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CHRIST'S  AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN  --------  

From  the  Painting  in  the  Apsley  House  Collection  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

COLOUR-PLATES 

CHRIST'S  AGONY  IN  THE  GARDEN   -   by  correggio 

Emm  the  Paintin«  in  the  A/isley  I  louse  Collection  now  in  the  Victomi  and  Albert  Museum 

THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  By  agnolo  gaddi  (i350?-i396) 

In  the  possession  of  E rank  T.  Sabin 

LADY  READING  A  LETTER     ------  by  gerard  terborch 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Collection 


DU  VEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


720    Fifth    Avenue,    New  York 
PURCHASERS   OF   FINE  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Correspondents:    DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Ltd.,  14  Albemarle  Street,  London  Wi 
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CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


0(enrv   ike  O1V7/1//1 


Maidenhead  Spoon.    London,  date  1525.    Maker:  a  fringed  S 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 
On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "  Crichton  " 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased. 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Note.—  Telephone  No.  is  now  TRAFALGAR  3578  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables:  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

Hi 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936  Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 


Fine    English  Furniture 


very  fine  Willi  am  and  Mary 
marquetry  table  on  shaped  legs  with  stretcher, 
the  top  folding  back  to  form  a  secretaire 
and  revealing  sundry  drawers;  in 
perfect  condition  and  an  excellent  piece 
of  craftsmanship.   Height  34" 
Width  47"  Depth  29". 
.  1  William  and  Mary  cushion-frame 
mirror  inlaid  with  marquetry  in 
a  variety  of  fruitwoods. 
Weight  46"  Width  j6y. 

*     GREGORY  &  CO.  (Brum  St.)  LTD. 

Bruton  Street  London  V.i.         Established  182,         Telephones:    May/air  26oS\9\° 


JOHN  BELL 

of 

ABERDEEN 

Member1  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 

Telephone  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

Also   at   398   SAUCHIEHALL  STREET, 
GLASGOW,   and   at  BRAEMAR 


V  fine  antique  Chippendale  mahogany  Tallboy  Ches 
.  i [  1 1  f i [ 1 1  1  /  f i  ettcd  ,o,  rue.,  and  canted  corners  Extrem, 
eight  6  ft.  6  ins.,  width  3  (t.  6  ins.,  depth  21  ins 


ANTIQUES  and  WORKS  OF  ART 

LICENSED  VALUATORS 


A  selection  of  antique  Silver  from  our  stock 
Date  1673  to  1726 


TESSIERS 

LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OBJETS  D'JRT 
26  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

■Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone:  Mayfair  0458 


LANDSCAPE  IN  NORMANDY.'  by  R.  P.  BONINGTON  Canvas 
The  above  picture  is  on  view  in  the  current  exhibition  '  Recent  Acquisitions,'  which  includes  a  newly  discovered  study  tor  '  The  Lock  '  by  J 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31   BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 


Fa-hua1  Jar  with  decoration  in  pale  blue,  c 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

and 

WORKS  OF  ART 


Of  all  the  Chinese  polychrome  wares  the  most  luxurious  is 
perhaps  the  so-called  'fa-hua,'  or  cloisonne-type  decoration. 
Directly  inspired  by  the  metal  cloisonne,  or  possibly  the  champ- 
leve,  technique,  the  design  was  moulded  in  relief  on  the  body 
and  the  different  coloured  enamels  contained  in  the  cloisons  so 
formed.  As  with  the  metal  cloisonne  wares,  blue  was  the  colour 
principally  employed  for  the  ground  on  which  the  designs  were 
imposed  and  wonderfully  rich  shades  of  blue  are  found  on 
examples  of  this  type. 

The  technique  probably  originated  in  the  second  half  of  the 
15th  century  after  the  great  period  of  the  Ching  T'ai  (A.D.  1451  — 
1456)  metal  cloisonne  work,  and  the  finest  examples  were 
certainly  made  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 


48  DAVIES  STREET,  BROOK  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

(Close  to  Claridge's  Hotel)  Telephone  :  MAYFAIR  4018 


Distinguished 

\7t\)  anb  IStlj  Century 

•  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

•  PORCELAIN  •  SILVER 

•  PANELLED  ROOMS 

•  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS 

•  WORKS  OF  ART 

Vernay 


124  EAST  55th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


J  HI-:  CONNOISSEUR,  J.m 


A  PAIR  OF  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  BOW  FIGURES.  6  INS.  HIGH. 

LEONARD    KNIGHT  LTD. 


89    PARK    LANE,    LONDON,    W.I  AD^^s,T^ 

Telephones:  GROSVENOR  2311,  GROSVENOR  6363,  Ext.  65.  Cablegrams:   KNIGHTIQUE,  LONDON.  Telegrams:  KNIGHTIQUE,  AUDLEY,  LONDON. 


/VS  OF  MADRID 
A  PAIR  OF 
PAINTINGS 
by 

^MES  CANTER 

(Signed) 
:.  1735  c.  1790 


M.  BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S.  LONDON.  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 

We 

always 

have   on   view  a 

large    selection  of 

IN  PAINTINGS 

P  A 

1  N  T 

1  N  G  S  and 

DRAWINGS 

AND  DRAWINGS 

of 

A  L  L 

SCHOOLS    and  SUBJECTS 

PICTURES  FRAMED 
AND  RESTORED 
VALUATIONS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Wi  shall 
pleased  to 

theii  agents 
a  view  to 
jmu  /iiimiii;. 
cash,  fine  d 


BRACHER    &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associate 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKSHIRE 


DUITS 


SELECT   EXAMPLES   OF  THE 
i7th-CENTURY  DUTCH  SCHOOL 
OF  PAINTING 

Rembrandt,  Metsu,  Terborg, 
Jacob  Ruisdael,  Sal.  Ruisdael, 
van  Goyen,  van  de  Cappelle, 
van  de  Velde,  etc. 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623  4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 


ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


A  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Pedestal  Writing-desk  with  a  Secretaire  Drawer 


You  are  cordially  invited  co  visit  our  collection  of 
English  and  Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognised  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52   NEW   OXFORD   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


RESTORATIONS 

BY 

RESTORERS  TO  THE  LEADING  MUSEUMS 

A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS,  EN  AM  ELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE-SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

II,  D'Arblay  Street,  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.I. 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12  ROSE  STREET 


30,    ST.    JAMES'S    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Lcggabros,  Piccy,  London 


A  Selection  of 
FINE  MODERN  ETCHINGS 
and  DRYPOINTS 

by  EM  INK  NT  ARTISTS.  All  are  signed  proofs  in  good  condition 
unless  otherwise  described.  The  plate  sizes  are  given  in  inches,  the 
upright  size  first.  All  have  while  mounts.  One  impression  only 
of  each  print  i-  available.  Priority  will  be  given  to  orders  by 
post  accompanied  !>>  remittance.    Business  Conducted  by  Mail  Only. 


1  ,    I  ii'  !.  II.im.iir.     Drypoint.     78  *  '4l 

l.i-  Marchi   Kalaise.    Drypoint.    7i  X 10J.  £3. 

Other  prints  by  this  artist  in  stock. 
ROBERT  S.  AUSTIN,  A.R.A.,  R.W.S.,  R.E. 

The  Cathedral.  Pai.ma.    8X13J.    £3  >os. 

Bov  and  Bi  ll  Calf.    Dry-point.    44  ^  5*-  £2^ 


Drypoint.  ' 
.,20.^  Drvpoi, 


Railway  Shh>s.  Marsfilles.  Drypoin 
ARTHUR  BRISCOE,  1873  1943. 

All  Hands.    8J  x  i5J.  £10. 


Si.    £5  to?. 

r  "Evening").  7i*6. 

AINE.      75X5J.  £l5- 

8J/6J.  £.6. 


Casper,  rfx&h  £10. 
t  D.  Y.  CAMERO 


SIR  \V.  Kl  SSI  I  I  1 

Ceres'  Handmai 
P.  F.  GETHIN.  i87h 


F.  L.  GRIGGS. 


AUGUSTUS  JOHN,  R.A. 
JAMES  McBEY. 


er).    5lx3|.    £4  1 


East  River,  Scnset  fXew  York). 

Other}  in  stock. 
HENRY  RUSHBURY,  R.A. 


*  Matty  Other  Fine  Etchit 


and  also  English  Drauings  in  Stork. 
Free  on  Application. 

\  RAX  TEE  I).  In  onler  to  comply  with  the 

.Iran  onVhank  ri'tri-i'-r.'.!  u'i't  h  'the  il.'uk'!.] 
I  IK-T  AM  I.I!  I  MX  11    I  ill.  I  I  I.M- 


F.  R.  Allll 

9  Arlington  Gardens,  MARGATE,  Kent,  England 

:  Margate  13dL'.  30  years  at  Museum  Street.  Lon< 

Bu«ine>«  Conducted  by  MAIL  ONLY 


W.  WILLIAMSON 
&  SONS 

F.  H.  BOYS 

©16  English 
furniture 


A  Mid-XVIIIth»century  Mahogany  Bookcase 
Width  4  ft.  4  in.    Height  8  ft.    Depth  1  ft.  3  i 


Castle  House 
49  Quarry  Street 

GUILDFORD 


TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


SURREY 
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DAVID  BUCK  &  SONS 

1  "IKIJVGTOV  (.VHIMVS 
NEU    BOND   SJIMI  |.  U  l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
one  of  the  most  carefully 
chosen  collections  of  Antique 
English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 

America. 
We  are  always  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing for  cash  any  of  the 
aforementioned  Works  of  Art. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
REGENT  3851 


716  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


®¥  €>lb  jtlttalcraft  &\m 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  ~ 


Finest  collection  of  Antique   Pester  " 
and  Mela/ware  in  the  Country 
%ua   r.r.^  °n,v  Address  : 

194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S  W  1 

_  Tel.  :  KENsington  5001  ' 
Collections  or  single  items  purchased. 


THE  CONNOISSEUF 


J-  &  W.  TWEED 

408  &  410  LEEDS  ROAD 
BRADFORD 


o,  .l/,/„„,„„„„,  ,„  ,i  Sf  Queen  Mary 

BATSFORD  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  IN  mo    A  SELECTION 
ENGLISH  INTERIOR  DECORATION,  ,500-1830 

This  work  by  one  of  the  fore,  f  I  ,MARGA,R£T  JOURDAIN 
t  lai mod  the  U-st  w„rk    ,      „ '  l!v'»-  -'l,th"r,ti«  WI»  be  ac- 

'"' -r'—J  in  .-rpK^fe^T1  by6 

THE  GOTHIC  WORLD    '  ^3  3' 

^■'■h  count,, I!.,tcr  („  „ln     lt  uuf  ,r  |,„    ,  HARVEY 


ANTIQUE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  SPODE 

'  •  •  •  a  delightful  book       written  wyirhYD^£-Y  WILLIAMS 

-t,Kt,vdv  flrodLKcd . .  :"rGii:jus,asm  and  gust°  •  •  • 


WOODWORK  IN  YORK 


«f  fil„  . 

"ship  and  his: 


...lu.iblc 


raftsn 
ord?ud  't' 


.ilibe 


By  J-  li.  MORRELI 
..       m  devotees,  studer- 
teful  to  the  author  for  this 


S^SF^  °'  ""  ™  century'"" 

•  I  vcvo,  all„  '"trodua.on  In  MICHAEL  STETTLER 

•„       r ::P;r;;''I;lhrt,K'  b,,.k-wh,ih 

Liter.,,  S,w,,,,„,„,  "  W  /i  /    dCr'1tC       V"  ~ 

ART  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

'""rl-'tes",','  t'ionr  from  ^  LAURENCE  BINYON 

Masters      '  J  ),'     '  ''IV  ;V,"'k        "ld  Ch'»^'  -"Hi  |.,pancsc 

■\Innliotct  <iZlT       sS/Sr^  A^S-?,htfd  '°"k'~ 


THE  FINEST 
XVIII-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 
are  my  speciality. 


Set  of  twelve  Single  and  two  Am 
Chippendale  Chairs. 
Perfect  condition.     Coca  1760. 


Carved  and  gilt  Console  Table.    Circa  1730. 

CHARLES  E.  THORNTON 

THE    ADAMS    HOUSE,    PETERGATE,  YORK 

Telephone:  York  3333 


Seven-foot  Sheraton  half-circular 
Sideboard. 
The  top  is  inlaid  to  represent 
an  open  fan. 
Circa  1790. 


Life-size 
Wh  Century 
Lead  Figure 
of  Mars. 
From 
Fanhams 
Hall,  Ware. 

We  specialize  in  Panelling, 
Mantelpieces  and  Garden  Orna- 
ments and  always  have  in  stock 
a  large  collection  of  Interior  and 
Exterior  Architectural  Features. 


T.  CROWTHER 

&  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD 
FULHAN,    LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7 
Cable  Address: 
ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 


A  fine  Sheraton  mahogany  Sideboard,  fitted  centre  drawer  with  tambour  shutter 
below,  and  two  cellarette  drawers,  beautiful  mellow  colour,  4  ft.  0  in.  wide 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI 


Tel.  :  SLOane  1234 


Cables  :   EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

win 


CAMEO  CORNER 

ALMANAC  OF  JEWELS 

exhibited  monthly  in  the  main  window 


Mruar, 
Morel, 

0™ 

.'/),.„„., 

Q+Lr 

IU,„L 
QK.mL 


Jjplur.  /,,     l)LU  Orel 

Q.V.,;U  0.J,  aJ  <9u  , 


26  Museum  Street,  Loudon,  WC1 

Museum  :  040 1 
CLOSED  ALL  DAY  SATURDAYS 


LET  BVLLEAS 

TAKE  CARE  OF  IT 

Bl  LLE.NS  specialise  in  the  expert  handling  of 
furniture,  fine  art  and  antiques  when  packing 
and  dispatch  to  any  part  of  the  world  is  re- 
quired. You  are  safe  in  leaving  it  to  them,  both 
here  and  at  destination  point :  Bullens  have 
agents  throughout  the  world.  Telephone  the 
number  below,  or  cable  Bullanson,  London. 


FOR  EXPORT  PACKING  AMD  SHIPPING 


Agents  in  America: 
W.  J.  Byrnes  &  Co.  Inc.,  25  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  4. 
D.  C.  Andrews  &  Co.  Inc.,  131  State  Street,  BOSTON. 
Gallacher  &  Ascher  &  Co.,  222  West  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc.,  113  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc.,  Whitney  Buildings,  NEW  ORLEANS. 
Harper,  Robinson  &  Co.  Inc..  510  Battery  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Frank  P.  Dow  Co.  Inc.,  354  South  Springs  Street,  LOS  ANGELES. 
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LEONARD  WYBURD  ltd. 


73  SLOANE  AVENUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE:  KENSINGTON  7201 


MARTIN  & 

Co. 

Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

Established  1806 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 

VICTORIAN  JEWELLERY 

GOLD  COINS 

WILLIAM  III 

TANKARD,  1699 

by  John  Jackson 

WILLIAM  ck  MARY 

DREDGER,  1691 

*  :  % 

by  Isaac  Callard 

Pair  GEORGE  III 

ENTREE  DISHES 

1811 

Telephone:  Cheltenham  2821 

Promenade,  CHELTENHAM 

LICENSED  VALUERS 

WVI 


t4  f/c.±ryj,,W,  ma<U  and 


<'f->Jt-?tf)fJJf'ff-y 


NOW  CLIPPER  CARG°  is  Speedier'  more  efficient 
becanse  itTre  ™nVe,nient  thatl  for  business 
before  TheadH  f  7°  ^  C'ties  '"an  eve 
(AOA>  ta  P  ?  °f  AmenCan  °verseas  AWiiw 
AOA)  to  Pan  American  has  added  new  routes 

cratt  and  the  operating  experience  of  another 
major  international  airline  anotfter 

•  marrketsand  *  Carg0  Service  to  world 

•  Connects  all  of  the  major  markets  of  Europe 
More  frequent  service  P 

•  Cuts  delivery  time  by  as  much  as  90", 
Lower  insurance  rates 

'  Quicker  turnover  of  money  invested  in  shipments 


MORE  EUROPEAN  MARKETS  GET  FAST 
DIRECT  AIR  CARGO  SERVICE 


WORLD'S  MOST  EXPERIENCED  AIRLINE 


*  Collection  by  P.A.A.  transport  in  London  area 
(including  railway  termini)  L°naon  area 

b^usin^nT  C°mPany  Can  make  more  m°ney 
far  Zl  l  nCan  •  •  •  the  airline  that  ^rries 
ar  more  overseas  cargo  than  any  other  airline 
>n  the  world.  Call  your  shipping  agent  or  Pan 
American  Clipper  Cargo,  Princes  Arcade 
Piccadil,y  w.l  (Whitehall  3311)  In  Sco  "nd 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  Prestwick  Airport 
(Glasgow  Central  9780).  ' 

PMfAmRfCAAf 

World  Airways 


XXVIII 


Unusual  small  size.  Cap£ 


Bv  JOSEPH  WARD  of  London  in  1703. 

Capacity  only  li  Pints.    Height  8  inches.    Weight  18f  o, 


LONDON : 
15  Norton  Folgate,  E.C.2 


n.  bloom  &  Sim 


NEW  YORK: 
44  West  48th  Street 


i  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFIELD 


W  holesale  and  export  only 

PLATE.  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 


R.  F.  LOCK 


of  The  British  Antique  Dea 


152  BROMPTOM  ROAD 
LONDON,  N.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


Specialist  in 
Bookcases 


Hare 
Stamps 


C 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE    WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write 

HARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


HARMER.   ROOKE   &  CO. 


,  560  FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


EXPIRATION 
OF  LEASE 

before  removing  to 
smaller  Galleries 

Sale  of  Antiques 

5'-  in  the  £ 

Cash  Discount 

TRADERS 
ESPECI  A  LLY  INVITED 

J.  W.  NEEDHAMS 

84  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER  3 


PAINTINGS    BY    W.  LEE-HANKEY 

(Vice-President  of  the  R.W.S.) 


The  canvas  size  of  each  of  these  p 


19TH-CENTURY 


Paintings  by  .hi*  -.1-1   »-*      *"M«  '™ 

the  world.    These  are  four  typical  examples  ol  his  work  and  ma)    ><  seen  « 
several  others  ;ii  <><ir  galleries. 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
II  orks  and  copyrights 


II  .  /  Honfcej 


43a 

Telephone:    II  hitehall 


(  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Ass 

m  u,    ctrfft  &    1  3  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W  .I 

DUKE     SIREhl      <\      1    >  ....       t-    Address-  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 

COLLECTIONS  IM  RCHASED 


Antique  Plate  8  .Jewels, 
Snuff  Boxes  &c. 
Licens  ed  Valuer. 


v"go  std i^7s  L7]Im      1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS,  LONDON,  W.l 


MARY  BELLIS  of  BOURNEMOUTH 


3  YELVERTON  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephones  :  Westbourne  64446  Bournemouth  2106 


CECIL  DAVIS 


Specialist  in  the  Finest  ENGLISH  AND 
IRISH  GLASS,  Rare  Porcelain,  Pottery,  etc. 


A  special  feature  is  the  large  selection  of 
Georgian  Cut  Glass  of  all  kinds  suitable  for 
Wedding  and  Xmas  Gifts 
at  very  moderate  prices. 
Georgian  bottle-size  Decanters  from 
£3-10-0. 

Chandeliers,   Candelabra,  Candlesticks. 

A  large  comprehensive  collection  of 
18th-century  Drinking  Glasses 

of  all  periods. 


High  prices  paid  for  rare 
examples   of  all  kinds 


Pair  of  elegant  2-light  Candelabra — circa 
1820.  The  Cupid  supports,  etc.,  are  of 
ormolu,  of  fine  quality  and  are  mounted 
on  white  marble  bases  ;  diamond-cut  glass 
nozzles.    Height  17  inches. 

Irish  cut-glass  Confiture  and  Cover,  of 
fine  quality — circa  1820.    The  diamond-cut 
band  is  in  relief.    Fine  condition.  Height 
1  OA  inches. 

3    GROSVENOR    STREET,    NEW     BOND    STREET,     LONDON,  W.I 

Tel.  :  GROsvenor  3130  Cables:  •  CRYSTALDAV  LONDON'  (W.  Union) 


Ian  MacNicol 
Galleries 

FINE  ART  DEALER 
PICTURES 

AND 

DRAWINGS 


•GENTLEMEN  RIDERS' 


JOSEPH  CRAWHALL 
Wash  Drawing,  23      20  in. 


156  BUCHANAN  STREET  and 
50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET,  GLASGOW 

Telephone:  DOUGLAS  0039 


LTD. 

138  REQENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


SUPERB  CIGARETTE  CASE  BY  CARL  FABERGE 

In  red  and  green  gold,  the  case  is  enamelled  opaque  white  with  a  sun-ray  pattern,  and  is  elaborately  chased  ; 
it  is  fitted  with  a  compartment  for  matches  in  addition  to  the  conventional  tinder  attachment  of  the 
period.    Made  in  St.  Petersburg,  it  hears  the  initials  of  the  workmaster  Michael  Perch  in,  as  well  as  the 
full  Faberge  signature,  together  with  the  usual  56  gold  mark.     3|  in.  X  2i  in.  X  §  in. 

Photograph  actual  size 


\\\\ 


HENRY  STYLEMAN  WITH  HIS  FIRST  WIFE  MARY  GREGG,  WITH  HORSES  IN  A  LANDSCAPE 

by 

J.  ZOFFANY,  R.A.,  S.  GILPIN,  R.A.  and  J.  FARINGTON,  R.A. 

Canvas,  72  inches  by  104  inches. 
From  the  collection  of  Bernard  Le  Strange,  Hunstanton  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Exhibited  Society  of  Artists,  1783,  No.  95;  Burlington  House,  British  Art,  1934,  No.  366;  Norwich  Art  Gallery,  1948. 

We  desire  to  purchase  paintings  and  water-colours  by 
old  and  modern  masters. 

LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

13  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Regent  2679  Established  1892 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  January,  1951  XXXVI 


HOLMES 

MEMBERS   OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOC1 VTION 


29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

{Our  only  address)  Telephone  :  REGENT  1396 


Louis  Joseph 

JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


Middle  Ming  period 
Height,  8  in. 
Price  £65 


28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,   S  .W.  ] 

Opposite  Wilton  Place  Sloanc  4192 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  January,  1951 


JAMES  OAKES 

ANTIQUARIAN  HOROLOGIST 


Rare  Portable  Barometer  in  Walnut  Case  by  Daniel 
Quare,  date  about  1695.  Signed  'Invented  and  made 
by  Dan  Quare,  London.' 

6  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

TELEPHONE:    WHITEHALL  9174 


J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

"  YELSTAN,  LONDON 

28  &  30  HANWAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

(Back  of  Fiascati's) 


L.  J.  WICKES 

BROOK  HOUSE 
NEWTON  GREEN 
SUDBURY  •  SUFFOLK 


Telephone  :  Sudbury  2645 


Regency  Table  in  mahogany,  7  ft. 
4  in.  long  by  4  ft.  3  in., 
with  two  leaves.  Knife  Boxes, 
Chippendale  Tray,  Six-bottle 
Holder,    Cheese    Wagons,  etc. 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 
12    Victoria    Parade,    TORQUAY.  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


P.  H.  C.II  I  \>1 

M.B.A.D.A. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST."  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 
Telephone:  5750  Telephone  :  61952 


By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Uayfair  45*7  and  8926 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO.  (JEWELLERS)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 


vf  inc  ©I&  English  Silver 


FINE  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  SILVER 
A  pair  of  footed  Waiters,  8\  inches.       Date,  London  1690.       Weight  23  50  ounces.       Maker  :  Stamp  illustrated  in  Jackson,  page  149. 
Price  upon  Application 


56,    KING    STREET,  MANCHESTER 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


A  fine  George  I  Armchair 


Old  English 
Furniture 


Pictures 
Works  of  Art 


Fine  waln.it  Queen  Anne  Knee-hole  Writing-table,  superb  colour, 
Size:  Width  3ft.        Height  2  ft.  6  in.        Depth  ]  ft.  9  in 


G.  JETLEY 

(From  South  Audley  Street) 

24    BRUTON    STREET,    BERKELEY    SQUARE,    \\ .  I 


The  Company's  collection  includes  among  others  fine  specimen  long-case 
clocks  by  Joseph  A'nibb,  Christopher  Could,  'John  Ebsworth,  and  bracket 
clocks    by  Joseph   Knibb,    Daniel   Del  under,   Fromanteel  and  Clarke, 
Edward  Stan/on  and  Windmills. 


THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Old     English     and     Irish  Glass 

Specialist  in  Iate-I8th-  and  early-l9th-century 
Chandeliers, Wall  Lights,  Candelabra,  Lustres,  cut  Table  Glass 
and  Collectors'  Specimens. 


ir  of  Old  English  Candles 
ir  of  Old  English  Candlest 


high.    Circa  1790. 


W.  G.  T.  BURNE 

27  DAVIEJS  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  W.I 


MR.  SIEGFRIED  HAHN  seeks  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  following  of  his  pictures: 

(i)  Simonstown    Naval    Bask.    South    Africa.    Canvas    about  36-X27". 

White  win-less  pvlon  to  lieht  and  lighthouse  to  left. 
U;  Hi- pi ons  1  all.  ' 

(3)  Bay  Cala,  St. 
pines  centre  for. 

(4)  CANAI  S..NF. 

(5)  Eve 


I,.,,  ke.,.i 


16)  / 


blue 


Please  send  any  information  to  FIELD,  ROSCOE  &  CO., 
Solicitors,  52  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.I. 


A 


TO     ALL      PARTS      M     III  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 


TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE     •     RUTLAND  GATE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  KENSINGTON  49  14  and  9989 

On  the  opposite  page  we  reproduce  an  exquisite  small 
panel  by  ANDREA  SOLARIO  (born  circa  1460),  the 
most  important  artist  of  the  Lombard- Milanese  School. 
This  panel  comes  from  Langley  Park  and  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1871  and  again  in  1878. 

Visitors  to  our  Galleries  can  enjoy  at  their  leisure  our  exhibition  of  Early 
English  Water-colour  Views  covering  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 


PRICED  CATALOGUE:   ONE  SHILLING  POST  FREE 


CONNOISSEUR   REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRUSLHVE  &   IIA\SII\  Itmil.Smil' 

Theirspacious  bookroom  is  THE  best  place  to  visitfor  BOOKS. 


OLD  1,1  S  I  ■ 


roil  i 


I  lew  of  one  of  the  showrooms  at  our  new  address — No.  23  Grafton  Street,  W.i 


Fine  18th-century  Furniture  .  Works  of  Art 


xnom  OE  1 


H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

23  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


And  at  12  MON'l Tl  1.1. II  K  I'  \KA1)I  ,  1 1  ARROGATE. 


New  York  Address:  20  EAST  55th  STREE1 


H.  W.  KEIL 


JEREMY  LTD. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


■  I   I  In-  llril.-l,  \„li,,„,.  II,-., 


TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY 
WORCS. 


One  of  a  Set  of  four  NANTGARW  10-in. 
Plates  in  mint  condition.     Impressed  mark. 


-FLAxman  0644— 


Also  in  stock,  a  fine  8i-in.  SWANSEA  Plate 
(puee  mark),  decorated  by  W.  H.  Pardoe. 


17th-  and  18th-CENTURY  FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN    :    GLASS    :  TREEN 


H.RHARMERltd 

19-42  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, WJ 

TEL.  MAYFAI R  0218  (4LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  SO  YEARS 

in  oMOiUjodion  with 
H.R  HARMER  inc 

of  New  i/cAJk 

CVul 

\  H.R. HARM E R ,  australia.PTY., LTD. 

I  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
FOR  INSURANCE  •  PROBATE  -  SALE 


1634-1699  JEAN    BAPTISTE    MONNOYER  Canvas  20    24  in. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  great  master  of  Flower  Paintings. 

G.  M.  LOTINGA  Ltd. 

FINE  ART  GALLERIES,  57  NEW  BOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 
  Telephone:  MAYfair  3952   ■  


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

FINE   ART  AND 
PHILATELIC  AUCTIONEERS 

Established  1794 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.  1 
MAYfair  6622 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES -INC 

980  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  VOHK  21 


iJtibltc  //~)iic/ioii  cJales  of 
•^Qiieraty  &  (filter  (Personal 

The  officers  and  staff  of  Parke-Ber.net  Gal- 
leries have  conducted  virtually  every  important 
art  and  book  auction  held  in  America  during 
the  past  forty  years 

A  competent,  knowledgeable  staff  of  specialists 
versed  in  every  phase  of  public  auction  selling 
the  practice  of  describing  objects  catalogued 
fully  and  critically,  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  America  have  established 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 

StufulAes  cJnvliecl 
HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN     •     LESLIE  A.  HYAM 
AND  LOUIS  J.  MARION 

Vice-Presidents 
MAX  BARTI IOLET,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

TTTTTTTTTTT?TTTTT?TTTT7TTTTTTT7TVTTTTTTI 


RICHARD  SAUNDERS 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 
TAPESTRIES  &  EMBROIDERIES 

  One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  in  London   

REWEAVING  &  REPAIRING 

4  ORMOND  YARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK  ST.,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHI  0318-9. 


Bntique  Clocfts 


antiquarian  Ibovologist  antique  Clocfts  IDetteb 

(Beouic  jf.  lb.  Ibutcbinson 

antique  Clocft  Specialist 

Windy  Lea,  Lee  Lane.  HORSFORTH,  nr.  Leeds 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 


5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


GOLD  &  SILVER  REPLICAS 

OF  ANY  HISTORIC  ANTIQUES 
OSBORNE 

117,  GOWER  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


de  FRESNES 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D  'A 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

^  Established  1898.        Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
—        FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


COINS  and  MEDALS 

Best  prices  paid  for  collections,  also  for  golc 


B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


•THE  TEMPTING  OF 
ARTHUR  D.  McO 
EXHIBITED  ROYAL  ACADEM 


OLD  and  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

WILLIAMS  &  SON 

GRAFTON    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


HENRY  SPENCER 

fe  SONS 

(Harry  A.  Spencer.  F.A.I.  Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab), 
F.R.I.C.S..  F.A.I.    Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I.) 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinshamshire 


20  The  Square.  RETFORD.  Notts 
Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 
91  Rridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts.   Telephone:  2654 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


PRINCE  VLADIMIR  GALITZINE — 

20a  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  5032 

Objets  d'Art  ■   Old  Masters   ■  China  ■  Silver  ■   Icons  ■  Print 


FABERGE  SILVER-GILT  KOVSH 
Maker  Joseph  Rappoport 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD. 


CABINET  and 
TABLE  GLASS 


A   Silesian  Goblet 
exquisitely  engraved, 
armorials  on  re- 
verse, 9  in.  high. 
Mid- 18th  century. 


GLASS  NO  I  i  s 

No.  10  ready  at 
Christmas :  earlier 
numbers  available. 
4  -  each,  post  free. 


34   MARYLEBONE    HIGH    STREET,  W.l 


R.  G. 


A.  WELLS  (horologist)  Ltd. 


56  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel. :  KEN.  2773 


WORLDWIDE  EXPORTERS  OF  ANTIQUE  CLOCKS 


ST.  CATHERINE'S  HOISE 
<;i  ILDFORD 
SURREY 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING 
CO.  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.) 

i,  3  &  s  GRANTHAM  PLACE, 
PARK  LANE  (Piccadilly  End), 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephones:  GROsvenor  3273  and  RHGent  434^ 
Cable  Address  :  Equiparta,  Audley,  London 


Tine  Regency  mahogany  Cabinet  with  original 
mounts,  size  33  in.  by  ic  in.  by  42  in.  high. 


ERT  CROWTHER 

Only  Address: 

SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 


Lodge  is  next  door  to  Syon  House  Telephone:  HOUNSLOW  2555 


A  very  fine  and  unique  set  of  lead  Garden  figures  by  JOHN  CHEERE  of  Pickadilli.    Circa  1700.    The  group 
represents  Diana  and  Actaeon.       I  he  height  of  the  group  is  b  ft.  b  in.  and  the  Portland  Stone  Pedestal  is  4  ft. 
high.      The  single  higures  are  life-sue  and  the  Portland  Stone  Pedestals  jor  same  are  4  ft.  6  in.  high. 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS  -  WROUGHT  IRONWORK  -  PANELLED  ROOMS 

MANTELPIECES  -  WORKS  OF  ART  -  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  :  FINE  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

HE  CONNOISSEUR,  January,  1951  LVI 


If  you  appreciate  Fine  Porcelain  .  .  .  Come  to 

TILLEY  &  CO. 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 
2  SYMONS   STREET,  SLOANE 
SQUARE,     LONDON,     S.W.  3 

Cables:  Katilant,  London  'Phone:  SLOane  4753 


THE  NORWICH  SCHOOL 
OF  GLASS  PAINTING 

IN  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
By  CHRISTOPHER  WOODFORDE 
With  44  half-tone  plates.    42s.  net 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FAMED   FOR   ITS   EXCELLENT  ART   BOOKS  DEPT 

New  and  secondhand  Books  on  every  subject 
I  ■  9- 1 25   CHARING   CROSS   ROAD,    LONDON,  WC2 


JUST  OUT:  a  notable  book 

Old  Silver 

for  Modern  Settings 

by  EDWARD  WENHAM 

A  beautifully  illustrated  account 
of  English,    Irish   and  Scottish 

mm 

Silver,  in  particular  of  18th-century 
domestic  silver.    There  is  a  well- 

illustrated  section  on  hall-marks. 
90  line  drawings.    28  photographs. 
21s.  net. 

G.   BELL  &  SONS    LTD.,  LONDON 

i  \ 

CONSORT  OF 

TASTE 


1830  1870 
by  John  Stee<jnmn  (  keepei 


Nat 


a  of  Wale 


This  book  discusses  the  t; 
eoimois-cur~hip  of  iiilellineiil   l-jiuli-li  men  and  women  duriii"  the 
two  decades  before  andafler  I  he  Great  Inhibition  of  1851.  It  n  " 
a  fresh  and  sympathetic  exploration  of  the  grounds  on  uhie 
leaders  of  aesthetic  thomdit  formed  their  opinions. 

Dem)  8vo.    Illustrated.  25s. 
SI  I)  G  WICK   AND  JACKSON 


ANTIQUE  MINIATURES   ON  IVORY 

CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

Stratford  Antique  Galleries 
59/61  Wigmore  Street 
Tel. :  Welbeck  8664        LONDON,  W.I  Est.  1889 

When  in  London,  don't  forget  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  inspect  our 
very   comprehensive   stock   of  I  urniture,   Porcelain,  Silver, 
Lnamels,  Miniatures,  etc. 


All  Readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  must  have  a  copy  of 


Completely  remodelled  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  magazine's  regular  issues, 
The  Connoisseur  Year  Hook  for  1951  is  printed  throughout  on  fine-quality 
art  paper;  bound  in  leather  cloth,  with  a  dust  cover  in  full  colour  (see  illus- 
tration above).  It  contains  172  pages  of  well-illustrated  articles,  features  and 
dealers'  announcements  to  interest  every  connoisseur,  collector  and  art  lover. 

Most  people  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  visiting  old  houses.  Here  we  take  you 
on  a  'fire-side  tour'  of  eight  famous  British  homes  and  also  publish  a  list  of 
a  further  117  open  to  visitors,  giving  times  of  admission  and  charges.  The 
Year  Book  is  an  indispensable  guide  for  home  and  overseas  readers.  The  full 
contents  are  described  on  the  opposite  page. 


YEAR  BOOK 


—  and  your  friends  would  enjoy  a  copy,  too 


THE  OUTSTANDING  ART  EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR 

has  been  the  opening  to  the  public  of  famous  English  country  houses,  indicative  of  a  changing  era. 

BLENHEIM  PALACE,  PENSHURST  PLACE,  CASTLE  ASHBY,  LONGLEAT,  COMPTON 
WYNYATES  and  HATFIELD  HOUSE  are  described  and  well  illustrated  in  articles  by 
L.  G.  G.  Ramsey. 

POLESDEN  LACEY  by  Clifford  Smith  and  CHATS  WORTH  HOUSE  by  Geoffrey  Harmsworth. 
These  articles,  occupying  57  pages,  are  followed  by  a  three-page  list  of  other  great  country  houses. 
A  colour-plate  showing  the  Ante-room  at  Syon  House  by  Robert  Adam  prefaces  these  contributions. 


BRIGHTON  PAVILION  AND  ITS  CIVIC 
CENTENARY  by  Clifford  Musgrave. 

The  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  captivates  thousands  by  its 
rich  aesthetic  variety  of  Regem  v  arc  liilc  c  lure  and  furnishings. 
Here  Mr.  Clifford  Musgrave  has  presented  an  eleven-page 
article  giving  the  history  of  its  foundation  and  through  the 
years  down  to  tin-  recent  restorations  and  renovations.  A 
fine  colour-plate  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  [V,  by  fohn  Hoppner,  R.A.,  the  original  ol  whi(  h  is 
in  the  Walla,  e  ( lollection  at  Hertford  House,  is  also  included 
in  these  pages. 

SPORTING  PICTURES  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  &  EARLY  NINETEENTH 

CENTURIES  and  their  spectacular  rise  in  value. 

There  is  something  about  old  sp,,i  ting  pic  tures  whi<  h  attrai  is 
not  only  those  devoted  to  hunting,  racing  and  other  sports, 
but  alsci  cil he  i  s  w  he isc-  interest  in  spc  >i  ting  ni.iiic  i  s  ni.,\  1„  Inn 
small.  In  the  lifetime  of  many  collectors  suc  h  paintings  were 
relegated  to  billiard  and  smoke  rooms,  inns,  etc.,  whereas  at 

pounds.  T.  \\  (  celt;  lias  untie,,  .,  ,,„,-,  i.,,,  mating  and 
instructive  article  showing  the  rise  in  value.  A  colour-plate 


of  SULTAX  by  Ben  Marshall  is  in,  lu.lecl  i„  this  article'.  „„„,,  „„  ,.„„,„„„  ,.„„,,„„,,,  u,«„„l  M,  

A  LONG  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW  OF  LONDON  AUCTION  SALES  OF  1949-50  by  T.  P. 
Greig,  and  also  NEW  YORK  AUCTION  PRICES  from  an  American  correspondent. 
Supplementing  the  articles  on  English  houses  we  offer  a  pictorial  commentary  on  three  great  American 
houses  and  their  furnishings. 

A  GEORGIAN  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.  The  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Jnr., 
North  W ales,  Warrenton,  Virginia. 

AN  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  HOUSE  IN  THE  ADAM  STYLE.  Residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Brown  Meloney,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

MASTERPIECES  of  XVIII-CENTURY  FRANCE.  The  collection  of  Mrs.  Byron  C.  Foy 
of  New  York. 

Still  further  for  the  interest  of  those  who  love  visiting  is  a  list  of  the  MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  giving  locations  and  works  of  art  on  exhibition.  There  is  also  A  LIST  OF 
ART  INSTITUTIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  explaining  their  aims  and  objects, 
and  a  list  of  ART  SOCIETIES  AND  TRADE  GUILDS. 

Finally,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Collector  and  Student  is  a  long  list  of  NOTABLE  ART  BOOKS 
AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  IN  1949-50. 

THIS  IS  UNDOUBTEDLY  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOR'S  WE  HAVE  PUB- 
LISHED. WE  OFFER  IT  WITH  EVERT  CONFIDENCE,  KNOWING  IT  TO  BE  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE  AND  THAT  ALL  WILL  ENJOY  ITS  CONTENTS. 


Price  three  dollars  net,  direct  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  28-30  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,   LONDON,  S.W.i 
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DISTINCTION 
OF  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 


each  day,  through  its  network  of  cor- 
respondents in  all  the  world's  business 
centres,  the  financial  times  gets  sig- 
nificant industrial,  financial  and  com- 
mercial events  into  sharp  focus.  A  vital 
change  of  dollar  policy  in  London  or  a 
big  textile  decision  in  Tokio — these  are 
reported  swiftly  and  interpreted 
thoughtfully.  The  news  columns, 
leaders,  and  special  articles  of  the 


financial  times  cover  the  whole  can- 
vas of  business,  putting  the  day's  fast- 
moving  events  into  long-range  per- 
spective. 

*  *  * 

Readers  of  the  financial  times  are 
men  who  seek  the  best  in  everything 
they  buy — not  least  in  the  newspaper 
which  is  virtually  their  business  intelli- 
gence service. 


Men  who  mean  Business 
insist  on 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


livery  day  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES  is  despatched  by  air  throughout  the  world.  In  Europe  it  is  on  sale  in  most  c 
the  morning  of  issue;  in  New  York  within  24  hours  of  publication.  Details  of  overseas  special  air  delivery  sen 
THE  PUBLISHER  ■  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES  •  72  COLEMAN  STREET  •  LONDON  •  E.C.2 
North  American  Agents:  BRITISH  PUBLICATION'S  INC  ■  150  •  EAST  35TH  STREET  ■  NEW  YORK  ■  1 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI 

II  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  w.2 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
'  Pontarpets,  Padd,  Londor 


Actual  Maker  of  English  Needle- 
work Carpets  and  Chair  Seats,  of 
which  I  have  a  very  Large  Collection. 
Also  some  Rare  Antique  Pieces. 
• 

I  carry  the  largest  stock  of 

NEEDLEWORK 
SAMARKANDS 
BESSARABI ANS  AND 
AUBUSSONS. 
• 

Also  a  fine  selection  of 

PERSIANS. 
• 

Several  Panels  of 

TAPESTRY 
• 

Expert  restorer  and  cleaner  of 

TAPESTRIES,  NEEDLEWORK 
AND  ORIENTAL  CARPETS. 


^i^-a-  *-«.<>••  ^d^^  ^*^r%*r  ^-s: 


Beautiful  Needle\ 


i  of  100  shades 


r  30  shades  of  ivory. 


MAPLE 


Important 
EARLY  ENGLISH 
WALNUT  ARMCHAIR 
covered  in 

Antique 
needlework 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD. 
TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

BIRMINGHAM  ■   BOURNEMOUTH  ■  BRIGHTON 
BRISTOL  •  LEEDS  ■  LEICESTER  ■  NOTTINGHAM  ■ 
PARIS  •  BUENOS  AIRES 


ON  CRYSTAL  AND  GLASS  CHANDELIERS 


N 


[CHOI  BRENT  writes: 
nquel  \\  here  the  brilliant  s 


ial  > 


immense  crystal  chandeliers  I  reflect 
ceiling  decorations  contributed  to  th 
occasions.  A  casual  question  had  elicil 
were  forty-eight  lights  in  each  of  the  I 
hung  with  literally  hundreds  ol 
crystal  drops  which  shimmered 
like  diamonds. 


ling   from    a  City 
ene  had  been  lit  In 
how    much  these 
splendour  of  these 
•  l.u  t  that  there 


A  far 


th< 


Fifteenth  Century  with  its 
great  halls  lit  by  candles  ;  a 
tar  crv,  too,  in  many  ways,  from 
the  spacious  days  of  the  Regency 
when  every  ballroom  and  draw- 
ing-room of  any  pretensions  was  lit 
by  hundreds  of  candles  ensconced 
in  crystal  chandeliers.  No  other 
form  of  illumination  could  so  fit- 
tingly have  partnered  the  rich 
brocades  and  silks  worn  by  fash- 
ionable men  and  women  of  the 
period. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  this  form 
of  lighting  should  have  enjoyed 
such  long  popularity  and  it  is  a 
happy  augurv  of  a  returning  social 
life  that  the  cut-glass  chandelier, 
too,  is  enjoying  a  renaissance. 
The  great  periods  of  the  art  of 
decoration  in  France  saw  main 
magnificent  chandeliers  made  by 
Boulle,  Thomire  and  other 
fonJeurs-ciseleurs  of  the  second  half 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  But 
the  chandelier  in  rock  crystal 
had  come  into  vogue  at  least  a  hundred  years  before  and 
continued  well  into  the  second  halt  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Unlike  most  other  objects  of  art  which  have  acquired 
greater  intrinsic  value  through  the  passage  of  the  years,  cut- 
glass  chandeliers  are  quite  often  less  expensive  to  buy  to-day 
than  they  were  originally — a  factor  which  adds  zest  to  the 
search  for  these  delightful  ornaments,  hive  or  six  hundred 
pounds  was,  we  are  told  by  one  authority,  a  normal  price  to 
pay  for  a  large  salon  chandelier  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 


that  at  a  time  when  the  pound  was  really  worth  a  pound  and 
income  tax  undreamed  of — a  halcyon  age. 

The    Rococo    ball    shaft    copied    from    the    earlier  brass 
chandelier   was    popular    in    the    mid-Eighteenth  Century, 
gradually  giving  way  to  the  Adam  urn-  or  vase-shaped  stem. 
The  cut  and  scalloped  c  andle  branch  was  similarly  replaced  by 
I   the  simple 
indent  glass 


plainer 


drop 
elab( 


pe 


ich 


•  festoons  of  pear-shaped 
drops.  The  Regency  period  saw 
a   great   change   in   design,  and 

beneath  a  tent  of  bfass  chains, 
which  gave  such  chandeliers  their 
air  of  lightness  and  grace,  became 
the  vogue. 

Fortunately,  glass-makers  of  all 
periods  did  not  confine  their 
work  to  the  enormous  chandelier 
of  ballroom  or  banqueting-hall 
proportions.  Many  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  creation  of  smaller, 
even  more  elegant  pieces  designed 
as  central  ceiling  lights  for  the 
smaller  room,  often  with  mate  hing 
pieces  for  wall  sconces.  These  are 


the 


s  fo: 


ah. 


the 


noisseur  of  beauty  in  the  home- 
looks    to-day.     We   do   not  all 

forty-eight-light  chandeliers,  and 
are  content  with  the  exquisite, 
fairy-like  grace  of  the  six-  to  eight- 
light  chandelier  which  adds  charm 
and  brilliance  to  rooms  of  modest 
proportions.  The  appeal  of  lighting  reflected  through  the 
diamond  brilliance  ol  cut  glass  or  rock  crystal  is  irresistible 
and,  alas  for  the  collector,  very  wide.  This  tends  to  make 
the  search  for  cut-glass  chandeliers,  ceiling  and  wall  sconces 
somewhat  difficult.  It  can,  however,  as  I  have  found,  be  made 
less  arduous  and  more  rewarding  it  one  takes  advantage  of 
the  help  of  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, w  ho  are  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  these  as 
of  other  antique  pieces  and  whose  advice  and  help  are  freely 
available  to  those  who  seek  it. 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 
EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGN 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the  public.     A  free  booklet,  giving 
members'  names  and  addresses,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to    the  Secretary,   The   British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Bank 
Buildings,  ib  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.  M'.i. 

★    Till  space  is  footed  to  lie  interests  oj  The  brit,sb  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  ubicb  The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918.— Editor. 
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THE  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  SAINT-MARTIAL  AT  LIMOGES 

By  AMEDEE  BOINET 


THANKS  to  the  active  and  intelligent  impulse  of  its 
curator,  M.  Serge  Gautier,  the  Musee  de  l'Eveche 
of  Limoges  set  before  us  in  1948  a  magnificent  as- 
semblage of  Limousin  champleve  enamels  and  in  1949  a 
very  complete  selection  of  Limoges  porcelains  from  their 
beginnings  down  to  1880.  Lhis  year,  under  the  title  ^VArt 
rotnan  d  Saint-Martial  tie  Lining  \,'  the  principal  illuminated 
manuscripts  executed  in  this  celebrated  Limousin  abbey 
were  re-assembled  there,  and  supplementing  these  were 
added  plans  and  early  drawings  bearing  upon  the 
abbatine  church,  demolished  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  together  with  some  rare  lapidary 
remains  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

The  rich  and  powerful  Abbey  of  Saint-Martial  was  at 
the  Romanesque  period  a  literary  and  artistic  centre  of  the 
first  order,  a  focus  of  civilization  with  an  intense  activity, 
and  certainly  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  of  south-west 
France. 

In  order  to  explain  this  fact,  we  have  to  remember  that 


Le  tur  we 

No.  II. — ILLUMINATED  INITIAL  O  IN  THE  FIRST  BIBLE  OF  SAINT-MARTIAL 

at  Limoges,  situated  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  ancient  ways 
to  Lyons,  Bourges,  Toulouse,  Saintes  and  Bordeaux  and 
on  one  of  the  great  pilgrimage  routes  leading  to  Sant-Iago 
da  Compostela,  one  could  have  seen  flocking  hither 
crowds  of  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  countries,  and  that 
she  would  find  herself  in  close  and  continuous  relations 
with  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe  and  the  other  great 
centres  of  civilization  of  the  high  Middle  Ages.  Still  more, 
the  tomb  of  Saint  Martial — the  first  Bishop  of  Limoges, 
who  was  recognized  by  several  councils  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  as  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Chri  •  ;  an 
apostle — attracted,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  Saint  Martin 
of  Tours,  considerable  numbers  of  the  faithful. 

We  also  know  that  since  the  Eleventh  Century  numer- 
ous sovereigns  paid  whole-hearted  homage  to  Saint- 
Martial  and  made  him  important  donations. 

Saint-Martial  has  had  a  veritable  school  of  chroniclers 
— of  which  the  most  illustrious  representative  was  Ade- 
niar  de  Chabannes  ( 988 ?- 1 034) — and  it  contributed  to 
a  huge  extent  to  the  rebirth  of  Classical  culture  in  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries.  Its  library,  which  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century  was  almost  as  rich  .is  that  of  Cluny, 
with  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  contained 
a  great  number  of  works  by  Classical  authors  of  antiquity. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  domain  of  rhythmical 
liturgical  poetry,  the  importance  of  which  in  the  evolution 
of  rhymed  verse  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  well  known,  Saint- 
Martial  has  played  a  \cr\  important  part.  Il  is  also  res- 
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ponsible  for  another  form  of  para-liturgical  poetry, 
"tropes,"  figures  of  speech  which  little  by  little,  through  the 
introduction  of  dialogue,  became  plays  in  embryo,  the  an- 
cestors of  the  whole  mediaeval  theatre.  In  one  of  the  '(ra- 
ptures' of  Saint-Martial  (XPs.,  Bibl.  Mat.,  Paris,  Lat.  1 139) 
will  be  found  a  short  liturgical  drama  both  in  Latin  and  in 
the  vulgar  tongue :  the  Sponsus  or  Drame  de  FEpoux,  inspired 
by  the  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins,  and  in  which 
onemayreadone  of  the  oldest-known  texts  in  the  Limousin 
dialect. 

Saint-Martial  was  also  at  the  Romance  period  one  of  the 
principal  centres  of  musical  studies  in  France.  The  liturgi- 
cal manuscripts  with  notations  for  breath  suspension 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  count  among  the  most 
ancient  known  and  provide  a  first-hand  source  for  the 
study  of  the  mediaeval  plain-chant.  Saint-Martial  was, 
like  Fleury  (Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire),  a  veritable  'conseva- 
toire'  for  liturgical  music. 


-earn-  iyUima-,^Ab  diAtmti  cfuodtcrr 


No.  111.    INITIAL  B:  THE  APOS1  LE  TH<  iMAS  1  ROM  A  1'A  s  s/(      I  R)  ,  X-CENTURY 

{Photo  Bibl.  nat.) 

There  is  finally  one  domain — that  of  illumination — in 
which  the  monks  of  Saint-Martial  excelled,  from  the 
end  of  the  Tenth  Century  up  till  the  end  of  the  Twelfth. 
The  ateliers  of  their  miniaturists  have  produced  works  of 
rare  quality  and  of  refined  taste.  The  centre  of  Saint- 
Martial  is  comparable  in  importance  and  in  development 
with  those  which  flourished  in  the  Romanesque  period  in 
the  north  of  France. 

A  goodly  number  of  manuscripts  with  paintings  from 
Saint-Martial  have  happily  come  down  to  us.  They  are 
nearly  all  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheijite  \ationale,  for  in 
I  730  the  Canons  of  the  collegiate  church,  which  in  1535  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  Benedictine  abbey,  pressed  by 
want  oi  money,  sold  to  the  King  for  five  thousand  livres  the 
two  hundred  and  four  manuscripts  which  remained  to 
them.  M.  Julicn  Cain,  administrator  of  the  Bibliotheque 


No.  IV. — FLA  I  "II  ST  \    jn.C.LER   :  I 'Rol'URl,  -/'A'os'/ /  R  ,,\-   SAINT- MARTIAL 

(Photo  Bibl.  nat.) 

Rationale,  is  to  be  warmly  thanked  for  having  permitted 
them  to  be  reunited  in  their  place  of  origin  for  some  months, 
to  the  great  joy  and  delectation  of  the  people  of  Limoges. 

The  story  of  miniature  painting  at  Saint-Martial  begins 
at  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century.  To  this  period  belongs 
a  Bible  in  two  great  volumes,  large  folio  size,  known  as  the 
'premiere  Bible  de  Saint-MartiaV  {Bibl.  Nat.,  Lat.  5).  Gener- 
ally speaking,  this  work  is  still  entirely  Carolingian  and 
more  especially  Tourangean,  with  its  fat  palmettes,  its 
great  plant-forms  detaching  themselves  from  their  back- 
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grounds  of  deep  red  ochre  and  its  out- 
stretched and  interlaced  animals,  pursuing 
or  devouring  one  another.  One  Evangelistary 
executed  at  Tours  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ninth  Century,  which  might  have  been 
given  to  Saint-Martial  by  Charles  the  Simple 
in  923,  has,  it  seems,  served  as  a  model  for 
the  Limousin  artists. 

The  decoration  of  the  Canons  of  this 
Bible  offers  some  very  interesting  particu- 
lars :  certain  capitals  are  formed  as  the  head 
of  a  lion  with  bristling  mane  or  of  an  enor- 
mous bull  upon  whose  back  is  perched  a 
bird.*  Some  pilasters,  resting  on  lions,  like 
the  portals  of  some  Lombardy  churches,! 
or  on  dogs,  are  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  superposed  animals;  dogs  or  cheetahs 
ravening  hares,  aquatic  birds  holding  fish  in 
their  beaks  (No.  i).  The  piers  of  the  door- 
ways of  Souillac  and  of  Moissac  provide  us 
with  an  analogous  decoration  of  entangled 
and  mutually  devouring  animals.  Finally, 
in  the  upper  angles  of  the  Canons,  are  seen 
dogs,  birds,  hares,  ducks,  just  as  in  the  Syrian 
evangelistaries  which  have  transmitted  this 
decorative  scheme  to  the  Carolingian  min- 
iaturists. 

Among  the  initials  of  this  Bible,  we  may 
draw  particular  attention  to  a  letter  O, 
formed  of  two  peacocks  face  to  face  drinking 

*  We  find  these  litmres  (.[  bulls  repeated  on  ih.  1  apital 
ol  monuments  in  Persia.  See  espec  lallv  a  1  apilal  h  011 1  Nil  ,., 
in  the  Musee  du  Louvre. 

t  These  animal  bases  are  of  Assyrian  origin.  Assyrian 
monuments  often  show  eoluums  supported  on  the  bai  ks 


from  the  same  cup  (No.  ii).  This  motif,  frequently  occurring  in  both 
Christian  and  Greek  art,  is  of  Persian  origin  (doves  or  griffins  often 
replace  the  peacocks). 

A  Passionary  of  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century  (Lat.  5301)  offers  the 
most  complete  analogy,  both  in  the  structure  and  the  decoration  of  the 
initials,  with  the  first  Bible  of  Saint-Martial.  Certain  letters  may  be  found 
almost  alike  in  both  manuscripts.  But  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  orna- 
ments here  are  added  human  figures,  of  saints  full  length  or  in  busts. 
For  the  most  part  these  figures  are  in  a  somewhat  crude  style,  but  a 
certain  number  (Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Jude,  for  ex- 
amples) are  distinguished  by  a  nobleness  of  attitude  and  the  beauty  of 
their  draperies  and  certainly  derive  from  Classical  or  Byzantine  models 
(notably  from  ivory  diptychs). 

The  Saint  Thomas  forms  the  upright  of  an  initial  B,  whilst  the  upper 
loop  of  the  letter  is  made  of  two  half-dogs  united  by  a  girdle,  and  the 
lower  loop,  of  a  peacock  holding  a  fish,  recalling  at  the  same  time  both 
Carolingian  and  pre-Carolingian  art  (No.  iii). 

From  the  last  years  of  the  Tenth  Century,  the  artists  of  Saint-Martial, 
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while  continuing  to  be  inspired  by  pre-Carolingian  and  Carolingian 
models,  began  to  submit  to  the  influence  of  Spanish  work,  which  is 
very  well  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  abbey  stood  on  one  of  the 
roads  leading  to  Sant-Iago  da  Compostela.  To  the  manuscripts 
executed  in  Christian  Spain,  to  the  Apocalypses  of  Beatus,  to  the 
foreign  subjects  with  then  splendid  colours,  the>  owe  their  vivid 
reds,  their  saffron-yellows  and  their  intense  blues.  In  one  of  the 
examples  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Beatus,  executed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eleventh  Century  at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Sever-sur-l'Adour,  in  the 
Landcs  district,  after  a  Spanish  model,  which  figure  in  the  recent 
Exhibition  (Bibl.  J^'al.,  Lat.  8878),  we  again  find  these  resplendent 
colourings. 

Among  the  numerous  Tropaires-prosiers  of  Saint-Martial  which 
attest  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  part  played  by  this  abbey 
in  the  sphere  of  music,  there  are  two  outstanding  Examples  (Lat. 
1 1 18  and  1084)  which  bear  witness  to  this  taste  for  brilliant  colours.* 
The  first  of  these  manuscripts  offers  us,  in  addition,  some  curious 
and  well-known  representations  of  musicians,  jugglers  and  dancers 


(No.  iv),  of  which  we  encounter  other  examples  i 
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gradual  of  the  same  date  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  celebrated  Bible  of  Rodas  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Rationale  (Lat.  6,  Xe-XIe  s.)  and  in 
the  second  Bible  of  Saint-Martial  (Lat.  8)  (which 
will  be  discussed  further  on).  The  Tropaire  of 
Saint-Martial  provides  us  with  faithful  images  of 
these  instrumentalists  and  jugglers,  who  were 
wont  to  divert  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  on  the  pave- 
ment before  the  doors  of  the  Limousin  basilica. 

In  another  Tropaire  of  the  first  third  of  the 
Eleventh  Century  (Lat.  1 121) — where  we  again 
remark  the  fidelity  to  ancient  prototypes,  notably 
in  an  initial  M  (No.  v)  of  which  the  central  part 
is  made  from  the  figure  of  Saint  Martial  himself 
and  the  outer  curves  from  two  birds  of  pre- 
Carolingian  type — we  recognize  the  style  of  the 
initials  as  a  decoration  peculiar  to  Aquitaine, 
composed,  as  M.  Jean  Porcher  tells  us,  of  'very 
loose  interlacements,  grouped  without  definite 
order,  generally  reserved  on  colour  backgrounds 
and  ending  in  large  palmettes  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  little  veined,  if  at  all,  the  extremities  of 
which  give  birth  to  new  interlaced  branches.' 
We  see  the  full  expansion  of  this  decoration 
achieved  with  a  rare  elegance  in  a  gradual  of  Albi 
Lat.  776)  (initial  A:  Ad  te  levavi  animam  meam) 
(No.  vii);  in  a  sacramentary  from  the  abbey  of 
Saint-Sauveur  de  Figeac,  again  from  the  abbey 
of  Saint-Pierre  dc  Moissac  Lat.  ii^ys  initial  I  . 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Canon,  Te  igitur)  (No.  vi), 
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No.  X. — JUDAH  ANi 
ONE  OF  THE  MINI  A' 
(Photo  Bibl.  nat.) 
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The  capitals  arc  formed  cither  by  animals  (dogs  <>r  caries  a<lo\se\ 
or  by  atlantes  which  sustain  the  abacus.  Similar  figures  of  a l /antes 
may  be  seen  on  the  capitals  pictured  on  the  Canons  of  the  Caro- 
linian period  :  Kran^eliaire  tb  Saint-Metlard  tic  Soiwim  Bibl.  .Xat., 
Lat.  8850),  in  the  Spanish  Bible  of  Ripoll  (Bibl.  du  Vatican, 
XIe.  s.)  and  in  certain  Romanesque  churches  of  France  (capitals 
of  Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire,  Mozac,  etc.). 

The  decoration  of  the  bases  is  still  more  curious,  with  animals 
facing  one  another,  eagles  with  two  heads,  apes,  elephants,  lions, 
dogs,  atlantes  in  the  greatest  variety  and  the  oddest  of  postures, 
sometimes  standing  upside  down,*  great  grotesque  heads  which 
are  devouring  dogs  or  men  stretched  out  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  horse,  etc.  One  meets  in  French  Romanesque  architecture  with 
bases  decorated  with  shapes  of  animals:  lions,  as  in  the  Lombar- 
dic  edifices  (cathedrals  of  Embrun,  Saint-Trophime  d'Arlcs, 
Saint-Gilles  du  Gard),  dogs  or  fantastic  beasts  (Airvault,  la 
Madeleine  de  Vezelay,  Saint-Hilaire  de  Poitiers  and  the  abbe) 
church  of  Saint-Denis). 

The  second  Bible  of  Saint-Martial  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  manuscripts  of  the  same  school  show  that  the  Oriental 
influence  retains  a  large  holding  over  the  Limousin  miniatures. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  rare  to  see  represented  in  them  animals  face 


and  lastly  in  the  second  Bible  of  Saint-Martial  1  Lat.  8). 

This  last,  which  comprises,  like  the  first,  two  large 
volumes  of  grand  folio  size,  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Romance  Limousin  painting.  Its  decoration,  which 
includes  not  only  ornamented  initials,  but  also  com- 
positions of  figures,  is  the  work  of  two  unequal  artists. 
The  first  betrays  a  taste  for  heavy  and  loaded  com- 
position of  sombre  colour.  The  second, who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illuminators  of 
the  whole  Romanesque  French  school,  is  distinguished 
by  a  lightness  and  a  sureness  of  drawing,  a  freshness 
of  colouring,  a  balance  and  a  harmony  in  his  figures. 
His  large  and  beautiful  ornamental  letters  are  witness 
to  an  uncommonly  inventive  spirit  and  to  a  fanciful- 
ness  constantly  renewed  (No.  ix).  To  the  intertwinings 
and  to  the  foliage  are  added  combats  of  men  and 
animals  in  infinite  variety,  which  reveal  in  their  design 
an  astonishing  mastery.  The  initial  at  the  head  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  shows  two  men  each  mounted  on  an 
ox,  wrestling  and  seizing  each  other  by  the  hair,  whilst 
the  two  animals  calmly  remain  motionless. 

The  painting  which  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of 7"'/;'<  'i  and  represents  Judah  and  the  Israelites 
before  God  (No.  x)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  The 
figure  of  Judah,  with  his  coat  of  mail  and  almond- 
shaped  buckler  bearing  devices  of  rosettes  charged 
with  animals, somewhat  suggests  the  Limousin  enamel 
of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  in  the  Museum  at  Mans. 

The  decoration  of  the  Canons  (No.  xi)  deserves  a 
moment's  attention.  As  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  it  presents  some  very  c  lose  analogies  with 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Romanesque  period. 
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to  face,  or  back  to  back  on  each  side  of  the  'horn'  or  'tree 
of  life,'  combats  of  animals  mounted  one  upon  the  other, 
birds  struggling  with  serpents,  eagles  with  two  heads, 
griffins,  elephants,  couples  of  animals  with  a  single  head, 
stylized  flowers  which  reappear  a  little  later  in  the  Limou- 
sin enamels,  six-rayed  stars,  etc.  Some  objects  of  Oriental 
origin  (coffrets  of  ivory,  textile  fabrics,  etc.)  were  imported 
from  Moorish  Spain  into  the  south  of  France  and  served 
as  models  for  the  miniaturists  and  sculptors. 

Among  the  most  important  Limousin  productions,  we 
must  cite  a  manuscript  of  the  Life  of  Saint  Martial  by  the 
pseudo-Aurelian  (Lat.  5296a,  XIe,  s.),  perhaps  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Ademar  de  Chabanncs,*  and 
which  displays  at  its  head  a  large  and  sumptuous  orna- 
mented page,  a  little  over-weighted,  to  our  taste,  with 

*  Ademar  clc  (  ihabannes  not  sole  I\  .1  historian  and  a  poet,  lie  was  also 
a  designer.  The  Library  "I  ihc  l'ni\ <  rsity  oN.cvdcn  had  greatly  wished  to 
lend  to  the  Exhibition  at  Limoges  a  series  of  illustrated  manuscripts  illus- 
trated with  drawing'-  from  his  own  hand  (a  collection  of  fables,  Psychom- 
acliic  de  Prudence,  :i,  de  jhus-Clnist,  Unite  a"  astronomic  d'Hygin,  Cod.  Voss.  Lat. 
8°,  15).  These  drawings,  rapidly  traced  on  the  parchment,  were  destined  in 
the  mind  of"  their  author  to  be  used  by  miniaturists  or  painters  of  frescoes, 
and  bear  on  certain  spots,  at  least  on  some  initials,  indications  of  colours 
taken  from  the  models  which  Ademar  had  had  in  his  hands.  These  sketches 
arc  the  ancestors  of  those  which  we  meet  with  in  great  number  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Gothic  period  and  whic  h  Henri  Martin  has  described  in  his 
book,  Les  Miniaturistes  Franfais. 
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letter  in  gold  encircled  with  red  and  surrounded  with 
great  multi-coloured  acanthus  leaves,  the  whole  on  a 
purple  background. 

A  Bible  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint-Yrieix  (Bibl. 
de  Saint-Yrieix,  Haute- Vienne,  end  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury) recalls  in  its  decoration  the  second  Bible  of  Saint- 
Martial,  but  the  drawing  is  less  assured,  and  forecasts  the 
decadence  (No.  viii) .  The  evangelists  are  figured  there  with 
the  heads  of  their  symbols,  following  an  iconography  which 
goes  back  to  the  Merovingian  period  (the  Sacramentary  of 
Gellone,  the  Orose  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  Laon,  the  lid  of  a 
sarcophagus  from  the  burial-place  of  the  martyrs  of  Poitiers, 
etc.),  a  formula  born  in  a  milieu  to  which  the  divinities 
of  ancient  Egypt  were  accustomed,  and  which  were  to 
spread  out  westward,  especially  through  the  Copts  and 
the  Syrians. 

One  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  the  Sacramentary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint-Etienne 
at  Limoges  (Lat.  9438,  end  of  the  Eleventh  Century). 
Whilst  the  two  great  ornamental  pages  which  preface  the 
Canon  may  be  compared  with  the  sumptuous  frontispiece 
of  the  Life  of  Saint  Martial,  the  eleven  large  paintings 
relating  to  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  reveal  a  style  which  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  productions  of  the  studies 
of  Saint-Martial.  As  M.  Jean  Porcher  has  well  said,  'the 
ensemble,  of  a  beauty  full  of  passion,  is  severe,  almost  harsh, 
the  colouring  sombre,  the  modelling  roughly  executed: 
the  personages  with  springing,  nervous  forms,  with  tor- 
mented faces,  make  one  think  of  some  prototype  from  the 
north-east  of  France,  or  beyond,  recreated  by  a  Limousin 
artist.' 

The  paintings  of  this  Sacramentary  (Nos.  xii,  xiii,  xiv)  pro- 
vide great  interest  from  the  iconographic  point  of  view  (in 
the  scene  of  the  Baptism  0/  Christ:  for  example,  the  artist 
has  depicted  at  the  same  time  both  the  baptism  by  immer- 
sion and  the  baptism  by  affusion),  and  certain  of  them  are 
not  without  striking  affinities  with  the  works  of  the 
enamellers  and  the  glass  painters.  Thus,  the  Christ  in 
Majesty  (No.  xiii) — around  Whom  the  evangelists  are 
represented,  as  in  the  Bible  of  Saint-Yrieix,  with  the  heads 
of  their  symbols — might  well  have  served  as  the  model  for 
an  enamel  Limousin  plaque  in  the  Cluny  Museum  (former 
Spitzer  Collection). 

Among  the  productions  of  Saint-Martial,  there  remain 
to  be  described  a  Regie  de  Saint  Benoit  Lat.  5243,  first  part 
of  the  Twelfth  Century),  of  which  a  large  painting, 
representing  Christ  in  Majesty  accom/ianit-d  by  Saint  Martial 
and  Saint  Benoit,  recalls,  in  its  composition  and  colouring, 
the  Limousin  enamels  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  a 
Bible  of  Saint-Martial  (Bibl.  de  Limooes,  Ms.  3),  second  part 
of  the  Twelfth  Century,  of  which  the  decoration  is  of  a 
heavy,  clumsy  workmanship  and  the  colouring  empasted. 
This  w  ork  marks  the  decadence  and  the  end  of  the  art  of 
Saint-Martial. 

Such  a  decline  is  not  confined  to  the  Limousin  ateliers. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  the  lay  illuminators 
took  the  place  of  those  humble  but  great  artists  who  for 
centuries,  in  the  shadow  and  the  silence  of  the  monasteries, 
having  no  other  end  in  view,  whilst  decorating  the  sacred 
books  with  holy  images,  but  the  glorification  of  God  and  the 
edification  of  men,  produced  masterpieces  of  a  sovereign 
beauty  which  excite  our  astonishment  and  our  admiration 
to  this  day.* 

*  The  catalogue  to  this  exhibition,  which  is  a  veritable  mine  of  reference, 
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No.  XIII.— CHRIST  IN  MAJESTY  :  SAl  RAMENTARY  OF  ST.-ETIENNE 


To  end  with,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  cele- 
brated Church  of  Saint-Martial,  which  was  one  of  the  gems 
of  Romanesque  architecture  in  France,  and  ofwhi<  h,  sad 
to  relate,  nothing  remains.  Numerous  texts,  allowing  us 
to  follow  its  construction  fairly  closely,  and  further,  several 
illustrated  documents,  exist — two  plans,  one  of  1776  and 
the  other  of  1784,  besides  two  perspective  views  of  1726 
showing  two  sections  of  the  transept  and  one  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  central  fabric — giving  a  sufficiently  accurate 
idea  of  what  this  magnificent  monument  looked  like  before 
its  destruction. 

Saint-Martial,  as  we  have  said,  was  situated  on  one  of 
the  four  routes  which  led  from  France  to  Sant-Iago  da 
Compostela,  the  one  which,  leaving  the  beautiful  church 
of  the  Madeleine  at  Vezelay,  passed  by  that  of  Saint 
Leonard,  in  Limousin.  Saint  Leonard  was  the  supreme 
hope  of  prisoners  whilst  in  the  shades  of  their  dungeons. 
Pilgrims  would  stay  there  after  leaving  Perigueux,  where 
they  came  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  Saint  Front,  circular  in 
form  as  that  of  Christ.  At  Ostabat  the  route  then  rejoined 
the  one  coming  from  Clermont,  Le  Puy,  Conques  and  de 
Moissac. 

Preserved  in  the  museum  at  Limoges  is  the  tomb  of 
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the  married  couple  who  went  to  Saint-Jacques  and  died 
whilst  returning  to  Limoges.  The  basilica  i >f S, tint-Martial 
was  one  of  a  group  of  great  churches  of  pilgrimage  erected 
on  the  roads  to  Compostela  and  which  included  notably 
Saint-Martin  de  Tours  (now  entirely  demolished),  Saint- 
Sernin  de  Toulouse  and  Sant-Iago  da  Compostela.  Saint- 
Martial  was  the  oldest  of  this  group.  Built  for  the  most 
part  under  the  direction  of  the  Abbe  Ademar,  who  was 
head  of  the  abbey  from  1064  to  11 14,  and  begun  doubt- 
less towards  1065,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1792  to  1795  when  it  was  in  danger 
of  collapsing. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  churches  of  pilgrimage, 
destined  to  hold  immense  crowds  of  believers,  are  the 
following — the  capacity  must  be  of  an  exceptional  ampli- 
tude; the  choir  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  flanked  by 
five  radiating  chapels;  at  the  east  of  each  arm  of  the  trans- 
septs  one  or  two  chapels  open;  the  nave  is  very  long  (of 
ten  or  twelve  bays),  to  admit  of  the  side-aisles  which  in  the 
cases  of  Saint-Sernin  and  Saint-Martin  de  Tours  are 
doubled.  The  high  pulpits  are  planned  on  a  half-circle. 

The  Church  of  Saint-Martial  was  richly  decorated  and 
possessed  a  considerable  treasure  which  was  dispersed 
during  the  course  of  centuries,  the  monks,  being  pressed  for 
want  of  money,  were  forced  to  sell  their  most  precious  be- 
longings more  than  once.  At  the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century 
was  established  at  Saint-Martial  a  very  active  goldsmiths' 
workshop,  and  it  is  known  that  a  certain  Ganzbert  made 
a  celebrated  statue  in  gold  of  Saint  Martial  there,  which  in 
its  beauty  rivalled  that  of  Saint  Foy  at  Conques. 
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SOME  PORTRAITS  OF  CEREMONY  OF 
THE  JACOBEAN  SCHOOL 

By  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 


IN  an  age  of  discovery,  when  men  travelled  across  un- 
charted oceans  in  quest  of  gold  and  of  those  things  that 
could  be  exchanged  for  gold,  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain,  a  maritime  power,  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
One  of  the  objects  of  a  merchant  adventurer  who  had 
amassed  wealth  was  to  eternize  himself.  He  wished  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  a  family,  a  family  that 
would  occupy  a  place  in  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  his 
country.  He,  therefore,  commissioned  some  artist  to  paint 
his  portrait. 

'The  aim  of  a  portrait  is  to  express  character  in  terms  of 
paint;  it  can  only  succeed  in  this  if  all  the  resources  of  art 
are  used.'*  A  portrait  of  ceremony  emphasizes  those 
clement-  in  a  man  s  character  and  attire  which  distinguish 

*  Allan  Guynnr-Jonrs.  Portrait  Painters,  Phoenix  House,  London,  1950. 


him  as  a  public  personage.  It  was  natural,  for  several 
reasons,  that  the  art  of  portraiture  should  develop  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  an  age  when  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth 
was  in  course  of  formation.  For  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  England  was  to  exalt 
the  individual.  It  was  also  natural  that  leading  artists 
should  be  commissioned  to  paint  portraits  of  ceremony. 

In  previous  ages  many  important  offices  in  European 
States  had  been  held  by  ecclesiastics.  In  the  Tudor  period, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  we  find  laymen 
holding  positions  that  had  at  one  time  been  occupied  by 
the  clergy.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  a  custom  for 
one  holding  an  office  of  state,  a  high  civic  or  scholastic 
position,  or  a  successful  military  or  naval  commander,  to 
have  a  portrait  painted  which  was  destined  to  hang  in  the 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  GENTLEWOMAN  :  DANIEL  MY  I  ENS  ["HE  ELDER 


halls  of  the  public  body  to  which  the  subject  of  the  portrait 
belonged  or  of  which  he  was  a  patron.  It  became  usual  for 
a  great  soldier  or  sailor,  a  personage  such  as  the  mayor  of 
a  town  or  the  head  of  a  college  or  a  university,  to  have 
perpetuated  by  some  artist  both  his  name  and — as  far  as 
it  was  possible — his  character. 

Many  of  these  commissions  were  given  to  immigrant 
artists  from  the  Netherlands,  political  and  religious 
refugees  who  ultimately  became  British  subjects.  Professor 
W.  G.  Constable  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  portraits  painted  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Seventeenth  Century.*  The  lists  of  such 
portraits  published  by  writers  on  this  period  of  British  art 
comprise,  as  a  general  rule,  only  such  works  as  are  in 
Great  Britain,  most  of  them  still  in  the  houses  or  institu- 
tions for  which  they  were  originally  executed. 

There  are,  however,  in  America  two  groups  of  portraits 
of  ceremony  of  this  period  which  are  not  sufficiently 
known  to  students.  One  of  these  groups  is  a  series  of 

*  C.  H.  Collins  Bakrr.  Lely  and  I  he  Sluarl  Port, ail  Painters,  London.  Medici 
Society.  I  (|  I  ■.■ :  Kntlsh  Paining,  Boston,  1  I. dr.  (  iii-hm-m  I  I  i  n I .  I  n  ;  >  \\ '.  <  . 
Constable',  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  late  Elizabethan  Art,  Introduction- 
Painting.  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  London.  192G;  Commemorative  Catalogue 
of  the  Exhibition  of  British  Ait,  Royal  Ac  adcim  of  Arts.  London,  1934;  Oxford 
University  Press.  London.  n,Ti-  <:-  H.  Collins  Baker  and  W.  G.  Constable. 
English  Painting  «/  the  Sixteenth  and  S.nnteenth  Centimes.  Xeu  York,  Harcourt 
Brace  &  Co.,  n.d. 
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portraits  of  the  Lords  Baltimore  which  is  now  in  the 
Central  Hall  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  at  Baltimore. 
— Its  presence  there  is  due  to  the  public-spirited  generosity 
of  Dr.  Hugh  Hampton  Young,  of  that  city.  The  portraits 
in  the  other  group  were  brought  to  America  by  Stanford 
White  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 

Daniel  Mytens  the  Elder,  who  arrived  in  London  in 
1614,  was  born  at  The  Hague  in  the  year  1590.  In  Eng- 
land he  gained  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
James  the  First.  After  the  death  of  James  in  1625,  his 
successor,  Charles  the  First,  appointed  Mytens  painter  to 
the  Court. 

It  was  this  artist  who  executed  the  important  portrait 
of  George  Calvert,  first  Lord  Baltimore,  the  earliest  of 
those  Calvert  portraits  which  are  now  in  Baltimore.  This 
picture  is  recorded  in  a  list  made  by  Mr.  Collins  Baker  in 
1912.*  At  that  time  Collins  Baker  did  not  appear  to 
know  the  precise  whereabouts  of  this  painting. 

George  Calvert-  who  had  been  the  secretary  to  James 
the  First's  minister,  Sir  Robert  Cecil — was  knighted  in 
the  year  1617.  Two  years  later  lie  became  one  of  the 
King's  two  Secretaries  of  State.  In  1625,  Calvert,  w  ho 

*  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters,  London.  Medici 
Society,  [912.  Vol.  11.  Appendix  [,  p.  no. 
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SIR  THOMAS  DALE  :  ANGLO  FLEMISH  SCHOOL  :  EARLY  XVIITH  CENTL'R 


owned  property  in  Ireland,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and,  as  a  consequence,  resigned  his  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  The  King,  who  did  not  wish  to  lose  the 
services  of  Calvert,  created  him — on  his  resignation — 
Baron  Baltimore  of  Baltimore  in  Ireland.  The  first  Lord 
Baltimore  was  deeply  interested  in  the  colonization  of 
America.  He  purchased  property  in  Newfoundland  in 
1 62 1,  but,  owing  to  the  harsh  climate  of  that  province,  he 
soon  sought  to  obtain  lands  farther  south.  He  subsequently 
bought  estates  bordering  on  the  colony  of  Virginia,  a  piece 
of  territory  that  in  the  year  1632,  in  honour  of  the  Queen, 
received  the  name  of  Maryland  (Terra  Mariae).  George 
Calvert,  first  Lord  Baltimore,  would  have  been  the  actual 
Founder  of  Maryland  but  for  the  fact  that  he  died  before 
the  charter  conveying  this  province  to  him  could  be  exe- 
cuted. The  name  of  his  son  Cecil  Calvert  was  substituted 
for  that  of  George  Calvert. 

The  full-length  portrait  representing  Cecil  Calvert, 
second  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Founder  of  the  Province  of 


SIR  THOMAS  CO.Vir.4V  :  A  SOLDIER  NEPHEW  OF  SIR  HORACE  VERE 


Maryland,  is  of  particular  interest  for  two  reasons:  it  was 
painted  in  England  about  the  year  1670,  and  it  is  signed 
by  the  artist  who  painted  it — Gerard  Soest.  This  portrait 
has  already  been  published  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Tancred 
Borenius  which  gives  the  erroneous  date  of  1640  to  this 
work.*  The  child  at  the  Founder's  side  is  not  his  son.  It  is 
his  young  grandson  and  namesake,  Cecil  Calvert,  who 
owes  his  place  in  the  picture  to  the  fact  that  he  is  heir- 
apparent  to  the  title.  The  authorities  at  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library*"  have  found  evidence,  in  the  Archives  of 
Maryland  and  in  the  Calvert  Papers,  which  proves  that  the 
child  accompanied  his  father,  Charles  Calvert,  on  a  visit 
to  England  in  1669  and  that  he  remained  there  one  year. 
The  costumes  worn  by  the  two  principal  figures,  being  of 
the  period  of  Charles  the  Second,  help  to  confirm  the 

*  Dr.  Tancred  Borenius,  'Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  by  Gerard  Soest,' 
lhn!:'!^!i,n  Maga-jite.  .November  1933,  p.  193,  illustrated. 
+  James  W.  Foster  and  Beta  K.  Manakee,  The  Lords  Baltimore.  The  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library.  Baltimore.  1942. 
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SIR  EDWARD  HARWOOD,  PAINTED  CA.  1620  AT  THE  AGE  OF  35 


fact  that  the  date  of  this  picture  is  about  1670.  The  pre- 
cocious infant  points  to  a  plan  of  the  property  to  which  he 
is  heir.  But  for  his  untimely  death  in  1681,  this  child 
might  have  become  the  fourth  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  remaining  four  portraits  of  the  Lords  Baltimore, 
being  later  in  date,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

Among  the  portraits  of  ceremony  which  Stanford  White 
brought  to  America  are  a  Portrait  of  a  Noblewoman — pre- 
sumed to  be  Lady  Arabella  Stuart — by  Marcus  Gheeraerts 
the  Younger,  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentlewoman  by  Daniel 
Mytens  the  Elder,  and  four  portraits  of  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  Sir  Honur  Wiv. 

Marcus  Gheeraerts  the  Elder  was  pre-eminent  among 
those  artists  who  came  to  England  from  the  Netherlands. 
This  painter,  having  become  a  Protestant,  left  his  own 
country  in  1568  to  escape  the  religious  persecutions  that 
were  taking  place  on  the  Continent.  He  brought  with  him 


SIR  JOH.X  HIRLACY  (BORLASKi  .  sKKVKK  I'NDI  K  MU  Hi  >R  U  K  VI  KK 


his  child,  Marcus  Gheeraerts  the  Younger.  As  the 
younger  Gheeraerts  received  his  training  in  EngL...d,  and 
as  he  lived  and  worked  in  that  country  throughout  his 
career,  he  must  be  regarded  as  an  artist  of  the  British 
school.  A  Court  painter,  like  his  father,  he  executed  at 
least  six  portraits  of  the  Queen  which  are  in  British 
collections. 

This  work  of  the  younger  Gheeraerts  which  is  now  in 
America,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  represent  Each 
Arabella  Stuart,  is  a  typical  portrait  of  cerenn >n\ ,  hut  it  is 
not  without  deep  human  interest.  The  face  of  the  woman 
and  her  pose  tell  us  a  lot  about  her.  She  is  a  ladv  of  high 
rank,  intelligent,  sell-contained,  outwardly  placid  and 
dignified.  But  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  state  with 
absolute  assurance  whom  this  portrait  represents.  History 
that  is  worth}  of  the  name  of  history  has  to  do  with  facts 
and  ideas,  but  primarily  with  facts.  And  this  is  true  no  less 
of  art  history  than  it  is  of  political  history.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  this  portrait  represents  a  Royal  personage; 
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and  some  regard  it  as  an  early  representation  of  Queen 
Mary  herself  as  a  young  Tudor  princess;  but  the  subject 
of  the  portrait  has  not  been  identified  with  historical 
certainty.  It  is,  however,  without  any  doubt,  a  typical 
portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  Court  by  the  greatest  British 
portrait-painter  of  his  age.  In  painting  this  picture,  Marcus 
Ghceracrts  the  Younger  adopted  the  technique  that  was 
commonly  used  by  artists  of  the  Netherlands.  He  paid 
careful  attention  to  details  without  making  them  too 
prominent:  they  do  not  distract  the  observer's  eye  from 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  composition.  The  ribbon  bows 
and  the  lace  of  the  overdress  are  not  executed  in  any  per- 
functory manner.  They  are  painted  with  a  tender  delicacy 
and  charm,  qualities  which  Gheeraerts  inherited  from  his 
English  forerunners  and  made  his  own.  The  reticence  and 
quiet  poetry  of  this  distinctly  British  artist  are  evidence  of 
his  English  temperament. 

Daniel  Mytens  the  Elder  is  the  author  of  a  Portrait  of  a 
Gentlewoman,  a  picture  which  may  represent  a  princess  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick.  Stanford  White  failed  to  recog- 
nize its  true  author,  or  even  the  school  of  painting  to  which 
it  belonged.  He  attributed  it  to  a  Spanish  master,  Juan 
Carreno  de  Miranda,  an  amazing  attribution.*  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  a  picture  of  the  Anglo-Dutch 
school,  a  work  of  Daniel  Mytens  the  Elder.  It  was  Mr. 
C.  H.  Collins  Baker  who  first  attributed  the  picture  to  this 
artist,  though  other  qualified  experts  had  recognized  al- 
ready that  it  was  a  work  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  school. 

In  painting  this  picture  the  artist  was  influenced  by 
Italian  masters,  more  especially  by  Titian.  This  is  obvious 
in  the  colour  and  form  of  the  hanging.  The  lines  of  this 
green  velvet  curtain  help  to  give  height  to  the  subject  of 
the  portrait,  while  its  colour  contrasts  well  with  the  lady's 
rose  skirt,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  white  lace  gar- 
ment that  covers  it.  The  picture,  however,  reveals  clearly 
its  Anglo-Netherlandish  source.  Looking  at  it,  we  realize 
that,  in  some  not  unimportant  respects,  Daniel  Mytens 
forestalled  Van  Dyck.  Mytens  was  an  excellent  painter  of 
portraits,  and  this  is  a  characteristic  work  of  his. 

The  four  portraits  of  captains  form  part  of  a  series  of 
pictures  that  were  ordered  by  Sir  Horace  Vere.  They 
represent  officers  who,  at  different  periods  of  their  res- 
pective careers,  served  in  the  campaigns  of  this  outstand- 
ing military  leader.  Nineteen  of  these  portraits  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  which  were 
published  in  London  in  1657  as  being  at  Kirby  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Horace  Vere.  A  daughter  of  Sir  Horace  Vere 
married  Lord  Townshend,  and  these  pictures  were  sub- 
sequently inherited  by  the  Townshend  family  in  whose 
possession  they  remained  until  the  collection  at  Raynham 
Hall  was  dispersed  in  1904.+ 

Though  somewhat  conventional  in  composition,  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  fully  conveys  to  us  the 
character  of  this  soldier  who  founded  'Dale's  Code'  and 
who  ruled  Virginia  with  pitiless  severity.  To  the  present 
day,  in  this  State,  his  name  is  used  to  repress  unruly 
children.  The  sternness  of  this  tall,  powerful  man  is 
accentuated  by  the  simplicity  of  his  black  costume:  firm- 
ness,  even  cruelty,  are  indicated  in  his  set  jaw  and  piercing 

*    lit,  Aitoli,  Property  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  Stanford  White.  Sale 
( :ai.,!oo,„  ,,|  if,,-  American  Art  Association,  New  York,  1907. 
t  CluiMi.    Manson  ..V  Woods.  Catalouu,  0/  the  Townshend  Heirlooms  comprising 
Important  l'i,tu„~\  by  Old  Master*  aw!  /-arnily  Portraits  Iroin  Ravnham  Hall. 

Norfolk,  London,  1904. 


eyes.  His  long,  well-shaped  legs  are  clearly  delineated. 
They,  stand  out  from  the  subtly  rendered  parquet  floor. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  died  in  1618;  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  a  posthumous  portrait. 

Sir  Thomas  Conway,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Horace  Vere,  saw 
active  service  under  his  distinguished  uncle.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  given  important  military  commands  in  the 
Germanic  and  Netherlands  campaigns.  This  portrait  de- 
picts a  handsome  aristocrat.  He  has  fair,  curly  hair,  a 
delicately  painted  beard  and  a  sensitive,  mobile  mouth. 
Although  inscribed  on  the  painting  as  a  Captain,  Sir 
Thomas  Conway  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
which  may  possibly  explain  the  appearance  of  the  silk 
scarf  which  is  knotted  around  his  right  arm.  The  scarf  is 
embroidered  with  hornets  and  flowers.  It  is  painted  with 
brilliancy  and  verve.  The  face  and  head  of  this  portrait  are 
also  extremely  well  painted  by  a  gifted  artist  who  has  been 
influenced  by  some  miniaturist  such  as  Nicholas  Hilliard. 
This  portrait  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  pictures  of  the  four 
captains. 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  Sir  Edward 
Harwood.  Far  from  tall,  he  appears  to  add  to  his  height 
and  importance  by  the  elegance  of  his  costume  and  by  the 
way  he  dresses  his  hair.  His  green  stockings  and  the  some- 
what lavish  use  of  gold  embroidery  on  his  person  reveal 
him  as  a  dandy.  His  brow  is  broad  and  full  and  his  eyes 
are  alert  and  determined.  This  soldier  is  obviously  in- 
telligent and  perspicacious:  yet  he  was  not  always  in  com- 
mand of  his  emotions.  In  a  rage,  he  killed  a  man  and  had 
to  flee  from  England.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  adopted  a 
military  career.  The  artist  who  painted  this  picture  at- 
tempts to  give  space  and  atmosphere  to  his  portrait.  The 
subject  is  posed  in  an  attitude  which  Van  Dyck  was  later 
to  use  frequently. 

Sir  John  Burlacy  (Borlase),  inscribed  as  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  on  his  portrait,  was  a  distinguished  soldier  who 
served  under  Sir  Horace  Vere  at  the  siege  of  Ostend  in 
1604.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the  Palatinate  in 
1620,  and  again  fought  under  Sir  Horace  Vere  at  Bar-le- 
Duc  in  1629.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
a  Lord  Justice  in  Ireland.  This,  however,  was  an  office  that 
the  old  warrior  was  not  fitted  to  fill.  In  January  1644, 
Burlacy  was  superseded.  He  held,  however,  the  post  of 
Master  of  Ordnance  from  1633  until  his  death  in  1649. 

This  portrait  of  Sir  John  Burlacy  lacks  the  animation  of 
the  companion  works:  the  possessor  of  handsome  features, 
in  expression  he  appears  to  be  somewhat  characterless. 
The  artist  who  painted  this  portrait  does  not  seem  to  be 
inspired  by  the  subject  of  the  picture.  Although  the  lace 
ruff  is  delicately  suggested  and  the  scarlet  sash  brilliant  in 
colour,  there  is  a  certain  tediousness  in  the  painting  of  the 
plumed  helmet  and  gauntlet  which  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  the  skill  with  which  these  objects  are  executed  in 
the  three  other  pictures. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  precise  attribution  as  to  the 
authorship  of  these  four  portraits.  They  were  painted 
probably  between  the  years  1610  and  1620  in  one  of  the 
studios  formed  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
painting  of  portraits  in  this  period,  as  Professor  W.  G. 
Constable  has  stated,  'was  primarily  a  trade  or  craft' 
which  was  'in  the  hands  of  a  few  professional  groups.'*  In 
these  portraits  there  exists  a  similarity  of  pose  and  of 

*  W.  G.  Constable,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of 
Late  Elizabethan  Art,  London.  1926,  p.  24. 

( Concluded  on  page  220) 
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THE  collecting  enthusiasm  of  the  Princes  of  Renais- 
sance Europe  was  not  satisfied  with  the  acquisition 
of  pictures,  sculpture  and  what  are  now  known  as 
objets  d'art.  The  humanism  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  de- 
manded of  the  educated  Prince  a  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  learning,  and  in  their  endeavour  to  achieve 
universal  knowledge,  the  German  monarchs,  with  whom 
I  am  here  concerned,  filled  their  Kunst  und  Wiinderkam- 
mem  (Galleries  of  Art  and  Curiosities)  not  only  with  works 
of  art,  but  with  mechanical  devices,  scientific  and  mathe- 
matical instruments  and  curiosities  of  a  kind  which  would 
now  be  considered  more  appropriate  for  display  in  a 
museum  of  medical  science.  With  the  Habsburg  Emperor 
Rudolph  II  (born  1552 — Emperor  1576-1612),  the  mania 


for  collecting  reached  a  pitch  hardly  ever  equalled  since. 
The  1949  Exhibition  of  Treasures  from  Vienna,  held  in 
the  Tate  Gallery,  gave  at  least  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  Rudolph's  collections,  which  were 
housed  in  the  castle  of  Hradschin  in  Prague.  By  no  means 
all  the  works  of  art  shown  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
exhibition  was  its  revelation  of  the  extent  and  the  superb 
quality  of  the  jewellers'  and  goldsmiths'  work  turned  out 
by  his  Court  workshop  in  Prague.  The  exhibition  gave  an 
impression  of  the  collecting  activities  of  the  Habsburg 
Emperors  almost  purely  in  their  artistic  aspects.  Their 
collections  also  consisted  of  objects  of  curiosity  as  well  as 
of  works  of  art.  Rudolph  himself  was  prey  to  an  almost 
irresistible  melancholy,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
have  predisposed  him  towards  an  interest  in  the  bizarre 
and  the  unnatural.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  patent  medicines  of  the  time,  in  particular 
of  the  bezoars,  of  which  some  magnificently  mounted 
examples*  were  included  in  the  Vienna  exhibition.  The 
bezoar,  a  stone  removed  from  the  gall  bladder  of  an 
animal,  was  accepted  in  the  Sixteenth,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter even  in  the  Eighteenth,  Century  as  a  universal  remedy, 
and  Rudolph's  agent  in  Spain,  the  Freiherr  von  Kheven- 
hiiller,  sent  him  one  in  September  1595,  which  he  was 
recommended  to  carry  against  his  heart  as  a  cure  for  that 
melancholy  which  was  his  particular  affliction. f 

Against  this  background  of  general  credulity,  of  belief 
in  alchemy  and  witchcraft,  one  tends  to  be  sceptical  about 
the  degree  of  understanding  reached  by  Rudolph  as  re- 
gards the  collection  of  scientific  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments which  he  accumulated  in  Prague.  It  was,  of  course, 
fashionable  to  take  an  interest  in  such  articles.  Amongst 
his  contemporaries,  the  Landgraf  Wilhelm  of  Hesse 
(1532-92)  and  the  Kurfiirst  August  of  Saxony  (1553-86) 
both  built  up  large  collections  of  instruments.  That  of  the 
Electors  of  Saxony  has  remained  intact  and  complete  in 
Dresden  under  the  title  of  the  Maivmatisch-Physikalischer 
Salon. 

During  the  Sixteenth  Century  great  progress  was  made 
in  the  design  and  accuracy  of  mathematical  instruments. 
What  had  been  mere  curiosities,  complicated  automata 
that  were  little  more  than  playthings,  evolved  into  instru- 
ments capable  of  exact  measurements,  in  the  use  of  which 
powerful  Princes  were  anxious  to  receive  instruction.  One 
thing  remained  constant;  however  restricted,  however 
scientific  the  ultimate  function  of  the  instrument,  it  was 
treated  not  only  as  a  technical  object  but  received  just  as 
extensive  a  programme  of  ornament  as  the  cups  or  dishes 
intended  for  the  Imperial  table.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  most  highly  skilled  bronze-founders  of  the  day  worked 

*  Numbered       (  ,m,|   {-,-,  in  the  <  alal<>i;ue  ol  Ihe  exhibition. 

t  A.  Llotsky,  Festschrift',!,  tamslluslonsclm,  Musnmis,  II  Tell.   Kiste  Halite. 

Vienna,  [941   5,  p.  246. 
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on  these  instruments,  which  were  usually  made  of  cast  and 
gilt  copper  or  bronze.  A  glance  at  the  illustrations  to  this 
note  will  confirm  these  comments  on  the  quality  of  design 
and  the  execution  of  these  instruments  and  their  mounts. 

Rudolph  II  employed  at  Prague  the  greatest  astrono- 
mer of  his  day,  the  Dane,  Tycho  Brahe;  and,  in  order  to 
furnish  him  with  instruments  of  extreme  precision,  en- 
gaged the  famous  Swiss  instrument-maker,  Jost  Burgi, 
who,  after  working  for  the  Landgraf  Wilhelm  of  Hesse,  was 
appointed  Kammeruhrmacher  in  Prague  on  May  15th,  1604, 
with  a  salary  of  60  gulden  a  month.*  Another  great  name 
in  sixteenth-century  instrument-making,  Christoph  Schus- 
sler  of  Augsburg,  also  probably  received  commissions  from 
Rudolph,  for  in  1593  he  was  summoned  to  Prague  by  the 
Emperor  and  received  the  sum  of  100  gulden  for  his 
expenses.! 

Such  was  the  extent  of  Rudolph's  requirements  of 
finely  made  instruments,  both  for  his  own  Kunstkammer  and 
for  presentation  to  foreign  Princes,  that  he  gave  many 
commissions  to  independent  craftsmen.  A'mongst  the 
instrument-makers  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
accounl  !jooks  of  the  Prague  Hofzahlungsamt  (Court  ac- 
counts office  are  two  citizens  of  Augsburg,  Georg  Roll  and 

*  Llotsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  257.  +  Ibid.,  p.  257. 


Johannes  Reinhold,  each  of  whom  delivered  celestial 
globes  to  the  Imperial  Kunstkammer.  These  two  craftsmen 
seem  to  have  worked  together  for  a  time,  but  they  also 
worked  independently,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  Prague 
Hofzahlungsamt  they  are  always  referred  to  separately. 
They  specialized  in  the  production  of  celestial  globes,  of 
which  five  bearing  their  signatures,  either  individually  or 
jointly,  are  known  to  me.  The  standard  work*  on  celestial 
and  terrestri.il  globes  lists  only  three  celestial  globes  by 
Roll  and/or  Reinhold,  namely  those  in  the  Kunsthis- 
torisches  Museum,  Vienna  (No.  i),  in  the  Matematisch- 
Physikalischer  Salon,  Dresden  (No.  iv),  and  in  the  Osserva- 
torio  di  Capodimonte ,  Naples  (No.  v) .  To  these  can  be  added 
one  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris  (No.  ii), 
and  one  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London 
(No.  Hi). 

All  these  globes  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the 
individual  parts,  with  minor  exceptions,  were  cast  from 
one  set  of  moulds.  There  is  in  the  National  Maritime 
Museum,  Greenwich,  a  terrestrial  globe  by  Johannes 
Reinhold,  here  illustrated  in  No.  vi.  In  construction  it 
differs  fundamentally  from  the  series  of  globes  described 
here. 

Before  discussing  the  individual  globes,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  and,  as  far  as  possible,  non-technical  ac- 
count of  their  function  and  mechanism.  They  are  so 
similar  that  a  description  of  one  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
working  of  all  five.  For  the  purpose  of  description  I  shall 
deal  with  the  Paris  globe  (No.  n).] 

It  consists  of  a  clock,  a  moving  representation  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  a  fixed  terrestrial  sphere.  The 
mechanism  of  the  clock  and  of  the  revolving  sphere  is  set 
within  the  latter,  and  consists  of  a  going  train,  a  striking 
train,  a  quarter-chiming  train,  besides  the  wheelwork  re- 
quired to  operate  the  circles  that  represent  the  motions  of 
sun  and  moon. 

The  going  train  is  an  eight-day  one,  both  it  and  the  two 
striking  trains  have  fusees  and  spring-barrels.  The  going 
train  and  the  hour-striking  train  are  placed  between  the 
two  larger  circular  plates  (No.  vii),  while  the  quarter- 
striking  train  is  between  the  two  smaller  plates.  The  clock 
is  fitted  with  two  silver  dials,  enriched  with  translucent 
enamel;  these  are  placed  one  above  the  other  at  the 
north  pole  of  the  sphere.  One  dial  is  divided  into  eight 
segments,  each  representing  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
so  that  the  hand  makes  one  complete  revolution  in  two 
hours.  The  second  dial  is  marked  with  twenty-four 
divisions,  representing  twice  twelve  hours,  and  the  hand 
makes  one  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours.  Finally,  at  the 
south  pole  of  the  sphere  is  a  moving  dial  which  makes  one 
complete  revolution  in  twelve  hours  and  shows  the  hours 
against  a  fixed  indicator. 

The  face  of  the  globe  is  engraved  with  stars  and  the 
constellations.  The  southern  hemisphere,  which  was  con- 
sidered less  interesting,  bears  the  signature  of  the  maker 
within  a  cartouche,  and  is  further  pierced  with  a  series  of 
holes  in  order  to  enable  the  chimes  to  be  heard.  The 
celestial  globe  makes  one  revolution  in  twenty-four 
hours'  sidereal  time.  A  large  circle  of  blued  steel  turns 
around  the  axis  of  the  earth  and  represents  the  mean 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  moon.  Another  similar  circle 

*  E.  L.  Stevenson.  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.,  1921. 
+  I  am  indebted  to  M.  M.  Daumas  of  the  Corneiivloin-  National  des  Arts  et 
Mili.n  lor  the  details  of  this  account. 
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turns  around  the  axis  of  the  earth  in  a  mean  day.  It 
carries  with  it  another  ring  moving  around  the  ecliptic  to 
which  is  attached  a  disk  representing  the  sun. 

The  sphere  is  supported  by  a  cradle  of  four  arms,  which 
carry  a  horizontal  plateau  of  gilt  bronze,  within  which  is 
set  a  movable  calendar  ring  engraved  with  the  days, 
months,  fete  days,  etc.  The  ring  moves  round  in  its  bed 
and  the  days  are  shown  by  a  fixed  indicator.  The  action 
of  the  movement  is  transmitted  to  the  calendar  ring  by  an 
adjustable  arm  which  is  operated  from  the  south  pole  of 
the  sphere. 

The  action  of  the  movement  is  transmitted  to  the 
various  indicators  by  a  series  of  concentric  tubes  running 
through  the  globe  between  the  poles.  The  outer  tube 
actuates  the  two  rings  representing  the  revolution  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon.  Within  this  tube  is  a  second  tube, 
which  transmits  the  motions  of  the  movement  to  the  clock 
face.  A  third  tube  transmits  the  action  of  the  striking 
mechanism,  while  a  fourth  operates  the  calendar  ring. 
Through  all  these  tubes  runs  the  winding  spindle,  which 
is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  moved  up  and  down  within 
the  globe.  This  device  is  necessary,  as  the  winding  wheels 
of  the  three  different  trains  are  set  at  different  planes  within 
the  globe.  If  the  winding  spindle  is  pushed  as  far  as  it 
will  go  into  the  globe,  the  going  train  is  wound  up.  In  the 
central  position  the  hour-striking  is  wound,  and  in  the 
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fully  withdrawn  position  the  quarter-chiming  is  wound. 

The  axis  of  the  poles  of  the  sphere  is  inclined  on  the 
vertical  axis  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  sphere  is  cor- 
rectly orientated,  it  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The 
orientation  can  be  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  a 
compass  set  in  the  base  of  the  sphere.  The  celestial  globe 
is  supported  by  four  legs.  Within  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
legs  is  ,i  sin. ill  terrestrial  globe,  which  can  be  orientated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  celestial  globe.  It  is  engraved  with 
the  meridians  and  parallels  and  the  contours  of  the 
continents  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  the  time.  While 
the  latitudes  are  indicated  with  some  exactness,  the 
longitudes  show  considerable  errors. 

Finally,  on  the  base  are  four  sun-dials,  calculated  for 
the  latitudes  of  42,  45,  48  and  51  degrees.  At  the  side  of 
each  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  localities  possessing 
the  latitude  appropriate  for  their  use. 

The  main  differences  between  the  globes  relate  to  the 
calendar.  Thus  the  Paris  globe  is  engraved  with  the  years 
from  1588  to  i(579,  and  witn  dominical  letter  and 
other  variable  indications  for  each  year  over  this  period, 
all  according  to  the  reformed  (Gregorian)  calendar.  The 
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London  globe  is,  on  the  other  hand,  engraved  with  the  years  and  variables 
from  1584  to  1620,  repeated  twice,  on  one  side  of  the  globe  according  to  the 
Julian  calendar  and  on  the  other  side  according  to  the  Gregorian. 

The  "lobes  also  vary  as  to  completeness;  the  London  and  the  Naples 
globes  have  each  lost  their  base,  with  the  terrestrial  globe  that  was  mounted 
on  it.  Further,  the  mechanism  operating  the  calendar  ring  is  no  longer  present 
on  the  London,  Vienna  and  Naples  globes.  This  feature  was  probably  re- 
moved because  it  did  not  function  effectively.  The  difficulty  was  that,  as  the 
sphere  had  to  be  movable  in  order  that  it  might  be  correctly  orientated,  so 
also  must  the  arm  which  transmitted  the  action  of  the  movement  to  the 
calendar  ring  be  extensible  in  order  that  its  length  could  be  adjusted  in  re- 
lation to  the  position  of  the  sphere.  The  mechanism  of  the  arm  was  therefore 
both  delicate  and  complex. 

Having  regard  to  the  date  of  their  manufacture,  these  instruments  are  of 
remarkable  complexity;  but  they  are  bettered  in  one  detail  by  the  other- 
wise very  similar  globes  of  Jost  Burgi,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in  the 
Conservatoire  .Xational  des  Arts  et  Metiers*  The  Burgi  globe  is  provided  with 
a  perpetual  calendar,  and  the  indicator  jumps  one  day  every  leap  year.  This 
feature  is  not  present  on  the  Roll  and  Reinhold  globes.  The  technical  prob- 
lems of  the  functioning  of  these  globes  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  works  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes,  and  I  shall  not  deal 
with  it  further  here. 

Of  the  five  recorded  globes  by  Roll  or  Reinhold,  two  can  be  identified  in 
Mo  v  \  celestial  globe  dated  1589  :  osser-  contemporary  inventories.  The  first  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  A 'unsthistorisches 
,  atorio  astronomu  o  Di »  apodimonte,  Naples  Museuni)  Vienna.  It  is  signed  by  George  Roll  on  an  engraved  cartouche  on 
the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  globe  '1584  Facta  in  Augusta  per  Georgium  Roll.' 
Although  dated  1584,  this  globe  was  not  purchased  for  the  Imperial  collection  until  1588.  It  was  acquired  in  that  year 
for  the  Prague  Kunstkammer  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  and  the  following  item  in  the  accounts  of  the  Hojzahlungsamt  refers 
to  it."|"  June  24th,  1589:  'Der  Hofzahlmeister  stellt  die  Kaufsumme  fur  ein  von  ihm  dem  kaiserlichen  Kammerdiener  Ubergebenes 
Uhrwerk  oder  globum  cod  est  em,  welches  (ieorg  Roll  Burger  and  Uhrmacher  ZM  Augsburg,  ihro  Maj  .  .  .  urn  ein  tausend  Gulden  rheinisch 
kaujlich  dargegeben,  in  Ausgabe.'  (The  court  Paymaster  pays  out  the  purchase  price  for  a  clockwork  or  globum  coelestem, 
which  he  has  handed  over  to  the  guardian  of  the  Imperial  collection,  which  clock  Georg  Roll,  citizen  and  clock- 
maker  of  Augsburg,  sold  to  your  Majesty  ...  for  one  thousand  Rhenish  gulden.) 

This  globe  (No.  i)  was  shown  in  London  in  the  1949  Vienna  Treasures  exhibition. £  It  is  the  finest  of  the  existing 
globes  by  either  Roll  or  Reinhold,  and  has  certain  special  features  which  are  not  present  on  the  others.  In  the  first 
place,  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  not  only  engraved  with  the  constellations,  but  painted  in  enamel  colours  with  what 
at  the  time  was  described  as  Kaltemail.  Secondly,  it  is  surmounted  by  a  female  figure  in  cast,  gilt  and  painted  brass, 
fixed  at  the  uppermost  point  of  the  meridional  circle  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  figure  holds  in  the  right  hand  an 
astrolabe,  while  on  her  head  is  mounted  a  wind  vane.  I  have  been  able  to  place  this  globe  side  by  side  with  the  one 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  found  that  while  the  metal  parts  were  identical  in  size  and  shape  and  must 
have  been  cast  from  the  same  moulds,  the  engraving  of  the  constellations  had  been  carried  out  by  different  hands.  The 
engraving  of  the  Vienna  example  seemed  to  be  the  finer,  though  it  was  not  possible  to  be  certain  on  this  point  as  the 
London  globe  is  in  an  inferior  state  of  preservation. 

The  second  globe  (No.  iv),  the  history  of  which  since  the  date  of  manufacture  can  be  accounted  for,  is  in  the 
Matematisch-Physikalischer  Salon  at  Dresden.  This  piece  is  listed  in  the  Inventory  of  the  Dresden  Kunstkammer^  as  follows: 
' Himmels-globus-Uhr  auf  vier  Greifenfussen,  vergoldet,  von  Georg  Roll  und  Job.  Reinhold  in  Augsburg,  1586.'  (Celestial  globe  and 
clock  supported  on  four  griffin  feet,  gilt,  by  George  Roll  and  Joh.  Reinhold  of  Augsburg,  1586.)  It  is  signed  in  a 
cartouche  on  the  globe  'Georg  Roll  et  Joannes  Reinhold  elaborabant  Augustae  1586.''  In  his  account  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Dresden  collections, ||  von  Seydlitz  states  that  this  globe  was  ordered  from  Roll  and  Reinhold  in  1586,  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  the  curious  assumption  that,  because  the  globe  was  completed  in  1586,  it  must  have  been  ordered  in  that 
same  year.  Stevenson,^]  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  it  was  not  acquired  for  the  Knnstkammer  until  1593,  but  he  also 
mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Elector  August  in  person  used  it.  As  August  died  in  1586,  the  very  year  in  which  the  globe 
was  completed,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  so.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  acquired  by 
the  Kunstkammer  until  1593  justifies  us  in  dismissing  the  story  as  apocryphal.  I  am  informed  by  the  present  Director  of 
the  Matem.-Physikalischer  Salon  that  the  globe  was  purchased  by  order  of  the  Elector  Christian  II  in  1593. 

The  Dresden  globe  differs  from  the  Vienna  example,  firstly  in  that  it  is  crowned  by  an  armillary  sphere  instead  of  a 
female  figure,  and  secondly  by  reason  of  the  differing  design  of  the  pierced  arms  which  support  the  globe.  The  design 
of  these  corresponds,  in  fact,  with  that  of  the  globe  at  Naples  (No.  v).  In  other  respects,  the  Vienna  and  Dresden  globes 
are  similar,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  is  signed  by  Roll  alone  and  the  other  by  both  Roll  and  Reinhold. 

Although  only  one  celestial  globe  by  the  Augsburg  masters  has  survived  in  Vienna,  there  are  numerous  references 
in  the  archives  of  the  Prague  accounts  office  to  other  objects  delivered  by  them.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  an 

*  Described  and  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition.  'Chefs  ifoeun,  <h  V  Hmlogerie.'  Pans,  1949,  No.  38. 
t  Vienna  Jahrbuch,  Vol.  7.  Reg.  \o.  -,40,0.  +  No.  384  in  the  catalogue. 

t  < .{noted  by  \.  Seydlit/.  Die  hum/  111  Dies, ten,  Dresden,  K)2I,  .^weile\  liueh,  Anlage  23,  No.  377.  ||  Op.  cit..  p.  232.  f  Op.  cit.,  p.  181. 
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iUhrwerK — unfortunately  it  is  not  described  more  exactly — delivered  by  Georg  Roll  to  the  Prague  Kunstkammer  in  or 
before  the  year  1587.  On  May  3rd,  1587,  we  read  that  the  Court  Paymaster  was  authorized  to  pay,  as  an  instalment 
towards  the  purchase  price,  the  sum  of  4,000  thaler.*  On  May  28th  of  the  same  year,  Roll  received  a  further  200 
kroner  on  account,!  and  finally,  on  February  16th,  1589,  the  Paymaster  was  authorized  to  make  a  payment  of  2,033 
gulden,  40  kreuzer  in  respect  of  the  same  Uhrwerk.%  There  is  no  means  of  determining  the  precise  nature  of  this  clock- 
work, but  it  is  of  interest  on  account  of  its  very  high  price.  For  comparative  purposes,  the  following  prices  are  instructive. 

In  December  1588  a  gold  cup  was  purchased  for  2,500  thaler;  in  August  1607  a  chain  set  with  diamonds  cost  1,000 
gulden  (1,000  thaler  equalled  about  1,250  gulden,  but  the  rate  of  exchange  fluctuated  from  time  to  time).  A  clock  cost- 
ing 6,000  thaler  must  have  been  an  object  of  great  splendour.  It  no  longer  exists  in  Vienna,  and  was  probably  given 
by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  to  some  other  Prince  and  subsequently  melted  down  to  recover  the  precious  metals  from 
which  it  was  presumably  constructed.  Alternatively,  it  may  have  been  looted  from  Prague  in  1648  when  the  Swedes 
captured  the  contents  of  the  Imperial  Kunstkammer. 

In  addition  to  the  two  works  by  Roll,  we  have  records  of  one  or  possibly  two  celestial  globes  furnished  by  Hans 
Reinhold  to  the  Prague  Kunstkammer,  in  Nov.  1589  and  Nov.  1591  respectively.  An  entry  in  the  Ilojrjihliniosamt  archives 
of  November  9th,  1589,  records  the  handing  over  to  the  Imperial  Kunstkammer  of  an  'Uhrwerk'  or  'globum  coelestem'  pur- 
chased from  Hans  Reinhold,  citizen  and  clock-maker  of  Augsburg,  for  1,000  gulden. §  The  second  entry  is  an  instruction 
to  the  Hof zahlmeister  to  pay  Hans  Reinhold  for  an  'Uhrwerk'  or  'globum  coelesterri  800  thaler,||  that  is,  400  thaler  on  account 
plus  a  further  50  thaler  for  costs  of  travelling  and  provisions,  which  had  been  allowed  him. 

It  is  probable  that  both  these  entries  refer  to  the  same  globe.  Rudolph  spent  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  that  he  was 
rarely  able  to  pay  for  his  purchases  in  full  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Full  payment  for  the  6,000-thaler  clock,  delivered  by 
Roll  in  or  before  May  1587,  was  not  made  until  February  1589,  and  after  Roll's  death  in  1593  his  widow  was  still  apply- 
ing for  money  owing  for  goods  delivered  earlier. It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  first  entry  quotes  the  price  of  the 
globe  as  1,000  gulden,  the  second  refers  to  800  thaler.  The  thaler  was  the  normal  unit  of  currency  in  Augsburg,  and 
at  the  exchange  rate  then  current  the  two  sums  were  approximately  equal.  A  delay  of  two  years  in  payment  would  be 
quite  normal;  actually  Reinhold  had  to  wait  even  longer,  for  in  November 
1 59 1  he  got  only  half  of  the  sum  due  and  the  remaining  400  were  not  paid 
over  till  later. 

There  is  no  globe  by  Reinhold  in  the  Kunst/irs/orischcs  Museum,  and  it  is 
tempting  to  speculate  as  to  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  three  globes  of  un- 
known provenance,  preserved  in  London,  Paris  and  Naples  respectively,  may 
have  been  made  originally  for  the  Prague  Kunstkammer.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  its  leaving  the  Kunstkammer.  It  might  have  been  presented 
as  a  gift;  as  the  Emperor  already  possessed  an  almost  identical  globe  by  Roll, 
he  would  have  no  reason  to  retain  a  second  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
globe  had  remained  in  Prague,  it  might  have  been  removed  from  there  in  1 648 
as  part  of  the  Swedish  booty,  which  was  valued  at  the  time  at  over  seven  mil- 
lion (thaler  or  gulden,  the  currency  is  not  specified).  In  the  Inventory**  of  the 
property  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  dating  from  the  years  1652-3,  are 
listed  a  number  of  precious  objects,  which  are  described  as  having  come  from 
Prague.  Amongst  these  are  listed  fifteen  valuable  clocks  and  eight  globes. 
Though  many  of  the  objects  from  Prague  found  their  way  to  the  Swedish 
treasury,  others  were  taken  by  officers  of  the  Swedish  armies  and,  as  a  result, 
have  been  distributed  all  over  the  world.  In  the  words  of  the  latest  historian!  t 
of  the  Habsburg  treasures,  'and  so  the  wreck  of  the  Rudolphine  Kunstkammer 
was  distributed  in  almost  every  direction — to  Sweden,  Russia,  England,  France, 
Italy  and  even  America.' 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  provenance  of  any  one  of  these  three  globes. 
The  Paris  one  was  acquired  by  the  Conservatoire  .Xational  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in 
1866  by  transfer  from  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  There  is  no  record  in  the  Con- 
st nntoire  as  to  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Academic,  but  as  the  latter  institu- 
tion was  not  founded  until  1666,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  records  would  give  us 
information  as  to  its  original  purchaser.  The  London  globe  was  acquired  by 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1865,  having  been  presented  by  a  certain 
Mr.  Robert  Cough.  He  provided  no  information  .is  to  its  provenance  when  he 
gave  it  to  the  Museum.  According  to  Stephenson,!!  it  is  not  known  how  the 
globe  at  Naples  became  the  property  of  the  Observatory  there. 

Itis  therefore  necessary  to  turn  to  internal  evidence.  Ea<  h  globe  i.s  fully  signed: 


The  Paris  one — Globus 
cura  et  diligentia  accorm 


xUlliferi  » 
datum  et  r 


*  Vit 


a  -jahbwh.  Vol.  7.  Reg.  \,,. 
t  Ibid.,  Vol.  15,  Reg.  No.  11,662. 
§  Ibid.,  Vol.  7,  Reg.  No.  5,495. 
H  Ibid.,  Vol.  15,  Reg.  No.  11,679. 
ft  Llotsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  342. 


.  luminarium  automatique  Johan  Reinholdi  suma 
titer  elaboration  augustae  1588.  (Globe  showing 

174;  also  Vol.  15,  Reg.  No.  1 1,662. 
+  /Krf.,  Vol.  7,  Reg.  No.  ,.4!!-,;  .>lst»  Vol.  15.  R.-tr.  \„.  ,  ,/,„!(. 
,|  Ibid.,  Vol.  i;„  Reg.  No.  [1,678. 

**  Quoted  bv  I.lotskv,  <>/>.  ill.,  p.  '542. 
U  Of- cit..  p.  182. 
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the  motion  of  the  stars  and  clock 
of  automatic  motion,  designed 
and  newly  made  with  extreme 
care  and  diligence  by  Johann 
Reinhold  of  Augsburg,  1588.) 
The  London  one — Elaborabat  Georgius 
Roll  el  Johannes  Reinhold  in  Augusta. 
Anno  Domini.  1584.  (Made  by  Georg 
Roll  and  Johannes  Reinhold  in 
Augsburg  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1584.) 

The  Naples  one — Georg  Roll  el 
Johannes  Reinhold  elaborabanl  au- 
guslae  ij8g.  (Made  by  Georg  Roll 
and  Johannes  Reinhold  in  Augs- 
burg, 1589.) 

The  signatures,  while  fixing  the  date 

sequence  of  the  globes,  do  not  help  n<>.  vii.— the  move 
us  in  fixing  their  provenance. 

Turning  to  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the 
globes,  certain  differences  can  be  established.  Neither  the 
London  nor  the  Naples  example  has  a  base.  As,  however,  the 
compass  and  the  sun-dials  on  the  base  were  essential  for  the 
correct  orientation  of  the  instrument,  it  is  evident  that  these 
must  originally  have  been  present.  The  London  globe  has 
been  much  neglected  in  the  past,  and  must  have  been  sep- 
arated from  the  base  at  some  time  when  it  was  regarded 
as  out  of  date  and  useless.  The  screw  holes,  by  means  of 
which  the  base  was  originally  attached,  can  be  seen  on  the 
underside  of  the  claw-and-ball  feet.  A  more  significant 
difference  can  be  traced  in  the  design  of  the  openwork 
arms  which  support  the  globe.  There  are  three  patterns, 
which  for  convenience  I  will  term  a,  b  and  c.  Pattern  a  is 
found  on  the  Vienna  and  the  London  globes;  both  are 
dated  1584.  Pattern  b  is  found  on  the  Dresden  and  the 
Naples  globes,  dated  1586  and  1589  respectively.  Pattern 
c,  which  is  a  rather  more  florid  design,  is  present  on  the 
Paris  globe  only,  dated  1588.  One  further  difference 
exists,  namely  in  the  engraved  decoration  of  the  small 
sphere  into  which  the  four  arms  supporting  the  globe  are 
keyed.  The  Vienna  globe  is  engraved  at  this  point  with 
a  simple,  probably  intended  to  be  conventional,  leaf  pat- 
tern; the  Paris,  Naples  and  Dresden  globes  have  a  bird 
(a  pelican)  engraved  on  each  of  the  four  panels  between 
the  supporting  arms.  The  pelican  is  represented  in 
alternate  panels  with  head  raised  and  with  head  sunk. 
Finally,  the  London  globe  is  engraved  on  each  of  the  four 
panels  with  the  Imperial  double-headed  eagle  surmounted 
by  an  Imperial  crown.  Of  the  three  globes  without  re- 
corded provenance,  the  London  one  is  therefore  the  only 
example  that  can  on  internal  evidence  be  considered  as  the 
one  originally  bought  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph.  It  is  a 
fact  that  heraldic  motives  were  sometimes  used  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century  in  a  purely  decorative  way,  but  the 
presence  of  the  Imperial  arms  on  this  one  globe  is  at  least 
highly  suggestive.  If  the  London  globe  was  purchased  for 
the  Emperor,  one  might  have  expected  the  Vienna  globe, 
which  was  quite  certainly  bought  for  his  R'unstkammer,  to 
be  engraved  on  the  small  sphere  with  the  Imperial  arms 
also,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Reinhold  delivered  his  globe  to  the  Kunstkammer  in 
November  1589,  but  the  London  globe  is  dated  1584.  This 
dis<  repancy  might  at  first  seem  to  rule  out  the  possibility 


tween  the  two  masters 

Present  wi 

.584 

Vienna 

1584 

London 

1586 

Maritime 

London 

1588 

Paris 

1588 

Dresden 

•589 

Naples 

of  identity  between  the  two ;  however, 
the  Roll  globe  at  Vienna,  which  is 
dated  1584,  was  not  acquired  by  the 
Kunstkammer  till  1588  and  not  paid 
for  till  1589,  so  that  the  long  delay 
between  construction  and  delivery 
need  not  be  regarded  as  peculiar. 

There  is  one  further  problem  to 
be  considered,  before  final  judgment 
can  be  passed.  According  to  the 
Hofzdhlungsamtsrechnungen,  payment 
was  made  in  1589  to  Johannes 
Reinhold  alone,  but  the  London 
globe  is  signed  by  both  Roll  and 
Reinhold.  If  we  include  the  terres- 
trial globe  in  the  Maritime  Museum 
at  Greenwich,  we  have  six  globes  by 
Roll  and/or  Reinhold.  Each  is  signed 
and  dated,  but  it  is  difficult  to  gain  any 
clear  picture  of  the  relationship  be- 
he  evidence  of  these  dates. 

Signature 
Georg  Roll 
Georg  Roll  and 
Johannes  Reinhold 
,         Johannes  Reinhold 

Johannes  Reinhold 
Georg  Roll  and 

Johannes  Reinhold 
Georg  Roll  and 
Johannes  Reinhold 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  Roll  and  Reinhold 
had  a  loose  partnership,  according  to  which  they  were 
free  to  produce  instruments  either  individually  or  in 
co-operation.  If  they  were  working  in  partnership,  then 
the  fact  that  payment  was  made  to  one  of  them — in  the 
case  of  the  globe  bought  for  the  R'unstkammer,  to  Reinhold 
— does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  did  not  share  with 
his  partner  the  funds  he  received.  In  view  of  the  free 
nature  of  the  association  between  Roll  and  Reinhold,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  signature  of 
both  masters  on  the  London  globe  and  the  reference  to 
Reinhold  alone  in  the  Prague  records  need  outweigh  the 
positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  arms  on 
the  London  globe.  In  1589,  for  instance,  Reinhold  de- 
livered his  globe  to  the  Prague  R'unstkammer  valued  at  1,000 
gulden;  the  Naples  globe,  nevertheless,  which  is  also  dated 
1589,  is  signed  as  being  the  joint  work  of  both  Roll  and 
Reinhold. 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  high  quality  of  the  bronze- 
gilt  mounts  of  these  Augsburg  globes.  To  what  extent  they 
were  the  work  of  the  instrument-maker  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  probable  that  Roll  or  Reinhold  ordered  the  rough 
castings  of  the  mounts  and  parts  of  their  globes  from  an 
Augsburg  bronze-founder  and  executed  the  fine  work  on 
them  themselves.  Taking  the  Reinhold  terrestrial  globe 
(No.  vi)  as  an  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  base,  cast 
and  chased  with  cherubs'  heads  and  looped  draperies, 
upon  which  stand  three  Atlantides,  might  well  have  been 
taken  from  the  current  stock  of  a  contemporary  bronze- 
founder.  There  is  nothing  about  them  which  fits  them 
exclusively  for  service  as  the  base  of  a  globe;  they  might 
equally  well  have  supported  a  cup  or  a  dish. 

(Concluded  on  page  220) 
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BACCANALE  E  GIARDINO  D'AMORE 


By  F.  M.  GODFREY 


i 

IN  1 5 1 4  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  was  decorating  a 
chamber  and  on  certain  walls  had  caused  Dosso,  a 
Ferrarese  artist,  to  paint  stories  of  Aeneas,  Mars  and 
Venus  and  Vulcan  with  two  smiths  in  a  grotto.  He  also 
wanted  to  have  there  work  by  the  hand  of  Gian  Bellino 
who  painted  on  another  wall  Bacchantes,  musicians, 
satyrs  and  other  intoxicated  figures,  male  and  female,  sit- 
ting around  a  vat  of  red  wine,  and  nearby  a  Silenus,  quite 
naked  and  very  beautiful,  riding  on  his  ass  and  surrounded 
by  people  whose  hands  are  filled  with  fruit  and  with 
grapes.  This  work  was  indeed  executed  and  coloured  with 
great  diligence  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  Gian  Bellino 
ever  did;  although  in  the  treatment  of  draperies  there  is  a 
certain  sharpness  according  to  the  German  manner.  .  .  . 


Bellini  wrote  upon  the  above  mentioned  vat  the  following 
words:  Ioanncs  Belliims  Venetus p.  1514.  But  as  on  account  of 
his  advanced  years  he  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  com- 
plete the  work,  Titian  was  sent  for  as  the  most  excellent 
among  all  others  so  that  he  might  finish  it." 

Bellini's  Feast  of  the  Gods,  now  in  the  Widener  Collection 
at  Washington,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Vasari  as  the  first 
of  the  four  mythologies  painted  between  15 14  and  1523 
for  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The  reference  is 
highly  significant  of  Vasari's  manner  of  describing,  en- 
thusiastically though  often  inaccurately,  pictures  he  had 
seen  in  his  youth,  admirably  recalling  from  memory  sub- 
ject, mood  and  salient  points  of  the  composition.  Vasari's 
legend  that  the  aged  Bellini  was  unable  to  finish  the  work, 
being  an  octogenarian  at  the  time  of  its  conception,  had 
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faithful 


THE  WORSHIP  OF 


S  {LA  FECONDITj 


not  been  challenged  until  the  other  day,  when  it  was 
argued  that  Bellini  would  hardly  have  fully  signed  and 
dated  anything  but  a  finished  picture.  More  likely,  then, 
that  Titian,  who  first  came  to  Ferrara  as  a  guest  of  Alfonso 
early  in  1 5 1 6,  was  asked  by  the  Duke  to  modernize  or 
restore  the  work  of  the  earlier  master  and  to  infuse  it  with 
something  of  his  own  spirit,  so  that  it  might  fall  in  more 
harmoniously  with  the  more  tempestuous  Baccanales 
which  he  was  to  paint  in  the  Duke's  camerino. 

Titian  in  fact  did  not  touch  at  all  the  serene  Symposium 
of  the  Gods  in  the  foreground  of  Bellini's  many-figured 
composition;  but — in  effectual  contrast  to  the  dignified 
and  tranquil  camp  of  the  Olympians,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  goat-footed  satyr  or  crowned  figure  of  Pan  in- 
truding upon  the  solemnity  of  Mercury  reclining  in  his 
opalescent  robe  of  light  blue  and  rose,  or  the  urn-bearing 
nymphs  and  all  the  other  gods— Titian  painted  his  native 
hill  and  castle  of  Cadore.  The  solid  mass  of  the  rock,  subtly 
integrated  in  depth  by  wooded  plateaus  and  sunlit  clear- 
ing, enhances  the  carthliness  of  the  Arcadian  scene  and 
balances  tlic  criss-cross  pattern  of  tree-trunks  opposite,  and 
the  alternating  colour-planes  of  dark  blues  and  creamy 
whites  and  russet-browns  in  the  draperies  of  the  assembled 


phasizes  the  brown  tree- 
silhouettes,  set  against  the 
deep,  summerly  blue  of 
the  southern  sky, the  lack 
of  recession,  the  sharp- 
ness of  contour  and  the 
noble  warmth  of  colour- 
ing, especially  in  the  sun- 
burnt body  tints. 

The  graceful  Quattro- 
cento restraint  of  Bellini's 
chaste  and  stately  pagan- 
ism, compared  with  the 
orgiastic  Baccanales  that 
Titian  and  Rubens  are  to 
paint,  is  obvious.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the 
aged  Bellini,  painter  of 
devout  Madonna  Palas 
and  saints,  was  the  first 
to  create  this  new  type  of 
pagan  picture;  that  the 
promised  land  of  rena- 
scent antiquity,  the  king- 
dom of  Bacchus  and 
Venus  and  their  joyous 
attendants,  of  fair  and 
flower -wreathed  divini- 
ties in  human  shape  and 
attire,  was  clearly  within 
his  grasp,  that  in  this  also, 
as  in  the  diaphanous  col- 
ouring of  his  last  period, 
he  was  Titian's  master. 

In  their  tranquil  state 
of  pure  existence,  their 
f  the  pr ado  :  photo,  w.  f.  mansell  natural  dignity,  in  their 
quiet  pursuits  and  self- 
enjoyment,  the  beauty  of 
sheer  living,  unhampered  by  cares  and  unconscious  of  sin, 
in  their  antique  valour  of  body  and  limb,  their  innocence 
of  the  senses,  their  blissful  mien,  their  unstudied  bearing, 
Bellini's  creations  belong  to  a  new  halcyonic  race,  human 
as  well  as  divine.  An  admirable  notion  of  Jacob  Burck- 
hardt's  it  was  that  here  at  Ferrara,  in  the  camerino  of 
Alfonso  d'Este,  the  style  of  the  Early  surrenders  to  that 
of  the  High  Renaissance. 

Titian's  mythologies,  like  those  of  Botticelli  which  owed 
their  inspiration  to  Medicean  scholarship  and  Angelo 
Poliziano,  were  prescribed  to  him  by  a  princely  patron. 
Alfonso  was  no  humanist.  The  plan  for  the  mythologies 
was  by  no  means  his  own  invention.  He  had  borrowed  a 
book,  lately  published,  from  his  learned  sister  Isabella, 
the  Imagines  of  Philostratus  Lemnius,  a  Grecian  writer  on 
ut  of  the  Third  Century  a.d.  These  were  imaginar} 
portraits  of  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  'purported  descrip- 
tions of  pictures  in  a  Neapolitan  collection.'  It  is  these 
Imagines  which  took  the  Duke's  fancy.  From  them  he  chose 
the  Worship  0/  IVw/o  and  the  Baccanale,  to  which  was  added 
our  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  based  upon  certain  lines  from 
Gatullus's  poems. 

1 1  is  some  measure  of  Titian's  greatness  that  he  was  able 
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to  follow  closely,  nay,  literally  to  translate,  an  archaeo- 
logical text  into  his  most  personal  language  of  form  with- 
out any  sign  of  restraint.  He  was  in  earnest  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  that  the  idea  of  the  mythologies  could  not  be 
bettered,  and  the  hour  was  indeed  propitious  when  a 
great  prince  of  the  Renaissance  could  set  a  task  of  such 
potential  grandeur  to  an  artist  of  Titian's  power. 

The  first  of  the  mythologies,  The  Worship  of  Venus,  is  in  a 
sense  the  prelude  to  the  Baccanale.  The  dancing  maenads 
who  storm  into  the  presence  of  Venus's  altar  might  indeed 
have  stepped  from  the  canvas  which  hung  next  to  this  one 
in  Alfonso's  study.  Bacchus  is  the  divinity  which  compels 
the  maenads  to  madness,  and  the  whole  cycle  is  a  glorifica- 
tion of  those  strange  intoxicating  forces  which  brought 
forth  the  Thiasus  or  'wild  nocturnal  procession  of  Bacchic 
women  .  .  .  with  its  accompaniment  of  music  and  lights 
and  dancing.'  Pater  thus  conveyed  the  spirit  of  Titian's 
and  of  all  Baccanales  when  he  speaks  of  the  'beautiful 
wind-touched  draperies,  the  rhythm,  the  heads  suddenly 
thrown  back'  of  the  dancing  satyrs  and  maidens,  or  of  that 
'melting  languor,  that  perfectly  composed  lassitude  of  the 
fallen  Maenad'  who  lies  asleep  in  perfect  oblivion  of  all 
the  world  around  her.  But  Pater  was  not  writing  of 
Titian,  he  was  speaking  of  the  School  of  Praxiteles. 

These  nymphs  or  maenads  who  come  to  pay  homage  at 
the  altar  of  Venus  are  the  future  mothers  of  Cupids.  And 
there  in  the  valley,  be- 
tween the  lofty  statue 
of  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene  and  the  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  is  the 
army  of  Cupids,  joy- 
ous love-gods,  blue- 
winged  and  rosy, 
gathering-in  the  har- 
vest of  golden  and 
blushing  apples  to 
make  an  offering  to 
Venus.  Cupids  had 
never  been  painted 
before  in  such  glorious 
abundance,  in  such 
diversity  of  action, 
dancing,  gambolling, 
catching  the  hare, 
fighting,  embracing 
or  tasting  the  deli- 
cious fruit,  carrying 
caskets  to  the  altar 
or  looking  up  to  the 
trees,  ready  for  the 
catch.  Some  are  sit- 
ting in  the  branches, 
others  fly  up  to  the 
fruit,  these  are  chas- 
ing one  another,  top- 
pling over,  lie  on  their 
sides,  kiss,  rejoice  or 
shoot  the  arrow  of 
love.  Two  of  the  pret- 
tiest in  the  foreground 
play  at  ball  with  the 
amorous  missile,  thus 
"exciting  one  another 


to  love' ;  curly-haired  and  alert  all  of  them.  That  one  is  aim- 
ing to  shoot  at  his  brother,  but  not  with  hostile  intent,  for 
his  target  gladly  offers  his  breast  to  the  arrow,  bent  as  they 
are  'on  instilling  the  passion  into  the  depth  of  their  heart.' 
Dark  clusters  of  trees  and  the  tall  statue  of  Venus  frame  the 
happy  throng,  which  seems  to  flow,  wave  upon  wave,  into 
the  blue  mountain-distance  beyond. 

Certainly,  these  Cupids  are  brothers  to  the  little  boy- 
angels  wafted  into  the  clouds  of  the  Assunta  and  the  fore- 
runners of  all  putti  and  amorini  from  Albani  to  Poussin  and 
from  Rubens  to  Watteau. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Titian's  mythologies 
were  conceived  as  a  cycle,  a  great  paean  in  honour  of  the 
God  Dionysos,  'the  spiritual  form  of  fire  and  dew'  and  of 
all  nature's  ecstasies,  prompted  by  his  mysterious  gifts.  We 
saw  how  the  mad  onrush  of  the  maenads  in  the  Worship  of 
Venus,  with  arms  contorted  and  cymbals  raised,  seemed  to 
have  come  from  the  neighbouring  canvas  of  the  Baccanale. 
Here  the  revellers'  forms  and  shapes,  sprung  from  some 
antique  sarcophagus,  are  in  the  heat  of  the  riot.  The 
river  god  stretches  his  ruddy  limbs  on  a  well-made  bed  of 
grapes,  yielding  a  never-ending  flow  of  wine  to  the  wor- 
shippers below  who  are  honouring  the  god's  bounty  by 
their  complete  abandon. 

As  in  Bellini's  Feast,  they  fill  the  whole  width  of  the  fore- 
ground. But  the  dignified  calm  of  mere  existence,  which 
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distinguished  the  earlier  picture,  where  all  figures  were 
static  and  upright,  has  been  broken  up  by  vigorous  move- 
ment and  waves  of  dionysiac  vitality.  How  the  lovers  re- 
cline or  whirl  around  in  the  glowing  rhythm  of  the 
Thiasus;  how  the  tanned  body  of  the  young  satyr,  pouring 
wine  from  his  flask,  strains  in  a  delicious  movement  which 
the  outstretched  arm  of  the  maiden  continues  to  full  circle, 
she  with  the  flute  and  the  music-sheet  who  gazes  so  in- 
tently at  her  companion;  and  how  the  whole  throng  of 
dancers  and  revellers — virile  anatomies  as  if  by  Michel- 
angelo's hand — are  confined  between  the  diagonals  of 
these  resplendent  nudes:  the  boy,  worthy  of  being  cup- 
bearer of  Jove,  and  the  sleeping  girl,  prototype  of  Venus 
or  Danae,  tanto  bella  che  pare  viva — all  these  reveal  what 
antique  ecstasies  could  dwell  with  glorious  strength  in  the 
soul  of  the  Christian  painter  of  the  Assunta. 

Blue  and  red  form  the  dominant  key  in  all  Titian's  paint- 
ings of  this  period.  The  Baccanale  is  no  exception.  Here  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sky,  the  radiant  white  of  the  powerful 
clouds,  the  brown  of  the  lofty  trees  recur  in  the  draperies, 
the  linen,  the  flesh-tones  of  the  revellers  and  dancers.  The 
maidens  reclining  by  the  river  are  clothed  in  deep  red  and 


blue,  sonorous  chords,  cool  and  tranquil  and  melodious, 
as  befits  their  affectionate  and  dreamy  lassitude.  But  over 
there  on  the  right,  where  the  young  dancer  inclines  to- 
wards the  fairest  of  the  maenads — she  who  swings  with 
such  happy  abandon  in  the  Thiasus,  her  hair  and  robe 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  she  too,  inclining  with  amorous 
gaze  towards  the  youth — there  the  same  tints  of  red  and 
o]  blue  are  heightened  with  festive  \\  hi  te.  rippling  down  the 
folds  and  palpably  adding  to  the  sustained  whirl  of  the 
Baccanale.  Such  dionysiac  rhythm  and  movement  allow  of 
little  repose,  and  the  inspired  figures  swing  or  turn  or 
bend  in  secret  correspondence  with  one  another  or  with 
the  interlacing  tree-forms.  Only  the  bird  of  Juno  on  its 
branch  and  the  sleeping  nymph  are  in  complete  repose, 
she,  resplendent  nude  in  ivory  whiteness  of  limb,  the  very 
genius  of  sleep — or  Ariadne  by  Theseus  abandoned — 
while  farther  out  at  sea  the  white  sail  of  Dionysos  tells  that 
the  nod  himself  is  coming  to  join  in  the  feast. 

Walter  Pater  speaks  of  the  strange  romantic  god  'him- 
self a  w  omanlike  god,'  for  it  was  'on  women  and  feminine 
souls  that  his  power  mainly  fell.'  A  womanlike  god  in- 
deed; for  he  inspires  not  only  the  maenads  with  their  wild 
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desire  and  yearning,  following  in  his  train  with  satyrs  and 
snake-entwined  Silenus,  but  is  himself  of  ample,  feminine 
beauty,/o/mj  volitabat  Iacchus,  in  the  words  of  Catullus.  As 
he  leaps  from  his  tiger-drawn  chariot,  ivy-wreathed,  with 
that  sudden  twist  of  the  body,  the  passionate  glint  of  the 
eye,  the  jubilant  mouth,  Ariadne  flees  towards  the  shore. 
She  flees  like  an  antique  nymph  from  pursuing  satyrs,  her 
hand  raised  to  the  blue  mountain-distance,  her  gaze  lifted 
up  to  the  god,  hastening  on,  yet  already  yielding  with 
retarded  step. 

It  is  a  moment  of  terrible  tension.  The  winged  god,  the 
enchanter,  with  his  irresistible  train  of  savage  divinities  of 
the  earth,  'dubious  creatures  half-way  between  the  animal 
and  human  kinds,'  fill  two-thirds  of  the  foreground.  The 
god  himself,  bent  on  conquest,  leads  the  attack.  Lightly  he 
throws  his  youthful  body — Amor  or  Adonis — in  Ariadne's 
way,  swinging  down  from  his  chariot  with  impassioned 
frenzy.  'With  greater  space  of  ingathered  shore  and 
mountain  and  solemn  foliage  and  fiery  animal  life,'  and 
with  its  sensuous  beauty  of  physical  form,  the  inward  glow 
of  warm  colouring  everywhere,  the  passionate  movement 
and  sustained  exuberance,  this  is  the  consummation  of 
Titian's  Baccanales. 

Though  Bacchus  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the  composi- 
tion, the  action  moves  towards  Ariadne.  The  fluttering 
drapery  of  the  god,  and  his  arm  thrown  back  to  give 
greater  force  to  his  leap,  'carry  the  whole  strength  of 
diagonal  movement,'  as  he  swings  towards  Ariadne,  who 


is  dressed  in  a  robe  of  deep  ultramarine  and  scarlet.  Hers 
is  the  richest  blue,  firmly  detached  from  the  greenish  and 
darkening  tones  of  the  sea,  the  blue  and  grey  mountains 
beyond,  azure  and  lapis-lazuli.  The  flying  drapery  of  the 
god,  whose  unifying  force  derives  from  hellenistic  sar- 
cophagi, is  of  strident  rose,  heightened  with  white,  and  this 
is  the  dominant  colour,  marking  the  Bacchic  rout :  shining 
tones  of  russet  over  blue  in  the  principal  maenad,  silvery 
white  in  her  sister,  whose  gaze  is  entranced  by  the  satyr 
with  his  arm  uplifted,  vinous-red  in  the  baby  faun, 
flower- wreathed,  gleaming,  dragging  his  calf's  head  be- 
hind him  on  a  string. 

Titian's  power  of  subsuming  infinite  detail  to  the  larger 
masses  of  his  design,  painted  with  such  breadth,  vitality 
and  force — inlets  and  promontories  and  steeples,  ranges 
and  wooded  slopes  or  the  single  flower  that  blooms  in  the 
foreground — must  not  blind  us  to  the  larger  vision  to  which 
the  Baccanale  gives  vibrant  expression:  the  Renaissance 
glorification  of  man,  of  pagan  beauty  and  creative  energy, 
'fierce  and  full-blooded'  and  free,  an  ideal  world  of  great 
power  which  will  suffer  many  transformations,  call 
Poussin  into  being,  be  reborn  in  Rubens  and  reverberate 
even  in  the  fastidious  day-dreams  of  the  painter  of  the 
Fetes  Galantes.  For  Titian  is  the  life-giving  force  for  all 
painters  of  dionysiac  joys.  He  lit  the  flame  of  Poussin  to 
burn  with  no  faint  flicker,  but  brightly  and  steadfastly  in- 
deed. He  also  begot  Rubens,  his  giant  brother,  Rubens 
who  was  in  a  sense  the  Flemish  impersonation  of  all  that 
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Titian  stood  for.  It  is  in  Rubens  that  the  transformation  of 
the  Baccanalia  into  the  modern  love-theme  took  place. 
His  Giardino  d'Amore  is  only  the  old  'Feast  of  the  Gods' 
brought  to  earth,  humanized  and  translated  into  a  high- 
Baroque  idiom  of  amorous  and  courtly  elegance  in  an 
earthly  Eden  of  which  Watteau's  Isle  will  be  the  last,  the 
most  ethereal  form,  a  passing  dream,  a  wistful  and  multi- 
coloured reflection  of  paradisiac  joys,  a  garden-world  of 
Cupids  and  marble  goddesses  and  quite  human  lovers. 

II 

When  Poussin  arrived  at  Rome  in  1624 — like  Goethe, 
like  Winckelmann  after  him — -starving  for  the  pagan  world 
of  antiquity,  he  was  a  man  of  thirty,  but  of  a  youthful  and 
tempestuous  genius.  He  had  travelled  to  the  south  in  the 
company  of  the  poet  Marino,  who  called  him  'un  giovane 
che  ha  una  [una  di  diavolo.'  Poussin  came  to  Italy  in  search 
of  Raphael.  He  found  Titian.  Titian  was  to  him  a  revela- 
tion, the  cause  of  his  conversion,  his  Damascus.  There 
were  at  that  time  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  the  two  Titians, 
now  in  the  Prado,  the  Worship  of  Venus  and  the  Baccanale. 
In  front  of  them  Poussin  had  his  'sensation,'  the  most 


formative  experience  of  his  life.  He, 
too,  becomes  the  painter  of  Bacca- 
nales.  He  copies  them.  He  models 
Cupids  in  clay  and  learns  to  fashion 
beautiful  children  in  paint.  He 
makes  use  of  countless  incidents  and 
individual  figures  from  Titian's  work. 
Then  he  sets  out  to  compose  his  own 
admirable,  passionate,  highly  decor- 
ative and  thoroughly  French  pic- 
tures of  Baccanales.  By  contact  with 
antique  marbles  and  with  Titian  this 
learned  and  judicious  'Cartesian' 
becomes  the  painter  of  Bacchic  ex- 
uberance. 

In  the  Munich  picture  Bacchus  and 
Midas  of  1 63 1 ,  the  beautiful  sleeping 
nude  is  no  doubt  a  variant  of  Titian's 
reclining  nymph.  Nor  do  the  tumbl- 
ing Cupids  hide  their  provenance 
from  the  Worship  of  Venus.  Nor  is  the 
bearded  giant,  stretching  his  limbs  on 
the  hill  in  the  middle  distance,  other 
than  Titian's  river  god  from  the 
Baccanale.  Only  the  youthful  Bacchus, 
pleading  with  Midas  by  the  side  of 
Silenus,  derives  from  some  Grecian 
statue  of  god  or  ephebe.  Delacroix 
would  not  compare  Poussin's  myth- 
ologies with  anything  but  'ces  memes 
sujets  quand  Us  soul  traites  parlesanciens.' 

At  that  time  Poussin's  dedication 
to  the  Venetian  master  was  absolute. 
Even  destiny  came  to  his  aid.  As 
Titian's  Baccanalia  were  commis- 
sioned by  a  great  princely  patron,  so 
Poussin  was  asked  to  paint  for  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  a  similar  cycle,  among 
which  were  a  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  a 
Triumph  of Pan  and  a  Triumph  of  Silenus 
(1638-9).  In  these  his  seething  im- 
agination frees  itself  little  by  little 
from  Titian's  compelling  example,  and  in  the  Baccanalian 
Revel  before  a  Term  of  Pan  of  the  National  Gallery  the 
Venetian  influence  is  finally  fused  with  Poussin's  own 
mature  style  of  figure-composition  and  landscape. 

Chantelou  reports  Bernini's  startled  exclamation  before 
his  copies  of  Poussin's  Bacchanales:  'Veramente  quel  uomo 
e  stato  un  grande  istoriatore  e  grande  favoleggiatore.'  A  great 
story-teller  and  fabulist  indeed,  and  the  National  Gallery 
Triumph  of  Silenus  reveals  as  much.  In  it  Poussin's  'genie 
fougeux  et  passwnnf  still  continues  to  paraphrase  Titian's 
Baccanale  and  Bellini's  Feast  of  the  Gods.  The  curtain  of  tree- 
profiles  on  the  left,  the  reclining  figure  in  the  centre,  the 
urn  on  the  golden-yellow  drapery,  are  obvious  borrowings. 

But  the  luxuriant  figure-composition,  its  movement,  its 
vitality  and  action  are  highly  original.  Not  the  familiar 
motifs  of  dancing  and  wine-pouring  satyrs  in  the  centre, 
nor  the  ritual  sacrifice  of  the  ass,  command  the  attention, 
but  the  two  groups  of  frank  and  joyful  paganism  on  either 
side  of  the  canvas.  Here  Silenus  Triumphans,  snub-nosed 
and  'ventripotent,'  with  eyes  staring,  one  leg  rested  upon 
the  roaring  tiger,  is  held  on  his  scarlet  couch  by  two 
attendants,  ready  to  place  the  crown  on  his  victorious 
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brow.  There  a  delicious  lady-faun  'a  Id  croupe  onduleuse,' 
vine-leaves  in  her  hair  and  a  light-blue  ribbon  dangling 
down  her  side,  is  thrown  off  her  white  goat  on  to  the 
very  bosom  of  a  handsome  young  satyr.  The  pagan  glow 
of  life  and  the  primitive  passions  have  reached  an  in- 
tensity which  distinguishes  the  finest  work  of  Poussin's 
Roman  years.* 

According  to  Bellori,  Poussin  painted  'varie  fantasie  e 
'balli furiosi.'  The  National  Gallery  Bacchanalian  Revel  before 
a  Term  of  Pan  falls  in  with  that  description.  The  quality  of 
this  authentic  painting  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Triumph 
ofSilenus.  But  the  dionysiac  fury  is  becoming  less  pertinent. 
The  dance  is  measured  and  stately,  as  if  translated  from 
some  ancient  relief.  The  Roman  statuary  of  the  dancing 
couples,  the  euphonic  rhythm  of  movement  and  drapery, 
the  exhilarating  brightness  of  blues  and  rose  and  silvery 
whites,  the  singular  force  of  modelling  with  light  and  with 
shade,  the  vibrant  air  of  the  mountainous  distance,  the 
rounded  diagonal  tree-forms  of  the  grove,  they  all  prove 
that  Poussin's  pictorial  science  was  at  its  height.  Of 
Titian's  legacy  only  the  delightful  putti  remain,  reaching 
out  for  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  lying  on  the  ground  or 
bending  over  the  edge  of  the  well.  But  the  revel,  however 
spirited,  has  become  playful,  and  the  fallen  maenad  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  monstrous  satyr.  Was  Poussin's 
vision  of  antiquity  really  'becoming  formalized'  ?  So  much 

*  Monsieur  Pauljamot  i Cmmuissance  dt  Pnu.ss,,,,  Paris,  i<)4»,  p.  (.7)  believed 
that  the  National  Gallerv  7 iiiim/1/1  •>/  Si/,mn  is  the  third  oi  the  Bacchanalia, 
painted  for  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  the  [946  Catalogue  -.1  French  Schools 
the  work  was  ascribed  to  an  imitator. 


is  true  that  with  this  Bacchanalian  Revel  Poussin  took  leave 
of  his  youthful  exuberance  in  a  work  of  his  mature  genius, 
'which  lacks  neither  warmth  nor  brilliance,  but  where 
both  are  disciplined.' 

Yet  although  Poussin  composed  authentically  and  with 
prolific  imagination,  his  Bacchanalia  remain,  as  Hetzer 
has  well  said,  'a  paraphrase  of  Titian's  originals.'  In  that 
metamorphosis  they  become  more  playful,  more  decora- 
tive, more  spectacular.  His  learned  passion  for  the  well- 
defined  contours  of  ancient  statuary,  his  innate  gift  for 
'the  logical  form'  of  composition,  the  grand  mise  en 
scene  of  the  French  classical  stage  are  perfectly  blended 
there.  The  experience  that  Poussin  had  before  Titian's 
work  was  pre-eminently  artistic  and  intellectual.  Thus  he 
transformed  the  elemental  grandeur  of  the  Venetian  into 
something  of  extreme  elegance  and  grace,  always  pre- 
serving a  cool  measure  of  tact  and  good  taste  and  never 
transgressing  the  confines  of  lively  conception  and  skilful 
rendering  of  another  man's  vision,  although  he  translated 
it  into  his  own  medium  of  harder  outline  and  harsher 
colour.  But  if  it  is  true  to  say  that  Poussin  remained  at 
heart  'untouched  by  Titian's  rich  humanity  and  power,' 
that  he  lacked  the  'magnificent  fulness'  of  his  model  and 
that  only  one  aspect  of  the  Titianesque  was  accessible  to 
him,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  him  was  kindled  the 
mysterious  fire  which  in  the  mid-Seventeenth  Century 
re-echoed  the  dionysiac  elements  which  had  come  to  life 
in  the  work  of  Titian. 

If  Poussin  was  single-minded,  one-sided  even  in  his 
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acceptance,  his  continued  reproduction  and  untiring 
variation  of  Titian's  Bacchic  cycles,  Rubens  adopted  the 
whole  of  Titian's  universe,  with  a  lifelong  enthusiasm,  a 
natural  kinship  and  unfaltering  gratitude  which  even  in 
his  old  age,  during  his  second  journey  to  Madrid,  caused 
him  to  copy  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  twenty- 
five  of  the  master's  works.  In  that  he  paid  homage  to  the 
great  ancestor  upon  whom  he  looked,  like  Dante  upon 
Virgil,  as  his  master  and  guide. 

Tu  se  lo  mio  maestro  v  it  mio  union 
Tu  sei  solo  colui  da  cui  io  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stile  the  m' ha  f alto  onorr. 

But  if  this  is  said,  if  the  descent  of  Rubens  from  Titian  is 
realized,  the  community  of  outlook  upon  life  that  both 
painters  shared,  the  exuberance  and  strength,  the  seething 
phantasy,  to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  heroic  form  and 
mysterious  colour — then  the  difference  between  their 
personality,  their  time,  their  achievement  can  be  assessed. 
That  'mythical  and  cosmological  sense  of  creation'  which 
is  the  touchstone  of  Titian's  works,  but  more  especially  of 
his  mythologies,  his  Danae,  his  Europa,  was  no  longer  with- 
in the  grasp  of  Rubens.  The  oneness,  the  unity  between 
God  and  Man,  between  the  human  element  and  the 
divine,  this  unspeakable  quality  which  lends  to  Bacchus, 
to  Ariadne,  nay,  even  to  Silenus,  the  breath  that  tran- 
scends all  earthly  creations  and  which  is  a  life-giving 
spark  from  Hellas,  this  spiritual  quality  is  no  longer 
apparent  in  Rubens,  for  all  his  splendour  and  his  vigour. 

Nor  did  Rubens  aspire 
to  the  ideal  of  Classical 
form,  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  the  human  nude, 
the  natural  graces  of  the 
south.  His  inventions  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs  are 
barbarous  and  un-  & 
gainly;  his  Bacchus,  his 
Silenus,  of  outrageous 
and  unleavened  cor- 
porality,  northern  fer- 
tility deities,  conforming 
to  no  ideal  but  that 
which  Rubens  imagined 
to  be  the  natural  forms 
of  such  creatures  and  of 
their  'daily  doings.'  Al- 
though Rubens  painted 
his  earliest  mythologies 
in  Italy,  their  Flemish 
provenance  has  nowhere 
been  obscured  by  bor- 
rowings from  Italian 
masters.  Even  Titian's 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  seems 
to  have  left  only  a  faint 
echo  in  certain  types,  as 
in  the  baby  faun  at 
Munich,  who  holds  a 
ram  by  his  horns  while 
gazing  up  to  the  top- 
pling, lumbering  vast- 
ness  of  the  bearded 
Silenus.  But  of  Titian's 


Madrid  Baccanale  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Rubens,  who  'is  and  remained  his  own  lord  and  master' 
(Burckhardt).  His  mythological  vision  owes  more  to  the 
Flemish  earth  and  a  Baroque  abundance  of  the  flesh  than 
to  Titian  and  to  antique  statuary  and  sarcophagi. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Bacchic  routs  that  Rubens 
painted  cannot  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Titian's 
Baccanales.  They  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  They  show  no 
affinity  to  the  dionysiac  joys  or  the  Hellenic  grace  of  that 
master.  They  are  Flemish  genre  pictures  and  still-lifes  of 
fruit  and  wine,  of  flowers  and  grapes  and  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  Nymphs  and  satyrs  and  Silenus  himself,  'who  must 
as  it  were  take  upon  himself  the  drunkenness  of  the  rest,' 
represent  the  riches  of  the  earth,  her  unredeemed  im- 
personations, goat-footed  Pans,  nurturing  mothers  and 
their  chubby  brood,  Fauns  of  the  wood,  flute-playing, 
goat-horned  and  grinning,  voluptuous,  drunken  Maenads, 
an  intoxicated  rabble  of  revellers  indeed,  half-human  and 
quite  akin  to  the  animal  world  that  follows  in  their  train. 
They  are,  as  they  drag  along  the  Flemish  countryside 
without  a  spark  of  the  Bacchic  spirit,  the  divine  madness 
that  prompted  Titian's  Bacchanalian  feasts,  without  the 
sacred  shudder,  the  dark  foreboding,  the  spiritual  fervour 
or  the  pagan  beauty  and  grace  of  the  earlier  master.  Yes, 
Rubens's  mythologies  are  lacking  in  the  character  of  the 
divine.  The  principal  force  that  moves  the  poetic  inven- 
tions of  his  maturity  is  of  terrestrial  nature.  Human  love 
conjoins  the  men  and  women  of  his  Giardino  d'Amore, 
which  is  only  another  more  humanized  form  of  Bellini- 
Titian's  Feast  of  the  Gods, 
a  garden  feast,  a  courtly 
gathering  over  which,  in 
place  of  Mercury  and  of 
Pan,  a  fountain  figure  of 
Venus  presides.  But  if  in 
this  new  mythology  the 
actors  are  secular  and 
worldly,  fair  ladies  and 
elegant  lovers,  adorned 
and  affluent,  they  glow 
with  a  new  intensity  of 
their  own,  which  the 
great  Fleming  had  come 
to  perpetuate  by  dint  of 
his  great-hearted  and 
princely  humanity, 
f  To  be  concluded.) 
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A  LONDON  STONEWARE  POTTERY 
RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  AT  BANKSIDE 


By  ADRIAN  OSWALD,  F.S.A. 


WORK  on  the 
PowerStation 
opposite  St. 
Paul's  at  Bankside  has 
been  proceeding  for  the 
past  two  years.  The 
excavations  have  been 
watched  continuously 
by  the  Guildhall  Mu- 
seum in  conjunction 
with  the  L.C.C.*  Most 
of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  mechanical  ex- 
cavation at  high  pres- 
sure, but  even  so  many 
antiquities  have  been 
recovered.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  dis- 
covery has  been  a  pot- 
maker's  discard  heap  at 
the  south-west  corner  of 
the  site. 

This  deposit,  some  two 
feet   thick,  contained 

quantities  of  fragments       n..i.  kkv.mkxis  r\i- akihhi.  im«>m  i 
of  stoneware  and  Delft,      ENT  KINDS  OF  POTS  IN  PR0DI  1  ""N 
together  with  saggers, 

pegs,  pads  and  clamps.  A  similar,  but  larger,  dump  has  been 
found  on  the  1951  Festival  site,  although  here  the  produc- 
tion of  Delft  was  apparently  the  main  line  of  the  works. 

At  Bankside  the  yield  of  the  two  wares  has  been  about 
equal,  and  it  is  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the  stone- 
ware in  this  article. 

The  sudden  flowering  of  the  genius  of 
John  Dwight  has  sometimes  been  re- 
garded as  an  isolated  phenomenon  in 
English  ceramics,  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  his  work  reached  peaks  never  again 
attained  by  stoneware  makers  in  this 
country.  But  stoneware  production  con- 
tinued steadily  after  Dwight's  death,  al- 
though much  of  it  was  strictly  utilitarian. 
The  works  of  Dwight  at  Fulham  were 
founded  in  1674  anc>  wei"e  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  his  contemporaries.  Professor 
E.  H.  Garner,  in  a  paper  to  the  English 

Ceramic  Circle  in  1943,  instances  si  - 

ware  potteries  operating  in  the  London 
area  in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  at 
the  Bear  Garden  in  Southwark  and 
Gravel  Lane  at  Bankside.  f 

*  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Noel  Hume  for  his 
co-operation  on  this  site  and  to  Mr.  G.  Collins  for 

mlormation  .111  the  1. .C.C.   I'eslival  site. 

t  E.  H.  Garner,  paper  to  the  E.C.O..  July  17th,  i<,.n. 


The  deposit  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the 
Bankside  site  approaches 
the  area  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Garner  for  the 
Gravel  Lane  works  and 
may  well  represent  the 
outer  extremity  of  the 
dump  from  that  pottery. 
At  all  events,  it  seems 
too  far  west  to  relate  t< » 
the  Bear  Garden  site. 

The  Gravel  Lane  pot 
works  were  in  existence 
in  1694,  for  at  that  date 
Dwight  prosecuted  one 
Luke  Talbot  who,  with 
Mathew  Garner,  was 
making  pottery  at  this 
works.  A  Nathaniel 
Oades,  a  glover,  took 
over  and  greatly  ex- 
panded the  business. 
Possibly  he  was  respon- 
'otter'sdumi'.  sin  A\  im,  1  hi  differ-  sible  for  the  manufac- 
" x' ' '  ture  of  the  Delft  which 

seems,  by  its  character, 
to  belong  to  the  first  two  or  three  decades  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  We  know  that  this  works  continued  in  existence 
at  least  until  1750,  when  an  earthquake  threw  down  a 
roof,  and  Professor  Garner  suggests  that,  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  pottery  as  shown  by  the  area 
given  in  Rocque  and  Pine's  map  of  1 737— 
46,  and  of  the  wealth  left  by  Nathaniel 
Oades  in  his  will,  a  re-examination  of 
salt-glazed  ware  previously  assigned  to 
Staffordshire  is  now  needed. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  not.  u  that 
the  dump  at  Bankside  has  yielded  only 
brown  and  grey-coloured  stoneware,  but 
fifty  yards  to  the  cast  an  early-cighteenth- 
century  layer  has  produced  a  quantity  of 
fine,  thin  white  salt  glaze.  This  deposit 
also  produced  the  fragmcnl  of  light  grey 
mug  stamped  a.r.  (No.  vi).  However, 
until  this  fine,  white  salt-glazed  ware  lias 
been  found  in  the  shape  of  wasters  it 
would  be  unwise  to  speculate  on  its  manu- 
facture at  this  pottei  \ . 

The  shapes  of  the  stoneware  pots  found 
in  (his  (lump  arc  limited  to  lour  different 


kinds. 
First,  the 


rbottl 


iih 


is:< 
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about  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  a  similar  ex- 
ample in  Guildhall  Mu- 
seum, from  somewhere 
in  London,  is  shown  in 
No.  ii. 

The  small  globular 
pitcher  with  rilled  top 
and  round  handle 
pinched  in  at  the  base 
was  common  (No.  i, 
centre  and  bottom  left). 
A  nearly  complete  ex- 
ample of  this  type  from 

Saffron  Hill  (Guildhall  MK  p^'hhk  h^mVaIVkox  hi'll- 

Museum)  is  shown  in 
No.  iii.  Marks  occurred 

in  the  rims  of  these  vessels  (No.  iv),  and  wasters  were 
common. 

Mugs,  of  course,  were  also  produced  (No.  i,  centre  and 
bottom  right),  and  marked  examples  are  shown  in  Nos. 
iv  and  v,  while  a  complete  specimen  from  a  well  in  the 
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City  Ditch  at  Cripplegate  Buildings  is  shown  in  No.  ii 
The  only  other  type  so  far  recorded  from  the  site  is  tf 

rim  fragment  of  a  pot  of  uncertain  shape  shown  in  No. 

bottom  centre. 

In  frequency  of  occurrence  the  small  globular  pitchei 

were  easily  the  most  numerous,  followed 

by  the  mugs.  The  large  vessels  formed 

perhaps  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 

whole,  and  the  pots  were  a  rarity.  There 

were  two  kinds  of  marked  fragments  from 

the  dump.  First  the  stamp  wr  with 

crown  over,  impressed  on  both  mugs  and 

pitchers  (No.  iv),  and  secondly  wr  with 

crown  over,  impressed  on  a  mug  but 

within  a  circle  (No.  v).  In  addition  there 

is  one  decorated  fragment  of  a  mug,  a 

waster,  with  the  hind  leg  and  tail  of  per- 
haps a  lion  or  a  unicorn  and  a  letter, 

possibly  a  G  (No.  vii).  This  is  the  only 

indication  of  the  production  of  elabor- 
ately decorated  mugs  which  are  such  a 

feature  of  the  stoneware  of  the  early 

Eighteenth  Century. 

Finally  there  is  the  stamp  ar  below  a 

crown  on  a  raised  seal  below  the  handle  of 

a  mug   No.  vi  l,  found  in  the  eighteenth-  fromMth 


century  deposit  noted 
above.  These  initials 
clearly  relate  to  William 
and  Anne,  but  the  use 
of  these  marks  may  well 
have  persisted  beyond 
the  actual  years  of  the 
reigns.  For  instance,  the 
mug  from  Cripplegate 
Buildings  (No.  iii)  was 
found  in  association  with 
a  coin  of  George  1 1  and 
a  glass  of  c.  1 750. 

Internal  evidence  of 
,'n!  i'^'i'm'  'i^nkmiV'ki'i'x's       date  from  the  dump  was 
[*Guiidhaii  Muse,,,,,)      slight.  In  No.  viii  is  shown 
half  a  slipware  platter, 
of  yellow  slip  on  orange  ground,  and  four  tobacco  pipes 
which  by  analogy  from  examples  from  dated  layers  recently 
excavated  in  the  City  may  be  assigned  to  the  years  1690- 
1 740.  On  the  whole  there  is  no  conflict  of  evidence  between 
the  finds  and  the  documentary  dates  given  above. 

Saggers  and  kiln  furniture  occurred  in  quantity  (Nos. 
ix,  x).  The  former  were  all  of  one  kind,  having  three 
arches  reaching  half- 
way up  the  vessel  and  an 
open  slot  on  the  fourth 
side.  Between  each  arch 
at  the  top  of  the  sagger 
is  a  slight  indentation. 
These  saggers  were 
clearly  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  mugs  and 
globular  pitchers,  and 
the  open  slot  may  well 
have  been  necessary  to      No. vi.-fragment  of  grey  mug  found 

,  '  ,  IN    A    Dlil'DSII     ill-    (  IK(  A  17HI-1730 

accommodate  the 
handle.  The  arches  and 

the  top  indentation  were  essential  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  the  salt  vapour.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  saggers  from 
the  1 95 1  Festival  site  had  three  little  squares  attached  to 
the  base  (No.  x).  These  were  not  found  on  the  saggers 
excavated  from  Bankside.  They  seem  to  be  designed  to 
reduce  adhesion  between  the  base  of  the 
pot  and  the  sagger. 

Finally,  the  glaze  of  these  stoneware 
pots  from  this  site  is  particularly  brilliant, 
with  an  almost  oily  sheen,  which  makes 
the  normal  bellarmine  look  dull  by  com- 
parison. The  colour  ranges  from  a  dap- 
pled light  green  to  a  dark  brown.  Some 
of  the  mugs  are  light  grey,  resembling 
the  grey  of  the  German  Hohr  ware. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  further  light 
on  these  London  stoneware  potteries  will 
be  thrown  when  the  fragments  from  the 
Festival  site  arc  further  studied  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  published.  The  whole  of 
the  south  bank  will  repay  careful  watch- 
ing of  building  sites.  It  is  only  from 
potters'  waste  heaps  that  we  can  hope  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  development  of  Delft  and  stone- 
ware in  this  country. 
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'HASHLEY'S'  (ASTLEY'S)  AMPHITHEATRE 

By  CAPT.  A.  V.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  F.S. A. 


No.  I. — EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  ASTLEY'S  AMPHITHEATRE  AS  SEEN  IN  1777  :  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  WILLIAM 

FIFTY-FIVE  years  ago  there  finally  disappeared  a 
'place  of  public  entertainment'  which,  in  various 
guises  and  under  various  titles,  preserved  to  the  end 
the  affectionate  name  which  heads  this  article.  Like  many 
another  in  our  own  times,  this  venture  was  launched  by 

an  ex-Service  man,  Serjeant-Major  Philip  Astley  (born      tive  place  and  only  the  b 
1742),  who,  after  apprenticeship  as  a  cabinet-maker,  en-      of  canvas.  The 
listed  in  General  Elliott's  15th  Regiment  of  Light  Horse  and      and  through  a 


served  with  it  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  great  distinction. 

After  his  regiment  returned 
to  England  Astley  deter- 
mined to  use  his  equestrian 
knowledge  and  skill  to  his  own 
advantage  by  becoming  a 
riding-  and  ring-master,  and 
to  that  end  obtained  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army,  receiv- 
ing from  General  Elliott  a 
charger  in  token  of  his  esteem 
for  Astley' s  soldierly  qualities. 
With  this  animal,  which  lived 
to  the  great  age  of  forty-two, 
Astley  gave  exhibitions  of 
horsemanship  in  an  open  field 
in  Lambeth,  eking  out  a 
somewhat  precarious  exis- 
tence from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  onlookers, 
supplemented  by  what  he 
could  earn  at  his  old  trade 
in  his  spare  time.  He  also 
toured  England  performing 
at  various  fairs  until  eventually,  in  1770,  he  had  saved 
enough  to  enable  him  to  lease  a  plot  of  land  near  the 
eastern  end  of  Westminster  bridge  and  almost  opposite  the 
entrance  to  York  Road.  This  ground  Astley  enclosed  with 
boarding,  within  which  he  erected  benches.  It  was  a  primi- 


had  a  roof,  which  was 
as  by  a  staircase  from  the  road 
ch  Mrs.  Astley  took  the  money. 
Some  five  years  later  Ast- 
ley's  landlord  absconded, 
and,  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt, 
Astley  took  over  his  timber 
yard.  He  sold  the  timber  and 
with  the  proceeds,  added  to 
the  sum  of  £60  that  he  had 
obtained  for  a  diamond  ring 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
street,  he  was  able  to  erect 
the  first  permanent  building 
upon  the  site  and  to  roof  in 
the  seats  sun  oundingthe  ring. 
No.  i  shows  the  exterior  of 
the  circus  facing  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  and  No.  ii  the 
interior,  in  1777.  These  views 
were  engraved  from  original 
drawings  by  William  Capon. 
An  interesting  detail  of  the 
second  is  the  appearance,  in 
the  distance,  of  the  twin 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey 
across  the  river,  which  en- 
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ables  the  site  to  be  more  effec- 
tively checked. 

Soon  after  this  Astley  had  to 
face  severe  competition  from  the 
'Royal  Circus'  which  had  been 
opened  in  1782  by  Charles 
Hughes  and  Dibdin  in  St. 
George's  Fields.  (This  eventually 
became  the  well-known  Surrey 
Theatre,  which  was  finally  de- 
molished in  1935.)  In  coping  with 
this  opposition,  Astley  fell  foul  of 
the  law  by  performing  without  a 
licence.  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low,  however,  whose  daughters 
he  had  taught  to  ride,  stood  his 
friend  and  was  the  means  of  his 
obtaining  a  regular  licence. 

Thereupon  he  covered  over  the 
ring,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  roofless,  with  plankingwhich 

had  been  used  to  construct  the  N0.111.  astley-s  royal  gri 
hustings  for  a  recent  election,  and 

which  he  had  purchased  from  local  inhabitants  whose 
perquisite  it  was ;  he  next  redecorated  the  whole  premises 
and  erected  a  stage,  reopening  the  building  in  1784  under 
the  title  of 'The  Royal  Grove'  (No.  iii,  which  shows  the 
features  which  gave  it  this  somewhat  odd  name).  A  bill  of 
this  period  announces 'General  Jacko,  the  famous  monkey, 
the  Dancing  Dogs,  the  Learned  Pig,'  together  with  feats 
of  horsemanship,  tumbling,  rope-dancing  and  all  the 
usual  concomitants  of  the  circus. 

Some  five  years  later  Astley  handed  over  his  theatre  (as 
it  had  now  become)  to 
his  son.  It  was  then  known 
as  the 'Royal  Saloon,'  and 
enjoyed  considerable 
prosperity  until,  in  Au- 
gust 1794,  it  was  des- 
troyed by  fire.  Astley 
senior  had  at  this  time  re- 
turned to  the  Army  as  a 
volunteer,  and  was  serv- 
ing on  the  Continent  once 
more.  He  at  once  ob- 
tained leave  and,  return- 
ing to  London,  engaged 
the  Lyceum  for  perfor- 
mances whilst  his  own 
theatre  was  rebuilding. 
This  work  was  carried 
through  with  the  utmost 
speed,  so  that  Astley  was 
able  to  open  his  new 
'Amphitheatre  of  Arts' 
on  Easter  Monday,  1795. 

Again  we  find  history 
repeating  itself,  for  before 
returning  to  duty  in 
France,  he  inaugurated  a 
scheme  for  providing 
comforts  for  the  troops, 
the  comforts  being  flannel 
waistcoats  which  were 


made  by  the  women  of  the  circus.  In  each  corner  was  sewn 
a  shilling  piece;  and  this  was  not  an  isolated  instance  of 
his  kindness  towards  his  comrades.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  single-handed  brought  off  a  gun,  together 
with  its  team  of  four  horses,  which  were  too  far  advanced 
and  in  danger  of  capture.  The  Duke  of  York  heard  of  his 
gallantry,  and,  as  a  reward  for  it,  presented  him  with  the 
horses,  which  he  sold  'by  auction  in  the  field'  (truly,  war 
has  changed !)  and  expended  the  proceeds  'in  refreshments 
for  the  soldiers  of  his  division.' 
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HOW  THE  CIRCUS 


Astley's  gallantry  brought  him  more  en- 
during benefits,  however,  for  through  it  he 
obtained  the  patronage  not  only  of  the  Duke 
but  also  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  must 
have  been  of  considerable  value  to  him  in 
his  theatrical  career. 

Here  must  be  interposed  a  few  remarks 
concerning  Astley's  Paris  venture,  as  show- 
ing both  his  great  versatility  and  also  the 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs  which  existed 
at  the  time  between  France  and  England.  He 
had  actually  started  a  circus  in  the  French 
capital  in  about  1 785 ;  here  he  and  his 
company  performed  during  the  periods  be- 
tween his  London  seasons. 

This  building  had  been  seized  during  the 
Terror  and  turned  into  barracks,  and  in 
1803,  during  the  period  of  uneasy  peace, 
Astley  went  over  to  petition  the  authorities 
for  its  return.  Rather  surprisingly,  Bonaparte 
ordered  the  building  to  be  handed  over,  to- 
gether with  compensation  for  the  period  of 
its  occupation.  However,  at  this  time  the 
French  decreed  the  arrest  of  all  English  sub- 
jects, in  retaliation  for  the  seizure  by  the 
English  Government  of  French  and  Spanish 
ships  without  a  declaration  of  war;  and 
Astley,  knowing  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  a  passport,  feigned  illness  and,  on  the 
plea  of  going  to  Montpellier  to  drink  the 
waters,  escaped  to  the  frontier,  threatening 
his  postillions  with  immediate  death  by 
shooting  if  they  failed  to  drive  at  top  speed. 
He  was  further  urged  to  this  course  1>\  the 
news  that  his  London  theatre  had  again 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  on  September  1st, 
1803.  It  had  lasted  no  more  than  eight  years. 

Astley's  loss  was  estimated  at  £30,000, 
very  little  of  which  was  covered  by  insurance. 
Nevertheless,  with  his  usual  fortitude  he 
started  to  rebuild,  working,  we  are  told,  to 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Grieve  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  acting  as  his  own  foreman. 
'Early  or  late,  hail,  rain,  frost,  snow  or  sunshine  impeded  him  not.  There  he  was, 
drilling  the  men  as  if  he  had  been  training  a  regiment  of  soldiers'  (Decastro's  Memoirs). 
Of  this  building  there  are  several  illustrations.  No.  iv  shows  the  interior  in  1808.  It  is 
by  Hill,  after  Pugin  and  Rowlandson.  This  and  No.  v,  by  Wise  after  Geo.  Jones,  pub- 
lished by  Wilkinson  in  181 5,  show  the  extent  to  which  ex-Serjeant-Major  Astley's 
humble  open-air  ring  had  developed  into  a  full-blooded  theatre.  The  latter  view  also 
shows  the  rather  meagre  facade  and  main  entrance  from  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 

To  return  to  chronologic  history,  in  1805  Astley  the  younger  was  in  charge  of  the 
theatre  and  several  other  members  of  his  company  were  admitted  into  partnership. 
His  father,  however,  soon  wearied  of  a  sedentary  life,  and  in  1806  built  yet  another 
house,  in  Wych  Street,  Drury  Lane,  which  he  called  the  'Olympic  Pavilion'  and  which, 
as  the  Olympic  Theatre,  remained  in  use  till  1899.  It  was  finally  demolished  in  1904 
when  Aldwych  was  formed. 

Brayley,  in  his  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  Theatres  of  London  (1826),  tells  us  that  this 
was  the  last  of  no  fewer  than  nineteen  theatrical  houses  which  Astley  built  in  the 
course  of  his  career;  he  died  in  Paris  in  October  1814,  aged  seventy-three,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise. 

In  1807  there  appeared  at  the  Westminster  Bridge  house  a  rope-dancer  named 
Hengler,  the  first  member  of  this  famous  family  to  perform  before  the  public. 

Astley  the  younger  survived  his  father  by  seven  years  only,  and  died  'in  the  same 
house,  chamber  and  bed'  as  the  latter,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
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No.   VII. — INTERIOR    OF  ASTLEY'S    UNDER    BATTV'S   MANAGEMENT,  1843 


His  partner  Davis  succeeded  him  in  the  management, 
and  introduced  elephants,  camels,  lions  and  tigers.  The 
form  of  the  building  at  this  time  was  that  of 'an  elongated 
lyre';  the  prevailing  colours  were  white,  lemon  and  gold. 
There  were  one  full  tier  and  two  half-tiers  of  boxes,  three 
boxes  on  each  side  of  the  proscenium  and  one  at  each  end 
of  the  orchestra.  The  ring  was  forty-four  feet  in  diameter 
and  was  enclosed  by  a  four-foot  palisade.  The  proscenium 
was  forty  feet  in  width,  and  the  stage  was  'provided  with 
immense  platforms  rising  above  each  other  and  extending 
entirely  across,  and  worked  by  machinery.  These  are  of 
great  strength;  the  horsemen  gallop  and  skirmish  over 
them,  and  carriages  equal  in  size  and  weight  to  a  mail 
coach  may  be  driven  along  them.  During  exhibitions  they 
are  masked  by  romantic  scenery,  bridges,  forts,  moun- 
tains, and  other  objects  analogous  to  the  subjects  repre- 
sented.' (Brayley.) 

Further  fires  occurred  in  1830  and  1 84 1 ,  each  of  which 
necessitated  complete  rebuilding  ;  on  the  second  occasion 
twenty-three  adjacent  houses  were  also  destroyed,  one 
life  was  lost  and  many  of  the  animals  perished. 

Batty,  renowned  as  a  circus  proprietor,  produced  a  still 
greater  building  which  accommodated  four  thousand 
persons,  and  made  a  fortune  from  it.  No.  vii  shows  the 
interior  at  this  time,  taken  from  an  illustrated  paper  of  the 
period.  Under  Batty's  management,  Ring  Dramas  of  the 
more  spectacular  sort  were  the  rule,  and  these  were  made 
even  more  elaborate  some  ten  years  later,  under  his 
successor  William  Cooke,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  matinees.  So  wedded  was  Cooke  to  the  idea  of 
using  his  ring  to  the  utmost  that  he  actually  put  on  Mac- 
beth  and   others   (if  Shakespeare's    plays   .is  equestrian 

In  1862  Boucicault  became  manager  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  house  to  'Theatre  Royal,  Westminster,' 
ignoring  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Lambeth.  During  his  reign 
it  underwent  further  alterations,  mainly  to  increase  the 
comfort  of  the  audiences.  Bouc  icault  w  as  endeavouring  to 
rival  the  West  End  theatres,  but  he  never  completely 
succeeded,  and  resigned  his  post.  Under  his  successor, 


E.  T.  Smith,  the  theatre,  reverting  to  its  old  name  of 
'Astley's,'  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  and  in  187 1 
was  purchased  for  £11,000  by  the  famous  'Lord'  George 
Sanger,  who,  in  his  book  Seventy  Years  a  Showman,  states 
that  he  enlarged  and  modernized  it. 

Illustration  No.  viii  shows  the  somewhat  more  imposing 
main  entrance,  and  No.  vi  is  a  block  plan  of  the  building 
in  107").  Comparing  the  island  site  of  the  theatre  as  show  n 
here  with  that  depicted  upon  the  present-day  Ordnance 
sheet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  and  boundaries  are 
practically  identical.  In  Stangate  an  archway  will  be 
observed;  this  was  the  'stage-door'  for  the  performing 
animals,  and  the  writer  was  informed  by  an  aged  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road  that  he  remembered, 
in  his  youth,  seeing  elephants  and  camels  enter  under  it. 
Its  position  was  retained  when  the  present  block  of  flats 
and  shops  was  built. 

Sanger  once  more  changed  its  name,  this  time  to 
'Sanger's  Grand  Natural  Amphitheatre,'  and  erected  a 
gas-illuminated  sign,  bearing  his  name,  over  the  entrance; 
but  to  the  public  who  had  known  it  so  long  it  remained 
Astley's,  or,  in  the  vernacular,  'Hashley's,'  till  its  final 
closing  in  1893;  this  was  due  to  the  necessity  for  comply- 
ing with  safety  precautions  which  would  have  meant  a 
very  considerable  rebuilding  of  the  premises. 

Rather  than  carry  out  these  requirements,  Sanger  sold 
the  building,  and  it  was  finally  demolished  in  1895. 
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A  JOHN  CROME  DISCOVERY 

By  DAVID  MASTERS 


was  a  label  stating  in  faded 
ink  that  it  was  a  View  near 
Hingham,  Norfolk  by  Crome, 
that  it  had  been  bought  in 
1876  from  a  naval  captain 
and  that  the  owner  possessed 
an  etching  of  the  picture. 
The  painting  measured  g|  ■ 
1 2  J  inches  and  bore  stencil- 
marks  disclosing  that  it  had 
been  through  Christie's, 
which  was  one  point  in  its  ' 
favour. 

An  examination  of  the 
Navy  Lists  revealed  that  the 
naval  officer  had  existed, 
thus  proving  this  statement 
on  the  label  to  be  true.  It  en- 
couraged me  to  seek  a  copy 
of  the  etching  to  compare 
with  the  picture.  In  due 
course  an  attendant  at  the 
British  Museum  Reading 
Room  brought  me  a  book 
entitled:  Crome'' s  Etchings — 
A  Catalogue  and  An  Apprecia- 
tion, by  Henry  S.  Theobald, 
which  I  assumed  would  con- 


THERE  was  considerable  con- 
troversy in  the  early  yea  rs  oi 
this  century  when  some  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  John  Crome 
pronounced  that  his  Tate  Gallery 
picture  entitled  Near  Hingham,  Norfolk 
was  a  forgery.  Now,  forty  years  later, 
the  discovery  of  a  small  picture  just 
after  the  war  has  enabled  me  to  re- 
solve all  doubts  and  given  me  the 
privilege  of  describing  in  these  pages 
how  the  evidence  was  gradually  built 
up  and  the  task  accomplished. 

The  picture  was  a  dirty  little  un- 
framed  landscape  in  oil  of  trees  grow- 
ing round  a  dark  pool,  at  one  end 
oi  which  were  a  few  weather-beaten 
palings,  while  the  horizon  swelled  into 
gentle  hills  with  a  line  of  cumulus 
clouds  above  them.  The  trees  seemed 
looted  in  the  soil,  and  the  impasto 
of  the  clouds  showed  that  the  artist 
could  handle  paint.  The  fact  that  the 
canvas  had  been  lined  indicated  that 
someone  had  valued  it.  On  the  back 
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tain  a  copy  of  the  etching;  but  I  was 
sadly  mistaken,  for  the  book  was  not 
illustrated. 

Studying  the  text,  I  read  the  following 


But  although  Crome  rarely,  if  ever,  etched 
his  pictures,  pictures  often  occur  which  re- 
semble the  etchings.  They  should  be  received 
with  great  suspicion,  as  this  circumstance, 
far  from  being  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  picture,  suggests  at  once  the  work  of 
an  imitator.  The  best  known  instance  of 
such  a  picture  is  the  so-called  Crome  in  the 
Tate  Gallery.  There  is  an  etching  by  Crome 
of  the  same  subject,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
picture  was  copied  from  the  etching  and 
not  the  etching  from  the  picture.  The  first 
state  of  the  etching  represents  a  wider  land- 
scape with  a  windmill  on  the  right.  Crome, 
possibly  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
composition,  cut  a  piece  off  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  plate  and  printed  some  impres- 
sions of  the  reduced  plate.  He  was  still  dis- 
satisfied and  took  a  further  piet  e  off  the  plate, 
and  this  is  the  third  state  of  the  etching.  In 
the  fourth  state  his  name  is  added.  The  to 
state  issued  to  the  public  and  it  is  with  this  s 
corresponds.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  etching  is 
the  picture.  The  picture  is  a  very  close  copy  of  the  etching,  even 
down  to  the  bark  stripped  off  the  trunk  of  the  large  tree  on  the 
left.  There  are  some  slight  variations.  The  picture  is  rather 
better  in  shape.  The  reductions  ol  the  plate  left  the  et<  hing  too 
square.  The  proportions  of  the  picture  arc  an  improvement. 
But  this  proves  little  either  way.  The  large-leaved  water  plants 
in  the  foreground  of  the  etching  which  Crome  would  have 
delighted  to  paint  have  disappeared  in  the  dark  foreground  of 
the  picture.  There  are  some  other  differences  of  a  trifling  kind. 
It  is  unlikely  thai  ( Irome  would  have  painted  a  picture  after  one 
re  unlikely  that  if  he  had  done  so  the 
>uch  a  slavish  copy  of  the  etching. 
5  that  the  picture  is  not  by  Crome. 
on  the  left  and  parts  of  the  tree  itself 


rth  state  is  the  only 
ate  that  the  picture 


of  his  own  etchings,  still  mo 
picture  would  have  been  < 
There  are  other  indication: 
The  ground  by  the  tall  tree 


are  painted  in  a  treacly  manner  very  unlike  Crome,  and  the 
paling  on  the  right  is  feeble  and  uninteresting.  The  picture  was 
no  doubt  painted  to  deceive.  It  is  not  without  cleverness,  or  it 
would  not  be  where  it  is.  It  has  been  honoured  by  being  etched 
by  Mr.  Short,  and  artists  have  admired  its  aerial  perspective. 
But  none  of  these  things  can  make  it  genuine.  Who  painted  it  is 
more  difficult  to  answer.  Mr.  Reeve  considers  it  by  A.  G. 
Stannanl  I  i  »•_•<>  t !!!'.  ,  of  whom  Ins  lather  Alfred  Stannard  used 
to  boast  that  he  had  painted  at  least    ;oo  domes. 

Here  was  an  authority  on  Crome's  etchings  stating 
that  Crome  rarely  etched  his  pictures  and  that  any 
picture  of  an  etching  was  probably  a  forgery.  He  de- 
nounced the  Tate  Gallery  Crome  as  a  forgery,  which  was 
also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Reeve,  who  was  in  his  day 
Curator  of  the  Norwich  Museum  and  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  the  work  of  Crome. 
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To  disagree  with  the  judgments  of  such  authorities 
seemed  futile;  but  knowing  that  all  men  are  fallible,  I 
realized  that  their  opinions  had  the  same  mathematical 
chance  of  being  wrong  as  of  being  right. 

Theobald  himself  stated  that  Crome  had  etched  this 
Hingham  Lane  scene,  thus  confirming  a  second  statement 
on  the  label  of  the  picture,  and  the  logical  conclusion  was 
that  the  rest  of  the  label  was  probably  true,  for  there  was 
no  sense  in  writing  a  label  that  was  half  true  and  half  false. 
The  note  of  a  similar  picture  in  the  Tate  Gallery  made  it 
necessary  to  prove  that  Crome  had  painted  two  such 
pictures  if  the  chain  of  evidence  was  to  be  complete. 

It  soon  became  plain  to  me  that  Crome  himself  might 
have  provided  the  most  important  evidence  of  all  in  the 
first  two  states  of  his  etching,  for  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  smaller  painting  to  match  any  part  of  the  design 
which  he  had  cut  off  and  destroyed  it  would  be  irrefutable 
proof  of  its  authenticity.  Crome  alone  knew  what  he  had 
etched  and  destroyed  on  the  right  side  of  the  plate,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  if  any  artist  copying  the 
published  etching  had  accidentally  matched  part  of 
Crome's  destroyed  design. 

To  obtain  such  proof  it  was  essential  to  trace  the  first 
three  states  of  the  etching,  and  my  search  was  much 
delayed  because  the  British  Museum  etchings  by  Crome 
still  remained  in  their  war-time  hide-out.  In  the  mean- 
time I  concentrated  on  seeking  a  complete  record  of  all 
the  pictures  that  Crome  had  exhibited  at  Norwich.  The 
most  promising  work  which  I  selected  to  search  for  exact 
evidence  had  been  destroyed  by  German  bombs  and  was 
not  available.  The  pages  of  many  books  were  turned  with- 
out result.  I  was  in  a  quandary,  wondering  where  to 
search  next,  when  a  note  from  the  Curator  of  Norwich 
Castle  Museum,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted,  furnished 
the  key  to  my  problem.  It  referred  me  to  the  fine  mono- 
graph on  Crome  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  the  former 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  wherein  I  discovered 
that  the  author  had  compiled  lists  of  all  the  pictures  known 
to  have  been  exhibited  by  Crome  in  Norwich  and  else- 
where. In  the  list  for  1812  I  found  a  Lane  Scene  near  Hing- 
ham which  brought  me  nearer  to  solving  my  problem.  As 
this  was  painted  a  year  before  Crome  did  the  etching,  it 
proved  that  Crome  etched  his  pictures  in  spite  of  Theo- 
bald's pronouncement.  And  as  artists  generally  paint  a 
small  picture  before  embarking  on  a  gallery  work,  there 
was  good  reason  for  assuming  that  this  was  my  small 
painting. 

Remaining  doubts  were  resolved  by  the  discovery  that 
two  pictures  entitled  Lane  Scene  near  Hingham  were  shown  in 
the  Norwich  Memorial  Exhibition  after  Crome's  death, 
one  owned  by  Samuel  Paget  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Valpy,  and  here  was  the  proof  that  Crome  could  have 
painted  both  my  small  picture  and  the  picture  in  the 
Tate  Gallery. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
I  was  able  to  compare  the  small  picture  with  the  gallery 
work  which  was  clean  and  bright,  whereas  mine  was 
masked  with  old  yellow  varnish.  There  were  differences  in 
the  two  pictures  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  cumulus  cloud  which,  in  the  small  picture, 
was  rolling  along  the  horizon,  and  in  the  gallery  work  was 
mounting  into  the  upper  sky,  the  latter  being  a  decided 
improvement.  But  the  general  design  and  brushwork  were 
so  closely  linked  as  to  be  practically  identical,  and  the 


palings  on  the  right  were  so  similar  in  tone  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  two  different  artists  working  unknown  to 
each  other  to  translate  Crome's  black-and-white  etching 
into  such  an  identical  colour.  With  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  to  combine  in  an  infinity  of  shades  and  tints,  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  if  two  artists  working  from  a 
black-and-white  etching  had  accidentally  hit  upon  the 
same  tonal  values  in  their  pictures. 

Leaving  my  small  picture  in  the  charge  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  I  patiently  awaited  the 
return  of  the  British  Museum  etchings  to  clinch  the 
matter.  I  was  very  disappointed  to  find  that  the  British 
Museum  possessed  only  the  last  state  of  the  etching, 
which  could  prove  nothing.  Fearing  that  the  earlier 
states  of  the  etching  had  been  destroyed  by  bombing  and 
that  the  final  proof  which  I  hoped  to  find  was  lost  for 
ever,  I  again  consulted  the  Curator  of  Norwich  Castle 
Museum.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  learn  that  all  states  of 
the  etching  Near  Hingham,  Norfolk  were  safely  housed  in 
the  Norwich  Collection;  but  when  the  photographs 
arrived  I  was  shocked  to  see  that  they  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  pictures.  A  last  desperate  inquiry  disclosed  that  the 
title  of  the  etching  had  been  changed  to  Deepham,  near 
Hingham,  and  these  turned  out  to  be  the  photographs 
I  wanted. 

Notifying  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  I 
took  this  set  of  photographs  along  to  compare  with  the 
small  picture,  and  directly  the  picture  was  unwrapped 
we  saw  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture  that  forked  branch 
which  provided  the  necessary  proof  of  authenticity.  For  an 
artist  to  cut  down  an  etching  and  thus  furnish  irrefutable 
evidence  long  after  he  was  dead  that  he  had  painted  two 
pictures  must  surely  be  unique. 

Dickes,  in  his  book  on  the  Norwich  school,  describes 
the  Tate  Gallery  picture  as  a  panel,  whereas  it  is  a  canvas. 
And  Collins  Baker,  who  confirmed  the  Tate  Gallery  work 
as  by  Crome,  stated  that  the  palings  and  distant  hill  were 
probably  not  by  him.  The  newly  discovered  picture, 
however,  proves  that  Crome  painted  the  palings  and 
distant  hill. 

Dickes  and  Collins  Baker  both  described  the  Tate 
Gallery  picture  as  'Twin  oaks,  left  foreground,'  whereas 
it  is  a  large  oak  split  down  the  trunk.  Collins  Baker  also 
gave  a  warning  about  accepting  the  dates  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Crome  Memorial  Exhibition  and  stated  that  the 
Tate  Gallery  picture  was  exhibited  there  as  No.  39  by 
Mr.  S.  Paget.  In  fact  it  was  the  small  picture  which  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Paget,  and  the  large  one  which  was  owned 
and  exhibited  as  No.  21  by  the  Rev.  E.  Valpy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  these  points,  for  Mr.  Paget 
was  one  of  Crome's  greatest  patrons  and  friends  and 
always  kept  a  bedroom  ready  for  the  artist  to  occupy. 
He  not  only  commissioned  Crome  to  paint  the  Marling- 
ford  Grove  Scene,  which  the  artist  undertook  to  do  for  a 
fee  of  £30,  but  when  the  picture  was  finished  Paget  in  his 
generosity  insisted  upon  paying  Crome  £40  instead  of  the 
agreed  fee.  This  same  picture  was  sold  in  the  Huth  sale 
for  3,000  guineas.  The  Rev.  E.  Valpy  was  the  Headmaster 
of  Norwich  Grammar  School,  where  Crome  was  appointed 
Draw  inn  Master  in  181 3,  the  very  year  that  he  did  the 
etching,  and  where  his  son  John  Berney  Crome  was  at  that 
time  head  boy.  Paget  and  Valpy  were  therefore  so  closely 
associated  with  Crome  that  they  knew  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt  the  year  in  which  their  pictures  were  painted. 
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NATHANIEL  HONE'S  'Mr.  SMITH'  of  1784 

By  C.H.COLLINS  BAKER 


ange, 


EIGHTY  ye; 
portrait  of 
theatrical  man  in  a 
broad-brimmed  black  hat, 
a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
came  under  the  eye  and  pen- 
cil of  Sir  George  Scharf  at 
the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. He  observed  the  sig- 
nature— N.  Hone  pinx.  1 784 
— and  doubtless  with  some 
reason  named  the  portrait 
John  Thomas  Smith,  Keeper 
of  the  British  Museum  Print 
Room  (18 1 6),  draughtsman 
of  Old  London  streets  and 
houses,  and  author  of  Nol- 
lekens  and  his  Times  (1828) 
and  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day, 
published  posthumously  in 
1845.  Whatever  Scharf's 
reason  for  his  naming  of  the 
portrait,  it  was  not  sound 
enough.  For  the  picture  de- 
picts a  man  of  ripe  middle 
age,  whereas  in  1 784  John 
Thomas  Smith  was  but 
eighteen. 

Thirteen  years  later — in 
1883 — Scharf  noted  that  this 
portrait,  called  An  Actor,  had 

been  sold  at  Christie's  on  April  10th.  It  was  acquired  by 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  and  appears  in  the 
Dublin  Catalogue  of  1932  as  No.  197,  Portrait  of  a  Man 
(30I  X  25  in.). 

Now  in  1784,  his  final  exhibition  at  the  R.A.,  Hone 
showed  four  unnamed  portraits  of  men ;  Algernon  Graves 
identified  the  last  of  them,  No.  380,  as  Mr.  Smith.  So  there 
seems  to  be  some  link  between  Scharf's  naming  of  the 
portrait  in  1870  and  Graves's  identification  in  his  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  (1906).  Perhaps  the  portrait  came  to 
Scharf  as  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  in  haste  jumped  to  a  wrong 
conclusion. 

It  had  been  pleasant  to  have  found  that  Dublin's  Hone 
is  a  portrait  of  'Rainy  Day'  Smith.  But  while  we  are 
denied  this  pleasure,  can  we  seek  consolation  in  proposing 
that  the  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  by  Hone  in  1784  is  the  very 
picture  seen  and  drawn  by  Scharf  in  1870  and  that  it 
represents  Nathaniel  Smith,  the  father  of  John  Thomas? 

Many  particulars  of  Smith  pere  arc  given  in  his  son's 
Nollekens  and  in  the  D.JV.B.  He  was  fellow  pupil  of 
Nollekens  at  Shipley's  art  school  in  Castle  Court,  Strand; 
in  August  1755  he  was  placed  in  Roubiliac's  studio, 
presumably  as  apprentice.*  Between  1738  and  1762 
he  won  prizes  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  both  lor 
sculpture  and  for  drawing;  in  1771)  he  lost  his  w  ile  and  w  as 

*  If  he  was  fourteen  whi  n  apprenticed,  his  birth-date  would  have  been 
17  !'•  He  married  presumably  r.  1765. 
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Nollekens's  principal  assis- 
tant. He  was  a  Methodist, 
and  beat  Parry,  the  blind 
Welsh  harper,  at  a  game  of 
draughts;  he  competed  for 
the  Beckford  monument, 
which  J.  Moore  secured ;  and 
with  John  Atkins  worked  on 
the  sculptures  of  Somerset 
House.  Lastly,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  started 
in  Roubiliac's  studio  in  St. 
Peter's  Court,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  of  which  Michael 
Moser  was  Keeper.  And  yet, 
despite  this  active  and  varied 
career  as  an  artist,  Nathaniel 
Smith  eventually  took  to 
print-selling  at  the  sign  of 
Rembrandt's  Head  in  May's 
Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Our  proposition  is  that  the 
Hone  portrait,  signed  1 784, 
c  hristened  J.  7.  Smith  by 
Scharf  and  now  in  the  Dub- 
lin Gallery,  is  identical  with 
(he  .1//.  Smith  exhibited  by 
Hone  in  1784,  and  that  it 
represents  not  John  Thomas 
smith1  :  Nathaniel  hone,  Smith,  the  son,  but  Nath- 

aniel, the  father.  In  Nollekens 
and  his  Times,  J.  T.  Smith  does  not  record  that  his  father 
was  ever  painted  by  Hone.  Though  such  confirmation  had 
been  welcome,  its  absence  need  not  cast  us  down.  In  the 
Dublin  portrait  the  sitter  wears  a  wide-brimmed  blac  k 
hat,  his  own  untied  long  hair,  and  a  thick,  brown,  cloth 
coat.  His  face  is  turned  up  towards  the  right  front,  and 
shrewdly  calculating  eyes  seem  fixed  on  an  interlocutor, 
maybe,  who  stands  beside  him  out  of  the  picture.  This 
intimate,  unconventional  pose  is  no  doubt  responsible  for 
the  title  given  the  picture  in  the  Christie's  sale  oi  April 
10th,  1883,  and  for  the  Dublin  cataloguer's  comment  that 
the  man  "looks  like  an  actor  playing  a  part.'  Seated  at  a 
desk,  on  which  his  hands  rest,  the  man  holds  a  roll  of  paper : 
perhaps  a  drawing  or  a  print.  In  any  case  it  must  be  sig- 
nify ant,  and  is  probably  the  subject  of  discussion  between 
our  sitter  and  the  unseen  interlocutor  that  we  suspect. 

How  firmly  does  all  this  support  the  proposition  that 
the  Dublin  portrait  represents  Nathaniel  Smith,  the 
father  of  'Rainy  Day'  Smith,  sculptor,  Methodist  and 
print-seller?  Added  up,  the  evidence  amounts  to  this.  In 
1784  Hone  showed  a  Mi.  Smith  al  the  R.A.  In  1870  the 
portrait,  now  at  Dublin,  dated  1784,  came  to  Scharf  with 
the  name  'Smith'  attached  and  Scharf  wrongl)  concluded 
thai  il  represented  J.  T.  Smith.  The  costume  of  the  sitter 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  Methodist.  The  intimate  uncon- 
ventionality  of  the  pose  is  c  harac  teristic  of  an  artist's 
portraits  of  his  friends  and  con/rere\:  as  a  member  of 
(Concluded  on  page  220) 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PHILATELIC  YEAR 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 
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["N  stamp-collecting  circles 'Xmetccn-Fifly' 
viU  be  long  remembered  as  the  year  of  the 
Lgreat  London  (International)  Stamp  Ex- 
hibition. Great,  that  is  to  say.  in  conception 
and  acclame,  for  there  have  been  others  of 
greater  extent  and,  possibly,  wider  scope, 
such  as  that  presented  in  New  York  three 
years  ago.  Selectivity,  however,  was  the  key- 
note of  London's  contribution  to  the  scheme 
of  international  stamp  shows,  as  was  empha- 
sized by  Sir  John  Wilson,  President  of  the 
Royal  Philatelic  Society,  London,  in  his  open- 
ing address.  The  accent  throughout  was  upon 
Quality,  rather  than  Quantity,  although  it 
must  be  conceded  that  almost  every  aspect  of 
philatelic  activity  was  represented.  Something 
of  everything,  but  not  too  much  of  anything, 
sums  up,  perhaps,  the  general  effect.  The 
beautiful  ballroom  of  Grosvenor  House  pro- 
vided an  appropriate  setting  for  this  galaxy 
of  philatelic  gems  garnered  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Estimates  of  the  financial  value  of 
the  assembled  exhibits  vary  from  one  to  two  ,sn  ypA<  WEDDIN(  •  ISS, 
and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling,  though  original  printing 
in  actual  fact  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  , ,  ,  m.  k  hayk  m  kvi\  i 
at  any  exact  figure,  since  many  of  the  items  IS  PURPLE  :  collect 
were  unique,  and  quite  beyond  price.  Taken 

all  in  all,  it  was  the  most  brilliant  array  of  rare  and  interesting  stamps 
that  London,  and  indeed  the  world,  has  seen  together  at  one  time. 

The  King's  Stamps 

Pride  of  place  in  the  Court  of  Honour  was  properly  given  to  some 
well-chosen  pages  from  the  private  collection  of  His  Majesty  the 
King,  who  gave  his  patronage  and  paid  a  personal  visit  (accom- 
panied by  Princess  Margaret)  to  the  exhibition.  The  Royal  exhibit 
was  divided,  appropriately,  into  two  parts.  First  came  forty-eight 

sheets  of  stamps  1         tin-  original  collection  formed  by  the  late  King 

George  V  and  representing  the  earliest  issues  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  including  many  specimens  of  outstanding  rarity. 
Part  II  comprised  stamps  of  the  present  reign  collected  by  His 
Majesty,  a  notable  feature  being  the  unique  scries  of  original  draw- 
ings, artist's  and  engraver's  progress  proofs,  etc..  for  the  'Coronation' 
and  'Silver  Wedding'  series  respectively  and  contemporary  issues  for 
Bermuda,  Mauritius,  Pitcairn  Islands.  Hong  Kong.  Somaliland  and 
various  other  Crown  Colo- 
nies. What  must  be  un- 
doubtedly the  rarest  of  all 
modern  colonial  stamps 
was  a  mint  block  of  four 
of  the  £\  Silver  Wedding 
stamp  of  St.  Vincent  printed 
in  black,  instead  of  purple 
(as  issued).  And  thereby 
hangs  a  talc;  this,  and  one 
other  similar  piece  in  the 
official  archives,  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  original 
black  printing  whic  h  was 
lost  in  transit  on  its  way 
out  to  the  Colony,  believed 
to  have  been  stolen.  To 
obviate  possible  fraudulent 
use  of  the  missing  stamps, 
the  colour  was  changed  to 


purple  and  instructions  given  that  the  'black' 
stamps  should  not  be  recognized.  Collectors  of 
King  George  VI  colonial  issues  will  therefore 
sigh  in  vain  to  possess  this  forbidden  stamp. 

Incidentally,  having  regard  to  the  immense 
popularity  enjoyed  with  philatelists  by  the 
stamps  of  the  present  reign,  it  was  surprising 
to  find  how  sparsely,  apart  from  the  Royal 
exhibit,  this  up-to-date  aspect  of  philately  was 
represented  in  the  show.  Concentration  was 
chiefly  on  the  classic  issues  of  bygone  days; 
not  unnaturally,  maybe,  since  they  are  still 
looked  upon  as  the  gilt-edged  sei  urities  of  the 


np  r 


irket. 


muda  Postmasters 
dozen  Hawaiian  'M 
and  an  entire  sheet  of 


?foi 


and  ot 
much- 


Courts  of  Philately 

Here,  in  the  space  surrounding  the  King's 
stamps,  was  displayed  a  wealth  of  choice  items 
extracted  from  some  of  the  world's  finest  col- 
lections. Famous  rarities  on  view  encompassed 
no  fewer  than  twelve  (out  of  the  twenty-six 
known)  copies  of  the  renowned  'Post  Office' 
Mauritius  stamps  of  1847,  one  out  of  ten 
'Inverted  Swans'  of  Western  Australia,  and 
two  out  of  ten  of  the  'missing  Virgin'  error 
of  the    is.   Virgin    Islands   (including  the 
only  mint  example  on  record),  four  Ber- 
pro\  isionals,   six   'Lady   McLeod's,'   half  a 
iionaries,'  several  'Twelve  Pence'  Canadians, 
ity  of  the  3-pfg.  Saxony  (rather  the  worse 
lany  years  decorated  a  table-top,  but  none 
io'  error  of  Sweden  (in  pair  with  normal) 
merous  to  specify.  So  that  if,  for  once,  the 
tip  in  the  world'  was  conspicuous  by  its 
more  of  rarity  about.  A  notable  exhibit  in 
entered  by  King  Carol  of  Roumania,  in 
itaining  the  rare  'circular'  series  of 
used  tete-bkhe  pair  of  the  27  parales 


absence,  there  was  pie 
the  Court  of  Honour 
the  form  of  a  single  frame  < 
Moldavia,  1858,  among  them 

on  cover  and  unused  examples  of  the  81  p.  and  108  p.,  followed  by 
examples  of  the  second  issue.  1  if  the  same  year,  used  on  letters. 

Post  Office  Pride 

due  the  official  exhibit  provided  by  H.M. 
ripped  all  others.  The  Muniment  Room  of 
the  General  Post  Office 
had  yielded  up  for  the 
occasion  treasure  hitherto 
undreamt  of  in  the 
philatelist's  philosophy. 
Displayed  in  public  for  the 
first  time  in  entire,  or  at 
least  only  partially  broken, 
sheets,  were  British  stamps 
rare  enough  as  single  items, 
but  of  incalculable  value 
in  such  large  'pieces,'  such 
as  the  6d.  Edwardian 
stamp  overprinted  i.r. 
official  for  departmental 
correspondence,  less  than 
a  dozen  copies  of  which 
have  previously  been 
known;  the  companion 
1  os.  (thirty  copies  known 
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ind  catalogued  at  £2,000  apiece);  the  unissued  2d.  Tyrian  plum  of 
910  (two  copies  known,  both  in  the  King's  collection),  and  a  proof 
heet  of  the  IVmiy  Black.  I  Hi  ire  letti-i  ing,  signed  on  the  back  by  Row- 
and  Hill,  in  April  1840,  to  name  only  a  few  examples.  The  original 
lies  for  the  id.  black  and  2d.  blue  were  likewise  on  view.  Not  the  least 
nteresting  part  of  the  Post  Office  exhibit  from  the  historio-philatelic 
loint  of  view  were  the  pages  of  'sample'  stamps  received  at  St.  Martin's- 
s-Grand  from  foreign  governments  before  the  creation  of  the  Uni- 
ersal  Postal  Union,  in  the  days  when  the  adhesive  postage  label  was 
till  very  much  of  a  novelty. 

'ostal  History 

Fascinating  also  to  the  student  philatelist  was  the  comprehensive 
lisplay  of  pre-stamp  letters  with  hand-struck  markings  illustrating 
he  rise  and  development  of  posting  from  the  Fourteenth  Century 
rranged  by  members  of  the  Postal  History  Society,  which,  occupy- 
ng  the  foyer,  made  a  most  effective  introduction  to  the  main 
xhibition.  'The  Birth  of  a  Postage  Stamp'  was  the  subject  of  yet 
nother  instructive  display,  showing  its  evolution  by  stages  from  the 
irst  essay  to  the  completed  artii  le  as  sold  over  the  post-office  counter, 
ilsewhere,  visiting  philatelists  were  invited  to  ballot  for  the  ten  best 
tamp  designs  out  of  sixty  sele<  tedsubje<  ts.  Nor  were  the  more  modern 
levelopments  of  philately  overlooked  in  the  over-all  scheme  of  the 
xhibition  (except  for  the  George  VI  vogue,  as  already  noted).  Air- 
nail  stamps  were  adequately  represented,  including  the  24  cents 
J.S.A.  with  'inverted  centre,'  the  'Hawker'  and  'De  Pinedo'  flight 


s  that  have  passe 
s  depicted  o 


stamps  of  Newfoi 
or  stamp  collecti 
as  campaign  cc 
wrecks),  forgerie 
music  and  medic 
terms  illustrated  by  example, 
and  varieties  similarly  treated. 
Indeed,  within  the  somewhat 
circumscribed  space  at  their 
disposal,  the  organizers  (the 
Royal  Philatelic  Society,  Lon- 
don, and  the  British  Philatelic 
Association)  contrived  to  pre- 
sent an  over-all  picture  of 
present-day  philately  to  satisfy 
collectors  of  all  interests  and 
ages,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  record  that  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  international 
jury  the  highest  award,  the 
Grand  Prix  of  the  exhibition, 
was  conferred  upon  the  histori- 
cal collection  of  British  stamps 
entered  by  Mr.  H.  C.  V.  Adams, 
F.R.P.S.L.,  of  Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 

Stamp  Centenaries 

From  1940  onwards  the  suc- 
ceeding years  have  marked  the 
centenary  of  the  adoption  of 
adhesive  postage  stamps  by 
nations  of  the  world.  Between 
1840  and  1849  a  total  of  only 
ten  countries  had  introduced 
this  important  adjunct  to  the 
postal  service.  The  dawn  of  the 
second  stamp-issuing  decade 
brought,  however,' a  further  ac- 
cession of  ten  more  new  issues, 
most  notable  of  w  hi<  li,  perhaps, 
were  the  first  arrivals  from  the 
sub-continent  of  Australia.  On 
January  1st,  1850,  New  South 


.'  'Themati 
^passed  such  diversified  subjects 
teluding  those  recovered  from 
•ough  the  post,  art,  architecture, 


Wales  entered  the  field  with  a  trio  of  values  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  philatelic  posterity  under  the  somewhat  inappropriate  sou- 
briquet of 'Sydney  Views.' Actually  the  design  is  adapted  from  the  Seal 
of  the  Colony,  said  to  have  been  modelled  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
famous  potter,  and  the  legend  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit  (taken  from  Virgil's 
Georgics)  inscribed  beneath  the  vignette  is  a  play  upon  the  name  of 

Ftruria,  Staffordshire,  where  the  Wedgw  1  works  were  located. 

Only  two  days  later  the  Port  Phillip  district,  then  newly  erected  into 
the  Colony  of  Victoria,  followed  suit  with  a  pair  of  stamps  showing 
a  hall-length  portrait  of  its  namesake  Queen,  also  locally  designed 
and  printed.  Australia  honoured  the  centennial  of  these  emissions 
both  by  the  creation  of  commemorative  stamps  and  by  the  holding 
of  a  National  Stamp  Exhibition  in  Sydney. 

Later  in  the  same  year  (July  ) 
the  Colony  of  British  Guiana 
produced  her  primitive  cin  ular 
labels,  later  to  be  dubbed  'Cot- 
ton-reel tops'  b)  early  collectors, 
that  have  since  attained  such 
fame  and  fortune  in  the  world 
of  stamps.  Europes 


ved  thei 
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stamp  issues  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  are 
headed  by  Spain,  with  an  un- 
flattering miniature  of  Queen 
Isabella  II.  In  Switzerland  the 
individual  stamps  of  the  several 
Cantons  gave  place  to  the  first 
general  series  under  the  Federal 
Administration  (April),  whilst 
June  brought  from  Austria  a 
set  of  five  denominations  cm- 
blazoned  with  the  -Habsburg 
Arms.  The  same  is  reproduced 
within  an  ornate  border  upon 
a  special  stamp  of  1  schilling 

issued  a  lew  days  before  the 
1  enti  nnial  date.  There  was  a 
separate  series,  with  values  in 
'centes,'  for  circulation  m  the 
Austrian-occupied  provini  es  ol 
Italy. 

The  <  Germanic  kingdoms  of 
Saxony,  1'russia  and  I  Ianover. 
together  w  ith  the  Grand  Duchy 
ol     S<  lilesw  ig-l  lolstein,  joined 

the  ranks  of  the  stamp-issuing 
1  ountries  between  July  and 
1  )e<  ember,  thus  completing  the 
toll  for  the  year  1850.  The  in- 
c  reasing   vogue  for  'Number 
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Ones'  among  philatelists  has  brought  about  a  marked  appre- 
ciation in  the  market  values  of  practically  all  first  issues,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  condition  is  'fine.'  So  far  as  Austria  and  Spain 
are  concerned  the  comparatively  modest  cataloged  quotations  for 
used  copies  should  be  doubled  and  trebled  for  really  lightly  post- 
marked specimens,  having  lour  good  margins,  w  hilst  pairs,  strips  and 
blocks  and  dated  copies  on  cover  leave  the  catalogue  quotations  far 
behind.  This  applies  in  still  greater  measure  to  the  ever  popular 
'Sydney  Views'  and  Victorian  'Half-lengths.'  Although  inferior 
copies  may  be  pic  ked  up  freely  at  a  discount,  those  in  first-class 
preservation  and  of  fine  appearance  are  worth  full  catalogue  value, 
or  over,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  so  much  sought  after  by 
philatelists  'Down  Under.' 

New  Stamps  of  Note 

As  the  number  of  different  stamps  extant  approaches  the  hundred- 
thousand  mark,  the  annual  output  of  new  issues  by  the  post  offices  of 
the  world  tends  to  grow  greater.  Last  year  it  exceeded  two  thousand 
varieties,  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  was  accounted  for  by 
the  longest  series  of  associated  issues  that  has  ever  been  known.  The 
occasion  was  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  sometimes  called  'The  Parliament  of  the 
Posts.'  when  almost  every  member  country  produced  a  set  of  special 
stamps  in  commemoration;  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  all,  including 
Great  Britain  and  sixty-four  of  her  Crown  Colonies,  etc.  The  motif 
most  favoured  by  the  designers  of  the  U.P.U.  stamps  was  the  well- 
known  Postal  Union  monument  at  Berne,  where  the  organization  has 
its  headquarters,  as  depicted  on  the  British  3d.  value,  or  alternatively 
Mercury  in  his  role  of  'Messenger  of  the  Gods'  seen  on  the  South 
African  issue.  To  these,  Australia's  picture  of  a  mounted  postman 
doing  his  rounds  of  the  isolated  sheep  stations  in  the  Northern  Terri- 
tories supplies  a  welcome  contrast.  The  inevitable  'error'  emanated 
this  time  from  the  Aden  Protectorate  of  Shihr  and  Mukalla,  a  single 
sheet  of  sixty  being  discovered  from  which  the  normal  surcharge  of 
'1  Rupee'  has  been  accidentally  omitted.  Overnight  this  error  of 
omission  became  numbered  among  the  modern  philatelic  rarities,  as 
much  as  £90  being  demanded  for  a  single  copy. 

Stamp  collectors  as  a  whole  tend  to  take  a  poor  view  of  the  suc- 
cession of  long  sets  of  uniform  design  that  have  been  wished  on  to 
them  in  recent  years.  The  matter  was  raised,  in  fact,  at  the  thirty- 
second  Philatelic  Congress  of  Great  Britain  held  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
in  May;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  its  recommendations  can  be  made 
effective,  short  of  a  boycott,  which  is  considered  impracticable. 

Another  notable  commemorative  issue  of  1949  was  connected 
with  South  Africa's  celebration  of  the  unveiling  of  the  national 
memorial  to  the  'Voortrekkcrs.'  outside  Pretoria,  of  which  the  I  £d. 
stamp  presents  an  imposing  picture. 

Some  of  the  most  picturesque  stamp  designs  of  the  year  are  in- 
corporated in  a  finely  engraved  series  of  definitive  postage  stamps 


from  the  much-c  riticized  Crown  Colony  of  Sarawak.  Pleasing  also  is 
the  vignette  employed  for  the  annual  issue  of  'Health'  stamps  of  New 
Zealand  with  its  happy  picture  of  a  nurse  and  child  gathering  blos- 
soms. New  and  improved  portraits  of  H.M.  the  King  adorn  the  lower 
denominations  of  the  latest  Canadian  stamps  taken  into  service  as 
from  November  1949.  When  these  stamps  were  ready  for  release  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  through  some  oversight  the  words 
'Postes-Postage'  indicative  of  their  purpose  had  been  left  out.  In  con- 
sequence new  plates  had  to  be  engraved  with  the  requisite  inscription 
incorporated  in  the  designs.  Later,  to  prevent  possible  leakage,  it  was 
decided  to  put  the  incomplete  stamps  on  public  sale,  concurrently 
with  the  revised  emission  until  stocks  were  exhausted.  Australia  has 
also  adopted  the  latest  likeness  of  His  Majesty  for  her  new  2£d. 
stamp.  In  dtte  course  this  is  destined  to  adorn  a  complete  new  series 
of  British  Colonial  sunups  now  in  an  advanced  state  ol  preparation. 
Political  signifit  am  e  attaches  to  the  first  issue  of  stamps  by  the  auton- 
ymous  North  African  State  of  Cyrenaica,  which,  embellished  with 
a  characteristic  figure  of  a  mounted  Senussi  warrior,  made  its  debut 
in  the  New  Year  of  1950.  South  of  Suez,  in  Somalia  the  first  stamps 
resulting  directly  from  a  United  Nations'  Trusteeship  superseded  the 
erstwhile  provisional  issues  of  the  British  Administration,  early  in 
April.  Their  pic  ten  ial  designs  are  enlargements  of  those  shown  on  the 
former  Italian  series  of  1932,  except  for  the  superscription  now 

Philatelic  Finance 

Devaluation  has  not  so  far  produced  am  marked  effect  upon  prices 
ruling  on  the-  London  stamp  market,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  too  early 
to  judge.  Certainly  the  expected  rush  ol  American  buying  has  failed 
to  materialize  to  any  considerable  extent.  On  the  contrary,  tightening 
of  money  at  home  has  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  market  in  cer- 
tain lines,  particularly  some  of  the  over-valued  modern  commemora- 
tives;  'Silver  Jubilees,'  for  example,  dropped  to  round  about  £30  and 
'Coronations'  went  as  low  as  50s.  The  much-boosted  'Falklands 
Centenary'  set  fell  to  £45,  and  others  in  proportion.  A  number  of 
wartime  Continental  issues  that  assumed  inflated  values  in  the  years 
of  aftermath  inevitably  found  new  and  lower  levels.  On  the  other 
hand,  early  'imperforates'  and  rarities  of  all  periods  maintained  and 
even  increased  their  realizations  both  in  and  out  of  the  auction  room, 
thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  'it  pays  best  to  buy  the  best' 
in  philately  as  in  all  things  else.  Most  consistent  advances  were 
scored  by  Edwardian  stamps  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  with 
special  regard  to  specimens  in  fine,  used  condition.  Great  Britain 
continues  to  be  first  favourite  with  British  philatelists,  with  Canada  a 
strong  second,  followed  by  modern  Australians  and  the  Union  issues 
of  South  Africa  so  far  as  single  countries  are  concerned.  In  a  more 
general  way  the  stamps  of  King  George  VI  show  no  sign  of  waning 
popularity.  And  in  spite  of  all  depression  a  growing  interest  in 
philately  is  being  manifested  in  every  country  in  the  world. 


A  LONDON  SEASON  OF  THE  ARTS  FOR  1951 


THE  Arts  Council,  which  was  responsible  for  bringing  to- 
gether, at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  paintings  and  silver  from 
Woburn  Abbey  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (reviewed 
in  our  Divan  for  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur),  has  announced  in  its 
127th  Bulletin  its  activities  during  the  Festival  of  Britain  year  1951. 
A  special  London  Season  of  the  Arts  will  take  place  during  May  and 
June,  'when  London's  prominence-  in  the  Arts  will  be  strongly 
emphasized.'  On  September  28th  last  the  Festival  Committee  of  the 
Arts  Council  held  a  reception  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  for  the 
managing  repre  sentatives  of  the  London  theatres  and  art  galleries, 
to  announce  die  preliminary  plans  for  the  London  Season  next  year 
and  to  invite  their  participation.  At  this  meeting  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  took  the  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  'no  party  issue  is  involved  in  the-  Festival.'  It  is  to  be 
its  business  to  "disclose  as  fully  as  possible  the  contribution  which 
Britain  has  made-,  and  is  making,  to  science  and  industrial  design. 


architecture,  entertainment  and  the  arts.'  The  projected  'London 
Season  of  the  Arts'  is  to  be  additional  and  complementary  to  the 
Festival  of  Britain  Exhibition  on  the  South  Bank  of  the  Thames  and 
will  concentrate  on  the  artistic  life  of  London  and  the  country  in 
general.  The-  period  of  its  main  activity  will  be  May  and  June,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  the  visitors  to  London  and  Londoners  themselves  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  to  see  the  best  the  country  has  to 
offer  in  Drama,  Music  and  the  Visual  Arts.  In  extension,  plans  are 
being  made  to  ensure  that  a  constant  flow  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment is  maintained  throughout  the  summer  months.  On  the  South 
Bank,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  Science,  Architecture  and  Industrial 
Design.  The  rich  achievements  of  the  past  will  join  hands  with  present- 
day  activities.  Sir  Finest  Poole-\ .  who  is  ( :hairman  of  the  Arts  Council, 
informs  us  that  in  1951,  as  near  to  the  beginning  of  the  actual  Season 
1 1  s  possible,  a  handbook  is  to  be  published,  as  a  combined  handbook 
and  souvenir  w  hic  h  will  be  as  full  of  detail  as  c  an  be  gathered. 
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ORIGINAL  DESIGN   FOR  THE  MUSK    ROOM.   KoYAL  1'AYIUoX,   BRIGHTON       BY   FREDERICK  (  RACE,   ISIS  l.i      ICniil'FK  I'NIoN) 


DRAWINGS  BY  CRACE  FOR  THE 
ROYAL  PAVILION  AT  BRIGHTON 

IT  is  surprising  to  find  in  an  Auntie  an  <  ollection  a  large  series  of 
original  drawings  and  sketches — over  eighty — for  the  decoration 
of  the  interior  of  the  Royal  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  1818-25.  The 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  Cooper  Union  has  recently 
acquired  a  complete  group  whic  h  has  remained  in  the  family  of 
Frederick  Crace,  of  Crace  &  Sons,  the  architects  who  gave  to  the 
interiors  of  the  vastly  augmented  and  re-designed  Pavilion  the  Islamic- 
Chinese  character  which  harmonized  with  the  new  exterior  that  had 
just  been  created  for  it  by  John  Nash.  The  drawings  are  so  recent  an 
acquisition  that  there  has  not  been  time  as  yet  to  identify  them  all  in 
relation  to  their  actual  uses.  Some  of  them  were  apparently  never 
carried  out,  but  many  have  been  identified  as  preparatory  to  the 

dec  c  11  at  ion  of  the  Music  Root  ie  is  she  iwn  here  .  t  he  Saloc  in  I  w  here 

the  Chinese  wallpaper  was  part  of  the  original  furnishings  which  the 
Prince  Regent  himself  introduced  to  it  in  1802),  the  Yellow  Drawing 
Room,  the  (  Chinese  <  ,aller\  .  and  smaller  details  sue  h  .is  af  o\  es.  anie- 
rooms  and  garden  houses.  The  freshness  of  colour  and  fine,  delicate 
draughtsmanship  ol  the  drawings  make-  them  a  de  light.  Anv  attempt 

to  show  them  in  black-and-white  must  nee  essarilv  fail  t  ivey  their 

effect,  for  it  is  in  their  colour  that  they  express  the  vitality  of  this 
romantic  imagery  u  hie  h  has  Iransloimeil  <  >i  k  nlal  mollis  into  a  new 
chinoiserie  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  fresh,  vivid  and  stimulating. 
The  subtle  tones  of  lilac  and  0  se.  j  >. 1 1  •  -  green,  yellow  and  mandarin 
red  are  the  most  daring  ever  used  in  the  West  and  are  perfectly 
harmonious. 

Since  there  is  so  muc  h  interest  in  the  Pavilion,  where  .1  centenary 
of  public  ownership  was  celebrated  last  .June,  it  may  seem  a  gn  at 
pity  that  these  drawings  are  not  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Museum 


there,  and  yet  in  their  present  home  they  are  certain  to  play  a  living 
role.  There  is  no  collection  of  the  decorative  arts  in  America  that  is 
more  intensively  used  than  that  at  Cooper  Union.  It  is  rich  in  many 
fields — in  its  textiles,  furniture,  melalwck  and  panelling,  ceramics, 
its  prints  and  drawings — all  of  which  are  so  presented  as  to  be  a 
readily  accessible  source  of  information  to  the  hundreds  ol  stude  nts 
who  make  use  of  it. 

The  decoration  of  the  Pavilion  as  it  appeared  in  1821,  when  George 
IV  saw  it  reac  lung  <  ompletion.  was  an  embodiment  of  the  romantic 
and  fantastic  such  as  never  had  been  seen  in  the  West  before,  and 
defies  the  timid  borrowings  of  our  own  day.  As  a  first-hand  record, 
these-  working  drawings  are  vastly  stimulating,  profitable  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  rather  than  imitation. 

MASTERPIECE  BY  A  FRENCH  EBENISTE 

A SMALL  marquetry  table  by  a  Parisian  master.  Charles  Topi  no. 
M.E.,  177:5.  is  part  of  the  furnishings  ol  the  French  salon  at  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum  which  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Anson.  The  table  is  decorated  with  an  miaul  design  ol  Chinese 
charactei  that  very  well  represents  a  type  for  which  Topino  was 
famous.  Topmo's  speciality  was  the  fabrication  of  small  tables  of  very 
great  eleganc  e,  round,  oval,  oblong,  en  corbeille,  en  jardiniere,  etc. 
I  allies  i)  In  Je\nite,  sue  h  as  this  one-,  were  so  named  in  compliment  to 
the  missionary  fathers  who  played  sue  h  an  important  role  in  (  'lima, 
especially  at  the-  Court  ol  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung. 

Topino  was  born  at  Anas  and  came  to  Paris  in  1 745 1  bul  was  not 
admitted  as  a  master  until   1771.  He  was  established  in  the  rue  du 

Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  where  he  made  furniture  for  ornamentation 
by  the  metalworkers  Chamboin,  lic  e  aid.  Virel  and  others.  I  Ie  seems 
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always  to  have  been  short  of  money,  and  his  affairs  were  in  so  bad  a 
state  that  the  chaotic  conditions  preceding  the  Revolution  brought 
him  into  bankruptcy  in  1  789. 

['he  Louis  \\  I  room  when  n  now  stands  is  a  grey  and  gold 
salon  from  a  house  on  the  Avenue  de  Tourville  near  the  Invalides. 
It  is  complete  in  every  detail  of  the  carved  panelling,  with  ori- 
ginal marble  mantel  and  five  over-door  paintings  by  Piat  Sauvage 
( 1 744-1818).  Among  the  furnishings  is  a  salon  suite  in  Gobelins 
tapestry  illustrating  fables  by  La  Fontaine.  A  mantel  garniture  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  marble  figures  by  Falconet  and  a  clock  with  a 
figural  base  by  the  same  artist  has  metal  mounts  in  gilt-bronze  by 
Gouthiere. 

The  table  by  Topino  is  noteworthy  from  having  belonged  to  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  and  was  once  at  No.  2  rue  Lafitte.  In  1897  it  was  a 
bequest  from  Lady  Wallace  to  Sir  Richard's  secretary  and  friend. 
Sir  John  Murray  Scott,  who  left  it  to  Lady  Sackville  in  1912.  After 
coming  on  the  market  in  19 14  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  two 
dealers  and  then  to  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Anson. 


ENGLISH  SILVER  IN  A  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  three  centuries  of  English  silver  was  brought 
.  together  last  autumn  by  Gregor  Norman-Wilcox  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  from  many  sources  all  over  the  country. 
Private  collections  in  California,  where  an  interest  in  English  silver 
has  long  been  manifest,  were  drawn  upon,  while  the  Museum's  own 
collection,  which  has  been  enriched  in  recent  years  with  the  work  of 
Anthony  Nelme  and  other  English  silversmiths  given  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  contributed  some  noteworthy  pieces.  Special  set- 
tings were  arranged  in  sequence,  bringing  together  the  appropriate 
decorative  arts  from  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth  until  the  four 
Georges,  as  a  background  for  silver  of  corresponding  periods.  A  re- 
markable rose-water  dish  by  Paul  Lamerie,  with  date-letter  for  1 736-7 
and  showing  the  arms  of  the  Maynard  family,  was  lent  by  Duveen 


Brothers.  This  piece,  made  for  Charles,  first  Viscount  Maynard, 
1 690-1  775,  passed  through  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  has 
rec  ently  been  in  the  collection  of  Sidney  Ernest  Kennedy  in  London, 
and  is  illustrated  by  Phillips  in  his  great  monograph  on  Lamerie,  in 
which  he  compares  it  to  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
modelling  of  marine  motives  around  the  wide  border  shows  the  genius 
of  Lamerie  as  comparable  to  Cellini's.  Dolphins,  Neptune  masks, 
tritons,  among  swags  and  scrolls  on  a  sanded  ground,  are  seen  in  a 
complex  design  presented  with  rhythm  and  coherence.  The  Maynard 
arms  in  high  relief  are  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  with  open  scrollwork 
around  them  forming  a  graceful  cartouche  resting  on  a  large  coquille 
and  having  Cupids'  heads  at  the  sides.  This  armorial  decoration  is 
fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  dish  with  small  silver  bolts.  As  a  master- 
work  by  Lamerie  it  ranks  with  the  gilded  salvers  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  the  jug  and  bowl  from  the  collection  of  Lord 
Anson  which,  as  part  of  the  Morgan  Collection,  appeared  in  the  sale- 
room in  New  York  several  years  ago. 

Also  in  the  exhibition  was  the  handsome  ivory  and  silver  cup  of  the 
year  1653  by  the  maker  E.S.  (Jackson.  English  Goldsmiths  and  their 
Marks,  page  120),  which  was  lent  by  Peter  Guille.  This  unusual  piece 
is  out  of  the  ordinary  in  several  respects:  it  is  of  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  when  handsome  pieces  such  as  this  were  seldom 
made,  and  it  is  a  combination  of  ivory  and  silver,  also  rare.  In  this 
it  is  comparable  to  the  much  earlier  cup  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
collection,  dated  1525-6.  The  melon-shaped  bowl  of  carved  ivory  in 
the  present  example  appears  to  be  a  piece  which  the  East  India  Trade 
had  brought  to  England,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coconut  cups  and 
ostrich-egg  cups  of  the  Fli/abeihan  and  Jacobean  periods,  a  silver 
setting  was  devised  for  it.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  silversmith 
has  taken  his  design  from  the  form  of  the  melon-shaped  bowl  and 
repeated  its  lobes  in  the  spreading  foot.  The  linial  on  the  cover,  which 
also  serves  as  a  foot  when  the  cover  is  removed  from  the  ivory  bowl, 
shows  an  heraldic  device. 


A  FLOWER  PAINTING  BY  CARAVAGGIO  IS 
A  RARE  INSTANCE  OF  EARLY  STILL-LIFE 

AMONG  the  recent  acquisitions  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
L  is  a  handsome  flower  painting,  Poppies  in  a  Chianti  Bottle,  by 
Caravaggio  which,  in  its  modern  feeling,  belies  its  origin  in  the  late 
Sixteenth  or  early  Seventeenth  Century.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Flemish  painter  Memling  has  given  us  an  exceptionally  early  flower 
subject  in  his  still-life  of  wild  flowers  in  a  maiolica  pitcher,  which  he 
painted  on  the  back  of  a  portrait,  subjects  showing  flowers  alone  are 
rare  in  European  art  until  the  later  Seventeenth  Century,  and  this 
example  is  the  earliest  known  surviving  work  by  a  European  painter 
in  which  flowers  were  painted  for  their  own  sake.  Caravaggio  is  said 
to  have  painted  a  number  of  these  in  his  early  years,  but  this  is  the 
only  one  known  to  exist.  Interestingly  enough,  the  painting  is  signed, 
but  as  no  other  paintings  by  him  show  his  signature,  there  is  no  basis 
for  placing  sole  confidence  in  this  as  authentication,  which  is  based 
rather  on  stylistic  considerations.  The  painting  turned  up  recently 
in  England. 

A  still-life  painting  by  Caravaggio  in  the  Ambrosiana,  Milan, 
showing  a  fruit-basket  on  a  table,  appears  to  be  a  study  for  the 
painting  of  the  Supper  at  Emmaus  in  London.  As  to  why  Caravaggio, 
the  master  of  tenebroso,  should  have  been  so  attracted  to  flower  and 
still-life  subjects,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  except  through  his 
own  inclination  towards  realism.  The  Milanese  painter  is  said  to  have 
been  virtually  self-taught,  and  of  necessity  painted  subjects  from  life. 
There  is  a  still-life  of  fruit  by  Caravaggio  pa  in  led  aboul  1600,  formerly 
in  a  private  collection  in  Rome,  which  is  now  in  the  Kress  Collection 
in  the-  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 

During  the  quattrocento  the  Italian  painters  introduced  flowers  as 
symbols  in  their  Annunciations  and  paintings  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  as  in  the  works  of  Simone  Martini,  Neroccio  and  other  Italian 
masters  of  the  early  Renaissance.  It  remained  for  the  Baroque  period, 
with  all  its  artilic  es  and  exaggerations,  to  isolate  the  flower  and  fruit 
subject  and  give  it  the  dignity  of  sole  consideration. 
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HE  source  of  design  for  C  Hiiiu  sc  porcelain 
made  for  export  is  to  be  found  in  European 
iginals,  which  include  not  only  designs  drawn 
re  ilic  ally  for  tlx-  (  lliinese  (Id  01  a  tors,  as  in  the 
se  of  heraldic  devices,  but  European  engrav- 
es, among  which  a  well-known  example  is 
e  Cherry  Pickers  after  Baudouin,  and  there  are 
iny  others. In  the  i  ase  .,1  ol>|e<  is  in  the  round, 
ch  as  candlesticks,  teapots,  tea  caddies  and 
:ncher  salts,  many  pieces  were  shaped  after 
iropean  silver  articles,  and  occasionally  they 
:m  to  have  been  modelled  on  English  and 
mtinental  pottery  and  porcelain. 
Figure  subjects  of  any  kind  are  rare,  but  when 
ey  occur,  the  same  rule  applies.  The  Iarge- 
ed  Chinese  Lowestoft  figure  of  a  hare  whi<  h 
illustrated  here  is  not  at  all  Chinese  in  feeling 
d  through  its  own  treatment  indicates  that 
e  modeller  must  have  seen  some  European 
)rk.  Chinese  animal  sculpture  is  far  more 
nventionalized  and  has  a  compact,  tense 


quality,  a  kind  of  stylization,  which  is  at  the  same  time  instinct  with  a  life  of  its  own. 
that  is  quite  unlike  anything  in  European  art.  The  Lowestoft  rabbit  is  not  characteristic 
of  Chinese  animal  sculpture  and  shows  a  certain  caution  in  following  the  naturalistic  style 
of  the  West,  although  based  upon  it.  Its  similarity,  fundamentally,  to  the  very  handsome 
Chelsea  rabbit  tureen  is  striking.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  latter  is  illustrated  here 
from  a  Canadian  private  collection.  The  Chelsea  rabbit  is  more  realistic  in  form,  yet 
paradoxically  more  fanciful  in  treatment  with  its  applied  leaves,  and  shows  greater  ease 
in  combining  the  decorative  with  the  literal  elements  in  the  design.  It  seems  that  the 
Oriental  potter  must  have  had  access  to  just  such  a  work  as  this,  possibly  an  example  of 
this  very  design,  which  is  its  forerunner  in  date,  as  the  Chinese  piece  may  be  dated  around 
the  third  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  Chelsea  rabbit,  which  shows  the  red 
anchor  mark,  must  have  been  fabric  ated  about  i  7 ",4 .  since  examples  were-  in  the  sales 
of  Chelsea  porcelain  in  1755  and  1756  at  Mr.  Ford's  'great  rooms  in  the  Haymarket.' 
Tureens  of  animal  form  were  a  speciality  at  Chelsea,  and  the  sale  catalogues  on  those 
occasions  mention  also  tureens  in  the  form  of  two  fighting  cocks,  a  boar's  head,  a  hen  and 
chickens,  and  a  double  pigeon.  The  rabbit  tureen,  with  the  sandy  paste  and  rich  glaze  of 
Nicholas  Sprimont's  early  manufacture,  has  brilliant  colouring  of  aubergine,  red  and 
green.  An  example  of  the  rabbit  tureen,  to-day  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is 
one-  uhic  h  Each  Sc  hieiber  notes  in  her  Jmirmih  as  hav  ing  been  acquired  by  her  in  Holland 
in  1876.  She  was  in  Rotterdam  on  May  23rd,  'where  we  obtained  a  magnificent  large 
rabbit  of  old  red  anchor  Chelsea  at  Van  Minden's,  very  cheap.  Would  only  that  it  had 
been  perfect!  but  alas!  it  had  suffered  much.  Still,  it  is  a  noble  pit  <  e.  He  only  asked  /  -, 
for  it  and  took  £4.'  Prices  have  1  hanged  1  onsiderably  since  Lady  Schreiber's  day.  but 
she  had  the  enthusiasm  for  Chelsea  porcelain  fe  lt  by  the  modern  collector,  who  is  glad 
to  multiply  the  price  an  incredible  number  of  times.  As  an  instance,  we  may  mention 
ih'  price  given  for  a  pair  of  Chelsea  porcelain  hawk  owls,  which  were  sold  in  London 
at  Sotheby's  last  August  for  £3,200  after  very  keen  competition.  An  example  of  one  of 
these  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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AN  ATTRIBUTION  TO  WILLIAM  J.  BENNETT 

A WATER-COLOUR,  obviously  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the  launch- 
ing of  the  United  States  ship-of-the-line  Ohio  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  May  30th,  1820,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society.  The  artist  is  unknown,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  it  may  be  the  work  of 
William  J.  Bennett  who  came  to  America  about  1816.  His  earliest 
recorded  work  here  did  not  appear  until  more  than  a  decade  later, 
and  it  has  always  seemed  mysterious  that  nothing  from  his  hand  has 
turned  up  which  might  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date.  The  view  is 
exceptionally  well  drawn,  especially  in  relation  to  the  boating  and 
figures  in  the  immediate  foreground  and  the  drawing  of  the  buildings 
of  the  New  York  sky-line.  The  treatment  of  the  figures  suggests  com- 
parison with  those  in  the  harbour  craft  in  Bennett's  view  of  Buffalo, 
and  of  the  street  figures  in  his  view  of  Broadway  at  Bowling  Green. 

The  Ohio  was  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  frigates  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  became  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull  in  the  Mediterranean,  1837  41.  Seen  prominently  in  the  view 
is  the  sloop  Hornet,  at  the  extreme  right,  dressed  with  the  flags  of  all 
nations.  The  Hornet,  commanded  by  Stephen  Decatur,  was  respons- 
ible for  some  victorious  actions  in  the  War  of  18 12.  At  the  extreme 
left  is  the  ship-of-the-line  Washington  which,  with  the  Hornet,  fired 
salutes  as  the  Ohio  slid  down  the  ways.  According  to  a  newspaper 
report  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  May  30th,  1 820,  there  were 
thousands  of  spectators,  and  Wallabout  Bay  and  the  East  River  were 
covered  with  steamboats  and  sailing  craft. 

William  J.  Bennett  is  known  chiefly  as  the  aquatinter  of  the  finest 
series  of  American  city  views  we  have,  some  of  them  after  his  own 
designs  but  others,  such  as  the  views  of  Baltimore  and  Richmond, 
after  Cooke.  He  also  engraved  for  a  New  York  publisher,  Lewis  P. 
Clover,  a  very  fine  view  of  New  York  from  Brooklyn  Heights  drawn 
by  John  Hill. 

Bennett  was  born  in  London  in  1 787,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Richard  Westall,  R.A.  He  joined  the  medical 
staff  of  the  army  when  he  was  only  eighteen  and  went  to  Egypt  and 
later  to  Malta.  A  second  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  was  made  with 
Sir  James  Craig,  and  at  several  Italian  ports  he  stopped  to  paint. 
Just  before  he  left  England  for  America  he  drew  a  Town  and  Harbour 
of  Liverpool,  taken  from  a  North-West  Station  on  Seacomb  Common,  which 
was  published  a  year  later,  181  7.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  came  to 
America  simply  as  a  tr;  veller,  as  he  had  gone  to  the  Mediterranean, 
or  whether  he  intended  to  stay,  but  Dunlap,  the  historian  of  American 
painting  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  says  that  as  he  married  an 
Ameri<  an  lady  he  evidently  intended  to  remain.  Dunlap  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Bennett,  and  while  the  former  was  writing  his 
history,  in  the  early  'thirties,  Bennett  was  acting  as  custodian  of  the 
newly  formed  National  Academy  of  Design  and  was  its  keeper,  'in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  in  Europe,'  as  Dunlap 
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a  years  later.  To  the  early  exhibitions 
European  landscapes,  but  as  the  years 
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d  in  1816.  The  style  of  the  New- York 
aur  suggests  Bennett  rather  than  Joshua 
1.  Wall,  all  of  whom  were  working  sorae- 
ist  at  the  time  the  Ohio  was  launched, 
red  any  attribution,  it  seems  reasonable 
e  have  an  example  of  the  early  work  of 


NAVAL  VIEWS  BY  THOMAS  BIRCH 

AN  attractive  pair  of  naval  views  of  the  period  of  the  War  of  181 2 
L  by  Thomas  Birch  ( 1 779—1851)  has  recently  turned  up  which 
apparently  were  never  engrax ed  although  the  artist  is  well  known  for 
originals  which  were  used  by  Samuel  Seymour,  Alexander  Lawson 
and  Cornelius  Tiebout.  Neither  subject  has  a  title,  but  one  is  signed. 
One  of  them  (not  illustrated  here)  portrays  the  engagement  of  an 
American  brig  and  a  British  sloop-of-war,  and  the  other,  which  we 
illustrate,  shows  the  spirited  resistance  of  a  small  American  schooner 
against  two  British  ships.  This  undoubtedly  illustrates  the  capture  of 
the  schooner  Gypsy  of  New  York  on  April  30th,  1812,  by  H.M.  Ships 
Hermes  and  Belle  Poule.  This  was  actually  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  was  one  of  the  events  which  precipitated  it  on  June  1 8th  of 
the  same  year.  The  Gypsy  w  as  on  her  way  from  Bordeaux  to  New  York 
with  a  cargo  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Like  most  merchantmen 
of  her  day,  she  was  well  armed,  and  although  of  only  three  hundred 
tons  she  put  up  a  strong  fight  with  her  eighteen-pound  carronades. 
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Her  crew  consisted  nl  eighty  men,  and 
in  addition  there  were  'two  ferocious 
dogs'  who  are  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription on  a  print  of  the  engagement 
which  was  published  shortly  after- 
wards in  England.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  painting,  by  the  well-known 
marine  artist,  W.  J.  Huggins,  was 
taken  from  a  drawing  by  the  master 
of  the  Hernit  1.  (  '.J  J  >  I .)  ill  I'hihp  Biowm. 

The  engagement  occurred  in  mid- 
Atlantic.  Captain  Browne  gave  chase, 
and  the  Gypsy  surrendered  twice  but 
under  a  ruse  eai  li  time  got  away.  The 
arrival  of  the  Belle  Poule  brought  about 
her  final  surrender. 

Thomas  Birch  is  well  known  in 
several  departments  of  American 
painting.  He  came  to  America  in  1  794 
with  his  father.  William  Birch,  the 
latter  being  known  for  thirty  engraved 
views  of  Philadelphia,  1 798-1800. 
After  assisting  his  father  in  this  work 
he  turned  to  marine  paintings,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Morland.  The 
War  of  18 1 2  gave  him  an  opportunity 
as  a  painter  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
sea,  and  among  his  must  famous  product 
ment  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Guerrib 
Tiebout  engraved  andJaniesWebstei -of Phi  lade  Iplna  published  a  year 
later  in  observance  of  the  event.  Fqualh  spirited  u  as  his  painting  ol  the 
capture  of  Captain. John  S.  Carden's  Mmnlnmoii  l>\  Stephen  Decatur's 
frigate  United  Slates  in  <  >c  tober  1812,  which  is  known  in  an  engraving 
by  Seymour.  One  of  the  finest  examples  ol  line  engraving  in  the  whole 
range  of  American  prints  is  Alexander  Lawson's  interpretation  of 
Birch's  painting  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  showing  the  moment 
when  Captain  Perry.  Ins  llagship  Uiwirme  disabled,  had  to  proceed 
in  an  open  boat  to  the  Niagara.  Birch  is  also  known  for  other  naval 
views  of  the  period,  such  as  the  engagements  of  the  Peacock  and 
L'Epervier,  and  the  Constitution,  Cyane  and  Levant,  the  latter  being 
engraved  for  the  (Gentleman's  Magazine.  Philac  lelphia.  Birch  also  turned 
toothersubjects,  notably  winter  scenes, 
and  is  one  of  the  earliest  artists  whose 
name  is  connected  with  what  became 
a  favourite  theme  for  nineteenth- 
century  Americ  an  landsi  ape  painters. 


WHILE  the  study  of  French- 
Canadian  decorative  arts  is 
still  young,  the  possibilities  of  the  sub- 
ject are  to  a  greater  degree  being 
realized.  There  is  great  interest  in 
habitant  furniture,  and  the  present 
fashion  for  using  it  in  Canadian 
country  houses  has  already  resulted 
in  a  scarcity  of  fine  pieces.  Canadian 
silver  has  long  been  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents, hut  examples  nnloi  lunatek  are 
rare.  Earthenware  offers  more  oppor- 
tunities to  the  collector  and  is  an  in- 
teresting complement  to  the  simple 
farm  furniture.  Wooch  arving  and 


Hospitalieres  and  olhei  religious  orders  who  plased  .111  important 
role  in  colonizing  \<w  France.  A  well-rounded  il  limited  picture  of 
the  French-Canadian  arts  was  given  in  the  special  exhibition  which 
was  organized  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Art  several  seasons  ago. 
Among  eollec  tions  in  (  lanada,  that  of  the  late  William  H.  Coverdale 
is  outstanding,  in  relation  not  only  to  French  influence  but  to  English 
and  Indian. 

The  settlement  of  Canada  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  carried 
out  under  a  seignorial  system  which  divided  the  population  into  two 
sliarpK  clelinecl  c  lasses  the  seignems.  to  whom  large  holdings  ol  land 
were  allotted,  and  the  habitants,  who  cleared  the  land  and  farmed  it. 
The  seigneurs  made  every  effort  to  transplant  the  luxuries  and  amen- 
ities ol  French  soc  1.1 1  lile  to  then'  nc  *■  '  c  It  was  impossible  that  all 

their  requirements  should  he-  met  with  unpen  talioiis  and  undoubtedly 
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Many  styles  of  mantelpiect 
Some  have  doors  which  were  closed  in  the 
summer  months,  and  from  the  fact  that 
these  are  sometimes  equipped  with  locks  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  used  as  a  safe 

ette  where  the  habitant  kept  his  wisky-blanc. 
At  a  later  date,  three-decker  stoves,  poeles 
a  trois  ponts,  were  used  in  addition  to,  or 
replaced,  the  open  fireplace,  but  whether 
there  was  an  open  fireplace  or  not,  the 
habitant  always  had  chimneys  on  the  gables 
of  his  house,  for  these  were  a  sign  of  sub- 
stance and  good  so<  ial  standing. 


much  furniture  was  made  for  them  in  Quebec,  where  there  was  a 
guild  of  cabinet-makers  calling  themselves  by  the  same  name  by 
which  they  were  known  in  France,  the  Confrerie  de  Sainte-Anne.  It  is 
impossible  to-day  to  judge  to  what  extent  these  furniture  makers 
were  able  to  emulate  their  contemporaries  at  home.  Furniture  of  the 
better  type  has  disappeared,  along  with  most  of  the  pieces  which 
were  actually  imported  from  France,  and  only  the  furniture  made  by, 
or  for,  the  habitants  remains.  Like  all  men  who  live  close  to  the  soil 
and  learn  to  be  self-sufficient  in  supplying  the  needs  of  farm  life,  the 
habitant  was  to  some  extent  a  carpenter,  joiner  and  carver.  He  was 
able  to  make  simple  pieces  of  furniture  such  as  he  had  known,  or  his 
family  before  him  had  known,  in  France.  For  generations  the  same 
styles  were  repeated,  for  his  taste  was  conservative  and  he  clung  to 
the  past.  The  styles  of  Louis  XIII  persisted  into  the  Nineteenth 
Century  with  little  change  save  simplification.  The  English  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada  in  i  759  brought  no  infusion  of  foreign  elements  in 
this  type  of  farm  furniture.  The  habitant  went  on  making  his  chaises  a  la 
Capucine  with  horschide  seat  that  replaced  those  of  rush  or  straw  in 
France;  he  had  his  banc-lit  or  bench  bed,  his  corner  cupboards,  his 
armoires  a  deux  corf.s,  his  settles,  commodes  and  desks  on  frame,  the 
wood  being  chiefly  native  pine,  but  sometimes  butternut  or  birch. 
He  painted  them  in  gay  colours  and  showed  a  natural  aptitude  in 
selecting  effective  colour  schemes  aubergine,  violet,  dark  green,  deep 
red,  colours  which  modern  collectors  have  until  recently  been  remov- 
ing in  favour  of  the  natural  tone  of  the  wood,  but  there  is  evidence 
of  a  growing  appreciation  of  original  colour  on  habitant  furniture. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  furniture  of  Nor- 
mandy influence  and  that  of  the  Loire,  Brittany  and  other  parts  of 
France.  While  influence  from  the  first  is  probably  strongest,  there  is  a 
mingling  of  influences  due  to  the  mingling  of  the  peoples  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  France.  Among  the  settlers  who  were  dominant  in  the 
century  preceding  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  England,  were 
many  from  the  north-west  part  of  France,  which  accounts  for  the 
prevalenc  e  of  the  styles  of  Normandy.  Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV  motifs  arc  found  in  habitant  furniture,  but  little  that  comes 
from  Louis  XVI,  for  during  the  Classical  period  the  direct  contact 
with  France  was  cut  off,  and  what  was  received  through  the  British, 
in  the  way  of  Sheraton  and  Hcpplewhite  styles,  is  evident  only  in  a 
few  examples. 

A  number  ot  French-Canadian  pieces  has  been  brought  together 


MUSEUM  BULLETINS  FROM  AMERICA 

SUPPLEMENTARY  to  the  foregoing  contributions  from  our 
American  editor,  we  add  a  few  short  notices  from  American 
Museum  Bulletins  received  at  the  London  office  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  These  publications  are  always  very  interesting  and  valuable 
as  being  informative  of  current  art  events,  new  acquisitions,  exhibi- 
tions and  Museum  activities  on  the  other  side.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  for  October  describes  preparations  for  some 
major  exhibitions  scheduled  for  the  fall  season.  In  The  World  of  Silk, 
over  four  hundred  examples  of  silk  fabric,  showing  the  range  and 
depth  of  the  Museum  collections,  was  placed  on  exhibition  from 
Friday,  October  20th,  until  December  3rd.  This  exhibition  marked 
the  first  full-scale  showing  of  the  Museum's  textile  collections,  which 
are  among  the  foremost  in  the  world.  The  development  of  silk-weav- 
ing as  an  art  is  traced  from  its  origins  in  the  Far  East  to  the  early 
Twentieth  Century.  Another  exhibition  shows  the  scope  of  the 
Museum's  collections  of  Sculpture  in  Bronze.  About  three  hundred 
and  fifty  important  examples  have  been  assembled,  for  the  most  part 
small  figures,  in  specimens  which  represent  the  bronze  art  of  Ancient 
Sumeria  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  above  announcements  are  followed  by  a  brief  but  widely- 
ranging  disc  ourse  on  Tfu  World  oj  Silk,  by  Edith  A.  Standen,  Assistant 
Curator  in  charge  of  the  Textile  Study  Room,  A  Marble  Lekythos  on  the 
Elgin  Athena  is  learnedly  discussed  by  Christina  Alexander,  the 
Curator  of  Greek  and  Roman  Art,  and  an  article  on  Life  in  Early 
Nishapur,  by  the  assistant  Curator  of  Near  Eastern  Archaeology, 
Charles  K.  Wilkinson.  All  these  are  admirably  illustrated. 

The  Cleveland  Bulletin  opens  with  a  memorial  note  of  regret  on  the 
passing  away  ol  Mis.  Mary  Stillman  1  larkness  last  June.  In  succession 
to  her  husband,  Edward  S.  Harkness,  and  following  his  generous  ex- 
ample, she  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art.  England,  too,  has  good  cause  to  remember  those  splendid  charac- 
ters. The  Museum  has  received  a  very  important  example  of  Japanese 
art,  a  gigaku  mask,  through  the  John  L.  Severance  Fund.  The  gigaku 
was  a  dramatic  performance  combining  dialogue,  music  and  dance, 
which  was  introduced  in  Japan  from  Korea  about  a.d.  621.  Also  the 
Museum  has  acquired  a  few  more  early  Peruvian  textiles,  a  drawing 
of  a  Tahitian  Woman  by  Gauguin  and  a  Woodcut  by  Hans  Alexander 
Mueller. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  imjiart  informal!""  required.  It  must  be  understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with 
attributions  or  other  opinions  e\/»csscd  by  tories/iondenls.  Im/iiin,  s  and  Pbotogxi/dis  intended J  or  insertion  sir  odd  be  anoni/mimd  by  a  fee  «j  two  guineas  to  cover  costs. 


INFORMATION  REQUIRED  <  .<  >\(  TUNING  PAINTING 
OF  THE  INFANT  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 
(QUERY  No.  1097) 
To  the  Editor  o/'The  Connoisseur.' 

Sir, — I  shall  greatly  apprcc  iate  receiving  any  information  anyone 
may  be  able  to  give  me  regarding  this  picture.  It  is  an  oil  on  canvas, 
35  X  27i  in-  in  size.       Vefy  trmy  yQurSj 

(Canon)  L.  Andrew  Arendzen,  V.F. 

Catholic  Presbytery,  Grantham. 

LATE-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  PORTRAIT  OF  AN 

ENGLISHMAN  (QUERY  No.  1098) 
Sir, — The  accompanying  photograph  is  from  a  portrait  now  in 
Oslo,  and  comes  from  a  private  collection  formerly  in  England.  It  was 
purchased  at  auction  with  other  paintings  about  tin  year  1900  by  the 
late  Norwegian  Resident  Consul  there,  Mr.  Dahl.  These  pictures  are 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Dahl's  three  daughters.  The  portrait  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  the  owners  would  much  like  to 
be  able  to  identify  the  sitter  and  the  name  of  the  painter.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  American.  Gilbert  Stuart,  has  been  suggested  tenta- 
tively, and  also  the  name  of  Thomas  Beai  h.  The  size  is  ■;  j  in.  <  28^  in. 
Could  any  reader  of  Tin-  Connoisseur  help? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Elisenbergveien  12,  Oslo.  Charles  Width. 

PICTURE  OF  A  BAGPIPER  AND  TWO  CHILDREN 
TITLE  AND  ARTIST'S  NAME  SOUGHT  (QUERY  No.  1099) 
Sir, — Can  you  please  help  through  your  valued  (  Ionnoisseur  with 
some  information  regarding  the  picture  of  a  bagpiper  with  two 
children.  It  is  apparently  unsigned,  but  it  seems  to  have  affinities  with 
the  style  ot W'ilkie.  Photograph  enclosed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

jo  Wellington  Street,  Luton,  Beds.  A.  Etherinoton. 
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CHINESE  COURT  AND  DRAGON  ROBES 


From  Professor  Schuyler  Cammann, 

University  Museum, 

33rd  &  Spruce  Streets, 

Philadelphia  4,  Pa..  U.S.A. 
Oc  tober  2nd.  1950. 

To  the  Editor  ,/Thf.  CONNOISSEUR.' 
Dear  Sir. 

IN  his  recent,  well-written  and  beautifully  illustrated  article  for 
The  Connoisseur,  entitled  Chinese  Court  and  Dragon  Robes,  George 
VVingfield  Digby  illustrated  a  most  unusual  robe  recently  acquired  by 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  iv,  page  12,  September  1950). 
In  the  caption,  and  in  his  text  on  the  following  page,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  robe  was  made  of  dragon  satin  for  presentation 
outside  China  in  the  late  Ming  period,  probably  in  161  1.  However, 
there  are  several  objections  to  this  attribution. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  expression  'dragon  satin'  {lung  tuan, 
or  mang  tuan,  in  the  original)  refers  to  lengths  of  satin  fabric  woven 
with  repeated  dragon  motives,  generally  in  very  small  medallions. 
These  textiles  were  used  by  the  Chinese  Court,  and  by  others  on 
whom  they  were  bestowed  through  Imperial  favour,  for  making 
cushions,  hangings,  and  so  forth,  sometimes  even  for  robes;  but  they 
were  never  produced  especially  for  making  robes.  The  robe  in  the 
photograph  was  obviously  made  from  fabric  designed  for  a  robe  and 
nothing  else,  and  hence  the  term  'dragon  satin'  could  not  be  applied 
to  it  in  any  connexion. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  tins  robe  as  show  n  in  the  photograph 
is  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  traditional  Twelve  Symbols,  which  I  have 
described  at  some  length  in  a  previous  article  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Walters  Gallery,  quoted  in  part  by  Mr.  Digby.  In  that  article,  and  in 
another  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  Oriental  Art  (Sum- 
mer 1950),  I  stressed  the  fact  that  these  symbols  were  used  on 
the  robes  of  Chinese  Emperors  for  some  two  thousand  years  until 
the  fall  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  in  1644,  and  that  they  were  adopted  by 
the  Manchu  Emperors  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  in  1  759,  after  a  lapse 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  I  also  recalled  the  fact  that  the 
Ch'ing  Emperors  had  to  have  the  five-clawed  dragon,  which  was 
more  or  less  an  Imperial  monopoly  as  it  had  been  under  the  Ming. 
Note,  however,  that  the  dragons  on  this  robe  have  only  four  claws 
and  are  not  Imperial  dragons;  therefore  the  robe  could  not  have 
been  made  for  an  Emperor,  either  Ming  or  Ch'ing.  But  no  one  except 
the  Emperor  of  China,  in  the  Ming,  and  in  the  Ch'ing  after  1759, 
was  permitted  to  wear  the  Twelve  Symbols;  and  their  arrangement 
on  this  robe  does  not  follow  either  Ming  or  Ch'ing  Imperial  usage. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  robe  must  have  been  made  for  some 
non-Imperial  purpose  at  a  time  when  the  Twelve  Symbols  had  no 
Imperial  connotation,  i.e.  during  the  years  between  1644  and  1759. 
This  comparatively  long  period  may  be  narrowed  by  the  use  of 
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tell  anything  from  the  total  pattern,  because 
this  represents  a  strange 
hybrid,  suggesting  that  ele- 
ments from  two  different 
styles  of  decoration  had 
been  combined,  as  they 
never  were  on  proper 
Dragon  robes.  However, 
the  forms  of  the  dragons 
and  the  clouds  on  the 
front  of  the  robe  represent 
types  that  were  commonly 
used  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (early  to  middle), 
and  the  cyclical  date  (hsin 
hai),  by  which  Mr.  Digby 


dated  the  robe  to  161 1,  also  corresponds  to  the  year  1 73 1 .  which 
would  be  a  most  logical  date  for  its  manufacture. 

What  would  have  been  the  reason  for  placing  the  Twelve  Symbols 
on  a  non-Imperial  robe?  There  are  only  two  plausible  answers  to 
this  question.  It  could  have  been  made  for  an  actor  representing  an 
Emperor  of  a  former  Chinese  dynasty,  or,  more  likely,  for  the  image 
of  an  honoured  divinity.  In  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty,  both  actors'  robes 
and  the  robes  foi  images  were  fastened  with  strings  instead  of  being 
buttoned,  as  survivals  of  a  more  ancient  usage,  and  this  feature  may 
be  seen  on  l he  robe  in  the  photograph.  This  could  not  have  been  an 
actor's  robe,  however,  for  there  is  a  patch  of  fabric  on  the  right  side 
which  is  woven  in  another  technique  (damask  instead  of  brocade), 
and  Mr.  Digby  says  in  the  text  that  this  is  used  on  the  back  as  well. 
Presumably  it  was  done  to  save  the  expense  of  using  a  great  deal  of 
gold  thread,  such  as  was  used  for  the  details  of  the  front  of  the  robe. 
However,  actors'  robes  always  had  the  back  decorated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  front,  as  did  all  other  robes:  except  some  of  those  made 
for  images,  on  which  the  back  was  immaterial  since  it  would  not  be 
visible.  Furthermore,  on  a  statue  with  the  right  arm  extended  up  or 
out,  the  patch  of  damask  at  the  right  in  front  would  not  show.  This 
was  therefore  obviously  made  for  the  image  of  a  god. 

Several  gods  in  the  Chinese  pantheon  had  been  awarded  the 
honorary  title  of  Emperor  (ti,  or  huang),  and  hence  they  would  have 
deserved  Imperial  honours,  such  as  the  Twelve  Symbols,  at  a  time 
when  these  were  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  a  living  Emperor. 
Furthermore,  red  is  an  appropriate  colour  for  honouring  a  god,  and 
(Concluded  on  page  220) 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 


CONDUCTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


PAINTINGS   AND    SILVER  FROM 
WOBURN  ABBEY  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS 

BY  the  generosity  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  Arts  Council  were  enabled  to  offer  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  during  Octo- 
ber an  exhibition  of  old  paintings  and  family 
silver  which  were  a  revelation  even  to  the  most 
sophisticated  of  connoisseurs.  These  treasures 
came  from  Woburn  Abbey,  the  Duke's  famous 
seat  in  Bedfordshire,  to  the  gallei  ies  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  caused  something  of  an  artistic 
sensation,  rivalling  that  aroused  by  the  Chats- 
worth  pictures  shown  at  Agnew's  two  years 
earlier.  None,  save  one,  of  the  pictures  had  been 
exhibited  publicly  since  [859,  ninety-one  years 
ago,  so  that  to  uniformly  high  quality  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  was  added  to  our  pleasure. 
Astonishing,  indeed,  is  the  word  which  came  to 
us  appropriately  enough,  in  the  midst  of  the 
welter  and  confusion  displayed  and  Haunted  in 
the  galleries  devoted  to  those  odd  inanilestatioiis 
of  what  nowadays  is  deemed  to  pass  as  art.  Here 
was  proved  again  the  aristocratic  distinction  of 
master  minds,  and  proved  beyond  question,  in 
contemplating  these  great  family  portraits  of  the 
Russells  and  their  kindred.  No  fewer  than  one 
hundred  pictures  were  on  view  selected  from  the 
immense  collection  housed  at  Woburn.  Mr.  E.  K.  A1 
Waterhouse,  in  his  introductory  note,  informs  us 

that  this  great  accumulation  of  paintings  'is  one  of  the  ft  v\  in  the 
British  Isles  which  has  never  suH'ered  serious  depletion,  ex.  <  nt  for  tin- 
hazards  of  time,  since  it  was  first  begun  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.' 
All  this  artistic  wealth  has  remained  virtually  unknown  to  the  public 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  portrait  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  111  possession  of  the  Inst  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, who  was  associated  with  the  Queen's  Household.  If  not  by 
Holbein's  own  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  it  came  from  the  master's 
studio,  since  it  is  clearly  based  on  the  original  drawing  at  Windsor. 
Holbein's  own  painting  of  the  Queen  is  unquestionably  the  somewhat 
smaller  version  at  Vienna. 

In  attempting  a  resume  of  so  main  masterpie<  es,  one  is  embarrassed 
by  the  richness  of  this  colle<  tion  and  it  is  possible  to  notice  only  a  few 
of  the  more  outstanding  exhibits.  A  curious  but  highly  int.  resting 
contemporary  portrait  on  wood  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  showing  views 
in  the  background  of  the  Spanish  Armada  assembled  and  in  defeat, 
commemorates  the  great  event  of  1588,  and  has  its  counterpart  at 
Shardeloes.  for  sheer  grace  the  Van  Dyck  portraits  are  unexcelled. 
Ann,  Countess  of  Bedford,  seen  standing,  is  so  full  of  feminine  allure,  and 
so  dignified  of  mien,  that  the  first  Duchess  <>l  Marlborough  on  seeing 
it  at  Woburn  asked  leave  to  have  the  pose,  dress  and  neck  copied  by 
her  painter  Whood  for  the  portrait  of  her  own  granddaughter  I  )iana 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  William,  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford, 
afterwards  Duke.  The  companion  picture  to  this  of  Francis  Russell, 
Fourth  Earl,  husband  to  Ann,  by  Van  Dyck  is  also  exhibited.  The 
dandiacal  swagger  of  the  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman,  surmised  to  be  a 
foreigner,  could  have  been  rendered  by  no  other  hand  with  suc  h  ease 
and  brilliant  assurance.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  superb 
efforts  of  Van  Dyck  with  two  similar  portraits  by  Reynolds,  painted 
a  century  and  a  quarter  later.  Elizabeth,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock, 
decorating  a  statue  of  Hymen  with  Flowers,  and  her  husband  Francis, 
Marquess  of  Tavistock.  These  are  conceived  definitely  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  elder  master,  though  the  former  is  derived  largely  from 
the  example  of  Veronese,  especially  as  regards  the  composition.  The 
latter  picture,  which  shows  the  Marquess  in  the-  steel-blue  uniform 
of  the  Dunstable  Hunt,  seems  to  belie  the  principle  which  Reynolds 
was  known  to  utter  and  which  gave  rise  to  (  Jamsboi  ough's  creation 
of  The  Blue  Buy.  that  is.  that  warm  colour  should  occupy  the  lore- 
ground  and  the  cooler  colours  should  prevail  in  the  distance.  This  is 
a  magnificent  portrait  and  the  costume  is  a  marvel  of  manual  dexter- 
ity. The-  portraits  by  Gainsborough  claim  admiration  even  in  this 
august  company,  especially,  we  think,  that  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
Grafton,  albeit  grave  and  somewhat  sentimental  of  expression.  But 
(  .auisl  nil  ough  exc  ils  in  .1  c  anvas.  w  1 1 1  <  h  must  have  delighted  him  to 
paint,  the  'Landski/)'  with  a  H'nodi  nltei  courting  a  Milkman/.  !  h-v  -.  the 
essence  of  Gainsborough  and  a  subject  very  near  to  his  heart,  as  he 
once  disclosed.  Nevertheless,  he  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a 
mere  twenty-one  guineas.  It  has  been  engraved  in  slightly  different 
form  by  Vivares  as  'Rustic  Cuurtshi//,'  and  it  has  been  sugge  sted  that 
it  was  painted  in  rivalry  to  Watteau  s  pastoral  scenes,  though  its 
derivation  from  such  Dutchmen  as  Paul  Potter  and  Wynants  is  much 
more  obvious. 

Another  very  fine  Van  Dyck  is  the  dual  portrait  labelled  'Daniel 
Mytcns  and  Ins  wife.'  It  is,  says  Mr.  Ellis  Waterhouse,  'one  of  the  most 
superlative  examples  ol  Van  Dvek's  second  Antwerp  style,  painted 
be  twe  en  nig;  and  his  arrival  111  England  in  lb;}---'  Unfortunately,  the 
identity  of  the  two  sitters  appears  to  be  very  dubious.  It  would  be 
most  intere  sting  to  se  e-  the  true  likeness  of  Van  Dye  k's  predecessor  as 
Charles  I's  Court  Painter.  In  this  canvas  he  appears  as  a  handsome 
.ind  particularly  suave  and  ge  ntle-looking  person.  ( )l  the-  three 
Rembrandts,           is  a  self-portrait,  and  another  the  Girl  at  a  House 

Door,  which  is  said  to  have  been  painted  as  a  linm/n  I'iiciI,  and  that 
Rembrandt  intended  it  to  be  mistaken  lor  his  servant  girl  looking  out 
of  the  door.  The  third,  the  Portrait  of  an  Old  Jew.  sign,  , I  and  dated 
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1643,  is  invested  with  that  superb  gravity  so  characteristic  in  the 
master's  representations  of  old  age  and  in  w  hich  he  is  supreme.  There 
was  also  a  Frans  Hals  of  a  bearded  man  in  rufFand  large  hat,  tradi- 
tionally reputed  to  be  a  self-portrait,  a  presumption  now  rejected. 
Another  doubtful  identity  is  the  sitter  for  the  so-called  portrait  of 
'Miss  Siddons,'  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Two  important  Poussins 
with  impressive  pedigrees  were  shown,  The  Child  Moses  trampling  on 
Pharaoh's  Crown,  of  which  a  version  hangs  in  the  Louvre,  and  Balhsheba 
spied  on  by  King  David,  once  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  d'Orleans. 
Ascribed  to  Velazquez  is  a  full-length  canvas  of  Admiral  Adrian  Pulido 
Pareja.  challenging  comparison  with  the  similar  portrait  in  the 
National  Gallery  which  was  formerly  in  the  Earl  of  Radnor's  collec- 
tion, and  was  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Gallery  Trustees.  Certainly 
it  is  an  extremely  forceful  presentation,  but  the  long-existing  contro- 
versy as  to  which  is  the  original  canvas  is  still  unsettled. 

One  is  tempted  to  dwell  on  other  unfamiliar  masterpieces.  There 
was  a  Terriers,  of  large  dimensions  for  this  artist  famous  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  as  the  Fete  aux  Chaudrons  and  of  which  an  exact 
replica  is  in  the  National  Gallery;  the  fine  Jan  Steen  Twelfth  Night  or 
Le  Roi  Boit:  at  least  three  excellent  works  by  Cuyp,  one  of  Claude 
Lorraine's  finest  Classical  landscapes  with  pastoral  figures,  two  pic- 
tures by  Richard  Wilson  of  seats  of  the  Bedfords,  Houghton  House  and 
Woburn  Abbey,  painted  in  his  highly  romantic  vein.  Many  other  works, 
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remarkable  and  various,  deserve  attention,  but  space  allows  only  one 
other  mention,  the  great  sequence  of  twenty-two  companion  views  of 
Venice,  each  measuring  3  1  \  in.  <  1 8.1,  by  Canaletto,  which  speak 
eloquently  of  the  enormous  popularity  of  this  painter  with  the  English 
aristocracy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  rich  display  of  silver  included  equestrian  statuettes  of  Gustav 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  which  were  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  used  as  salt-cellars  at  the  coronation  banquet  of 
Louis  XVI :  a  <  German  gold  porringer  and  cover  with  a  pair  of  beakers 
and  covers  of  Augsburg  work  circa  1700,  each  inset  with  a  border  of 
Roman  gold  coins,  sumptuous  examples  of  Paul  de  Lamerie,  David 
Willaume,  Matthew  Cooper.  Paul  Storr  and  others,  an  Elizabethan 
Communion  Cup  and  Paten  cover,  by  C.  Easter  of  Exeter,  circa  1582, 
and  a  very  fine  James  I  silver-gilt  salt  and  cover  of  circa  1610.  The 
catalogue  of  this  great  assemblage  of  works  of  art  is  provided  with 
valuable  notes  on  the  pictures  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Waterhouse,  and  on  the 
silver  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Grimwade. 

SIR  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS.  K.T.,  AT  WILDENSTEIN'S 

RUBENS  has  again  been  revealed  in  his  majesty.  Various,  yet  all 
kof  a  piece,  he  has  excited  renewed  wonder  in  a  loan  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  drawings  at  Wildenstein's  in  New  Bond  Street. 
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These  works,  fifty-eight  in  number,  generously  lent  by  museums  and 
private  owners,  were  shown  between  October  4th  and  November 
1  ith  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Empire  Society  in  aid  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  National  Thanksgiving  Fund,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen. 

Rubens  was  one  of  those  rare  souls  fortunate  in  both  their  brilliant 
gifts  and  their  patrons.  His  constitutional  vigour  was  such  that  he 
could  satisfy  all  demands  made  upon  him  without  betraying  the 
least  sign  of  weariness.  When  one  thinks  of  his  exacting  duties  as 
ambassador  and  diplomat,  as  art  collector  and  other  activities,  in  a 
span  of  life  that  lasted  sixty-three  years  all  told,  one  can  only  stand 
amazed  at  his  inexhaustible  fecundity  as  a  painter.  He  is  a  Jupiter 
of  the  Arts,  manifesting  his  god-like  powers  in  lightning  Hashes  and 
with  a  brush  that  seems  charged  with  thunderbolts.  In  subject- 
matter  his  mind  ranged  from  pole  to  pole,  turning  with  ease  from 

gigantic  religious  creations  t  giastie   pagan  subjec  ts  of  the  freest 

order.  He  is  as  muc  h  at  home  with  mythological  and  allegorical 
compositions  as  with  combats  of  men  and  animals,  portraits,  designs 
for  tapestry,  embossed  silver  dishes  and  illustrations.  Such  was  the 
impression  made  by  this  latest  revelation  of  his  manifold  genius  at 
Wildenstein's. 

Four  of  the  large  sketches  in  oil  made  for  the  great  Whitehall 
ceiling  were  reassembled  at  the  galleries,  probably  for  the  Inst  lime 
since  they  left  the  painter's  Antwerp  studio.  The  ceiling.  whi<  h  is  a 
tremendous  work,  is  at  the  time  of  w  riting  nuclei  going  restoration  at 


the  Orangery,  Kensington  Palac  e.  In  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  of 
this  exhibition,  an  admirable  summary  of  the  main  lac  ts  of  Rubens's 
life,  Mr.  Denys  Sutton  writes:  'The  decorations  were  finished  by  1634, 
and  Rubens  received  £  10,000  for  them.'  Nothing  could  so  well 
epitomize  the  spirit  of  the  time,  bringing  into  focus  and  harmonizing 
the  prevailing  influences  of  the  post-Elizabethan  era  and  the  im- 
pulsive forward  movements  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  All  the 
richness  of  the  age  is  expressed  in  this  powerful  single  personality. 
The  four  panels  for  the  Whitehall  decoration  shown  were  England 
and  Scotland  crowning  tht  Infant  Charles  /,  lent  by  that  great  collector 
D.  G.  van  Beuningen  from  Verhouten,  James  I  uniting  the  Kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  lent  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Davies  and  the  Birming- 
ham City  Art  Gallery,  Minora  din  ing  Rebellion  from  the  Throne  of 
James  I,  from  the  Musecs-Royaux  des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels,  and 
(.  hazily  destroying  Lust,  from  the  .\  I  usee  Royale.  Antwerp.  'Flu-  a<  tual 
sketch  for  the  Whitehall  ceiling  which  in<  hides  the  entire  composition 
is  in  the  Vienna  Academy. 

A  comparatively  early  work  of  small  dimensions,  27  in.  •  20  in., 
painted,  as  Dr.  Ludwig  Burchard  tells  us,  during  the  last  years  of 
Rubens's  Italian  period,  perhaps  about  1007,  is  a  very  elaborate  and 
full  composition  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  It  is  executed  with  a 
meticulous  finish  that  we  are  unaccustomed  to  find  in  Rubens,  and 
is  sti  1  nigh  inllueiK  ed  by  the  great  Venetians.  Its  aspect  is  decorative 
in  tin  highest  de  gree,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  finished  study  for  a  work 
on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Typical  of  Rubens's  magnificence  of  design  is  the  sketch  in  oil  of 
Aehilles  dijijied  in  the  Stx\  by  Tin  lis.  which  we  reproduce.  It  formed  one 
of  a  series  of  eight  subjects  from  the  History  of  Adullis.  painted  by 
Rubens  with  a  view  to  be  woven  in  Brussels  as  a  set  ,,|  tapestries. 
It  is  suggested  l>\  Dr.  Bun  hard  that  'it  is  likely  that  Rubens  under- 
took these  designs  at  the  request  of  his  future  father-in-law  Daniel 
Fourment,  who  was  a  wealthy  silk  and  tapestry  merchant  in  Antwerp.' 
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These  compositions  have  adorned  many  collections,  among  them 
those  of  Dr.  Mead  (sold  in  1754),  Fulk-Greville  (sold  1794),  two  of 
them  apparently  belonging  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (sold  1795).  Six 
of  them  were  afterwards  in  the  collection  of  Smith-Barry  (later  Lord 
Barrymorc)  at  Marbury  Hall.  Seven  of  the  eight,  inc  luding  the  one 
reproduced,  are  now  the  property  of  the  Boymans  Museum  at 
Rotterdam,  the  gili  ol  Mr.  !).(..  van  bViminsjen.  I  In  remaining  one, 
Briseis  restored  to  Achilles,  is  in  the  Edgar  B.  Whitcomb  Collection, 
Detroit. 

Two  of  the  larger  finished  paintings  from  the  set,  Thetis  receiving 
Anns  from  Vulcan  for  Achilles,  and  1  In  Death  of  Hector,  were  also  shown, 
lent  by  the  Musee  de  Pan. 

Rubcns's  power  of  absorbing  influences  and  making  them  his  own 
is  seen  again  in  the  Roman  style  of  composition  of  The  Marriage  of 
Constantine,  in  which  Rubens  has  freely  borrowed  motifs  from  Raphael. 
This  sketch,  again,  is  one  of  a  set  of  designs  for  tapestry,  twelve  in 
number,  of  the  History  of  Constantine.  They  were  originally  the  prop- 
erty of  Marc  de  Comans,  who  was  joint  owner  and  director  with 
Francois  de  la  Plain  he  of  the  Paris  tapestry  works,  and  afterwards 
passed  to  Hippolyte  de  Comans,  direc  tor  of  the  Cobelins.  Later  they 
belonged  to  the  Regent,  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  descendant 
'Philip  Egalite.'  who  sold  the  Orleans  pictures.  After  passing  through 
other  hands,  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Leatham.  The  sketch  of  the  Maniage  of  Constantine  is  now  the  property 
of  Mrs.  R.  E.  K.  Leatham. 

In  many  of  the  paintings  exhibited  at  Wildenstein's,  Rubens's 
appreciation  of  the  nude  was  displayed  to  perfection.  How  different 
is  his  frank  and  healthy  sensuality,  harmoniously  married  to  an 
aesthetic  delight  in  beautiful  surfaces  and  indeed  in  all  beautiful 
appearances,  from  the  despicable  altitude  ol  the  modern  distortion- 
ists. This  appreciation  of  surface  quality  is  exemplified  in  his  large 
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picture  known  as  Roman  Charity,  Cimon  and  Pero,  in  which  the  sheen 
of  the  young  woman's  breast  in  which  her  fingers  are  embedded 
recalls  a  similar  passage  in  the  National  Gallery's  Blessings  of  Peace, 
both  supreme  examples  of  subtleties  of  tone  and  the  bloom  of  living 
flesh,  a  painter's  dream.  This  picture  also  provides  a  most  instructive 
example  of  Rubens's  brush  technique.  The  paint-strokes,  made  with 
a  lavish  use  of  the  medium,  are  slashed  on  to  the  canvas  in  long 
sweeping  lines  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  limbs,  never  across 
them.  They  thus  create  a  rhythm  of  their  own  while  emphasizing  the 
movement  of  the  figures.  Drawing  and  painting  are  achieved  at  the 
same  time.  Only  an  artist  with  exceptionally  visionary  powers  and 
commanding  knowledge  of  the  human  form  can  work  thus. 

Wonder  grows  as  we  proceed.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
refer  c  asually  to  the  portraits,  evidencing  Rubens's  admiration  of  the 
august  Titian,  in  the  several  copies  made  by  the  artist  and  which  led 
to  the  magnificent  series  made  for  Spanish  Royalty.  These  alone  were 
enough  to  secure  a  great  reputation.  And  still  there  remain  the  land- 
scapes and  the  drawings.  Of  the-  former.  .1  Forest  ivith  a  Deer  Hunt  in 
oil,  painted  in  the  artist's  last  decade,  is  a  theme  which  in  after  years 
so  fascinated  Courbet.  The  large  drawing  in  two  separate  frames. 
The  Garden  of  Love  (from  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery),  is  probably 
the  finest  and  most  elaborate  drawing  of  the  master  in  this  manner 
that  is  known.  It  is  a  free  variant,  not  a  copy,  of  the  well-known 
painting  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Prado. 

One  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Burchard,  who  not  only 
has  been  responsible  for  the  choice  of  drawings  and  paintings  ex- 
hibited, but  has  produc  ed  a  catalogue  of  immense  value  and  interest 
to  students. 


WATER-COLOURS  AT  SABIN'S  GALLERY 

AMID  some  disconcerting  influences,  in  the  welter  and  confusion 
_/_~\caused  by  misguided  theorists  and  blundering  practitioners,  it  is 
a  heartening  sign  that  the  number  of  people  interested  in  the  arts  has 
increased  e  normously  during  the  past  few  years.  The  galleries  fill 
with  visitors,  and  sales  of  pictures,  at  what  would  not  so  long  ago 
have  been  considered  high  prices,  are  far  more  numerous  than  ever 
they  were.  That  the  taste  for  water-colours,  which  are  usually  of  a 
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convenient  size  to  be  arc  ommodated  in  our  small  and  often  «  mwded 
dwellings,  continues  to  grow  is  evident  from  the  success  of  so  many 
recent  exhibitions,  and  the  publication  of  several  admirable  new 
books  is  doing  much  to  stimulate  it.  Water-colour  'drawings,'  as 
they  invariably  are  called,  are  things  eminently  livable  with,  deep- 
rooted  in  most  Englishmen's  affections,  especially  drawings  of 
English  scenery.  After  all,  this  island  is  the  Englishman's  nuisery,  his 
home  and  his  fortress.  He  likes  to  have  pictured  records  of  places  he 
has  visited.  Not  only  do  they  recall  happy  holidays,  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  favourite  and  familiar  si  enes  through  other  men's  eyes  and  to 
enjoy  vicariously  another  man's  vision,  comparing  it  with  one's  own 
and  at  the  same  time  admiring  his  palpable  skill. 

During  the  present  season  an  exhibition  of  nearly  three  hundred 
such  drawings,  mainly  topographical,  is  being  held  at  Frank  Sabin's 
fine  new  galleries  at  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate.  S.W.7.  These  com- 
prise works,  admirably  chosen,  by  water-colourists  of  the  late 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries,  ranging  from  well- 
known  masters  to  some  lesser  known,  but  in  every  case  with  dis- 
criminating care.  Among  these  latter  we  may  mention  Owen 
Browne  Carter,  who  died  in  1859,  an  arc  hit.-,  tut  al  draughtsman  and 
a  native  of  Winchester.  By  this  artist  are  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
drawings  of  English  Cathedrals.  Others  represented  who  drew 
Cathedrals  are  John  Buckler  (1770-1851),  Henry  Francis  de  Cort 
(1742- 18 10),  James  Malton  (1766-1803),  whose  South-West  View  of 
Canterbury,  exhibited  here,  was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  I  799. 
Well-known  exponents  of  this  delicate  art,  whose  works  are  being 
shown,  are  John  and  Cornelius  Varley.  William  Westall.  A.R.A., 
Turner  of  Oxford,  Paul  Sandby,  Michael  Angelo  Rooker,  A..R.A., 
Samuel  Prout,  William  Havell,  Samuel  Hieronymous  Grimm, 
Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson,  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.,  Edward  Dayes, 
William  Daniell,  R.A.,  Thomas  Shotter  Boys,  George  Barret,  Jr.. 
and  ever  so  many  more.  There  is  more  truthful  history  recorded  in 
pictures  such  as  these  than  in  any  number  of  painfully  reconstructed 
figure  compositions  depicting  events  the  artist  never  witnessed. 
Here  is  a  wide  choice  at  the  disposal  alike  of  the  collector  and  the 
adventurous  beginner. 
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THE  WINTER  SEASON  AT  THE  R.A. 

THE  present  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  was 
originally  planned  to  be  a  comprehensive  survey  of  German  art 
through  the  ages,  which  would  have  been  interesting  and  instructive 
inasmuch  as  some  phases  of  it  are  less  familiar  to  the  public  in  this 
country  than  are  the  French.  Flemish,  Italian  and  Dutch  schools. 
German  art  has  never  been  greatly  sought  alte  r  l>\  English  collectors, 
nor  has  it  been  so  copiously  manifested  in  itself.  There  are  many  w  ho 
believe  that  German  art  is  best  expressed  and  most  characteristic 
in  wood  carving.  Unfortunately,  ow  ing  to  post-war  conditions,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  representative  number  of 
works  in  lime.  Compensation,  however,  is  ainph  satisfying  in  the 
magnificent  array  of  loan  works  brought  together  from  various 
sources  in  England,  both  public  and  private,  and  now  on  exhibition. 
To  represent  the  (lernian  element,  though  we  in.i\  regard  I  I. .11..  in. 
albeit  born  in  Augsburg,  ol  the  Sw  iss  school  rather  than  as  a  pure 
German  (who  m<  Mentally  1  mild  not  make  a  living  out  of  his  country- 
men .,  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  tins  great  mash  1  .  and  .  spec  lallv  on 
his  work  executed  in  England,  and  on  those  of  his  contemporaries 
and  followers.  The  magnificent  copy  of  Holbein's  large  group  of 
Sir  lhaiii'i\  Man  mill  hi',  Family  has  been  spew  i.illy  lent  lor  the  occasion 
from  Nostell  Priory;  and  from  H.M.  the  King's  collection  comes  a 
long  series  of  the  master's  portrait  drawings  ol  celebrities  ol  Heni\ 

VI  I  Is  c  c  nut.  These  have  been  c  lie  .sen  with  .1  \  lew  to  then-  relation  to 
the  various  paintings  for  which  the  drawings  served  as  models. 
Supplementing  these,  the  exhibition  contains  a  large  number  of 
drawings  by  early  Italian  masters,  including  many  from  the  Trecento 
period.  Though  writing  in  advance  of  the  opening  day,  we  may 
safely  predict  that  this  exhibition  will  provide  a  rare  feast  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  comic. isM-ur  and  the  art  lover  generally. 
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A  CORRECTION 
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Dear  Sir, — I  notice  with  great  appreciation  your  kind  references 
in  your  October  issue  to  this  Museum's  acquisition  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake's  portrait  of  Napoleon  on  board  H.M.S.  Bellerophon.  This 
Museum's  collection  does  not  always,  we  feel,  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves,  and  we  value  all  the  more  a  referen<  e  su<  h  as  yours  which 
brings  our  prime  pictures  to  the  knowledge  of  the  art-loving  public. 

Incidentally,  at  one  point  you  refer  to  our  great  benefactor  as  Sir 
James  .flaird,  an  error  obviously  due  to  a  slip  on  the  part  of  the 
compositor.  He  is,  of  course,  Sir  James  Caird,  and  my  Director 
wonders  whether  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  print  a  correction  to 
this  effect. 

I  hope  that  one  day  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  over 
the  Museum — we  are  always  changing  the  treasures  we  are  able  to 
display.  Yours  truly,  R.  H.  DoLLEY, 

Curator  of  Oil  Paintings. 

We  gladly  print  this  correction. — Editor. 

THE  ARTS  AT  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  BRITAIN  IN  1951 

S<  >ME  further  details  of  the  outline  on  page  196  may  be  welcomed 
here.  If  the  Festival  of  Britain  comes  up  to  the  expectations 
aroused  by  the  publication  of  the  extensive  programme  of  events 
issued  in  the  Information  Summary  covering  the  period  from  May 
3rd  to  September  30th,  1951,  the  year  will  be  memorable  indeed. 
Quite  apart  from  the  industrial,  scientific  and  general  aspects  of  the 
major  exhibition  at  Bankside,  the  whole  country  is  to  take  part  in 
celebrating  and  advertising  Britain's  achievements  in  the  arts.  To 
this  end  the  Arts  Council  have  circulated  a  Special  Supplement  to 


the  Information  Summary  already  sent  out.  This  alone  runs  to  fifty 
pages  of  announcements  of  what  visitors  will  find  in  capitals  and 
festival  centres  from  Belfast  to  Brighton.  Twenty-three  of  these 
centres  are  listed,  without  counting  London  itself,  and  the  events 
embrace  every  field  of  the  arts.  Commissions  have  been  given  to 
distinguished  artists,  and  competitions  arranged  in  Music,  Opera,  ] 
Ballet,  the  Visual  Arts  and  Poetry.  In  the  summary  before  us  we  I 
read  that  the  'thousands  of  concerts  and  plays  and  exhibitions,  which 
will  take  place  in  towns  and  villages  all  over  the  country,  are  quite 
impossible  to  list.'  Also  that  'the  London  programme  is  too  extensive 
for  full  enumeration'  and  that  further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  all  seekers  from  the  Arts  Council  or  the  Festival  Office,  2  Savoy 
Court,  W.C.i.  All  these  festivals  are  to  be  different,  according  to  j 
theme,  purpose  and  place.  The  Arts  Council  attaches  much  impor-  j 
tance  to  these  regional  and  atmospherii  differences  and  has  stressed 
that  they  should  be  encouraged.  Naturally,  visitors  and  people  j 
generally  will  want  to  know  how  they  can  get  about  and  what 
accommodation  is  likely  to  be  available.  On  these  points  we  are 
informed  that  'every  one  of  the  Centres  is  making  extensive  accom- 
modation arrangements,  ranging  from  private  hospitality  schemes 
and  special  festival  hostels,  to  regional  accommodation  schemes 
involving  special  transport  arrangements'  and  that  'all  the  Centres 
have  established  Festival  Clubs  or  are  developing  some  focal  point 
which  will  help  the  visitor  to  enter  fully  into  the  Festival  concerned.' 

The  London  Season  will  begin  with  the  inaugural  ceremony  by 
H.M.  the  King,  who  will  unveil  a  commemorative  tablet  in  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  special  inaugural  week  of 
concerts.  The  music  will  include  works  by  British  composers  of  all 
periods,  as  well  as  a  representative  selection  from  the  great  masters  of 
other  countries.  Works  specially  commissioned  for  the  Festival  will 
be  a  feature,  and  in  the  first  two  months  which  (  omprise  the  London 
Season  (May  and  June),  over  two  hundred  concerts  will  be  given  by 
our  leading  orchestras.  Serenade  Concerts  are  being  planned  at  Hamp- 
ton (  ioui  t  Palai  e.  Kensington  I'alai  e.  Ken  Wood  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  English  Choir  Music  will  be  heard  at  St.  John's,  the 
Festival  Church,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  many  other  London 
churches.  A  brilliant  international  Opera  season  is  promised  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  where  Vaughan  Williams's  new  opera,  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  is  to  have  its  first  performance.  Ballet  will  be  represented 
at  Sadler's  Wells  and  the  Royal  Opera  House.  What  with  these,  the 
Theatres  playing 'at  full  blast'  and  the  summer  exhibitions  in  the  many 
Art  Galleries  and  Museums,  the  visitor  to  London  in  the  summer 
of  1 95 1  is  likely  to  be  confronted  with  a  decided  embarras  de  richesses. 


SUCCESS  OF  WOMEN  ARTISTS 


W 


OMEN  artists  are  vig<  >r<  >usly  asserting  their  talents  these  days, 
of  the  latest  suci  esses  ha  ve  to  be  credited  to  Miss  Julia  Nan 
hbury  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wolf.  The  first  named,  who  has  just 


completed  her  twentieth  ye; 
Medal  and  Travelling  Stud< 
for  her  composition  in  oils.  1 
(in  a  landscape  hackgroum 
Mr.  Henry  Rushbury,  the 
other  aspirant  to  fame,  Mis 


,  Ilk., 


1  awarded  this  year's  Gold 
'  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
ct  set  was  The  Return  of  Ulysses 
Rushbury  is  the  daughter  of 
wn  Royal  Academician.  The 
5  also  a  product  of  the  Royal 


5  Wolf,  i 

Academy  Schools,  having  studied  painting  under  the  late  Sir  Wake 
Russell,  R.A.,  and  also  under  Henry  Rushbury,  R.A.  As  a  sculptor 
she  received  her  training  under  Mr.  Barney  Seale.  She  is  about  twenty- 
seven  years  old  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
artists  ol  hei  time.  \i  .111  exhibition  ol  hei  work  recently  held  a  1  the 
Studio  Club,  she  showed  portraits  of  Odette,  heroine  of  the  French 
Resistance,  Lana  Morris  and  Trevor  Howard  of  cinema  fame,  the  Oham 
of  Benin  and  the  old  Italian  model  who  claimed  to  have  sat  in  his 
youth  for  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert's  Eros. 

REMOVAL  OF  ART  GALLERIES.— Messrs.  H.  Blairman  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  firm  of  dealers  in  antique  works  of 
art,  have  asked  us  to  make  known  their  removal,  owing  to  expiration  of 
lease,  from  16  Grafton  Street  to  new  premises  at  23  Grafton  St..  W.i. 
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JAN  VAN  EYCK  ET  LE  POLYPTYQUE 

DEUX  PROBLEMES  RESOLUES  :  PAR  EMILE  RENDERS 

LIBRARIE  GENERALE,  RUE  DE  NAMUR,  BRUXELLES  :  600  FRANCS 

THE  SOLE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  GHENT  ALTAR-PIECE 

A   REVIEW  BY  MAURICE  W.  BROCKWELL 


WH.  WEALE  was  in  Bruges  as  early  as  1849;  after  he 
visited  the  Exposition  de  la  Toison  d'or  in  Bruges  in  August 
1 907,  he  never  again  saw  the  polyptyque.  Down  to  his  death 
in  1 91 7  he  never  doubted  the  veracity  of  the  sempiternal  quatrain, 
which  we  know  now  to  be  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  irresponsible  conjec- 
tures and  world-wide  misinformation.  Like  his  contemporaries,  he 
believed  implicitly  in  the  existence  of  'Hubert  van  Eyck,'  but  he  did 
not  credit  that  anyone  could  seriously  indicate  which  panels  of 
this  altar-piece  had  been  painted  by  one  or  other  of  '  The  Two 
Brothers.' 

Until  his  death  in  194^  the  equally  n-spri  ted  Hulin  ol  (  .hcnl.  hold- 
ing similar  views,  was  the  immediate  eonlinualeur  of  Weale,  as  shown  by 
his  Discourse,  November  27th,  1932.  before  the  Academie  on  Travels 
of  the  van  Eyeks.  Endowed  with  La  Foi  dans  la  Tradition,  Hulin  fre- 
quently broke  a  friendly  lance — as  did  other  Ghenters — with  M. 
Renders,  the  duughn  protagonist  of  the  new  order.  And  it  is  in  that 
capacity  that  our  author  at  Bruges,  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Max  Fried- 
lander,  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  that  neither  Weale,  without  the 
fruits  ofM.  Renders's  labours,  could,  nor  Hulin  in  any  circumstances 
would,  have  worn.  For  he  had  too  long  professed  the  'Hubert'  creed. 

When  our  author's  Hubert  ran  Erik,  persimna^e  de  Legend,  appeared, 
the  present  reviewer,  at  first  ballled  but  before  long  1  onvinced  by  so 
startling  a  book,  subscribed  to  the  new  belief  that  'Hubert  van  Eyck 
was  a  Myth'  (Connoissi  t  k.  August  M133) :  For  he  'never  had  had  any 


corporeal  existence  .  .  .  Jan  was  the  true  and  only  founder  of  the 
Netherlandish  School  .  .  .  To  Jan  alone  is  all  the  glory  in  Ghent,  as 
elsewhere.  To-day  "Hubert  van  Eyck"  is  dead:  Jan  van  Eyck  comes 
into  his  own.' 

On  the  appearance  of  our  author's  Jean  ran  Eye/,-  we  claimed  (Con- 
noissi i  r.  June  1  93",  1  that  tins  art-writer  had  'demolished  for  all  tune 
many  of  the  age-worn  and  sacrosanct  Eyckian  traditions.'  For  his 
third  book  he  has  gathered  up  the  skein  of  all  Eyckian  writings  and 
winnowed  the  essentially  veracious  from  the  purely  pictorial  and  the 
merely  picturesque.  He  had  already  demonstrated  that  in  1935  the 
Abbe  L.  Clysters  discovered  that  the  subjei  t  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb  (never  again  painted  in  any  country )  had  originated  in  the 
Seivias,  a  legend  ol  St.  1  lildigardis  of  Bingen-on-the-Rhine  who,  fav- 
oured with  heavenly  visions  and  possessed  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  had 
died  in  1  1  79  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  as  Abbess  ol  the  Bene  die  tine  con- 
vent at  Mount  St.  Rupert  or  St.  Robert,  so  called  from  Rupert  or 
Robert,  Duke  of  Bingen,  who  died  there.  This  legend  passed  into 
tradition  there  and  among  the  Canons  of  ( ihei it  ;  <  onsequently  in  151  7 
they  told  Canon  Antonio  de  Beatis,  Secretary  to  the  Cardinal  d'Ara- 
gon.  that  this  polyptyque  had  been  painted  'one  hundred  years  ago 
[sic]  by  a  German  [s/<  |  named  Robe  rt  [sic],  who  died  before  he  had 
finished  the  altar-piece,  so  that  his  brother  [sic] .  completed  it.'  'Robert' 
in  time  became  'Hubert.'  This  false-  'pedigree'  gained  impetus.  Many 
other  Eyckian  shibbole  ths  have  been  no  more  fantastic. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


Yasari.  almost  an  oracle,  had  declared  that  Jan  had  invented  the 
process  of  oil-painting.  If  so,  why  did  he  not  paint  his  polyptych  in  oil 
and  thereby  proclaim  the  fac  t?  We  know,  however,  that  oil  as  a 
medium  w  as  used  hundreds  of  years  before  the  daw  n  of  Netherlandish 
painting,  and  its  cradle  was  not  Ghent.  Only  in  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  twelve  panels  of  the  upper  and  lower  zones  of  the  interior — 
originally  two  separate  wide  triptychs,  brought  from  Holland — did 
Jan  work  in  Ghent.  In  1902,  the  year  of  the  Bruge  s  Exhibition,  w  hen 
Weale  in  the  Catalogue  surprisingly  declared  himself  a  'Hubert'  par- 
tisan. Max  Rooses  of  Antw  erp  held  that  :  "if  there  w  ere  no  quatrain,  no 
one  would  doubt  that  the  altar-piece  was  the  work  of  Jan  van  Eyck 
alone."  Indeed,  the  make-believe  cartel,  as  it  might  be  styled,  affords 
the  only  ancient  intimation  about  1616 — that  'Jan  had  a  brother 
(  ailed  Hubert' ! 

In  1033  our  author  showed  that  Christophe  van  Huerne,  in  his 
MS.  (lost  for  a  hundred  years,  but  discovered  by  M.  Renders),  had 
about  1620  collated  the  appropriate  records  of  twenty-five  travellers 
to  Ghent  between  1441)  and  161 1,  and  had  revealed  that  none  of  them 
had  before  1616  seen  the  mystifying  four-line  inscription.  It  was 
proved  from  the  van  Huerne  MS.  that  the  quatrain,  based  on  the 
legendary  vision  of  St.  Hildigardis  and  fluctuating  local  tradition,  had 
been  obliterated  shortly  after  1621  by  the  Ghent  Cathedral  Chapter. 
Nor  did  it  come  to  light  again  until  Waagen  and  L.  de  Bast  in  1823, 
by  the  adventitious  aid  of  a  pen-knife,  removed  the  coating  of  green 
paint  with  which  the  162 1  obliterator  had  hidden  the  troublesome 
wording.  Naturally  they  pontifically  declared  that  at  last  le  probleme 
Kin  Eyck  was  solved.  Unfortunately,  they  failed  to  notice  that  the  re- 
vealed ins<  ription  had  been  painted  in  oil  as  it  naturally  would  be  in 
1616 — while  all  the  other  panels  had  been  painted  in  the  egg  medium 
which,  in  fact,  dries  as  hard  as  enamel. 

Clearlv,  Jan  had  been  commissioned  by  John  of  Bavaria  at  The 
Hague  (not  far  from  Maestricht  and  Bingen-on-the-Rhine)  to  paint 
an  altar-piece  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.  Jan's  Dutch  environment 
explains  why  in  the  background  are  shown  the  Tower  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin  at  Utrecht  and  a  view  of  Cologne,  but  not  the  frowning 
Cour  des  Comtes  and  the  upstanding  towers  of  Ghent,  as  at  a  later 
date,  if  the  polyptych  had  been  begun  at  Ghent,  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Bavon  would  have  desired.  The  artist,  obliged  on  the  death  of 
John  of  Bavaria  in  1425  to  remove  his  two  unfinished  triptychs  to 
Flanders,  failed  to  sell  them  to  Philippe-le-Bon,  who  learnt  that  Josse 
Vydt,  a  prosperous  industrialist  (Vorscepene  or  Burgermaster,  1433-4), 
would  acquire  them,  but  on  his  own  conditions. 

By  shuffling  the  existing  portions  the  equilibrium  was  lost,  and  what 
after  Jan's  return  from  Portugal  might  have  been  the  earliest,  the 
finest  and  the  noblest  altar-piece  in  the  world,  was  transformed  by  a 
dullard  into  7/w  rulgaire  /'//;;/<"  page  y>;.  Now  the  exaggerated  pro- 
portions of  the  divinely  static  figures  in  the  upper  zone  (in  which  for 
St.  John  the  Baptist  should  have  been  substituted  John  the  Evangelist) 
contrast  badly  with  the  smaller  ones  who  move  silently  among  the 
ilowering  plants  and  shrubs  in  the  lower  zone.  Again,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Evangelist,  now  placed  between  the  Donors  in  the  lower  zone  of  the 
Exterior,  might  have  been  set  (Plate  IV)  on  either  side  of  The  Singing 
Angels  and  the  Musician  Angels  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  Interior.  Also 
the  cutting  away  of  the  upper  part  of  the  aureole  of  the  Dove  above 
the  altar  is  unsightly.  The  Lamb,  symbolizing  Christ,  should  have  been 
surmounted  by  a  half-length  figure  of  God  the  Father  as  the  Eternal  seen 


high  up  in  the  clouds  (Plate  III),  instead  of  as  the  centre  seated 
figure.  The  two  upright  panels  of  the  Virgin's  room  in  the  centre  of 
the  Exterior,  by  necessity  reduced  in  both  height  and  width,  are  mere 
patchwork  which  might,  however,  have  appealed  to  the  Donor,  here 
(page  51)  well  termed  7c  grand  coupuble.'  He  was  a  poor  theologian. 

The  perspective  and  the  three  pavements  in  the  upper  zone  should 
pass  along  one  horizontal  line:  that  line  now  ends  in  three  different 
horizontal  directions.  Plate  XIII  shows  the  dovetailing  of  the  cross- 
pieces  of  the  Exterior  with  their  mortices  and  tenons  to  be  from  the 
hand  of  an  inferior  joiner.  Plate  XV  reveals  that  the  feet  of  Adam  and 
Eve  have  had  to  be  crudely  repositioned  and  falsely  foreshortened. 
The  whole  altar-pie<  <■  has  gone  awry. 

Avowedly,  in  this  two-volume  public  alien,  magnificently  produced- 
on  fine  paper  and  luxuriously  illustrated,  our  author  has  finally  set 
himself  the  task  of  confuting  the  tenets  presented  by  Professor  van 
Puyvelde  in  his  book  on  The  Holy  Lamb  and  in  his  Genius  of  Flemish  Art, 
already  reviewed  by  the  present  writer  (Connoisseur,  June  1948  and 
December  1949). 

Taking  his  cue  from  lles  savants  de  la  veille  e'eole  de  Huliri  (page  106), 
the  Professor  never  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  quatrain,  always  up- 
holds the  existence  of  He  faux  ft  ere  Hubert;  and  in  spite  of  the  'Deus 
Potentisumus'  inscription,  maintains  that  'it  is  God  the  Son  and  not 
God  the  Father  who  is  enthroned  above  the  Holy  Lamb.'  This 
prompts  our  author  (page  36)  to  ask:  'Has  anyone  ever  seen  the 
figure  of  Christ  enthroned  above  Himsell  .'"  and  page  ,  'Is  it  reason- 
able to  contend  that  God  the  Son  should  be  provided  with  two  crowns, 
one  on  His  head  and  another  at  His  feet?' 

Many  will  be  impressed  by  our  author's  remark  page  14)  that 
'every  serious  Fn-nc  h  student'  has  at  last  read  approvingly  the  more 
recent  conclusions  of  art-critics  and  the  van  Eyck  entry  in  Larousse  du 
XXe  Siecle,  1947,  III,  379;  it  reads: 

'Most  recent  research  shows  that  the  very  existence  of  "Hubert 
van  Eyck"  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  legend.  .  .  .  The  Latin 
quatrain  inscribed  on  the  frame  of  the  polyptych  must  have  been 
added  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  finishing  of  the  picture. 
.  .  .  Ancient  documents  refer  to  Jan  van  Eyck  only,  and  never  to 
"Hubert"  .  .  .Jan  van  Eyck  created  Flemish  art.  ...  By  him  a 
new  art  was  born.' 

M.  Renders,  who  here  testifies  to  the  immense  services  of  Weale 
( 1 832-1 9 1  7)  as  an  art-writer  in  Belgium,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
pertinacity  and  sound  scholarship  by  which  he  has  lived  down  the 
weighty  opposition  of  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  writers  in 
other  lands. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  unanimity  in  this  country  consigns 
'Hubert'  to  oblivion?  An  official  pronouncement  in  1945  read: 
'Either  the  Ghent  inscription  is  false,  as  Renders  and  some  others 
wish  [sic],  or  our  perceptions  are  blunt.'  More  recently  a  reviewer  has 
commented  with  scorn  on  'the  heterodox  view  that  the  Ghent  altar- 
piece  was  executed  by  one  hand,  not  two.'  In  fact,  England  seems  to 
be  still  dithering  about  this  peintre  Jantiime. 

It  was  lately  stated  that  this  altar-piece  'was  during  October  re- 
moved temporarily  for  scientific  investigation  and  restoration.' 

We  understand  that  800  sets  of  M.  Renders's  latest  work  will  be 
presented  by  the  author  to  recognized  art-libraries  in  every  country. 


THE  NEW  CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE  appearance  of  the  New  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  is  an  event 
ol  first-class  importance.  The  dedication  of  these  splendid  vol- 
umes, at  once  a  reservoir  and  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  has  been 
accepted  by  His  Majesty  the  King.  In  these  fifteen  volumes,  published 
by  Messrs.  George  Newnes  Limited,  each  measuring  ioj}  inches  by 
~\.  are  pac  keel  the  bulk  of  the  world's  learning,  contained  in  approxi- 
mately fourteen  and  a  half  million  words  and  over  four  thousand 
illustrations.  The  final  volume  is  devoted  to  atlas  maps,  indexes  and 
aids  to  reference.  The  price  of  these  fifteen  volumes  in  full  blue 


'moroquette'  binding  is  £42  10s.  for  cash,  but  they  can  be  obtained 
on  extended  terms  from  Messrs.  Newnes. 

So  rapid  have  been  the  changes  and  so  great  the  progress  of  science 
in  every  field  since  the  last  issue  of  any  first-class  encyclopaedia  in 
1929,  that  a  new  and  not  merely  revised  edition  became  a  paramount 
necessity.  The  new  Chambers's  fulfils  this  demand.  It  claims,  with 
muc  h  justification,  to  be  'entirely  post-war  in  its  conception,  outlook 
and  treatment.'  New  scholars  and  new  researchers  have  been  tapped 
as  well  as  the  established  authorities  in  every  branch  of  human  know- 
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ledge,  and  it  is  further  claimed  that  the  very  latest  information  on 
every  subject  dealt  with  is  embodied  in  a  survey  which  at  the  present 
date  has  no  parallel.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  indicate  even  in  the 
briefest  fashion  the  vast  number  of  subjects  reviewed.  Also  the  list  of 
scholars  is  formidable,  and  their  names  alone  should  be  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  competence.  In  the  many  branches  of  science,  so 
vast  has  been  the  progress  during  the  past  few  years,  and  so  rapid  the 
changing  order  of  things,  that  one  is  impelled  to  wonder  whether  all 
this  new  knowledge  and  discovery  in  physics  and  kindred  subjects 
may  not  be  obsolete  within  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  we  can 
imagine.  It  is  an  uncomfortable-  thought.  Now,  in  the  atomic  age, 
anything  may  happen,  and  as  we  are  told,  'it  is  not  only  in  nuclear 
physics  that  progress  has  occurred.  In  those  fields  of  research  such  as 
light,  sound,  electricity,  television,  radar  and  countless  others,  the 
work  has  been  equally  spei  tacular.'  Even  as  we  write  discoveries  are 
being  made.  Yet  here  in  Chambers's  we  can  read  major  articles  on 
such  absorbing  subjects  as  Cosmic  Rays,  Terrestrial  and  Star  Magm  lisin. 
Aerodynunuis,  Hydrodynanais,  Relaluily.  J{,i,/i,hi,  liritr.  (hi  an  turn  Theory, 
Psychology  and  heaven  knows  what  beside,  treated  by  the  most  quali- 
fied of  experts.  Then  there  are  the  various  branches  of  Philosophy  dealt 
with  by  eminent  contributors  of  many  nations.  Much  space  is  given 
to  Politics,  which,  we  trust,  are  expounded  with  scrupulous  impartial- 
ity, describing  the  arts  and  forms  of  government,  and  outlining  the 
theories  on  which  they  are  based.  One  important  and  most  useful 
feature  in  the  new  Chambers's  is  the  hunch ed-and-forty-four-page 
atlas,  containing  a  hundred  and  sixteen  maps.  The  present-day 
political  and  physical  maps  show  all  the  tenitorial  changes  ratified 
up  to  April  1948,  including  the  boundaries  of  Pakistan.  So  many  of 
our  maps  have  been  rendered  obsolete,  thai  here  is  a  1  ham  e  to  learn 
our  geography  over  again.  Astronomy,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Harold 

Spencer  Jones.  Astronomer  Royal,  needs   ninendation  further 

than  his  own  name.  It  is  obvious  that  the  net  cast  by  the  editors  has 
had  a  universal  reach. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  criticism  on  subjects  with  which  we  can 
claim  no  acquaintance  would  be  nothing  short  of  impertinence.  Even 
in  the  field  of  art  it  is  an  intimidating  task.  Each  department  and 
sub-department  requires  the  attention  of  specialists.  To  this  end  we 
have  asked  Mr.  Maurice  Hum  kwell.  that  most  experienced  scholar  of 
the  arts,  to  co-operate  with  us  by  examining  specific  anicles  dealing 
with  subjects  upon  which  he  is  partii  nlai  l\  well  inlormei!  \s  ,|[  |„ 
seen  in  the  review  prei  eding  this,  the  claim  that  Hubert  van  Eyck  was 
a  living  personage  who  had  a  part,  and  even  a  major  part,  in  the 
renowned  altar-piece  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent  has  no 
foundation  whatever.  The  exhaustive  resean  lies  of  M.  Emile  Renders 
have  completely  disposed  ol  this  legend,  which  rests  solely  upon  a 
false  inscription.  It  is  then-lore  with  regret  that  we  must  point  out  a 
misapprehension  of  M.  Renders's  work  in  the  article  "Eyck.  Hnhert  anil 
Jan  van,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that  'Max  Friedlander  and  Emile 
Renders  contend  that  Hubert  was  at  most  a  minor  artist.'  The  fact 
is  that  they  deny  positively  that  such  a  person  ever  existed,  and  there 
is  no  scrap  of  valid  evidence  to  prove  the  contrary.  Let  who  will  take 
up  the  challenge. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Since  writing  the  preceding  review,  a  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  has  been  announced  for 
next  year.  This,  of  course,  will  be  a  publishing  event  of  major 
importance,  but  in  this  case  the  greater  will  not  necessarily  swallow 
the  less,  especially  as  its  proportionately  higher  price  will  cause  many 
would-be  buyers  to  hesitate  in  their  choice.  May  they  both  flourish! 
— The  Editor. 

REVIEW  OF  ART  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO    CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

SINCE  its  inception  in  1907,  Thieme-Bec  ker's  Kunstler  I.esikon  has 
earned  the  praise  that  its  scholarship  demands.  The  statement 
that  up  to  1939  only  thirty-three  volumes  had  appeared,  might  have 
been  amended  to  say  that  the  whole  work  up  to  '/.'  had  been 
completed  by  1947  in  thirty-six  volumes.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 


that  'the  lives'  in  this  Encyclopedia  could  be  of  great  length  or 
provided  with  bibliographies.  For  the  aim  in  view  must  be  the 
popular  demand.  But  in  certain  cases  the  1  .  mtributoi  may  not  have 
made  a  sufficiently  close  study  of  the  art-history  material  there  at 
hand.  An  inadequate  and  out-of-date  bibliographical  note  avails 
little,  as  is  seen  in  the  c  ase  ol  ( iec  ii  ge  I  a  111c  soi  ie,  the  S<  ottish  painter 
who,  we  read,  was  dealt  with  by  John  Bulloch  in  1885.  Far  more 
detail  was  published  at  the  time  ol  the  Si  ottish  Exhibition  in  London 
in  1939,  when  it  was  apparent  that  nobod)  had  perused  the  mass  of 
mateiial  on  him  garnered  about  1  799  by  Sir  William  Musgrave,  and 
now  available  in  the  MSS.  Room  in  the  British  Museum. 

We  read  of  Duccio's  Rucellai  'Madonna'  as  still  hanging  in  S. 
Maria  Novella.  But  it  is  now  in  the  Uffizi,  and  seen  in  a  better  light. 
Leighton's  earliest  exhibited  work,  of  1855,  manifested  this  picture 
under  the  w rough  imagined  title  of  '(  aniabue's  c  elebraled  Madonna 
(  arried  through  the-  streets  of  Florenc  e-.'  Suc  h  a  procession  was  se  e  n 
by  Duccio's  studio  near  the  Stalloregi  Gate  in  Siena.  As  its  correct 
ascription  to  Due  110  was  first  dele  rmine  el  l>\  1'iolessor  R.  Langton 
Douglas  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  in  1903,  it  might  have  been 
mentioned. 

We  are  told  that  Alfred  Stevens  was  born  in  18 18;  he  was  in  that 
year  baptized,  but  not  born;  his  names  were  given  as  George  Alfred 
in  his  death  certificate,  and  Alfred  ( ieorge  in  his  burial  certificate. 
These  facts  were  first  published  in  a  book  on  'The  Lewis  Bequest  to 
the  National  Gallery'  in  1909,  but  rarely  quoted  since.  Ill-fate  still 
puisnes  lh.it  glial  .11  tist  w  ho  was  born  111  the  wrong  n  iiintry  and  in 
the  wrong  century  for  him  to  attain  early  and  enduring  fame. 

It  would  have  been  informing  to  note  that  the  dates  of  Antonello  da 
Messina  (1430  79  were  until  1903  inae  eurati-ly  give  n  by  all  writers 
as  1444-  93.  A  mere  discrepancy  of  fourteen  years!  A  similar  case 
is  that  of  Andrea  del  Castagno,  whose  birth  was  placed  in  1390. 
until  Poggi  in  1906  showed  that  he  had  been  born  in  1423 — the 
very  year  here  stated — and  died,  young,  July  19th,  1457.  Hence 
some  of  their  works  were  studied  in  the  wrong  chronological  order. 
That  was  initiated  by  Vasari  and  followed  by  tntti  dopn  di  ha  !  Hence 
the-  present  muddle  over  the  1  se  i-e  a  I  Ii  cl  "  Poggibonsi'  altar-piece, 
which  was,  in  fact,  never  at  Poggibonsi.  Even  that  penetrating  critic 
G.  M.  Richter  did  not  plumb  those  depths — the  true  facts,  although 
lately  ascertained,  are  still  unpublished ;  to  some  degree  they  concern 
some  of  the  predella  panels,  notably  The  Crucifixion  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  The  Resurrection  in  the  Frick  Collection. 

The  van  Eyck  notice  is  both  inexact  and  contradictory.  We  are  told 
that  his  supposititious  'brother  Hubert'  had  'settled  in  Ghent  in  1425 
and  executed  some  minor  works  there  before  his  death'  in  1426.  How 
does  that  tally  with  the  remark  that  'the  whole  lower  tier  and  the 
central  panels  of  the  interior  were  begun,  at  least,  by  Hubert'?  Again, 
how  is  it  possible  to  believe  the  wording  in  the  quatrain  in  regard  to 
this  'Hubert'  {major  quo  nemo  repertus),  if  he  expired  on  the  invented 
date  of  September  18th,  1426?  Would  one  year  suffice?  The  date 
for  the  reputed  completion  by  Jan,  May  6th,  1432  (here  printed 
May  16th)  is  to-day  held  to  be  more-  than  suspect.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  the  allegation  that  Dr.  Max  Friedlander  and  M.  F. 
Renders  have  at  any  date  'contended  that  Hubert  was  at  most  a 
minor  artist.'  They  have  persistently  declared  since  1933  that  he 
never  lived. 

Weale,  a  critic  of  imperishable  fame  and  integrity,  was  in  Hinges 
in  i860  denounced  locally  for  declaring  that  numerous  paintings 
were  wrongly  attributed  to  Memlinc  in  Belgium,  whereas  thev  were 
from  the  hand  of  Jan  van  Eyck,  as  the  whole  world  admits  to-day. 
So  far  as  our  rapid  examination  reveals,  the  name  of  Weale  does  not 
here  find  an  honoured  place.  (The  name  of  Memlinc  is  missing 
from  the  classified  list  of  painters. ) 

In  the  entry  of  Hans  Holbein  the-  Younger  we-  are-  informed  that 

'his   si    imp, , 1  1. ml    work   was   the-    Lu  ge     More-    family  group.' 

It  is  here-  wrongly  identified  with  a  1  <  ipv  said  to  have-  been  'in  Ccr- 
many'  in  ibe(i  ;  ae  tualh.  that  (  opy  was  In  1  bb  1  in  Cologne-.  Certainly  , 
ih«-  be  si  ,  vasimg  version  ,>l  ,1  went  to  Well  Hall,  the- se  a  t  ol  the  Ropers 
in  Kent,  with  a  continuous  pedigree-,  and  passed  to  the-  W  inn  family 
by  marriage  at  Nostell.  It  was  amply  published  in  the-  Mostell  Col- 
lection Catalogue.  It  is  at  the  mome  nt  em  exhibition  in  London.  The 
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contributor  does  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  original 
was  painted  in  More's  house  at  Chelsea  on  the  wall  or  on  canvas. 
The  same  contributor  who  adds  that  'the  ban  on  religious  and  secular 
painting  did  not  extend  to  painted  glass'  in  Holbein's  time,  could 
have  found  ample  c  onfirmation  of  that  fact  in  the  church  at  VVragby, 
one  mile  away. 

Writers  in  an  encyclopaedia  do  not  feel  c  alled  upon  to  break  new- 
ground  by  including  the  names  of  long-deceased  but  little-known 
artists.  Such  an  one  would  be  T.  Leigh,  who  in  1643  painted  and 
signed  several  duplicate  portraits  in  Shropshire-  and  North  Wales. 


Some  were  tardily  exhibited  in  1866  and  1939  in  London,  and  in 
1948  in  Cardiff. 

Surely,  one  might  expect  here  to  find  a  'life'  of  such  famous  art- 
writers  as  R.  N.  Wornum,  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Sir  Claude  Phillips 
and  W.  H.  James  Weale.  Also  we  look  in  vain  for  the  names  of 
innumerable  art  collectors,  such  as  George  Salting  and  Sir  A.  W. 
Franks,  who  in  our  own  time  spent  much  of  their  leisure  in  amassing 
art  treasure  which  they  bequeathed  to  our  national  museums.  No 
less  famous  was  the  name  of  James  Christie,  the  earlier  auctioneer 
of  such  works  of  art.    Mai  rice  W.  Bkockwell. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ART 
By  E.  H.  Gombrich 
370  Illustrations.  462  pages  of  Text 
(London:  The  Phaidon  Press  Ltd.  One  guinea  net) 

Till,  excellences  of  this  book  and  the  clarity  with  which  the 
author's  views  are  expounded  should  make  it  an  ideal  introduc- 
tion to  the  newcomer  in  art  to  whom  it  is  primarily  dedicated. 
Bm  their  is  also  good  stuff  in  it  for  the  advanced  reader  to  sharpen 
his  wits  upon,  and  discuss  or  dispute  as  the  case  may  be.  Dr. 
Gombrich,  w  ho  is  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at  Cambridge  University, 
is  modest  besides  reverential  in  his  attitude  towards  art,  and  his 
work  is  entirely  tree  from  the  sophistries  of  the  professional  dial- 
ectician. He  certainly  does  avoid  the  abominable  habit  (against 
which  he  wains  u  ,  so  prevalent  with  modern  writers  on  art.  of 
indulging  in  long-winded,  pompous  phraseology  which  mystifies  the 
uninitiated  and  incur,  ihe  contempt  of  the  more  knowledgeable- 


reader.  There  is  good  reasoning  in  the  Introduction,  and  good  advice 
to  the  novice  on  the  way  to  use  his  eyes  when  appraising  a  work  of 
art.  Too  many  people  want  to  interpret  pic  lines  in  their  own  way, 
and  express  disappointment  if  they  do  not  correspond  with  their 
own  preconceived  ideas.  Gentle  guidance  is  given  to  the  beginner 
on  keeping  an  open  mind  and  trying  to  understand  the  artists' 
intentions.  To  expect  something  that  is  not  offered  is  to  blame  the 
artist  unfairly,  but  it  is  a  notorious  failing  of  modern  criticism. 
Genuine  artists  reach  their  results  only  after  severe  self-examination, 
but  the  critic  utters  his  verdict,  unheeding  of  the  fact  that  the  artist 
has  thought  it  all  out  and  weighed  up  the  various  issues  in  advance. 

The  'story  of  art'  is  the  story  of  the  brighter  side  of  human  endeav- 
our. Of  all  mankind's  activities  it  is  the  most  revealing  of  the  light 
within  us.  And  when  we  gaze  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  creations 
of  the  supernally  gifted  ones  we  recognize  ourselves  thankfully  to  be 
in  touch  with  a  transcendent  power  and  glory.  Dr.  Gombrich's  book 
cannot  fail  to  lead  his  young  readers  to  this  enlightening  power  of 
appreciation  and  to  feel  gratitude  for  has  ing  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
glories  set  before  them.  In  this  he  is  helped  by  his  admirably  chosen 
illustrations  of  subjects  which  are  of  unusual  beauty  and  at  the  same 
time  not  over -familiar.  These  number  three  hundred  and  seventy  ex- 
amples of  the  arts  of  all  schools  and  all  ages  and  include  several  in 

Professor  Gombrich  has  the  knack  of  engaging  the  reader's  interest 
and  retaining  it,  and  by  eliminating  all  unnecessary  frills  never 
wanders  from  the  point.  He  makes  a  gallant  effort  to  explain  and 
even  to  justify  the  vagaries  of  modern  movements,  and  even  here  he  is 
not  wanting  in  lucidity,  but  like  all  others  who  have  undertaken  this 
thankless  task  he  remains  baffled  and  unconvincing.  Such  arguments 
always  sound  like  excuses  rather  than  reasons  for  these  freaks  and 
aberrations.  No  wonder  that  the  Professor  has  chosen  to  head  this 
particular  chapter  as  'Experimental  Art,'  though  he  tells  us  that 
'Picasso  himself  denies  that  he  is  making  experiments.'  Experiments 
are  all  very  well  and  necessary,  but  the  right  ingredients  must  be  used, 
if  success  is  to  ensue.  Two  lessons,  it  seems,  have  to  be  learned  over 
again.  Tradition  is  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of  art,  and  to  build 
without  foundations  is  to  court  certain  disaster.  Professor  Gombrich's 
book  is  refreshing  to  the  old  and  stimulating  to  the  young,  and 
amazingly  cheap  at  the  price  asked  for  it. — H.  G.  F. 

THE  IRISH  SWORD 
The  Journal  of  the  Military  History  Society  of  Ireland 
Vol.  I.  No.  1.  1949-50 
(Printed  by  Colm  O  Lochlainn  at  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Candles, 
Fleet  Street,  Dublin) 

WE  have  received  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  a  new  periodical, 
The  Irish  Sword.  The  Journal  of  the  Military  History  Society  of  Ireland. 
The  Society  itself  is  almost  new,  having  been  founded  as  recently  as 
January  194c)  to  further  the  study  of  Irish  military  history,  further 
defined  as  'the  history  of  warfare  in  Ireland  and  of  Irishmen  in  war.' 


'J  lei 
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In  return  for  a  subscription  of  ten  shillings  annually  the  members 
participate  in  all  the  Society's  activities  and  receive  The  Irish  Sword. 
The  President  of  the  Society  is  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  Bart.,  and  the  Hon. 
Editor  of  the  publication  is  Mr.  G.  A.  Hayes-McCoy,  both  of  whom 
contribute  interesting  articles  to  the  first  number.  The  former  gives 
details  of  A  French  Project/or  the  Invasion  of  Ireland  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  culled  from  documents  lately  purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  and  Alba.  This  invasion  was  apparently  planned  bv 
the  Duke's  ancestor.  The  Editor's  contribution  describes  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Battle-field  of  Arklow,  June  9th,  1  798.  Other  articles  are 
of  equal  interest  to  students  of  military  history,  to  Englishmen  as  well 
as  to  Irishmen,  for  example  Mr.  C.  T.  Atkinson's  brief  record  of  the 
parts  played  by  Irish  regiments  and  by  Irishmen  in  English  regiments 
up  till  1914.  A  trooper  of  Fitzjames's  regiment,  c.  1  740,  Irish  Brigade, 
depicted  in  colour  by  Percy  White,  forms  the  frontispiece.  The  sword 
from  which  the  Journal  takes  its  name,  and  which  appears  as  the 
theme  of  the  cover  design,  is  draw  11  limn  a  sixti  <  nlh-i  entury  weapon, 
with  cross  quillons  and  an  open-ring  pommel.  This  example  of  a  type 
which  is  peculiar  to  Ireland  was  found  in  the  River  Bann  at  Port- 
glenone,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland.  The  price  of 
the  journal  to  non-members  is  15s. — E.  C. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OF  BRITISH  WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING 
By  Adrian  Bury,  Hon.  R.W.S. 
With  Introductory  and  Biographical  Notes 
(London:  George  Newnes  Ltd.  63s.  net) 

I WOULD  say  that  no  one  in  our  time  is  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
Adrian  Bury  to  expound  the  graceful  if  elusive  art  of  water-colour 
painting.  To  the  student,  to  the  collector  and  to  the  connoisseur  alike 
this  is  an  inspiring  book,  as  it  has  been  inspired  by  the  author's  own 
love  and  practical  knowledge  of  his  favoured  medium.  Here,  in  one 
hundred  plates  chosen  with  rare  discrimination,  are  examples,  in  all 
styles  worthy  of  the  name,  for  the  young  artist  to  emulate  and  for  all 
to  enjoy. 

It  is  a  difficult  business,  this  painting  in  water-colour,  a  medium 
always  exacting  and  sometimes  exasperating  in  its  behaviour. 
Mastery  of  technique  is  slowly  and  painful  I  \  ac  quire  cl.  de.spii.  i|>.  pm- 
digious  performances  of  those  rare  spirits  who  were  masters  endowed 
with  exceptional  genius  at  birth,  and  requires  infinite-  patience  and 
practice  before  assuredness  and  dexterity  come,  if  ever.  In  his  beau  tifulK 
worded  and  feelingly  phrased  introduction,  as  well  as  in  the  bio- 
graphical notes  lacing  the  pictures,  Adrian  Bury  evinces  a  world  of 
understanding  of  his  theme.  It  is  manifest  that  he  is  in  love  with  his 
art  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  materia  of  it.  In  describing  the 
beginnings  of  water-colour  he  makes  the  point,  nearly  always  over- 
looked, that  men  of  genius,  men  endowed  with  perceptive  minds, 
were  producing  works  in  this  medium  in  a  fully  developed  manner  at 
all  times,  quite  apart  from  the  conventional  or  topographical  tra- 
dition of  tinted  outline.  He  instances  the  two  C  !c  i/.ens,  Francis  Towne, 
William  Pars  and  Paul  Sandby,  and  reproduces  a  convincing  ex- 
ample by  Francis  Cotes  (the  portrait  painter  in  oil).  Gainsborough 
also  produced  scores  of  landscape  'inventions'  in  an  impressionistic 
manner  entirely  his  own.  Conversely,  many  water-colourists  to-day 
have  gone  back  to  the  descriptive  or  topographical  style  of  the  mid- 
Eighteenth  Century.  One  of  the  early  classics  of  water-colour,  and 
one  which  I  have  always  coveted,  is  John  Robert  (  o/.ens's  Scene  in  the 
Isle  of  Elba  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  a  supremely  romantic 
interpretation  of  the  rocky  stronghold  where  Napoleon  sullered  a 
brief  exile.  Adrian  Bury,  be  it  noted,  shares  my  admiration  for  this 
masterpiece  of  mountain  evocation  which,  he  says,  is  the  work  of  a 
great  mind.  Some  of  the  water-colours  repioduied  aie  11111. u  les  ol 
skill  and  control  of  hand.  We  may  take  an  example  at  random, 
George  Chambers's  Hay  hauls  an  the  Mallear,  painted  in  1837.  To  look 
at  the  drawing  of  the  water  with  its  choppy  waves  crossing  ever- 
lastingly is  to  wonder.  Chambers  bec  ame  a  seaman  at  the  age  ol  ten. 
You  can  feel  the  wind  and  almost  hear  the  screaming  ol  the  gulls. 
Here  is  the  true  seaman's  vision. 


////  /  l:\iri.E  Ol  I  111  s  W.7/„  / /I  ol  I  l;\  [(MIX  WARWICK  SMITH  :  \AT- 
|i  in  All,  I  l<1  ol  1  \N  \I)A  I  RoM  /no  /  \  /  I  I;  1 1  s  ol  I;  I;  I  I  I  s//  II '.  I  /  /  A' 
1  ol  oil;  I'M  X  I  IM,    \X   \I>RI  \  N  RRK'i  ,  ,i<  >N  K  W  s  :  (,M  1R1  ,1  SI-ttSI-M.il> 

{Much  Reduced) 

So  deeply  is  this  art  of  water-colour  painting  embedded  in  our 
nation's  affections,  that  probably  every  house  in  Britain  with  the 
smallest  claim  to  culture  can  boast  of  at  least  one  or  two  water- 
colours,  and  almost  every  person  of  either  sex  has  tried  his  hand  at  it 
at  some  time  or  other.  Actually,  about  1805  as  Adrian  Bury  tells  us, 
the  art  became  so  fashionable  that  the  streets  where  the  best  practi- 
tioners resided  were  thronged  with  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  were  eager  to  pay  their  guinea  an  hour  for  lessons.  The 
acc  omplishment  of  being  able  'to  draw  and  tint'  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  part  of  education. 

A  belief  in  art  is  a  lifelong  comfort  and  consolation  for  so  many 
ills  that  it  is  never  found  wanting  in  interest.  It  is  a  country  full  of 
wonders  and  surprises,  and  in  this  realm  of  water-colour  painting, 
whic  h  Mr.  Bury  has  so  thoroughly  and  so  lovingly  explored,  are  the 
ple.is.11 1  lest  paths  and  by -ways  imaginable.  To  go  with  him  as  guide- 
through  the  old  water-colour  rooms  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum 111  days  gone  b\  was  one  ol  the  present  w  riter's  supreme  delights. 

It  remains  to  praise  the  excellence  of  the  plates,  which  have  been 
i  hoseii  as  thoroughly  1  liar. 11  lerislic  but  not  too  hai  kne\ed  examples 
ol  ea<  h  master's  work,  and  indeed  the  entire  produc  tion  is  worthy  of 
w.u  111  1  '<  '  ndatioii.     H.  G.  F. 

C.  L.  DAVID'S  SAMLING 
(Nogle  Studier,  (Copenhagen  [948) 

TIMS    publication    is   .1    Frsl.schri/t    111    commc  rati  I  the 
seventieth  birthday  of  C.  L.  David,  a  Copenhagen  collec  tor, 
who  In  tc).)-,  presented  his  house-  and  his  collec  tions  to  the  Danish 
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State  together  with  a  fund  to  maintain  them  as  an  independent 
institution  attached  to  the  Danish  Museum  of  Dec  (native  Ai  ts.  The 
book  consists  of  four  studies,  of  which  the  first,  concerned  with  the 
building  in  which  the  Museum  is  housed,  its  history  and  adaptation 
for  Museum  purposes,  is  of  purely  local  interest.  The  three  other 
studies  deal  with  Islamic  pottery.  Danish  eighteenth-century  silver, 
and  painting,  also  mainly  Danish,  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries. 

Though  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the  David  Collection, 
the  second  paper  is  by  no  means  merely  an  account  of  the  collection 
and  its  contents,  but  deals  with  two  particularly  interesting  ceramic 
problems,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  Islamic  art.  The  writer  deals  in 
the  first  place  with  the  origin  of  vessel  forms  and  discovers  many 
suggestive  affinities  In  Iwei  11  Isl.unii  pottei  \  .mil  c  <  >n  temporary  metal- 
work.  The  borrowing  of  goldsmiths'  designs  by  the  newly  established 
European  porcelain  factories  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  is  a 
well-known  fact,  but  the  extent  of  the  interchange  of  ideas  between 
the  different  crafts  in  mediaeval  Persia  will  be  new  to  most  readers. 
The  author's  second  theme  is  the  influence  of  Chinese  porcelain 
decoration  on  Islamic  potters'  designs.  Again,  every  student  of  cera- 
mics knows  that  Chinese  porcelain  was  imported  into  Persia  from  a 
very  early  period,  but  a  survey  of  the  effect  of  these  imports  on  local 
pottery  design  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  form. 

The  David  Collection  of  silver,  as  illustrated  in  this  work,  seems 
less  distinguished  than  that  of  the  ceramics,  but  this  is  simply  because 
Danish  silver  was  during  the  Eighteenth  Century  no  more  than  a 
provincial  manifestation  of  an  art  that  had  its  centre  first  in  Germany, 
and  subsequently  in  France  and  England.  The  author  discusses 
briellv  the  evolution  of  Danish  silver  dining  this  period,  and  finds 
parallels  in  other  materials  lor  the  complex  vessel-form  which  was  so 
popular  with  Scandinavian  silversmiths  during  the  first  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  He  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
source  of  this  form,  but  complex  piohles  and  re-entrant  curves  are 
the  very  essence  of  European  Baroque  art.  By  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  the  predominant  influence  on  Danish  silver  was 
English,  and  it  is  possible  to  follow  most  of  the  developments  of  the 
Adam  style  amongst  the  work  of  the  Danish  silversmiths.  Not  only 
English  silver,  but  also  Sheffield  plate  was  copied  in  Denmark,  and 
some  of  the  pieces  illustrated  are  of  a  design  that  was  peculiar  to 
Sheffield. 

The  third  study,  devoted  to  the  pictures  and  to  a  few  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  the  collection,  consists  of  a  brief  introduction,  followed 
by  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  some  of  the  more  important  examples.  The 
pictures  confirm  the  impression  given  by  last  year's  exhibition  in  the 
Victoria  and  Allien  Museum,  namely,  ol  obedient  repetition  of  con- 
temporary French  fashion.  Amongst  the  sculpture  is,  however,  a 
most  attractive  terra-cotta  chinoiserie  group.  It  looks  like  a  model  for 
a  Sevres  porcelain  subject,  but  its  proportions  are  too  large  for  this 
to  have  been  the  case.  It  has  a  delicate  charm  such  as  the  porcelain 
modellers  of  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century  achieved  with  faultless  ease. 

The  text  of  this  work  is  in  Danish,  but  there  is  a  brief  summary  in 
English.— J.  H. 

ENGLISH  COTTAGE  FURNITURE 
By  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated 

(London:  Phoenix  House  Limited.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THERE  can  be  few  interested  or  even  advanced  students  of  old 
English  Cottage  Furniture  who  will  not  profit  from  a  diligent 
reading  of  Mr.  Gordon  Roe's  exposition  of  this  fascinating  branch  of 
British  craftsmanship.  Not  only  has  he  been  a  lifelong  investigator  of 
the  subject,  but  his  expert  knowledge  has  been  increased  and 
multiplied  through  the  researches  of  an  illustrious  father,  thereby 
embracing  two  generations  of  knowledge. The  sum  of  this  learning  is 
embodied  in  this  i  omprehensive  book.  It  is  full  of  matter  gleaned  from 
a  habit  of  close  and  constant  scrutiny  of  every  example  that  has 
come  the  author's  way,  and  as  he  lives  where  the  lineal  descendants  of 
old  cottage  furniture  are  still  being  made,  happily  in  the  true  tra- 


ditions, he  is  able  to  keep  his  eye  on  every  detail  of  craftsmanship  and 
compare  present-day  efforts  with  those  of  the  past.  Further,  as  his 


publishers  tell  us,  this  knowledge  is  the  result  of  nearly  forty-five  years 
of  practical  experience  of  collecting  examples  of  this  homely  but 

There8  is  something  eminently  characteristic  of  the  old  English 
yeomanry  in  the  design  and  workmanship,  and  even  in  temper,  of  the 
furniture  made  for  farmhouse  and  cottage,  sturdy,  honest  and  true 


material — English  timber:  oak  and  yew,  elm  and  birch,  ash,  beech 
and  fruit  woods.  Mr.  Roe  discusses  and  exemplifies  in  his  pictures, 
chairs  and  tables,  settles  and  stools,  chests,  cupboards,  dressers,  bed- 
steads, presses,  bureaux  and  bookcases,  panelling,  i  ullage  clocks,  and 
indeed  all  the  forms  in  which  country  furniture  manifests  itself.  He 
adds  information  about  the  metal  fitments,  brass,  copper,  iron  or 
pewter,  in  their  application  as  the  case  may  be.  In  one  entertaining 
chapter,  dealing  with  'courting  pieces,'  gifts  conveying  the  tender 
sentiments  of  the  giver,  he  retells  the  '<  urious  storv  ol  Susan  Meadows 
and  her  desk,'  the  latter  being  a  relic  of  the  Great  Plague  year.  This 
interesting  tale,  in  shorter  form  with  some  illustrations  of  the  desk, 
Mr.  Roe  confided  to  The  Connoisseur  of  Decembei  1943.  His  book 
is  full  of  such  'little  histories.' 

Mr.  Roe,  who  was  at  one  time  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur,  is  a  wise 
and  witty  writer  and  a  most  persuasive  person  to  kindle  in  the  reader 
a  desire  to  go  and  do  likewise — that  is,  to  collect.  It  is  safest  to  follow 
his  advice  in  this  business.  Many  of  his  dicta  may  be  taken  as  axio- 
matic. For  instance:  'the  best  in  quality  is  also  the  best  bargain, 
provided  the  price  is  not  outrageous.'  Individuality  in  a  certain  piece 
often  renders  it  a  desirable  acquisition,  that  is  to  say  if  it  embodies  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  usual  form,  provided  its  workmanship  is  sound. 

Mr.  Roe's  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  fifty-six,  have  been 
chosen  as  exemplifying  the  tilings  that  aie  still  obtainable  rather  than 
making  an  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  gamut  of  types,  though  he 
includes  a  few  rarities  which  may  come  in  the  way  of  the  seeker  and 
might  not  otherwise  be  recognized. — E.  C. 

MILESTONES  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTING, 
IN  OUR  CENTURY 
By  Frederick  S.  Wight 
(Published  for  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston,  by  Max 
Parrish  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  1949.  21s.) 

THIS  volume  is  the  outcome  of  an  exhibition  organized  by 
Frederick  S.  Wight  for  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  at 
Boston,  Mass.  It  therefore  serves  a  dual  purpose — of  being  a  verbal 
and  visual  record  of  that  exhibition  and  a  survey  of  what  we  may  call 
the  modern  movement  in  America. 

The  author,  in  his  preliminary  text,  gives  an  able  resume  of  the 
genesis  and  development  of  American  painting  during  the  last  fifty 
years  and  follows  this  with  fifty  reproductions  in  colour  and  mono- 
chrome of  works  bv  as  many  indiv  idual  artists. 

We  must  confess  that  their  names  and  works  are  by  no  means  well 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  makes  the  present  volume 
the  more  desirable.  It  is  a  book  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  modern  movements,  for,  there  is  no  doubt,  America  has 
made  an  important  and  distinctive  contribution,  individual  in  its 
subject-matter  and  much  more  stimulating  than  the  modernism  of 
the  European  world. — Y.  Z. 

ONTCIJFERING  VAN  JEROEN  BOSCH 
By  Dr.  D.  Bax 
(The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff.  24  Gld.) 

FOR  centuries  neglected,  or  regarded,  when  considered  at  all,  as 
an  eccentric,  if  not  a  madman,  Jerome  Bosch  has  in  recent  times 
come  into  an  unprecedented  prominence.  He  has  been  claimed  as  one 
of  their  most  distinguished  ancestors  by  the  surrealists;  the  charm  of 
Ins  delii  ale  drawing  and  1  0I0111.  the  lasi  mation  ol  Ins  endlessly  fertile 
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THE  CARRYING  OF  THE  CROSS  :  FROM  ONTCI JEERING  VAN  JEROEN 
BOSCH  :  BY  DR.  D.  BAX  :  PUBLISH  K  R  MAK  1  I  NTs  \  I  I  Hi  >l- 1-      III!  IIAi.1'1 

fantasy,  have  enchanted  many  who  would  frankly  admit  they  do  not 
understand  him,  but  whose  interest  awakens  a  demand  lor  explana- 
tions. To  the  iconographer,  as  to  the  historian  of  artistic  styles,  Bosch 
presents  very  special  problems;  and  the  ii  .  >m  .graphical  problems  are 
sufficiently  complex  and  obscure  that  one  can  hardly  anticipate  the 
achievement  of  universally  acceptable  answers  for  a  considerable 
period.  An  important  milestone  in  Bosch  studies  was  marked  by  the 
exhibition  held  at  the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam,  in  1936;  and 
since  that  date  several  important  monographs  have  been  devoted  to 
him  and  his  work.  A  crop  of  them  has  appeared,  in  fact,  since  the 
war,  those  by  Baldass,  J.  de  Boschere  and  Jacques  Combe  being  the 
most  important,  apart  from  the  first  volume  of  W.  Fraenger's  study, 
which  bears  the  date  1947,  but  in  fact  became  av  ailable  only  List  year. 
Fraenger's  still  uncompleted  work,  with  its  theory  associating  certain 
of  the  painter's  hitherto  most  baffling  works  with  the  heretical  se<  t 
known  as  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  ol  the  free  Spun.  111  spite  o!  some 
minor  points  which  have  already  provoked  dissenting  voices,  is 
likely  to  occupy  an  important,  if  not  a  dominating,  position  in  the 
field.  It  is  consequently  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Bax's  work  was  prac- 
tically completed  beiore  fraenger's  first  volume  was  issued,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  consider  it  only  in  an  appendix  ol  eight  pages.  In  any 

1  ase  it  is  dear  that  agreement  between  the  experts  will  be  hard  to 

attain,  since  their  respective  approaches  are  very  different,  and 
religious  prejudices  and  inclinations  are  apt  to  intervene. 

Dr.  Bax's  concern  is  mainly  with  iconography,  and  after  a  series  of 
short  chapters,  in  Part  I,  on  the  most  important  remaining  pictures, 
he  devotes  his  second  Part  to  a  number  of  studies  of  the  more  out- 
standing of  Bosch's  recurring  symbols,  such  as  funnels,  cooking  uten- 
sils, eggs,  owls,  fish,  bellows,  birds  with  open  anuses,  cats,  sausages, 
etc.,  giving  instances  of  their  use  and  suggesting  their  meaning.  Pari 


III  consists  of  chapters  on  further  works  by  Bosch,  and  the  final  Part 

is  a  considerate  1  the  prini  ipal  forma 1 1\  e  inline ni  es  on  the  artist's 

style.  The  book  is  an  extremely  painstaking  and  thorough  piece  of 
work,  and  though  it  holds  out  no  promise  of  a  clarification  so  funda- 
mental as  Fraenger  perhaps  offers,  no  short  i  evieW  can  hope  to  indi- 
cate the  innumerable  small  ways  in  which  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  light  into  dark  places.  That  Bosch  was  in  some  sense  a 
continuator  of  the  mediaeval  fantasies  found  in  the  borders  of 
illuminated  manuscripts,  or  in  carved  misericords,  has  long  been  a 
commonplace,  but  Dr.  Bax  here  illustrates  this  contention  with  a 
number  of  chapter  and  verse  references.  He  succeeds  also  in  showing 
that  one  of  the  most  definite  miliu  m  es  upon  Bosi  h  1  ame  Irom  the 
prints  of  Erhard  Reeuwich.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  black- 
and-white  illustrations  are  designed  rather  to  illustrate  the  arguments 
of  the  text  than  to  prov  ide  a  pictorial  survey  of  the  artist's  work,  but 
they  serve  their  purpose  well. 

This  new  book  will  certainly  become  an  essential  reference  for  all 
future  students  of  the  mysterious  painter,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
hoped  that  the  publishers  may  see  their  way  to  make-  it  available  in 
some  language  more  widelv  understood  than  1  )ut<  h.     A.  (  :.  S. 

AN  ARTIST'S  LIFE 
The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  K.C.V.O.,  P.P.R.A. 
(Museum  Press  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

I DO  not  doubt  that  when  the  aesthetic  history  of  our  time  is  faith- 
fully recorded  Sir  Alfred  Munnings  will  be  regarded  as  among  the 
lew  outstanding  Presidents  ol  the  Royal  Ai  ademv.  Xo  President  ever 
had  such  a  difficult  time,  and  none  could  have  upheld  the  best 
academic  traditions  with  greater  example  and  courage. 

Let  us.  however,  lorget  the  i  ..illusion  and  1  onllii  I  in  the  arts  insep- 
arable from  life  to-day,  and  look  back  with  Sir  Alfred  on  a  happier, 
more  graceful  and  dignified  world.  Sir  Alfred's  book,  though  it  ends 
with  matters  as  they  were  immediately  after  the  first  German  war, 
deals  mostly  with  country  life  as  enjoyed  in  England  during  the 
nineties  and  the  Inst  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant picture  of  old  mills,  farm-houses  and  inns,  tranquil  roads,  broad 
pasture  and  agricultural  lands.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Bi  ltish  f  nipne,  the  rhythm  ol  hie  was  sei  me,  food  and  drink  were 
cheap  and  plentiful,  golden  sovei  igns  were  in  circulation,  and  the 
English  character  and  scene  had  preserved  its  individual  variety  and 
vitality. 

Mendham  in  Suffolk,  where  Sir  Alfred  was  born,  was  surely  the 
right  environment  for  a  child  sensitive  to  all  those  sights  and  sounds 
that  are  the  essence  of  rural  life.  Sir  Alfred's  father,  like  Constable's, 
was  a  miller — God-fearing,  hard-working,  kindly,  and  convivial  when 
the  occasion  offered.  That  his  mother  had  a  p<><  tic  temperament  is 
proved  by  extracts  from  the  diary  that  Sir  Alfred  prints.  Perhaps  it 
was  her  love  of  beauty  and  sense  of  the  past  that  played  an  hereditary 
part  in  the  son's  development  as  an  artist.  Certainly,  he  began  early 
to  express  his  interest  in  all  that  he  could  see,  and  the  drawings  that 
he  did  as  a  child  are  the  work  of  one  obviously  destined  to  be  an 
artist.  East  Anglian  common  sense,  however,  apprenticed  him  to  a 
lithographer  and  sent  him  to  Norwich  instead  of  to  some  great 
metropolitan  art  school.  Thus  he  retained  his  love  of  those  scenes 
which  he  has  painted  with  such  feeling  and  skill.  For,  if  the  designing 
of  showcards  and  posters  were  an  economic  necessity  (and  he  did 
these  with  remarkable  conscientiousness),  his  mind  was  always  pre- 
occupied with  landscape  and  animals,  as  well  as  with  the  greal 

exemplars  ol  the  Norw  i<  h  s<  1  1.  Mow  haul  he  must  hav  e  win  keel  in 

his  teens  and  early  twenties  is  clear  when  we  look  both  at  his  intrii  ate 
1  onmierri.J  drawings  and  at  pictures  painted  in  the  open  air,  win.  h 
latter  were  soon  a  prominent  feature  ol  the  Royal  Academ)  and 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  Sir  Allied  was  fortunate 
m  knowing  what  he  wanted  to  do,  in  his  1 1  lends  and  pa  1 101  is  and  also 
in  the  motley  collection  ol  gipsy  'retainers'  who  aided  and  abetted 

him  in  so  many  met  able  pi.  lines.  But  it  says  not  a  little  for  his 

resource,  resolution  and  friendly  attitude  of  mind  that  they  worked 
as  11  ns]  .a  1  mglv  as  mod.  Is  as  he  w  01  fed  in  the  ..pen  lie  Ids  mulct  sunny 
or  stormy  skies.  Nor  does  he  forget  to  pay  them  a  generous  tribute 
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for  their  part,  albeit  impassive,  except  win  n  they  occasionally  became 
unruly,  in  the  success  that  is  so  deservedly  his. 

Sir  Alfred's  chapters  on  his  horses  and  dogs  are  likewise  full  of 
happy,  reminiscent  sentiment.  We  know  them  all,  and  share  his 
affection  for  them.  Where  this  book  differs,  however,  from  and  excels 
the  ordinary  autobiography  is  in  its  revelation  of  the  English  scene 
in  all  its  atmospheric  changes.  Sir  Alfred  evokes  just  those  things 
about  country  character  and  the  beauties  of  landscape  that  are  dear 
to  the  heart  of  all  of  us  who  have  something  of  the  poet,  naturalist 
and  humanist  in  our  nature. 

There  are  chapters  that  can  be  re-read  with  increasing  pleasure, 
such  as  'My  Dog  Friday.'  who  often  went  ratting  in  the  river  bank 
while  his  master  was  intent  on  painting  the  landscape;  and  'Painting 
on  Sunday.'  With  youthful  enthusiasm  Sir  Alfred  had  determined  to 
finish  a  picture  of  a  mare,  and  was  seen  at  work  by  his  father  passing 
on  his  way  to  church.  The  old  gentleman  remarked  that  he  (the  son) 
would  never  prosper  if  he  painted  on  a  Sunday.  'I  felt  a  villain,' 
writes  Sir  Alfred,  'when  my  work  was  over  on  that  Sunday,  although 
I  had  resisted  my  fluctuating  conscience  by  murmuring  to  myself, 
"Persevere,  persevere.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
all  thy  might".'  The  good, old  days,  truly.  But  such  an  incident  is 
probably  incredible  to  the  present  generation.  Strict  observance  of 
Sunday  was  part  of  the  social  fabric  in  England  before  the  first  war, 
and  it  was  an  England  all  the  better  for  that. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  hundred  and  forty  pictures  and 
drawings  by  the  artist,  and  we  can  trace  his  progress  up  to  the  time 
when,  being  rejected  from  the  army  because  he  was  blind  in  one  eye, 
he  went  to  France  as  a  war  artist  during  the  19 14-18  holocaust. 

Here  is  an  autobiography  that  is  enjoyable  from  start  to  finish, 
recording  a  picturesque  and  eminently  successful  life  in  the  artist's 
own,  authentic  words.  How  well  Sir  Alfred  can  write,  and  what 
precious  memories  he  enshrines  for  all  of  us  who  knew  the  world 
before  its  two  calamitous  wars  and  almost  equally  distressing 
revolutions.— A.  B. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS  OF  CHIPPENDALE 
With  a  preface  by  R.  W.  Symonds 
(London:  Alec  Tiranti  Ltd.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THERE  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  these  reissues  of  details 
from  the  old  design-books.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  Rococo  element 
in  Chippendale's  Director  that  is  chosen  for  treatment,  and,  thus 
shown  in  isolation,  its  (harm  is  the  more  easily  appreciated. 
Students  of  furniture  having  neither  the  Director  nor  one  of  the 
various  reprints  will  do  well  to  put  this  selective  version  of  the  1 762 
edition  on  their  shelves.  The  more  so  because  it  carries  a  preface  and 
bibliography  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds,  than  whom  none  is  better 
equipped  as  a  cicerone  to  the  Chippendale  cultus. — F.  G.  R. 


SOME  PORTRAITS  OF  CEREMONY 

(Continued  from  page  166) 

general  design  such  as  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  Gheer- 
aerts  and  Mytens  studios  in  the  early  years  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  They  follow  a  formula  which  originated 
on  the  Continent.  An  artistic  metamorphosis,  however, 
succeeds  in  making  these  portraits  distinctly  English  in 
sentiment.  They  possess  to  no  small  degree  that  iyric 
grace  which  has  been  an  abiding  characteristic  of  English 
art.'* 

*  W.  G.  Constable,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 


THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBES 

(Continued  from  pane  ijst) 

When  complete  with  their  ebony  bases,  the  celestial 
"lobes  are  very  handsome  objects,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
globe  itself  diverts  the  eye  from  the  strangely  mannered 


design  of  the  supporting  legs.  These  legs,  composed  of 
claw-and-ball  feet,  a  bunch  of  fruit,  horns,  a  strapwork 
cartouche,  foliate  scrolls,  wings  and  a  monster's  head,  in- 
clude most  of  the  elements  of  German  mannerist  ornament, 
all  in  the  small  space  of  a  few  inches.  To  add  to  the  effect, 
the  legs  of  the  Vienna  globe  are  enamelled  in  colour, 
while  those  of  the  Paris  one  are  set,  on  the  knee,  with  large 
glass  pastes. 

Such  globes  were,  as  has  been  seen,  very  costly  objects 
and  were  found  worthy  of  the  Kunstkammer  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  It  is  not  likely  that  more  than  a  few 
were  ever,  made,  and  unless  in  the  future  some  other 
Reinhold  globe  is  identified  which  has  even  more  com- 
pelling claims,  it  can  be  said  that  the  globe  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  is  most  probably  the  one  delivered 
by  Reinhold  to  the  Prague  Kunstkammer  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II  in  November  1589. 


NATHANIEL  HONE'S  'MR.  SMITH'  OF  17S4 

I  Continued  from  page  193) 

Nollekens's  circle  Hone  must  have  known  Nathaniel 
Smith  well.  The  prominence  given  in  the  portrait  to  the 
roll  of  paper — a  drawing  or  a  print — indicates  a  prime 
concern  of  the  sitter.  The  shrewdly  estimating  expression 
of  his  upturned  face,  whether  it  be  directed  on  an  unseen 
customer  or  not,  may  record  Hone's  sharp  impression  of 
the  print-seller's  most  characteristic  pose.  Summing  up, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  accept  the  Dublin  portrait  as 
identical  with  the  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  by  Hone  in  1784, 
then  it  is  not  improbable  that  'Mr.  Smith'  was  Nathaniel, 
pupil  of  Roubiliac,  principal  assistant  of  Nollekens  and 
father  of  the  better-known  'Rainy  Day'  John  Thomas 
Smith. 


CHINESE  COURT  AND  DRAGON  ROBES 

•  Continued  from  page  206) 

this  robe  is  described  as  being  red.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Digby  speaks  of  a 
mate  to  it  in  green,  which  seems  very  significant,  since  green, 
although  traditionally  avoided  for  male  use,  was  associated  with 
Kuan  Ti  (note  the  title  of//),  and  was  used  on  his  images. 

As  a  last  argument :  Mr.  1 J 1  <_:':> \  had  sent  me.  for  pi  issilile  translation, 
a  photograph  of  the  inscription  woven  into  the  inner  part  of  the  red 
robe,  and  although  some  of  the  characters  are  indecipherable,  one 
of  the  clear  ones  is  the  significant  word  hsien.  A  hsien  is  a  present  to  a 
superior,  a  very  high  superior,  such  as  the  Emperor  or  a  god,  and  is 
generally  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sacrifice  in  a  temple.  It  could  never 
have  been  used  on  a  present  to  a  barbarian,  such  as  an  early  chieftain 
of  the  Manchus  before  the  conquest,  nor  even  to  the  greatest  actor; 
and  since  this  robe  could  not  have  been  made  for  an  Emperor 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  four-clawed  dragons  and  the  un- 
orthodox arrangement  of  the  Twelve  Symbols,  that  leaves  only  one 
possibility.  This  robe  and  its  mate  in  green  must  have  been  made  to 
clothe  two  images,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  which  the  images 
represented,  in  the  year  1731. 

Even  though  this  pair  of  robes  is  neither  very  old  nor  Imperial, 
they  still  have  considerable  value  as  historical  documents.  For  they 
offer  final  proof— if  any  more  proof  were  needed — to  show  that  the 
traditional  Twelve  Symbols  were  not  a  cherished  monopoly  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  reign  of  Yung-cheng  (1723-35),  and  that  they 
therefore  must  certainly  have  been  introduced  on  the  robes  of  the 
Ch'ing  Dynasty  by  the  succeeding  ruler,  the  Ch'ien-lung  Emperor, 
as  other  evidence  has  indicated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Schuyler  Cammann. 
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950-5I  Lon- 
don season  opened 
the  end  of  Sep- 
ber  and,  at  the  moment 
of  writing  (October  30th), 
has  yielded,  apart  from  the 
sale  of  the  J.  T.  D'Arcy 
Hutton  silver  and  gold  at 
Christie's  on  October  4th, 
and  Sotheby's  dispersal  of 
the  Henry  Harris  Col- 
lection of  works  of  art  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  on 
October  24th  and  25th, 
very  little  of  note.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  these 
notes  appear  in  print,  one 
or  two  important  sales  will 
have  been  held.  These  in- 
clude Christie's  three-day 
sale  (November  22  nd- 
24th)  of  Baroness  Burton's 
magnificent  collection  of 
French  furniture,  superb  examples  of  English,  Continental  and 
Oriental  porcelain,  and  seven  beautiful  panels  ol  (.oblins  tapestiy. 
woven  with  The  History  of  Jason,  as  related  in  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  from  designs  painted  in  Rome  by  Jean-Fran gois  de  Troy,  Director 
of  the  Academy  of  France.  Sotheby's,  toe,  will  have  had  a  sale 
(November  8th)  of  old  masters,  which  will  include  the  late  Lord 
Doverdale's  Rembrandt  self-portrait,  at  one  time  in  the  H.  S.  Terrell 
Collection. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

THE  first  sale  of  Christie's  new  season  September  29th)  produced 
only  two  pic  tures  worthy  of  note — the  first,  a  small  painting  of 
St.  Valery-sur-Somrne,  by  E.  Boudin,  received  a  final  bid  of  £609; 
while  £441  was  paid  for  the  second,  a  J.  S.  Cotman  small  panel  of  a 
wooded  stream,  with  boat.  On  October  6th,  a  work  by  F.  Zuccarelli, 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  realized  £252.  Lively  bidding  for  a  little  panel, 
painted  in  1643  by  J.  van  Coven,  marked  the  sale  mi  <  >c  tober  20th. 
This  work,  measuring  15  in.  X  23  J  in.,  realized  £3.150,  and  depicts 
a  winter  scene  on  the  river  at  Dordrecht,  with  sledges  and  numerous 
figures  skating  on  the  ice.  It  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Edmund  B.  Dalison, 
of  Maidstone,  Kent,  as  did  a  panel  of  a  peasant,  with  his  wife  seated 
at  a  spinning-wheel  before  a  fireplace,  by  Q. .  Brekelenkam,  signed 
and  dated  1657,  which  fetched  £273;  and  another,  of  the  interior  of 
a  tavern,  with  violinist  and  other  figures,  painted  in  1844  by  Baron 
H.  Leys,  brought  /,t<"><i.  From  other  sources  came  The  New  Suitor,  by 
F.  Andreotti.  which  sold  for  £241  10s. ;  a  large  panel.  The  lush  IIV/m/i 
Still,  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1840, 
and  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  King  ol  1  lolland.  (83;  another, 
of  a  lady  and  gentleman,  with  dead  game-,  fruit  and  other  objects  of 
still-life,  attributed  to  Rubens  and  Snyders,  £252;  and  a  view  of  the 
Piazzetta  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  with  figures,  by  L.  Carlevaris,  £210. 

It  is  rarely  that  Sotheln  \  open  their  new  season  'awa\  from  home.' 
but  their  first  sale  was  at  Fanhams  I  [all.  Ware.  I  h  i  if<  .1 1  [shire,  for  four 
days  (October  2nd~5th),  when  they  were  engaged  in  disposing  of 
the  contents  of  the  residenc  e  of  the  late  Ann.-.  Lack  Brocket.  The  col- 
lection of  pictures,  sold  on  the  last  day,  included  a  George  Morland 
little  landscape,  with  gipsies  seated  In  a  lire,  which  realized  £300; 
a  P.  Monamy  seascape,  with  shipping  anil  frigates,  one  firing  a  salute. 


£210;  a  tiny  panel.  Chess,  by  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1905,  £155;  a  Norwich  school  landscape,  with  a 
river,  barges  and  figures,  £150;  and  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  a 
David  Cox  small  landscape,  with  two  men,  one  on  a  pony,  driving 
sheep  through  a  gate.  The  furniture'  and  art  objects  in  this  sale  are 
dealt  with  under  that  heading.  Sotheby's  first  'at  home'  sale  took 
place  on  October  18th,  and  the  most  notable  work  catalogued  was 
Fantin-La tour's  painting  (29  in.  X  24  in.)  of  hollyhocks  (Roses 
Tremieres)  in  a  vase  standing  on  a  wooden  table  on  which  more  holly- 
hocks are  lying,  signed  and  dated  1889  (illustrated  in  The  Connois- 
seur, March  1949,  page  63).  This  changed  hands  at  (,2.600 — it  had 
brought  £4,200  (an  auction  record  for  a  work  by  this  artist)  in  the 
Sir  Bernard  Eckstein  sale  (December  !!ih.  mjo).  This  picture's  first 
appeal  am  e  111  the  am  turn  moni  was  111  10(14,  when  it  fed  hed  only  y  > 
guineas:  in  190-,  it  made  ;-;oo  guineas;  in  1909,  410  guineas,  and  in 
1933  it  reached  780  guineas.  Other  pictures  in  this  October  18th  sale 
included  two  smaller  Fantin-Latour  works:  one  showing  primroses 
and  violets  in  a  green  bowl,  and  the  other,  carnations  in  a  glass  vase 
standing  on  a  table.  These  fete  lied  ,(,  ;■"">  and  /.Imii  respec  lively;  and 
£500  was  given  for  a  view  of  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade  from  St.  James's 
Park,  with  numerous  figures  and  soldiers.  In  Samuel  Siott.  Among 
the  water-colour  drawings  were  two  by  Peter  de  Wint,  Haymaking, 
and  a  river  landscape,  with  cattle,  which  sold  for  £190  and  £170 
respectively;  a  lakeside  landscape  at  Geneva,  by  Francis  Towne, 
£150;  A  Singh  St'uk  Match,  by  F.  Rowlandson.  /.",",(>;  and  a  grey- 
wash  sketc  h.  Ii\  Augustus  John.  Study  nj  Ihnclia.  wealing  a  long  dress 
and  large  hat,  £120.  On  October  25th,  the  collection  of  mediaeval, 
Renaissance  and  later  Italian  paintings  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Harris  (a  well-known  figure  in  the  later  Victorian  and  Ed- 
wardian sin  lety.  who  died  last  Ma\  brought  a  total  ol  about  (,  1(1.000. 
The  top  price,  £2,400,  was  given  by  a  Rome  dealer  for  two  panels, 
each  measuring  23  in.  X  in.,  of  Passion  scenes,  which  had  formed 
two  shutters  of  a  tabernacle,  by  an  unknown  Romanesque  painter  of 
the  late  Thirteenth  Century.  Othei  paintings  on  panel  included  The 
\"n<±iii  a/  Humility.  111  brown  robes,  seated  on  an  embroidered  c  ushion 
holding  the  Infant,  by  Rossello  di  Jacopo  Franchi,  which  realized 
£850;  a  full-length  figure  of  St.  Catherine  "/  Alexandria,  in  blue  dress 
and  red  mantle,  by  Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni,  £620;  77i<?  Nativity 
(4I  in.  X  3i  in.,  the  central  panel  of  a  miniature  tabernacle),  by 
Barnaba  da  Modena,  £480;  The  Crucifixion,  by  B.  Daddi,  £380;  a 
full-length  figure  of  .V/.  John  the  Baptist,  in  a  pink  (  loak  draped  over 
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i  Child  (the  Infant 
draped  in  a  pinkish  em- 
broidered  robe,  is  holding 
a  bird),  by  Sano  di  Pietro, 
£430;  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  a  nobleman  (tra- 
ditionally said  to  represent 
an  Earl  of  Pembroke),  in 
black  dress  and  folded 
ruff,  the  left  hand  on  his 
sword,  the  right  resting  on 
the  arm  of  a  chair,  by 
Fcderico  Barocci,  dated 
1602,  £450;  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  The  Nativity, 
by  Bartolommeo  di  Gio- 
vanni, £580.  At  the  end  of 
the  sale  came  a  few  English 
paintings,  which  included 
a  full-length  portrait  of 
Robert  Ratcliffe,  fifth  Earl  of 
Sussex  (The  While  h'nighl  .  in  breastplate  and  gauntlets,  pearl-studded 
mantle,  embroidered  trunks,  and  white  hose,  attributed  toN.  Hilliard, 
which  sold  for  £750;  and  Florence:  a  View  of  the  Arno  with  the  Pont  Sta. 
Trinitd,  from  the  left  river-bank,  by  Thomas  Patch,  signed  and  dated 
1 778,  £200.  Mr.  Harris's  Italian  bronzes  are  dealt  with  in  the  furni- 
ture and  art  objects  section.  The  three  picture  sales  held  at  Sotheby's 
last  July,  which  were  unavoidably  held  over,  may  now  be  noted.  On 
the  f,th  of  that  month,  £2,100  was  given  for  a  Corot  small  painting  of 
a  view  of  a  path  leading  through  a  wood,  with  a  woman  riding  a 
donkey  and  two  others  gathering  llowers.  This  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Ernest  Hill,  as  did  two  Fantin-Latour  flower  pieces — one  of  red, 
white,  pink  and  yellow  roses  in  a  circular  glass  bowl  standing  on  a 
table,  painted  1884,  which  fetched  £1,700;  while  £850  was  paid  for 
the  other,  white  and  mauve  petunias  in  a  glass  bowl,  dated  1881  ;  a 
view  on  the  River  Seine,  with  fishermen  drawing  in  their  nets,  by 
C.  F.  Daubigny,  dated  1865,  made  £260;  and  The  Anxious  Family,  by 
Josef  Israels,  £{oo.  Fn  mi  other  souk  es  e  a  me  tw<  1  Birket  Foster  water- 
colour  drawings.  The  Blackberry  Gatherers  and  Slrealley-on-Thames, 
which  realized  £200  and  /.  180  respec  tively.  On  July  12th,  £280  was 
bid  for  a  W.  R.  Sickert  small  head  and  shoulders  of  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Winston  Churchill,  painted  between  1920  and  1930.  This  portrait,  in 
which  the  sitter  is  seen  full-face,  with  his  hand,  just  visible,  holding  a 
cigar  from  which  the  smoke  is  curling  upwards,  was  exhibited  at  the 
National  Gallery  in  1941.  On  October  5th,  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund  announced  that  it  had  purchased  this  portrait  and  hoped 
eventually  to  present  it  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  In  the  meantime  it  is  proposed  to  lend  it  to  some  other 
gallery.  Sotheby's  concluding  sale  of  the  past  season  (July  26th), 
included  The  White  Cloud:  Harvest  Time,  by  Samuel  Palmer,  which 
received  a  final  bid  of  £440;  The  Hunt:  the  Master  of  the  Hounds  (said 
to  be  a  portrait  of  William  Cooper),  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  by 
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card-players  watched  by  a  girl  with  a  Tambourine,  by  B.  Keil,  £220;  a 
Venetian  landsc  ape,  with  figures  conversing  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
and  herdsmen  driving  cattle  towards  a  village,  by  F.  Zuccarelli,  £260; 
and  a  larger  painting,  by  the  same  artist,  of  peasants  reposing  near  a 
stream,  with  figures  and  buildings  in  the  distance,  signed  and  dated 
'754,  £280. 

At  Robinson  &  Foster's,  on  October  5th,  an  equestrian  portrait 
group  of  The  Misses  Campbell,  daughters  of  General  Sir  Henry  Frederick 
Campbell,  in  bottle-green  riding-habits  and  top  hats,  by  John  Ferneley, 
signed  and  dated  'Melton  Mowbray,  1832,'  changed  hands  at  £346 
tos.:  w  hile  at  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's,  on  September  5th,  a  William 
Shaver,  Senr.,  painting.  Milling  Time,  sold  for  £270. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  on  Nov.  8th,  news  has  reached 
us  that  the  late-  Lord  Doverdale's  self-portrait  by  Rembrandt  has 
realized  the  sum  of  £21,000  at  Sotheby's. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  first  sale  of  the  1950-51  season  in  this  n 
Christie's  on  September  28th,  when  £315  w 
seventeenth-century  English  bracket  clock,  the  mc 


cha 


th  cattle,  flowering  plai 
Anne  walnut  bachelor's  chest  130.1  in 
on  bracket  feet,  £220  10s. ;  a  Persia 

itral  medallion  with  floral  palmet 


;edlework  designed  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  landscapes 
nade  £183  15s.;  a  Queen 
e),  fitted  with  five  drawers, 
rpet  ( 1 5 J  ft.  X  14  ft.),  the 
nd  flowering  stems  on  buff 
and  blue  grounds  with  red  surround,  £441  ;  and  a  Hereke  silk  carpet 
(12  ft.  10  in.  X  9  ft.),  woven  with  a  design  of  medallions,  flowering 
stems  and  trees  on  a  red  ground  with  pale-green  surround,  £367  10s. 
On  October  5th,  the  top  price,  £1,417  10s.,  was  given  for  a  large 
Chippendale  mahogany  pedestal  writing-desk  (6  ft.  8  in.  X  5  ft.  7  in.) 
bearing  a  brass  plaque  inscribed  'William  Gerrard  Hamilton,  known 
as  Single  Speech  Hamilton,  M.P.  for  4.2  years,  born  January  29,  1729, 
died  July  16,  1796.'  A  set  of  six  Hepplewhite  mahogany  armchairs, 
with  moulded  borders  and  fluted  uprights  to  the  shield-shaped  backs 
and  with  moulded  concave  arms  and  supports,  the  seat  frames  sup- 
ported on  moulded  square  tapering  legs  terminating  in  block  toes, 
upholstered  in  floral  striped  blue  and  grey  damask,  fetched  £609;  a 
Georgian  mahogany  chest,  of  serpentine  shape,  fitted  with  three- 
drawers  and  supported  on  bracket  feet  (54  in.  wide),  £336;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  bureau  (45  in.  wide),  with  sloping  front,  resting 
on  short  cabriole  legs  with  hairy  claw  feet,  £204  15s.;  a  set  of  eight 
Chippendale  chairs,  with  moulded  uprights  to  the  backs  and  with 
waved  ladder-pattern  supports,  the  centres  pierced  with  trellis- 
pattern  medallions,  on  moulded  c  abriole  legs  terminating  in  scroll 
and  block  feet  in  the  Louis  XV  style,  the  seats  covered  in  contem- 
porary needlework  with  a  design  of  flowering  stems  and  foliage  on  a 
light-brown  and  red  ground,  £735;  a  pair  of  Georgian  mahogany 
winged  armchairs  on  square  1  hamfered  legs  united  by  plain  stretchers, 
upholstered  in  contemporary  gros-point  needlework  designed  with 
cornucopia,  formal  flowering  stems  and  foliage  on  a  yellow  ground, 
£420;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabinet,  with  bevelled  glass-panelled 
doors  to  the  upper  part,  the  lower  section  fitted  with  one  short  and 
two  long  drawers,  on  bracket  feet  (47  in.  wide),  £210;  and  a  late- 
eighteenth-century  French  crystal  and  ormolu  chandelier,  of  open 
vase-shape  with  scroll  supports  and  upspringing  branches  for  twelve 
lights  (about  36  in.  high),  £283  10s.  On  October  12th,  a  large  dark- 
green  jade  robed  figure  of  Kuan  Tin,  standing  holding  a  sceptre  (29! 
in.  high),  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Empress  Eugenie,  sold 
for  £262  1  os. ;  and  a  pair  of  Regent  y  mahogany  gaming-  and  work- 
tables  (22  in.  wide),  with  rectangular  tops,  eac  h  fitted  with  a  shallow 
drawer  containing  a  bac  kgammon  board  reversible  for  a  chess  board, 
and  with  smaller  drawers  for  implements,  £147;  while,  on  October 
26th,  a  Persian  carpet  (12J  ft.  X  9  ft.  7  in.),  woven  with  cone 
medallions  and  flowering  stems  and  foliage  on  a  fawn  ground,  the 
border  with  floral  palmettes  and  stems  on  a  blue  field  within  nar- 
rower borders  of  formal  stems  on  a  pale-green  ground,  made  £283 
ios.;  a  Feraghan  example  (15  ft.  8  in.  X  13  ft.),  worked  with  an 
all-over  design  of  medallion  flowers,  stems,  foliage  and  strapwork  on 
a  dark-blue  ground,  £252;  a  Georgian  mahogany  dining-table,  with 
reeded  border  to  the  top  and  D-shaped  ends,  on  three  turned  supports 
with  reeded  curved  legs  (7-J  ft.  long),  £194  5s.;  and  a  Minton  dessert 
service  of  21  pieces,  the  centres  painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers  and 
landscapes,  the  centre  dish  decorated  with  cattle  in  a  landscape,  £126. 

As  mentioned  above,  Sotheby's  first  sale  took  place,  on  October 
2nd-5th,  at  Fanhams  Hall,  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Anne,  Lack  Brocket.  The  four-days'  total  reac  heel  £27.405.  The 
furniture  and  art  objects  in  this  dispe  rsal  included  a  Kirman  carpet 
(i8Jft.  X  12J  ft.),  woven  with  conventional  foliage  in  various  colours 
on  a  red  ground  within  wide  blue  and  vari-coloured  narrow  borders, 
which  realized  £370;  a  Chinese  (Ch'ien  Lung  period)  porcelain  part 
dinner  service  of  113  pieces,  decorated  in  Compagnie  des  Indes  style 
with  bouquets  and  sprays  of  European  inspiration,  with  borders  of 
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cell  diaper  and  fi  at  1  h ty  m  rolls.  /.;j!><>:  a  late-eighteenth-century  cut- 
glass  chandelier,  with  a  vase-stem  decorated  with  gilt  metal  and  a 
cut  ball  finial,  fitted  with  fifteen  branches  ornamented  with  festoons 
and  pear-drops  (about  6  ft.  high).  £260;  and  an  early-nineteenth- 
century  Russian  wall  hanging  (9  ft.  2  in.  X  10  ft.  10  in.),  worked  in 
gros-  and  petit-point  with  small  panels  of  figures  and  landscapes, 
animals  and  flowers  within  a  wide  floral  border,  £340.  The  first  of 
their  'at  home'  sales  to  be  noted  is  that  of  October  17th.  which  in- 
cluded a  Nantgarw  "London-decorated'  porcelain  dessert  service  of 
27  pieces,  the  centres  painted  with  scattered  bouquets  of  roses,  con- 
volvulus and  other  flowers  and  insects,  the  green  oeil-de-perdrix  borders 
with  moulded  floral  and  scroll  edges  enriched  with  gilding.  This 
received  a  final  offer  of  £380 ;  a  Paris  dessert  service  of  44  pieces, 
well  painted  in  the  centres  with  garden  flowers  within  cream  and 
green  borders  heightened  with  burnished  gold,  nude  -,;  a  Chelsea 
saucer-dish  (8£  in.  diam.),  illuminated  with  a  river  scene  showing  a 
church  and  house  in  the  right  foreground,  and  bearing  the  gold 
anchor  mark,  £155;  and  two  early  Staffordshire  pottery  figures  of 
Suffolk  punches  (8  in.  high),  £130.  On  October  20th,  a  Victorian 
needlework  carpet  (9  ft.  2  in.  X  13  ft.  3  in.),  with  fifty-four  panels 
woven  with  bouquets  oi  flowers  and  birds  on  a  white  ground,  divided 
by  borders  of  scrolling  on  a  pale-blue  ground  and  with  an  outer 
mushroom-brown  border  worked  with  a  bold  leaf  pattern,  fetched 
£840.  Lively  bidding  marked  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Italian 
bronzes  and  sculpture  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Harris,  on 
October  24th.  The  highest  price,  £3,200,  was  given  by  an  English 
collector  for  the  well-known  early-sixteenth-(  entury  Florentine  bronze 
fountain-head  figure  oi  Mercury,  with  his  right  foot  resting  on  a  globe, 
by  Giovanni  Franceuo  Rustni  the  underbidder  was  a  representative  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This  figure  (19  in.  high),  exhibited 
at  the  Exhibition  of  Italian  Art,  Burlington  House,  1930,  was  made 
for  a  fountain  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Medici  Palace,  Florence,  and 
originally  held  in  its  right  hand  what  Vasari,  in  his  Life  of  Rustici, 
describes  as  'an  instrument  with  lour  metal  blades  resembling  a  butter- 
fly, which  is  turned  with  the  water  it  spouts.  A  rod  passes  through  the 
body  to  the  mouth.'  Another  important  Rustici  piece  in  this  collection 
was  the  wax  group  of  Hundis  and  a  Dragon  •  ice;  in.  high),  superbly 
modelled  with  a  dark-brown  patination  and  slight  traces  of  original 
gilding.  This  went  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin,  Director  of  the  Barber 
Institute.  Birmingham  L'niversity,  for  £•_>.<)<»<>.  It  is  possible  that  '.ins 
group,  which  was  also  seen  at  the  Exhibition  of  Italian  Art,  was 
intended  to  illustrate  Ariosto's  story  of  Oil, unit*  and  the  Monster.  Other 
purchases  made  by  Dr.  Bodkin  included  a  finely  carved  figwood 
group  of  Hercules  and  the  Lion  of  Mount  Cithaeron  (12J  in.  high)  by 
Stefano  Maderno  ( 1 576  1636),  which  cost  £440 — this  was  exhibited 
at  the  Burlington  House  Exhibition  of  Seventeenth-Century  Art  in 
Europe,  1938.  There  was  a  furore  of  bidding,  on  (  ><  tober  27th,  for 
a  magnificent  seventeenth-century  Swiss  woollen  table  carpet,  of 
Huguenot  weave  (i2f  ft.  X  8  ft.),  belonging  to  Baroness  Lucas  and 
Dingwall.  After  an  opening  bid  of  only  £200,  it  was  sold  to  a  London 
dealer  for  as  much  as  £7,000 — this  is  believed  to  be  an  auction  record 
for  a  European  carpet.  The  dark-blue  panelled  field  of  this  carpet  is 
woven  in  the  centre  with  a  large  bouquet  of  tulips,  carnations,  roses, 
bluebells,  irises  and  other  flowers,  which  is  repeated  in  the  freer  style 
at  each  end.  From  the  sides  of  the  panel  depend  lappets  and  tassels, 
the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  large  dark-blue  border  in  similar  style  to 
the  field  but  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  within 
an  outer  golden  border.  The  sale  also  included  a  set  of  four  early- 
eighteenth-century  small  decorative  tapestries,  woven  with  children 
wearing  Classical  dress,  with  architectural  and  landscape  back- 
grounds, wine  h  sold  for  (  51  10;  and  /  221 1  was  paid  for  a  mid-eighteenth- 
century  mahogam  bookcase,  perhaps  by  William  Vile,  the  panelled 
doors  centred  by  crisply  carved  roundels  (7  ft.  10  in.  high,  4  ft.  4  in. 
wide).  Note  must  now  be  made  of  the  sales  held  at  Sotheby's  towards 
the  end  of  last  season.  whi<  h.  ow  ing  to  1  onsidei  alons  o!  spac  e.  bad  to 
be  omitted  I  inn  1  out  pre\  1011s  issue.  (  >n  Jul  v  1  81  h,  a  (  Ihelsea  por<  (lain 
group  of  girl  with  her  left  arm  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  a  gardener, 
emblematic  of  Summer  and  Autumn,  beating  the  gold  anchor  mark, 
made  £310;  three  days  later,  an  early  Georgian  mahogany  break- 
front  bookcase  (5  ft.  7  in.  wide,  8  ft.  2  in.  high),  sold  for  £460;  while 
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carpet  (17  ft.  5  in.  X  11  ft. 
8  in.),  of  thick  pile  and 
plain-blue  colour,  woven 
in  each  corner  with  a 
flowering  branch  and  a 
vase  of  magnolia;  while, 
on  July  24th,  an  ancient 
Egyptian  figure  of  a  hippo- 
potamus, in  greenish-blue 
faience  (7-i  in.  long), 
brought  £340;  and  a 
Mycenaean  amphora- 
shaped  vase,  with  three 
small  handles  <  m  the  shoul- 
ders, dating  from  about 
1460  to  1300  b.c.  in. 
high),  £320.  On  July  27th, 
a  late-sixteenth-century 
Spanish  rapier  (47J  in. 
long),  the  blade  of  dia- 
mond section,  signed  by 
the  famous  swordsmith 
S,diagom  and  with  his  mark 
impressed  on  both  sides  of 
the  ricasso,  fetched  £290; 

on  the  following  day,  £640  was  paid  for  a  bracket  clock,  the  three- 
train  movement,  striking  the  quarters  and  the  hours,  by  George 
Graham  enclosed  in  a  burr-walnut  case  with  fret  panels  and  inverted 
bell  top  (16  in.  high);  and  //-'bo  for  a  Regency  ormolu  inkstand,  in 
the  form  of  an  elephant  with  a  blackamoor  as  mahout,  the  cushioned 
howdah  surmounted  by  two  chinoiserie  ligutes  holding  sunshades  (12 
in.  high).  On  July  31st,  a  gold  and  enamel  oval  snuff-box  (3  J  in.  ), 
the  lid  painted  with  a  miniature  of  Lady  Clarendon,  by  Richard  Cos- 
way,  the  box  by  John  Moore,  1  799,  made  £400;  on  the  following  day, 
two  large  glass  Ba<  atat  paper-weights  with  florettes  and  silhouette  of 
animals,  each  bearing  the  ins(  11  pi  ion  /)'.  //,'.//.'.  led  bed  (  p_>o;  and  £2 70 
was  given  for  a  St.  Louis  snake  paper-weight,  the  green  grass  snake, 
with  bright  red  eyes,  coiled  on  a  muslin  ground  of  jumbled  opaque 


Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's  sale,  on  September  7th.  of  the  c 
of  Grayswood  Hall,  near  Haslemere,  Surrey,  included  a  set  of  ten 
William  and  Mary  walnut  chairs  (two  open  armchairs),  with  octag- 
onal tapered  inverted  vase-shaped  legs,  the  square  bac  ks  and  seats 
upholstered  in  old  Brussels  tapestry  designed  with  fruit,  flowers  and 
birds,  which  sold  for  £475;  and  an  Elizabethan  oak  buffet,  with 
chequer  and  floral  marquetry  inlay,  on  carved  and  lobed  vase- 
shaped  supports  (47  in.  wide),  £370.  On  October  27th,  the  same 
auctioneers  received  (,  -,oo  for  a  Tabriz  silk  1  ai  pet  (  14  ft.  3  in.  X  IO  ft. 
2  in.  .  with  a  beige-bordered  central  blue  medallion  on  a  c  loselv 
figured  red  ground,  similar  spandrels  and  a  wide,  figured  blue 
border;  and  £250  for  a  silk  Kashan  rug  (6  ft.  8  in.  X  4  ft.  1  in.  .  the 
blue  centre  field  worked  with  trees  and  birds. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER 

FOR  their  first  sale  of  the  1950-51  season  in  this  market  Christie's 
had  catalogued,  on  October  4th.  important  pieces  of  old  English 
gold  and  silver  plate,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Mr.  J.  T. 
D'Arcy  Hutton,  of  Marske  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  and  others. 
All  the  prominent  dealers  and  private  collectors  were  in  attendance 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  bidding  would  be  spurn  d.  foi 
early  in  the  sale  one  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  contributions,  the  Ascot  Gold 
Cup  for  1877,  won  by  the  four-year-old,  Petrarch  (20  in.  high,  and 
weighing  106  oz.  3  dwt.i,  went  to  a  West  Country  private  collector 
for  £1.350.  The  cup.  engraved  with  the  Royal  Arms,  is  formed  as  a 
fluted  vase  of  baluster  form,  w  ith  w  inged  female  demi-ligure  handles, 
the  1  o\  1  1  si  11  mounted  b\  a  gi  imp  o!  a  stall  ion  and  youth,  the  -  loot  with 
four  seated  figures  ol  bo\  s  holding  slue  Ids  and  wreaths.  The  Lonsdale 
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property  also  included  four 
silver-gilt  sconces,  engraved 
with  the  Royal  Crown  and 
initials  MR,  dated  1691  and 
hearing  die  maker's  mark  A.M. 
in  monogram,  the  centres  inset 
with  plaques  chased  with  the 
Lowther  crest  and  darter  mot- 
to, by  Paul  Storr,  about  181  o 
(434  oz.).  which  fetched  £720. 
The  D'Arcy  Hutton  Collection, 
which  contributed  £9,701  to- 
wards the  day's  total  of  £15,797, 
included  three  Georgian  22- 
carat  gold  cups — the  earliest 
being  a  two-handled  cup,  on 
circular  foot,  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  Newcastle  and  an  in- 
scription, by  James  Kirkup, 
Newcastle,  1 728  (11  oz.  4  dwt.), 
which  realized  £1,150.  The 
second  cup,  on  circular  foot, 
with  double-scroll  handles,  en- 
graved with  the  Royal  arms  and  the  arms  of  Edinburgh,  by  Ker  and 
Dempster,  Edinburgh,  circa  1755  (21  oz.  3  dwt.),  brought  £1,000;  and 
a  private  buyer  paid  £720  for  the  third  piece,  a  tumbler  cup,  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  Grosvenor  and  an  inscription,  maker's  mark 
I.S.  with  mullet  above  and  cinquefoil  below,  1765  (10  oz.  14  dwt.).  The 
silver  in  the  D'Arcy  Collection  included  a  set  of  four  candlesticks,  on 
octagonal  bases  and  baluster  stems,  by  Thomas  Folkingham,  1708, 
with  Victorian  nozzles  (gross  weight  66  oz.  5  dwt.),  which  made 
£500;  a  set  of  four,  on  moulded  oi  ta^onal  liases  and  baluster  stems, 
by  Matthew  Cooper,  1722,  also  with  Victorian  nozzles  (78  oz.  18  dwt.), 
£440;  a  pair,  with  maker's  mark  I.L.  with  a  coronet  above,  1683, 
with  similar  nozzles  (30  oz.  7  dwt.),  £360;  a  plain  oblong  salver,  the 
up-curved  border  with  rounded  corners,  by  Stth  Lojlhouse,  1 7 1 3  (62 
oz.  3  dwt.),  £400;  a  plain  pear-shaped  hot-milk  jug  and  cover,  on 
circular  moulded  foot,  by  Humphrey  Payne,  1729  (gross  weight  11  oz. 
1  dwt.),  £360;  a  plain  circular  punch-bowl,  on  moulded  foot  and 
with  narrow  moulded  rim,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Chester,  by 
Fuller  White,  1761  (78  oz.  7  dwt.),  £300;  ten  three-pronged  dessert 
forks  and  eleven  rat-tailed  dessert  spoons,  by  Richard  Scarlett,  1736 
(21  oz.  10  dwt.),  £340;  and  a  silver-gilt  three-pronged  fork,  with 
trifid  top,  1682,  maker's  mark  P.L.  in  monogram,  and  a  rat-tailed 
spoon,  similar,  1681,  maker's  mark  script  JV  in  dotted  circle,  £110. 
From  the  late  Lord  Byron  came  a  pair  of  two-light  candelabra,  on 
rounded  square  bases  and  baluster  stems,  the  scroll  branches  with 
wax-pans  and  detachable  nozzles,  by  William  Cripps,  1756— four  of 
the  nozzles  dated  1806  (147  oz.  13  dwt.),  which  sold  for  £320. 

Pressure  of  space  in  our  previous  issue  made  it  necessary  to  hold 
until  now  the  record  of  Sotheby's  sales  in  this  market  since  early  in 
May.  On  the  1  ith  of  that  month,  £1,550  was  given  for  an  18-carat 
gold  c  up,  weighing  121  oz.  5  dwt.,  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Alfred 
Gilbert  (best  known  for  his  Shaftesbury  Fountain  of  Eros  at  Piccadilly 
Circus)  and  made  from  the  gold  of  the  Ascot  Cup  won  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Portland's  three-year-old  brown  colt,  St.  Simon,  in  1884. 
Silver  in  this  sale,  from  various  sources,  included  a  punch-bowl  of 
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hemispherical  form,  with  plain  moulded  rim,  resting  on  a  circular 
foot,  by  Simon  Pantin,  17 16  (61  oz.  9  dwt.),  which  realized  £680;  a 
set  of  four  oval-shaped  sauceboats,  each  with  a  scroll  handle  and  a 
moulded  foot,  by  Charles  Kandler,  (73  oz.  17  dwt.),  £550;  an 

almost  cylindrical  porringer,  on  rim  foot,  with  two  beaded  rat-tail 
scroll  handles,  by  Andrew  Tylei.  Boston.  Mass.,  about  1 7 1 5  (24  oz. 
5  dwt.),  £320;  a  teapot,  of  plain  shouldered-baluster  form,  with 
straight  tapered  spout,  double-sc  roll  handle  and  almost  Hat  hinged 
cover  with  acorn-shaped  knop,  1  720,  maker's  mark  T.H.  conjoined, 
the  Assay  Master,  Edw,nd  Penman,  Edinburgh  '  19  oz.  16  dwt.),  £310; 
a  set  of  six  three-prong  forks,  the  dog-nose  ends  engraved  with 
initials,  by  David  Will, mine,  1697  ( 13  oz.  4  dwt.),  £140;  a  tankard,  the 
cylindric  al  body  tapering  inwards  towards  (he  reeded  rim,  with  cap- 
shaped  cover,  corkscrew  thumbpiece  and  reeded  base,  161 
mark  J.R.  between  rosettes,  probably  for  John  Ruslen  (27  05 
£250;  and  a  pair  of  small  candlesticks,  with  octagonal  bal 
on  moulded  bases,  by  William  Lukin,  171 5  (22  oz.  10  d' 
On  June  1st,  an  octagonal  toilet  box  (9 J  in.  wide),  on  fo 
pierced,  scroll-shaped  and  voluted  feet,  the  cover  engraved  v 
all-over  design  of  chinoiseries,  1683,  maker's  mark  W.F.  with  a  knot 
above  (43  oz.  9  dwt.),  fetched  £600;  and  a  caudle  cup,  with  two  re- 
curving scroll  handles  and  the  domed  cover  with  a  leaf  knop  springing 
from  a  foliate  medallion.  i(m|o.  maker's  mark  /.(..  over  n  \lnr  (18  oz. 
4  dwt.),  £230. 

Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's  sale  on  September  7th  at  Grayswood 
Hill,  near  Haslemere,  Surrey,  included  a  taper  stick,  on  baluster  stem 
and  octagonal  base,  by  Ed.  Barnet,  1 7 13  (1  | r  oz.),  which  sold  for  £32; 
a  pair  of  candlesticks,  on  similar  stems  and  bases,  by  Lewis  Mettayer, 
171  1  (igoz.),  £120;  and  two  sabers,  with  beaded  border  and  applied 
medallions  of  Classical  figures.  181  7-18  ( 127  oz.),  £130.  On  October 
26th  the  same  auctioneers  re<  eived£20ofor  a  silver-gill  table  service  of 
156  pieces,  designed  in  a  heavily  embossed  Renaissance  style,  by  Robert 
Garrard,  about  1844  (weight  without  knives  approximately  280  c 
At  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's  on  September  5th  a  six-piece  tea  and  co 
service,  half  fluted,  with 
shell  and  gadroon  borders 
(1 19  oz.  gross),  and  an  ob- 
long tea  tray  to  match  ( 1 26 
oz.),  fetched  £160.  John 
D.  Wood's  sale  at  Kitwells, 
Woodhall  Lane,  Shenley, 
Hertfordshire,  on  October 
1 7th,  included  a  George  IV 
oblong  two-handled  tray, 
with  gadroon  leafage  and 
shell  border  (96  oz.),  which 
brought  £128;  and  a  pair 
of  table  candlesticks,  the 
octagonal  baluster  stems  in 
panel  design,  on  octagonal 
bases,  17 16  (22  oz.),  £140. 
A  successful  four-days'  sale 
of  the  effects  of  the  late 
Loid  Byron  was  conducted 
by  Henry  Spencer  and 
Sons,  at  Thrumpton  Hall, 
Nottingham,  Nov.  2,3,4,  7- 
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JOHN  SPARKS  "D. 

Chinese  Morhs  of  Hrt 


Fine  spinach-green  jade  Seal  carved  with  a  double-headed  fabulous  anima 
owner  Chuang,  with  four  characters  as  the  mark  of  bis  studio,  digni 
ih  in.  square. 
Ch'ien  Lung  Period,  A.D.  1736-1795. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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"  South  African 
Sherry  for  me 
every  time 

So  I've  converted  you,  too,  then? 
You  certainly  have!    Do  you  remember  you  told 
me  to  look  specially  for  the  fine  South  African 
sherries.    Since  then  Vve  found  some  which  are 
just  exactly  to  my  taste. 

And  don  "t  you  find  them  easy  on  the  pocket,  too? 

That  means  something  these  days! 

Yes,  how  is  it  they  can  send  us  such  remarkably 

good  wines  at  such  a  reasonable  price? 

Well,  there  are  two  reasons:  that  amazing  climate 

of  theirs  at  the  Cape,  and  then  the  Preferential 

Duty. 

No  wonder  South  African  Sherry  is  becoming 
so  popular,  then. 

It  deserves  to  be.  Do  you  know  they've  been 
making  wine  in  South  Africa  for  nearly  300  years. 
With  all  that  experience  behind  them  and  the 
splendid  organization  they  have  now  built  up, 
they're  able  to  produce  the  very  highest  quality. 
Their  really  fine  wines  are  matured  for  many 
years  before  they're  shipped  to  this  country. 
/  suppose  we  can  now  say,  then,  that  South  Africa 
is  one  of  the  leading  wine  producing  countries? 
Well,  wouldn't  you  say  it  was,  from  the  taste  of 
this  sherry?    Let  me  fill  your  glass  !  " 


SOUTH  AFRICAN 
WINE  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP,     MANAGEMENT,  AND 
CIRCULATION    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS  OF 
M  CI  S  I  24.  I'M  2.  \S  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933. 
\M>    II  I  1    2.  I«»4h    Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233 
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*  Seepages  IX  and  LXffor 
full  information. 


(LONDON)  LIMITED 


On  recognition's 
service  . 


tion  of  informative  detail  nothing 
can  approach  the  searching  gleam  of 
Anglepoise.  The  smaller  and  more 
detailed  the  subject  the  better  .... 
coins,  maker's  marks,  china  marks, 
painters"  signatures,  etc..  etc. 
The  concentration  of  light  at  any 
angle  or  from  any  position  will  make 
the  collector  realise  that  Anglepoise 
is  a  sine  qua  non  from  now  on.  The 
light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  —  not 
in  your  eyes.  In  Rlack  or  Cream-and- 
Gold.  All  electricians  and  stores. 
From  £4.19.6  (inc.  P.T.) 
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RADIO 
TELEPHONY 


A  New  type  o 
radio  telepho 
and  loud  hailei 
being  fitted  t 
Life-boats.  The  oper- 
ators can  talk  to  the  shore  by  radio  telephony, 
or  to  the  wreck  through  the  loud  hailers.  The 
yearly  cost  of  hiring  this  equipment  will  be 
£10,000.  Help  provide  this  extra  safeguard  by 
sending  a  contribution  however  small. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42,  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.  I. 


HOW 

(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.) 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


are  now  at 


2^3  PICKERING  PLACE 
ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.  1 

(Entrance  between  3  and  4  St.  James's  Street) 
Telephone:  WHI  7140 


que  Porcelai 


Works  of  Art 


9  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 


MAYfair  1254-5 


Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  L 


l  KATT  &  SONS, 

LTD  . 

158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone    KENsington  7328 
9821 


XVIII-century  Mahogany  Breakfront  Book 
10  ft.  wide.    9  ft.  ,0  ins.  high  over-all 
Printed  in  great  Britain 


ttfc  LUNNUlbbtUlC 

WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORPORATED  'INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


GEORGE  II  COFFEE-POT.    London  Hall-mark,  1727. 
Maker  George  Squire,  who  worked  at  the  sign  of  The  Golden  Angel,  Fleet  Street,  1723-29 
Heightens.  Weight  18  ozs. 


83  -  CHEAPSIDE  -  E.C 

MONARCH  4  60  4 


I  'aluations  for  Probate 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &.  SONS 

LTD. 

LOND    ON  NEWYORK 

144, 145  &.  146  NEW  BOND  ST.,  W.l  6  WEST  FIFTY-SIX  STREET 

(ftever  lose  an  opportunity  lo  see  anything  beautt  U    beauty  Is  Qod  s  handwriting — Charles  kingsley 


We  offer  you  ANTIOL7AX,  a  hard.  lonvAastinv .  hrillinnt  POLISH  ~.*aul  £. 
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THE  LADY  WITH  A  FAN  by  velazquez 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Collection 

COLOUR-PLATES 

THE  LADY  WITH  A  FAN  by  velazquez  2 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Collection 

THE  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  ISLE  OF  LOVE  by  |ean  baptiste  pater  27 

In  possession  of  Frank  T.  Sabin,  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate.  S.W.y 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


720    Fifth    Avenue,    New  York 
PURCHASERS   OF   FINE   PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Correspondents:    DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Ltd.,  14  Albemarle  Street,  London  Wi 
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CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 
On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  oj  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 


96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Note.— Telephone  No.  is  now  TRAFALGAR  3578  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables:  DATEMARK,  LONDON 
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I  PRINTS  •  RARE  BOOKS 
WATER  -  COLOUR  DRAWINGS 


ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:   HOLBORN  3936  Cables:   PHIZ,  LONDON 


OLD  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 

and 

WORKS  of  ART 


Set  of  eight  figures  of  the  Taoist  immortals: 

porcellanous   stoneware   with  turquoise, 

aubergine  and  brownish-yellow  glazes;  the 

flesh  in  biscuit,  covered  with  gilding. 

Ming  dynasty. 

Height,  about  1 1  inches. 

From  the  R.  H.  Benson  Collection. 

Exhibited  at  the 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  1910. 


c  hung-li  Ch'uan  ll..  iK.cn-ku 


The  lofty  idealism  enshrined  in  the  Taoism 
of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  cult  seems  to 
have  been  cumbered  in  its  later  manifesta- 
tions by  much  that  was  foreign  to  the  ideas  of 
its  originators.  Such  accretions  as  the 
worship  of  idols  with  the  exorcising  of 
demons,  the  writing  of  charms,  incantations 
for  rain,  etc.,  though  far  removed  from  the 
teachings  of  Lao  Tzu,  maintained  a  consider- 
able hold  on  the  mass  of  Taoist  devotees  and 
were  expressed  by  artists  in  the  representation 
in  pictures,  figure  models,  decoration  on 
porcelain,  etc.,  of  legendary  beings  or  fairies 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  hsien.  Though  these 
hsien  numbered  in  the  aggregate  some 
hundreds,  those  with  which  students  and 
collectors  in  the  Western  world  are  more 
generally  familiar  are  the  pa  hsien — the 
ubiquitous  "eight  immortals"-  usualb  seen, 
with  then  distinguishing  attributes,  carved  in 
ivory  or  wood,  modelled  in  porcelain  or 
painted  in  a  decorative  scheme  on  porcelain. 
Each  possesses  his  own  strongly  marked 
individuality,  has  a  legendary  history  often 
amusing  in  its  extravagance  and  all  arc- 
credited  with  supernatural  powers  usually 
associated  with  longevity  or  immortality. 
Chung-li  Ch'uan,  for  example,  was  said  to 
have  compounded  the  elixir  of  life:  ll<>  Hsien- 
k li  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  im- 
mortality in  the  eating  of  powdered  mica, 
while  Chang  Kuo  is  sometimes  icpresented 
riding  a  white  mule  which,  according  to 
legend,  carried  him  thousands  of  miles  each 
day  and  which  when  he  halted,  was  ncailv 
folded  up  and  hidden  away  in  the  sage's  cap- 
box. 

I  he  set  in  our  illustration  is  remarkable  in 
that,  apart  from  its  importance  as  a  \ci\ 
early  complete  example  ol 
group,  each  membei  display 
able  attributes  associated  u 
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BLUETT  &  SONS 

48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 


JOHN  BELL 

of 

ABERDEEN 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET 

ABERDEEN 

Telephone  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

Also  at  398  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET, 
GLASGOW  and  at  BRAEMAR 


ANTIQUES  and  WORKS  OF  ART 

LICENSED  VALUATORS 


Fine  English  Furniture  .  .  . 


GREGORY  &  CO.  (Bmton  St.)  LTD. 

27  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.i.     Established  1823.     Tel:  May/air  2608/9/0 


LEONARD    KNIGHT  LTD. 


A  Queen  Anne  walnut  and  gilt 


89  PARK  LAME 
LONDON,  W.I 


Telephon 
Cablegrams  : 


KNIGHTIQUE,  LONDON 
relegram* 

KNIGHTIQUE.  AUDLEY,  LONDON 


MARY  BELLIS  of  BOURNEMOUTH 


has  pleasure  in  intimating  to  her  friends  and  to  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  early  oak  and  walnut  furniture  and  furnishings  that  she  is 
transferring  her  business  to 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

(on  main  Bath-London  Road),  and  will  welcome  them  at  the  above 
address  anytime  after  April  27th.  Tel:  Hungerford  200 


Clnunham  Close  is  0 


r  Hotel  car  park 


3  YELVERTON  ROAD,  BOURNEMOUTH 

Telephones:  Westbourne  64446  Bournemouth  2106 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY,  Ltd. 

3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I.    WHITEHALL  4732 

% 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.l 

BIRMINGHAM    ■    BOURNEMOUTH    ■    BRIGHTON    •    BRISTOL   ■    LEEDS   ■   LEICESTER   ■  NOTTINGHAM 


M.  BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 
IN  PAINTINGS 
AND  DRAWINGS 


We  always  have  on 
view  a  large  selection  of 
PAINTINGS  and 
DRAWINGS  of  ALL 
SGHOOLS  and  SUBJECTS 


PICTURES  FRAMED 
AND  RESTORED 


VALUATIONS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


GWe  shall  le  pleased  to  dear  from  owners  or  their  aaents  with  a  view  to  our  purchasing,  for 
cash,  fine  drawings  and  paintinas  oj  all  schools,  either  simile  pictures  or  complete  collections 


The  Seven  Dials,  London,  by  William  Hodges,  R.A.,  1744-1797.    Canvas  40    50  inches 


JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 


DORCHESTER 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  opened  a 
large  new  Showroom  exactly  opposite  the  above  premises 


An  attractive  Sofa  Table,  the  top, 
measuring  4  ft.  10  ins.  by  2  ft.  veneered 
in  coromandel  wood  and  cross-banded  in 
satinwood  ;  the  drawers  and  end  supports 
veneered  and  decorated  in  rosewood  and 
satinwood 


DUITS 

LIMITED 

SELECT   EXAMPLES   OF  THE 
i7th-CENTURY  DUTCH  SCHOOL 
OF  PAINTING 

Rembrandt,  Metsu,  Terborg, 
Jacob  Ruisdae),  Sal.  Ruisdael, 
van  Goyen,  van  de  Cappelle, 
van  de  Velde,  etc. 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 
Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^^EEEEEEE  ft  SONS  =EE^S= 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts 

Telephone:  531-2  (two  lines) 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206  (two  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts 

Telephone:  2654 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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ANTIQUE  AMERICAN  SILVER  TEA  SET  made  by  John  and  Peter  Targee,  New  York,  c.  1800.  45  02s.  10  dwts. 


TESSIERS 

LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 
26  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone:  Mayfair  0458 


w.   WILLIAMSON   &  sons 


©lb 

If  mi  nil  it  i  r 


I  ii  I   lury  Wilnul   hdi  hbli 

i  lih  ilMlni  beard 

Width  mi           u  ,,n,  i  H  1 1  Ibi    Halfhl  Ifl  n  Ini 


CASTLE    ii  O  i1  S  E 

i  '  QUARRY     i  GUILDFORD 


Distinguished 

izih  .mt>  isiii  Centura 

•  1  N(.l  ISM   1  UHNII  URI 

•  r<  >n<  i  i  ain  •  III  VI  It 

•  I'ANI  MID  HOC  >MS 

•  aiu  HITK  i  URAI  in  1 1  RIOR1 

•  WORKS  01  Ain 

v< 


i  ;  I   I  AM    \ S (  h   S  1  H  I  I 


N  I  W    >  0  «  K    I  I  .    N  > 


A  CHOIR  OF  BIRDS 

by 

I.  BOREHAM 
Canvas  siZe  60  x  33^  ins. 


In  the  possession  of 

LEGGATT 

BROTHERS 

30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephones:  WTUteball  3772  and  3252 
Cables:  Leggabrot,  Piety,  London 


KETTLE,   STAND  and  LAMP 

MAKER  -  ANTHONY  NELME 

Dote  Geo.  //,  1729 


FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AT 
THE 

GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET  •   LONDON  W.I 

We  at  ••112"  for  some  time  have  been  gradually  collecting  rare  and 
interesting  pieces  of  ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY,  and   now  these  most 
attractive  Jewels  are  on  display  in  our  Showrooms.     A  visit  of 
inspection  would  be  appreciated. 


LE6ER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 


"THE  THORNHILL  SISTERS" 

(Daughters  of  Mr.  T.  Thornhill  of  Norbury  Booths 
Hall,  Knutsford.  Cheshire,  who  won  the  Derby  with 
a  horse  named  "Sam"  in  1818,  and  again  in  1820 
with  "Sailor.") 


OIL  PAINTING  BY 
SIR  WILLIAM  BEECHEY,  R.A. 


13    OLD    BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 

LTD. 


FINE 
GLASSES 


A  well  balanced 
early  1 8th  century 
baluster  goblet, 

8?  ins.  high. 
Other  glasses  just  as 
pleasing,  to  suit  the 
most  modest  col- 
lector, can  be  seen 
at   our  show  room. 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


GLASS  NOTES 

Nos.  6-10  available, 
4/-  each,  post  free. 


FINE  PIECES  WANTED 


COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


Three  of  a  set  of  six  single  and  two  arm  old  Hepplewhite  Chairs 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of 
English  and  Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 

44-52   NEW   OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 


One  of  the  showrooms  in  our  Antique  Galleries 


HARRODS 


ANTIQUE   GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 


MEMBER  OF   THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE    DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel.  SLOane  1234  Cables:  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 


(Member  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association 


®lb  English  ant> 
3nsb  Glass 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  pair  of  moulded  glass  Candelabra  of  unusual 
design,  each  carrying  a  single  light  only. 
Circa  1770.  Height  2<H  inches 


m  a 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  (WRSJT) 


:  WEStern  1804 


:  DELOMOSNE. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd. 

of  CHELTENHAM 


Visit  the  centre  of  the  Cotswolds 
and  see  our  interesting  collection  of : 

SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


VICTORIAN 
JEWELLERY 

PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM 

Telephone:  2821 


JADE  &  IVORY 
FIGURES 

ANTIQUE 
SILVER 

OBJETS 
d'ART 


x  x  i  \ 


"A  RIVER  SCENE  ON  THE  TIBER"  by  RICHARD  WILSON  (1 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31   BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 


is u  u  wn vs is  is  is  is  is  is,  is  w  raw  u  raw  w nnHOT^w » 


Under  the  patronage  of 
H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 


THE  ELEVENTH 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

AND  EXHIBITION 

JUNE  6th  — 21st,  1951 

(Except  Sundays) 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  W.I 

OPEN  1 1 .0  A.M.  TO  7.30  P.M.  (OPENING  DAY  FROM  5  P.M.) 
o 

ADMISSION  J/6.     SEASON  TICKETS  15/- 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  1951 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

ANTIQUES  «.<*Mi«p««*  FIN£  mMQNDS 

24,  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Telephone  :  Telephone  : 

Harrogate  44( »7  and  3,  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE  York  3864 


RESTORATIONS 

BY 

RESTORERS  TO  THE  LEADING  MUSEUMS 

A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL, CERAMICS,  ENAMELS, IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART.  SNUFFS.  TORTOISE-SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

II,  D'Arblay  Street,  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.I. 

Gerrard  3813 


K\\  I! 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO.  (JEWELLERS)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

jfinc  ©l<>  English  Stiver 


SILVER  BY  HESTER  BATEMAN 
Pair  of  Sauce  Boats.       Made  in  London  in  1809.       Weight  30  50  ounces.       Condition  Perfect. 
Price  upon  Application 

56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


BIGGS 


of  MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


A  lovely  Sheraton  Sofa 
Games  Table  in  Rose- 
wood crossbanded  with 
Satinwood,  on  finely 
shaped  under  carriage. 
The  whole  piece  is  of 
a     beautiful  colour 


28,  30,  32,  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


OPEN  ALL  D*Y  ON  SATURDAYS 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  223.  963,  964 


Ian  MacNicol 

FINE  ART  DEALER 


•CASTLE  URQUHART  and  LOCH  NESS" 
by 

SIR  D.  Y.  CAMERON.  R.A.,  LL.D 

Canvas  Size,  261      22  inches 


156  BUCHANAN   STREET  and  50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 

Telephone  :  Douglas  0039 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES -INC 

980  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  21 


The  officers  and  staff  of  Parke-Bernet  Gal- 
leries have  conducted  virtually  every  important 
art  and  book  auction  held  in  America  during 
the  past  forty  years 


A  competent,  knowledgeable  staff  of  specialists 
versed  in  every  phase  of  public  auction  selling 
the  practice  of  describing  objects  catalogued 
fully  and  critically,  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  America  have  established 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 

Srujuiries  Snvlled 
HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN     •     LESLIE  A.  HYAM 
AND  LOUIS  J.  MARION 
Vice-Presidents 
MAX  BARTIIOLET,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


"South  African 
Sherry  for  me 
every  time 

So  I 've  converted  you,  too,  then? 
You  certainly  have!    Do  you  remember  you  told 
me  to  look  specially  for  the  fine  South  African 
sherries.    Since  then  Vve  found  some  which  are 
just  exactly  to  my  taste. 

And  don't  you  find  them  easy  on  the  pocket,  too? 

That  means  something  these  days! 

Yes,  how  is  it  they  can  send  us  such  remarkably 

good  wines  at  such  a  reasonable  price? 

Well,  there  are  two  reasons :  that  amazing  climate 

of  theirs  at  the  Cape,  and  then  the  Preferential 

Duty. 

No  wonder  South  African  Sherry  is  becoming 
so  popular,  then. 

It  deserves  to  be.  Do  you  know  they've  been 
making  wine  in  South  Africa  for  nearly  300  years. 
With  all  that  experience  behind  them  and  the 
splendid  organization  they  have  now  built  up, 
they're  able  to  produce  the  very  highest  quality. 
Their  really  fine  wines  are  matured  for  many 
years  before  they're  shipped  to  this  country. 
/  suppose  we  can  now  say,  then,  that  South  Africa 
is  one  of  the  leading  wine  producing  countries? 
Well,  wouldn't  you  say  it  was,  from  the  taste  of 
this  sherry?    Let  me  fill  your  glass ! " 


SOUTH  AFRICAN 
WINE  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 

(LONDON)  LIMITED 


XXX 


XXX! 


19th  CENTURY 
and  CONTEMPORARY 
P  A I N  T 1  N  G  S 

a  n  (I 
DRAWINGS 


\.  T.  .!.  MONTICELL1 
Size  of  cradled  panel  1(1  in.       Ill  in. 
From  ih<-  collection  of  David  Thomson,  Esq. 


COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 


P  a  i  n  t  i  it 

g  S 

by 

LEE  H 

t 

N  K  E  Y 

(Vie 

e- President 

the  HISS.) 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

43a  DUKE  STREET  &  1/3  RYDER  STREET,   ST.   JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

t  elephone  :    Whitehall  6068-9  Telegraphic  Address :     MM  PIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 


By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  HM.  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  4527  and  8026 


AN    INVITATION    TO    LOOK  ROUND 
THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EX- 
TENDED TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED 
IN  ANTIQUES 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH 

BRACKET  CLOCK 

Circa  1740 

THE  CHIMING  MOVEMENT  PLAYING  SIX 
TUNES,  SIGNED  BY  MARKWICK  MARKHAM, 
THE  SILVERED  DIAL  WITH  TURKISH  NU- 
MERALS, THE  CASE  VENEERED  WITH  RED 
TORTOISESHELL  AND  WITH  VERY  FINELY 
CHASED  WATER  GILT  ORMOLU  MOUNTS 

Height  to  top  of  handle  .  .  .  14£" 
Extreme  width  of  base     .        .  10" 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE   ■   CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


H.  W.  KEIL 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY 
WORCS 

Telephone:  Broadway  108 


THE    FINEST  SELECTION  OF 
17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURY  AND 
REGENCY  FURNITURE  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623  4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 

S5  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


Hare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE    WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE  INSURANCE.  Etc. 


ind  further  particulars  wri 


HARMER,  R00KE 


&co. 

LTD. 


The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

■Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (4  lines*      'Grams:  Philators.  Estrand,  London 
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T  C  'a 


LEONARD 
WYBURD 


LTD 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE  OF  THE 
17th  AND   18th  CENTURIES 


REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE:  KENSINGTON  7201 

MEMBER   OF   THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO  <mayfair)  LTD 

(Members  of  the'JS.A.D.A.) 


i,  3  &  5 
GRANTHAM  PLACE 
PARK  LANE 

(Piccadilly  End) 

LONDON,  W.i 

Telephones:  GROsvenor  3 273  &  REGent  4345/6 
Cable  Address:  Equiparta,  Audley,  London 


Pair  of  fine  Regency  mahogany 
card  tables,  cross-banded  in  rose- 
wood, with  original  brass  mounts 


THE   LICKEY   INCLINE  EALING  HAVEN  STATION 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  GLOUCESTER  RAILWAY  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 

Watercolour  drawing,  lOf  ins.  x  14j  ins.  Watercolour  drawing,  15|  ins.  x  25|  ins. 


OUR    EARLY  RAILWAYS 
EXHIBITION  OF  PRINTS,  DRAWINGS  AND  BOOKS 

Priced  catalogue  available  free 

FRANK  T.  SABIN 

PARK  HOUSE  •  RUTLAND  GATE  •  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Telephone  :  Ken  4914  and  9r»80 


RICHMOND  RAILWAY  BRIDGE 
Coloured  Lithograph,  1S4S 


EUSTON  STATION 
Coloured  Aquatint,  1837 


DAVID  iEL  ATli  &  H1I\H 

1  BUKLIMGTOK  GARDENS 
NEW    IIO  Ml    STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
one  of  the  most  carefully 
chosen  collections  of  Antique 
English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 

America. 
We  are  always  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing for  cash  any  of  the 
aforementioned  Works  of  Art. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
REGENT  3851 


716  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


A  fine  Sheraton 
Satinwood  Cabinet  and 
Stand.  Very  beautifully 
inlaid,  the  top  having 
two  cupboard  door. 
encUing  email  drawer* 
the  one  large  drawer 
f.t.ed  a9  a  writing 
comp.rtm.nt  wth 
pigeon  hole*  the  bottom 
drawer  fitted  a„  a 
dreeing  table  w.th  easel 

and  boxes -  .111  of  which 
are  original.  Circa  1785. 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  6?  SONS 

LONDON  and  NEW  YORK 

Plto«  A.UrtJi  Inquire  10  Dcparlmtm  C-4. 


HEM  EN  WAY 


NEW  ORLEANS 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408  &  410  LEEDS  ROAD 


BRADFORD 


521  Royal  Street 


H.R  HARMER  m> 

19-42  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, W.l 

TEL.  MAYFAIR  0218  (4LINE5) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  SO  YEARS 

in  aMOiUatuon  with 
.  R.  HARMER,  inc., 

of  AW  y&ik 

i  H. R. HARMER, austraua,PTY.,LTD. 

I  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
ft      FOR  INSURANCE  •  PROBATE  •  SALE 


"  A   Flemish  Cabaret" 
by  BARON  HENRI  (Jan  Augustyn)  LEYS 
(Signed  and  dated  1844) 
On  panel  size  12j  ins.  by  15}  ins.    Frame  18  ins.  by  21  ins. 
This  is  an  exquisite  example  by  a  great  painter 

Examples  of  the  work  of  Baron  Leys  hang  in  the  public  Art  Galleries  and  Museums  of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp, 
Brussels.  Chantilly,  Frankfurt,  Leipzig,  Lille,  London  (Wallace  Coll.),  Montreal,  Munich,  Nice  and  Stockholm 


MITCHELL  GALLERIE 


2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telegrams:  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  Telephone:  Whitehall  4213 


OLD  and  MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


WORKS  of  ART 


19th  -  Century 
Scandinavian  Paintini 
WANTED 


Dutch  Winter  Scene 
J.  J.  SPOHLER 

Canvas  28  X  38  ins. 


Telephone:  Whitehall  8610 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


II.  F.  LOCK 

52    BKOMPTON  ROAD 
LOIVDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


Specialist  in 
Bookcases 


Small  Mahogany  Chippendale  Cabinet,  3  ft.  10  ins.  wide 


Antique  ^eu>eL.  ^vne  o/nuffl -2$oxe6 


K  pair  of  most  unusual  George  II  Salvers,  with  cherubs,  ete.  in  high  relief,  forming  the  borders. 

F  Diameter  /  ',  ins. 

Bv  Charles  Hatfield,  London,  1742. 


TeUrhone:  MAYfaii 


FURNITURE  FOR  THE  SMALL  HOME 


An  exceedingly  small  secretaire-cabinet  of  Regency 
period  (5  //.  6  in.  high  X  2  ft.  6  in.  wide)  in  mahogany 
with  partridge  wood  veneers.  An  English  seascape  by 
Peter  Monamy  circa  1740  in  the  original  carved  gilt 
frame;  a  Sheraton  bow- front  mahogany  side  table 
3  //.  9  in.  wide.  The  carved  mahogany  armchair  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  Hepplewbite's  shield  back 
designs  and  agrees  with  Plate  5  in  his  book.  The  above 
antiquities  show  the  English  genius  for  convenience  and 
simplicity  in  design;  their  unusual  quality  should  be 
apparent  from  a  study  of  the  illustrations 


PHILLIPS  OF 

HITCHIN,  LTD. 


Telephone:    HITCHIN  67 


MAN    FINGERING  HIS 
COLLAR  TASSEL 


FRANS  HALS 


inches  by  26{  inches. 


I  Gallery  "Lady  with 


The  Rev.  Robert 


n  the  Gwilt  sale,  July  13, 


(  '.ollection:  Mr.  Samuel  Cun- 
liffe- Lister,  of  Swinton  Park, 
who  became  First  Lord 
Masham  in  1891. 


Collection:     Lady  Cunliffe- 


l.xhibition:  Dutch  paintings  o 
the  1 7th  century,  Arts  Coun- 
cil of  Great  Britain,  1945, 
illustrated  in  catalogue 


ROZE 


L 


8  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephone:  Whitehall  28 


OLD    MASTER  PAINTINGS 


AN  OLD  MAN  TURNED 
TO  THE  LEFT 


igned  on  the  left,  on  a  level 
'ith  the  shoulders,  "Rem- 
randt  f"  painted  on  panel, 
ize  22  A  inches  by  ISA  inches 

rom  the  Collection:  George 
:.  W.  (later  Earl)  F.tzwilham, 
lilton  House,  Peterborough. 


Exhibitions:  Royal  Academy 
Winter  Exhibition,  London, 
1890,  No.  68 


Literature:  Hoistede  de  Groot 
Vol.  VI,  page  228,  No.  436 
Bode's  work  on  Rembrandt 
illustrated. 


Klassiker  cler  Kunst 


ROZEND A AL 

8  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  2688 

OLD    MASTER  PAINTINGS 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 


Old  Furniture  mid  Clocks  JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


Oriental  Rugs 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Following  Sales  on  Owners'  Premises  are  Notified 

APRIL  3rd  and  4th:  By  direction  oj  Sir  Percival  David,  Bart. 

Contents  of  Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames,  Berkshire. 

(In  conjunction  with  Messrs.  SIMMONS  &  SONS,  Henley-on-Thames.) 

APRIL  10th,  11th  and  12th:  By  direction  of  G.  Horsfield,  Esq. 

Contents  of  Allington  Castle,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

APRIL  17th  and  18th:  By  direction  of  the  Executors  of  J.  H.  Solomon,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Contents  of  14,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W.8. 

MAY  1st  and  2nd:  By  direction  of  J.  S.  Bradley-Hole,  Esq.,  F.A.C.C.A.,  Trustee  in  Bankruptcy. 

Contents  of  Graffham  Court,  Graffham,  Sussex. 

MAY  8th  and  9th:  By  direction  ofLt.-Col.  Peter  Wiggin. 

Contents  of  Ashe  House,  Overton,  near  Basingstoke,  Hants. 

MAY  21st,  22nd,  23rd  and  24th:  By  direction  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Wills. 

Contents  of  Clifford  Manor,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire. 

2  0     HANOVER      SQUARE,      LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  3771 


ASPREY   &  COMPANY   LIMITED    •    165-169  NEW   BOND  ST 


LONDON    •  Wl 


FRANS  YKENS  —  1601-1683 
An  exceptionally  fine  example  by  this  rare  Flemish  master 


Panel  I3|  x  19  inches 


G.  M.  LOTINGA  Ltd. 

FINE  ART  GALLERIES,  57  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 
  Telephone  :  MAYfair  3952   


TO   LOVERS   OF   THE  ANTIQUE 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  Period  Houses  in  Kent. 
"PATTYNDENNE  MANOR."  GOUDHURST 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Fine  Jewels  by 

WILLIAM  OGDEN 

13   Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.I 

Mayfair  2511-12 


A  magnificent  jewel  forming 
Diamond  Necklace,  Tiara,  or 
five  clips  and  bracelet 

From  our   collection  of 


We  offer  expert  advice 
free  on  the  buying,  selling 
and  valuation  of  fine  Jewels. 
'  One  of  the  It orld's  greatest 
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TILLEY 


&  CO.  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

2  SYMONS  STREET 
SLOANE  SQUARE 


LONDON,  S.W.3 


A  set  of  twelve  rare  Liver- 
pool Delft  Tiles  in  superb 
condition  with  transfers  of 
rustic  scenes,  etc.,  one 
signed  'Sadler.'  Circa  1770. 

We  can  also  offer : 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR  DISPOSAL  OWING  TO  DEATH  OF  THE  OWNER 

FAMOUS  PAINTING  BY  DOMENICHINO  (1581-1641) 
"St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria" 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION.  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  LONDON 

Write   in   first   instance   to   BOX  6805 


THUSLOVE  &   HANSON  BOOKSHOP 


CHILDREN'S  PORTRAITS. 
HURLIMANN.    The  world 


it  BOOKS. 

NT/NG  by 
.  ATES 

by  BETTINA 


THE  BOOKSHOP  OFF  BOND  ST.,   3  MINUTES  FROM  PICCADILLY 

14a  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


de  FRESNES 


ANTIQUES  and  OB)ETS  D  A 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


COINS  and  MEDALS 

Bought  and  Sold 

Highest  prices  paid,  especially  for  collections  and  Gold 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins,  5/- ;  Specimen  Bulletin  free 
B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

FINE  ART  AND 
PHILATELIC  AUCTIONEERS 

Established  1794 

21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


FORTNUM  &  MASON 


istrated  by  these  examples 


The  moderate  prices  of  our  Stock  in  the  Furniture  Galleries 

Coromandel  Cabinet  on  a  Charles  II  earved  Stand  

Pair  of  Pedestals  of  the  18th  Century  with  carved  Vases  adapted  for  electric  light  .  . 
Pair  of  w  inged  Armchairs  on  Walnut  Cabriole  legs,  upholstered  in  antique  green  silk  velvet  c 


.  £65 
ch  £65 


A    Walnut  i 

Brussels  Tapcstr\   iii't 

Others  from  £32 

•  Venetian  Blackamoors 


PICT  A  111 


I   <  »  \  1 1  H  \ 


n  r  r  i  ^  t 


GEORGE  II  Inks 


BURFITT  LTD. 

1  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
PICCADILLY 

LONDON,  W.l 

•  Cables:  Telephone: 

BURFITLIM,  Piccy,  London  REGENT  765S 


M    I'OWI  KM 'OUR  I 


SPECIALISTS  IN 

Hnttque  Stiver 

anfc 

©16  Sbcfficlfc  pate 


GEORGE  III  I 


Members  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


3 

MASTAl* 

CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTORY 

AMERICAN 
ART  &  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS 


Just 
off  the 
Press 

4th  EDITION 

516  pages 

Nearly 
20,000  Names 


The  National  Directory  of  the  Art  trade 

THOROUGHLY  CLASSIFIED  UNDER: 

ART— Paintings:  Old  Masters,  French,  American,  Con- 
temporary, etc.  Oriental  Art.  Prints.  Reproductions. 
ANTIQUES— Americana,  Silver,  Coins,  Curios,  etc. 
Interior  Decorators,  Gift  Shops,  and  kindred  trades. 
ART  MUSEUMS— Complete  lists  for  the  U.S.A.,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Belgium,  the  British  Isles,  France,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland.  (2035  museums  with  name  of 
director  or  curator.) 

PAINTINGS— AUCTION  PRICES— Junel946/Junel950. 
260  Display  Advertisements  from  leading  firms  in  the  Art  field 

S6.50  post  free.    Orders  by  mail  only.    No  C.O.D. 
MASTAI  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc.,  104  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  22 


WORKS  of  ART 

AND  PIANOS 


SAFE 

PACKING 
REMOVAL  fr 
STORAGE 


mm 

ARTS  6- GENERAL  CARRIERS  (1919)  LTD., 

WEST  ROW,  LADBROKE  GROVE,  LONDON,  W.  10. 


CHARLES  E.  THORNTON 


HOLMES 


29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

{Our  only  address)  Telephone:  REGENT  1396 

ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  SILVER  DINNER  PLATES 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


By  order  of  the  Executors  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Edgecombe,  deed. 

The  Contents  of 

28    RUTLAND   GATE  S.W.7 

comprising 

18th  Century  Furniture  in  Superlative  Condition 

Hepplevvhite  and  Sheraton  Sideboards,  Period  Dining  Chairs,  Bureaux  and  Bureau  Bookcases,  Walnut  and 
Mahogany  Long-case  Clocks. 

A  RARE  NEST  OF  FOUR  COFFEE  TABLES.        A  SHERATON  SMALL  SECRETAIRE. 

Queen  Anne  Walnut  "Lowboy"  Chest.      Tripod  and  Card  Tables.      Chippendale  Tea-table. 

CHIPPENDALE  WALL  MIRRORS.     CUT  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Steck  Short  Grand  Pianoforte. 

Kirman,  Bokhara  and  other  Eastern  Carpets  and  Rugs.  Rich  Tapestry  and  Damask  Curtains,  Pictures,  English 
and  Continental  Decorative  Porcelain,  Table  China  and  Glass,  Silver  and  Plate,  Wardrobes  and  Bedroom 
Appointments,  Bed  and  Table  Linen  and  a  wealth  of  secondary  effects. 


HARRODS  LTD. 

Will  offer  the  above  for  Sale  by  Auction  on  the  premises  on 

MONDAY  THE  19th  MARCH  1951  AND  FOLLOWING  DAYS 

AT  10.30  A.M.  EACH  DAY  PRECISELY 


On  view  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  16th  and  17th,  1951,  10  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  each  day. 

Catalogues  (price  6d.  each)  from  the  Auctioneers:  Harrods  Ltd.,  34-36  Hans  Crescent,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.I 
Ken.  1490,  Ext.  805,  and  at  Byfleet,  Haslemere  and  Southampton. 


FORTHCOMING 
EXHIBITIONS 

FRENCH  MASTERS 
of  the  XlXth  and  XXth  Centuries 

Fourth  Series 
20th  February  —   2  ^th  March 

OTHON    F  R  I E  S  Z 
29th  March  14th  April 

R  F  N  O  I  R 

in  aid  of  Save  the  Children  Yund 
IJth  April  I  2th  Ma\ 

Marlborough  fine  art  ltd 

17-18     OLD     BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.\ 
REGENT  6 195 


LET  M  LLEXS 

TAKE  CARE  OF  MT 

BULLENS  specialise  in  the  expert  handling  of 
furniture,  fine  art  and  antiques  when  packing 
and  dispatch  to  any  part  of  the  world  is  re- 
quired. You  are  safe  in  leaving  it  to  them,  both 
here  and  at  destination  point :  Bullens  have 
agents  throughout  the  world.  Telephone  the 
number  below,  or  cable  Bullanson,  London. 


FOR  EXPORT  PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 


Agents  in  America: 
W.  J.  Byrnes  &  Co.  Inc.,  25  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  4. 
D.  C.  Andrews  &  Co.  Inc.,  131  State  Street,  BOSTON. 
Gallacher  &  Ascher  &  Co.,  222  West  Adams  Street.  CHICAGO. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc.,  113  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc..  Whitney  Buildings,  NEW  ORLEANS. 
Harper,  Robinson  &  Co.  Inc.,  510  Battery  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Frank  P.  Dow  Co.  Inc.,  354  South  Springs  Street,  LOS  ANGELES. 


G.  JETLEY 

(From  South  Audley  Street) 


24    BRUTON    STREET,    BERKELEY    SQUARE,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  3884  &  3885.  Estabhshed  1874  Member  B.A.D.A. 


Old  English  Furniture  •  Pictures  •  Works  of  Art 


On  recognition's 
service  . 


FOR  gelling  down  to  the  examina- 
tion of  informative  detail  nothing 
can  approach  the  searching  gleam  of 
The  smaller  and  more 
detailed  the  subject  the  better  .... 

maker's  marks,  china  marks, 
painters'  signatures,  etc.,  etc. 
The  concentration  of  light  at  any 
angle  or  from  any  position  will  make 
the  collector  realise  that  Anglepoise 
?n  from  now  on.  The 
light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  —  not 
in  your  eyes.  In  Rlack  or  Cream-and- 
Gold.  All  electricians  and  stores. 
From  £4.19.6  (inc.  P.T.) 


LAMP 


CRAFTSMANSHIP  I  SERVICE... 


contracts  within  the  Building  Industry,  you  will  wish 
:cious  blend  of  Craftsmanship,  Service  and  Efficiency 
g  value. 

We  base  our  ideas  on  the  craftsmanship  of  the  past  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  present,  and  can  offer  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 


When  placing  you 


ULLV 


AND    COMPANY  LIMITED 

decorators  if3tcd&//c^t^.   Gcyn^Otcu^tcAjii  fu 
UJESTminSTER 


J.  H.  GILLINGHAM 


€>lb  digital)  ^furniture 


RICHARD  SAUNDERS 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 
TAPESTRIES  &  EMBROIDERIES 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  In  London   

RE  WEAVING  &  REPAIRING 

4  ORMOND  YARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK  ST.,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 


antiquarian  Ibovoloqist  antique  Cloche  WcttcD 

©eonje  jf.  lb.  "Ibutcbmson 

antique  Clock  Specialist 
Windy  Lea,  Lee  Lane,  HORSFORTH,  nr.  Leeds 


1    &     5      HARRINGTON  ROAD 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

Kensington  8242 

Exhibiting  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  London,  June  1951.  Stand  No.  78 


^ecktoitlj  &  &on 


A  collection  of  fine  old  Pewter,  displayed  in  our  showrooms, 
on  a  fine  and  large  oak  gateleg  table,  and  an  attractive  oak 
Buffet.    An  oak  Long-case  clock,  of  fine  patina,  made  by 
Wenham  of  Dereham,  Essex. 

£>lu  Cros-fii,  $errtort>,  Cnglanb 

Telephone  and  Telegrams  :  Hertford  2079 


P.  H.  GILI  l\GII  Y>1 

M  B.A  D  A. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


"  LYNDHURST."  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telepl.one:  61952 


GOLD  &  SILVER  REPLICAS 

OF  ANY  HISTORIC  ANTIQUES 
OSBORNE 

117,  GOWER  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 


5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 
19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 


ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Member,  of  The  British  Antique  Dealer,'  Auociation 

FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 
12    Victoria    Parade.    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


LXI1 


A  Louis  XIV  carved  and  gilt  Sidetable  of  superb  quality.    The  shaped  and  moulded  top  is  of 
dark  green  marble  very  finely  figured. 
Overall  width  6  ft.  5  ins.         Depth  3  ft.  2  ins.         Heigh!  2  ft.  II  ins. 


FINE   OLD    FRENCH   and   ENGLISH   FURNITURE,   TAPESTRIES,  NEEDLEWORK 
also    Oriental    and    European  PORCELAIN 


DISTINCTION 
OF  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 


each  day,  through  its  network  of  cor- 
respondents in  aU  the  world's  business 
centres,  the  financial  times  gets  sig- 
nificant industrial,  financial  and  com- 
mercial events  into  sharp  focus.  A  vital 
change  of  dollar  policy  in  London  or  a 
big  textile  decision  in  Tokio — these  are 
reported  swiftly  and  interpreted 
thoughtfully.  The  news  columns, 
leaders,  and  special  articles  of  the 


financial  times  cover  the  whole  can- 
vas of  business,  putting  the  day's  fast- 
moving  events  into  long-range  per- 
spective. 

Readers  of  the  financial  times  are 
men  who  seek  the  best  in  everything 
they  buy — not  least  in  the  newspaper 
which  is  virtually  their  business  intelli- 
gence service. 


Men  who  mean  Business 
insist  on 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


Every  day  the  financial  times  is  despatched  by  air  throughout  the  world.  In  Europe  it  is  on  sale  in  most  cent 
the  morning  of  issue;  in  New  York  within  24  hours  of  publication.  Details  of  overseas  special  air  delivery  service 
THE  PUBLISHER  ■  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES  ■  72  COLEMAN  STREET  ■  LONDON  ■  E.C.2 
Konh  American  Agents:  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS  INC  •  150  ■  EAST  35TH  STREET  ■  NEW  YORK  ■  16 


C.  J.  PRATT 


Established  I  Shi) 


186    BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


Old  carved  statuary  and  brocatella 
marble  chimneypiece  from  Norfolk. 
Length  5'  3r  Height  4  5 

Opening  width  3'  0}    Height  3  Of 


ON    SILVER  TRAYS   AND  SALVERS 


NICHOLAS  BRENT  writes:  It  is  interesting  to  reflecthow  much 
of  English  social  life  centres  round  the  tray  or  salver,  however 
inconspicuous  it  may  be,  for  it  is  invariably  the  first  silver  piece 
one  notices  on  entering  a  house.  Instinctive  in  most  of  us  is  that 
unfailing  interest  in  the  silver  salver  on  the  hall  table,  for  it  may 
bear  rich  treasures  that  have  come  through  the  post  or  tell  of 
interesting  visitors  who  have  called 
during  one's  absence.  And,  of  course, 
there  is  the  silver  tray  which  plays  an 
important  part  in  that  most  typical 
of  all  British  social  occasions — 
afternoon  tea.  Indeed,  the  silver  tray 
or  salver  may  truly  be  said  to  be  an 
integral  part  in  the  pattern  of  domestic 
social  life  in  this  country. 

It  has  remained  so  for  many- 
generations,  for  apart  from  the  salvers 
and  trays  of  great  historical  interest, 
the  tray  as  an  article  of  domestic 
silver  was  in  general  use  from  about 
the  early  Eighteenth  Century.  That 
was  the  period  when  the  tea  equipage 
really  came  into  its  own.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
eighteenth-century  tea-tray  probably- 
had  its  roots  in  the  austere  ecclesias- 
tical patens  and  alms  dishes  or  in  the 
magnificent  rose-water  dishes  of  a 
very  early  period.  One  can  perhaps  more  easily  trace  this  development 
from  the  rose-water  dish  by  a  study  of  the  example  in  the  Pembroke 
College  collection,  with  its  plain  circular  shape,  flat  rim  and  moulded 
edge,  especially  when  one  recalls  that  most  silver  trays  and  salvers 
of  the  earliest  periods  were  also  circular  and  generally  as  severely 
plain  as  the  Pembroke  College  rose-water  dish.  It  was  not  until 
much  later  that  different  shapes  were  adopted.  At  the  same  time 
engraving  and  chasing  began  to  decorate  trays  and  salvers.  During 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  Hogarth,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  silver- 


smith in  1712,  engraved  many  trays  with  hi 
and  fidelity  to  the  subject  in  hand.  He  wa 
y  examples  of  his  art  s 
ark  is  that  of  the 


■bullience 
a  most  prolific  worker 
ill  in  private  ownership, 
magnificently  engraved 


1  Albert  Mu: 


salvers 


the  collector.  Silve. 
were  produced  freely  by  most  of 
the  noted  contemporary  silversmiths, 
de  Lamerie  and  Robert  Abercromby 
among  them,  and  it  is  still  possible 
to  make  'finds'  in  spite  of  the 
depredations  of  enthusiastic  Ameri- 
can collectors.    The  fas. 


1  lies  in  the 


iark  of  Th. 


scope  it 

offers  for  tracing  design  through  the 
centuries.  Each  period  had  its  par- 
ticular idiom  and  in  the  silver  trays 
and  salvers  produced  by  generation 
after  generation  of  silversmiths  the 
architectural  as  well  as  the  artistic 
trends  of  the  time  were  faithfully 
portrayed.  A  collection  of  trays  and 
salvers  might  be  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular shape,  for  as  well  as  the  earlier 
circular  ones  there  were  square,  ob- 
long, octagonal,  octofoil  and  hexa- 
gonal forms  suocrscding  one  another. 
Or  the  enthusiastic  collector  might 
prefer  to  devote  his  search  to  the  early  tea-trays.  There  is  a  wide 
choice  to  suit  most  tastes,  and  it  is  certain  that  whatever  is  the 
guiding  principle  one's  home  cannot  but  be  enriched  by  the  ad- 
dition of  these  charming  pieces. 

Such  a  search  may  take  one  the  length  and  breadth  of 
these  isles,  but  it  can  be  made  much  easier,  and  the  auth- 
enticity of  coveted  pieces  vouched  for,  if  the  help  is  sought 
of  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  which 
is  freely  offered  to  all  collectors  of  the  antique. 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Crown  copyright. 
decorated  with  engraving  in  the  manner  of 
m  silver,  arms  of  John   Shales  Darrington. 
las  Farrer.  English.  London  hall-mark  for 
733-34-  Width  ui' 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 
EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGN 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the  public.  A  free  booklet,  giving  members' 
names  and  addresses,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Bank  Buildings,  id  St.  James's 
Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

★    Th,  1  space  is  d,  t  oted  to  the  interests  of  Tin  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  uhich  The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1 « 1 8.— Editor. 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


A  fine  pair  of  George  III  silver  candelabra,  London,  1794,  and  set  of  four  George  III  silver  candlesticks, 
London,  1788,  all  by  John  Schofield. 
Candelabra,  height  21  ins.,  Candlesticks,  height  llf  ins. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


THE  LAD1  WITH  .1  FAN  (26*  IN.  BY  M\  IN.)  :  BY  VELAZQUEZ  (1599-1660) 
REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 


BACCANALE  E  GIARDINO  D'AMORE 


By  F.  M.  GODFREY 


in. 

AVERY  free  phantasy  on  the  theme  of  Titian's 
Children's  Festival  was  Burckhardt's  definition  of 
Rubens's  Feast  of  Venus  in  the  Vienna  Museum. 
During  his  second  stay  in  Madrid  (1628-9)  Rubens 
drank  deeply  from  the  well  of  Titian's  ripest  work  in  the 
Prado.  We  know  that  in  his  maturity  his  own  colour- 
orchestration  assumed  that  Venetian  richness,  that 
golden  light  and  warmth  of  unifying  tones,  that  preference 
for  vinous  red,  deep  green  and  purple-grey  with  which 
he  used  to  foil  his  opalescent  Nudes.  Among  the  Titians 
of  the  Prado,  Rubens  had  copied  the  Worship  of  Venus 
(Stockholm  Museum),  translating  it  into  his  own  vibrant 
language  of  form,  so  that  a  contemporary  could  proclaim 
it  superior  to  the  original.  But  in  his  own  Venus-Festival 
Rubens  gave  the  impression  eines  sehr  freien  Weiter- 
phantasierens  an  jenem  Kinderfest  of  Philostratus,  which 
Titian  had  interpreted  so  literally. 

Most  elements  of  Titian's  Bacchanalia  live  on  in 
Rubens'  variation,  the  maenads,  the  putti,  the  statue  of 
Venus,  the  rivergod,  and  the  same  dionysiac  fire  inspires 


the  rapturous  dance  of  the  nymphs  and  satyrs,  the 
innocent  and  loving  mirth  of  the  amorini.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  a  picture  of  Flemish  abundance  and  fruitfulness. 
As  in  the  passionate  poetry  of  the  Giardino  d'Amore,  Helen 
Fourment  is  the  true  divinity  of  Rubens's  picture.  She 
is  the  Beautiful  Nude,  wafted  from  the  ground  and 
triumphant  in  the  arms  of  the  bronze-coloured  satyr,  and 
as  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  Rubens  has  shown  all 
imaginable  aspects  of  the  nude,  every  beautiful  turning 
of  the  head,  every  graceful  movement  of  hand  or  limb 
to  the  rhythmical  cadence  of  the  dance. 

The  statue  of  Venus  in  the  centre  of  the  composition  is 
wreathed,  as  it  were,  by  a  garland  of  fruit  and  of  children. 
Two  groups  of  them  surround  the  altar  with  joyful  and 
merry  dance,  while  aloft  in  the  trees  they  mingle  with  the 
garland  of  apples  and  grapes  and  the  sheaves  of  golden 
corn.  Maenads  burst  in  upon  the  scene  from  the  right, 
some  calm  and  courtly,  others  maddened  with  the  sound 
of  cymbals,  add  bacchic  fury  to  the  Feast  of  Love.  Bright 
shining  bodies  alternate  with  dark  planes  of  colour,  and 
in  the  midst  of  dramatic  movement  and  exaltation  secret 
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symmetry  rules  and  correspondence  of  form.  Priestesses 
and  attendants,  busy  at  the  toilet  of  their  goddess, 
strengthen  the  central  group,  while  the  dancing  nymphs 
and  the  rushing  maenads  are  in  perfect  equipoise. 
Between  these  principal  groups,  the  whirl  of  dancing 
children,  some  flying  up  to  the  tree-tops,  others  embracing 
in  a  strange  passion,  by  no  means  detracts  from  the 
secret  order  of  the  composition.  These  children,  chubby 
and  luscious  like  ripe  fruit,  as  they  move  in  and  out 
of  their  ring,  add  that  element  of  sweetness  and  bliss 
which  is  in  such  effectual  contrast  to  the  wild  abandon 
of  the  maenads. 

But  who  will  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  Giardino  d'Amore, 


the  three  Graces  of  old.  To  employ  the  three  Sisters  in 
modern  garb  on  festive  occasions  or  in  the  society-genre 
was  not  unusual  at  the  time  of  Rubens.  For  this  was  after 
all  a  conversation  piece,  a  'conversatie  a  la  mode,'  a 
glorification  of  a  united  and  festive  existence.  He  distin- 
guished the  three  Graces  by  their  exaltation,  the  unity  of 
their  grouping  and  the  brighter  tones  of  their  garb  from 
the  more  courtly  dress  and  bearing  of  the  four  pairs  of 
lovers  who  are  surely  the  noble  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
Rubens  household.  These  Graces  are  no  longer  nude  as 
tin  ir  antique  sisters  in  the  marble  group  under  the 
Portico.  The  uppermost  of  the  three,  holding  a  little  lap- 
dog  in  her  arm  and  looking  ecstatically  up  to  heaven, 


ORE)  BY  RUBEN 


the  Garden  of  Venus  and  Fountain  of  Love,  this  Island 
of  Gythera  before  the  coming  of  Watteau,  where  great 
ladies  and  noble  lords  'enjoy  an  eternal  summer  and  the 
unending  bliss  of  their  distinguished  presence  and  inter- 
course? Bellini's  Feast  of  the  Gods  transformed  into  a 
seventeenth-century  symposium  of  modish  elegance  and 
baroque  movement  indeed,  but  the  spirit  is  akin,  the 
optimism,  the  delight  in  sheer  existence,  prompted  by 
Eros,  Beauty  and  the  Graces.  This  is  a  strange  co- 
ordination of  ancient  and  modern  elements,  a  Feast 
of  Venus  in  the  guise  of  a  sumptuous  social  gathering, 
a  mythology,  where  the  actors  are  fashionable  cavaliers 
and  ample  ladies  of  Antwerp's  most  lavish  society. 

for  tlie  three  women  who  form  the  central  pyramid, 
each  with  the  attribute  of  a  winged  Cupid,  are  perhaps 


seems  to  listen  to  the  amorino,  singing  to  her  from  a  music 
book.  Then,  the  fairest  of  all,  wistful  and  pensive,  'her 
whole  being  concentrated  in  her  eye,'  intently  listens,  she 
too,  to  the  love  god's  message.  But  the  third  one,  seated 
on  the  ground  and  clasping  the  hand  of  a  fair  young 
woman — she  who  declines  to  listen  to  the  ungainly  lute- 
player's  pleading — restrains  her  from  chastising  Cupid, 
who,  strangely  wild  and  dark-eyed,  has  sought  refuge  in 
the  lap  of  this  kindly  Grace. 

The  glorious  company  of  fair  lords  and  ladies  is 
gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  Fountain  of  Love  with  the 
statue  of  Venus  Victrix,  represented  here  as  a  Venus 
accroupie,  riding  on  a  dolphin.  These  couples,  paragons 
of  grandscigneurial  elegance  and  noble  bearing,  are 
moving  towards  the  centre  or  sitting  down  in  the  grass 
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in  the  manner  of  figures  in  a  Fete 
Champitre.  So  strangely  mixed  are 
the  spheres  of  mythology  and  real- 
ism, of  ancient  forms  and  modern 
life  that  we  are  tempted  to  see  in 
this  baroque  transformation  of 
ancient  symbols  the  essential 
quality  of  Rubens's  style.  Lightly 
and  gracefully  his  figures  move  in 
the  presence  of  antique  Venus  and 
soaring  Cupids,  while  further  back 
under  the  arch  of  the  temple  some 
emphatic  dance  or  party-game  is 
taking  place  such  as  was  then  the 
custom  in  the  great  parks  and 
houses  of  Antwerp  Society.  The 
mighty  temple  with  ringed  columns 
and  caryatides  is  a  variation  of 
Rubens's  own  Antwerp  entrance- 
porch,  and  in  front  of  it  he  painted 
himself,  leading  Helen  in  tender 
embrace  towards  the  steps  of  the 
sanctuary,  while  the  prettiest  love 
god  gently  urges  her  to  join  the 
Graces  and  the  company  of  Lovers. 
Above  them  in  the  air  other  Cupids 
a  re  flying,  driving  before  them  the 
amorous  doves;  two  of  them  oppo- 
site shoot  down  like  jets  of  water 
upon  their  victims,  armed  as  they  1  °R  THE  LOUVRE  EMBA* 
are  with  arrows  and  roses.  But  to 

give  emphasis  to  the  secret  symbolism  that  pervades  the 
picture,  a  single  putto  in  the  centre  of  the  composition 
holds  a  wreath  of  flowers  over  the  living  Graces  and  a 
flaming  torch  over  the  ancient  group  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. Thus  Ancient  and  Modern  were  wholly  fused  in  the 
mind  of  Rubens  for  whom  Venus  and  Cupids  and  ancient 
buildings  assumed  a  new  life,  wedded  to  the  courtly 
figures  of  his  own  time  and  country  and  to  the  slender 
poplars  of  Castle  Steen.  Perhaps  all  this  was  only  con- 
ceived as  an  initiation  of  Helen  into  the  great  and 
amorous  world  where  she  was  wont  to  move,  but  it 
became  in  his  hands  a  universal  vision  of  the  kingdom  of 
Love,  undivorced  from  its  antique  valour  and  munificence. 

With  Rubens's  Park  of  the  Chateau  de  Steen,  probably  of 
his  last  period,  we  move  already  in  Watteau's  enchanted 
islands.  It  has  the  lightness  of  touch,  the  airiness,  the 
fluctuating  hilarity  of  a  passing  vision,  phantomlike,  and 
rapidly  noted  down  with  delicate  brush  before  it  could 
vanish  from  sight  in  the  next  instant.  And  who  can  say 
what  the  actors  in  this  mummery  are  about!  The  flux  of 
their  movement  and  counter-movement  is  such  that  they 
seem  to  be  enthralled  by  some  violent  play  of  lovers' 
hide-and-seek.  Three  fair-ones  flee  from  their  pursuer, 
others  try  to  withstand  the  determined  assault  in  a 
general  rush  and  bustle  of  a  lovers'  camp  dissolving  in  airy 
nothingness  and  dream-phantasy.  The  very  tree-forms, 
the  winding  path,  the  lord  over  the  brook  writhe  in 
concord  with  the  human  figures,  while  the  noble  castle, 
the  quiet  water  reflecting  its  solid  walls,  the  distant 
bridge,  the  alleys  of  the  park  lie  in  unruffled  serenity  and 
peace. 

Only  the  upright  pair  on  the  left  host  and  hostess  of 
Castle  Steen? — looking  on  with  quiet  detachment  at  the 


wild  party-game  or  chase,  form  a 
link  with  the  kindred  group  of  the 
Giardino  d'Amore.  But  nowhere  in 
the  whole  oeuvre  of  Rubens  is  the 
transformation  of  the  'cyclopic' 
Baroque  into  the  swift-moving  and 
high-spirited  elegance  of  the  Roc- 
oco more  apparent  than  in  this 
enchanting  sketch  with  its  subtle 
changes  of  dark  tones  and  light, 
playing  on  wall  and  pond,  on 
meadow  and  forest-clearing.  It  is 
here  that  Watteau  will  find  Rubens 
most  akin  to  his  own  charming 
Noblesse,  his  'drawing-room  or 
garden  comedy  of  life,'  that  he  was 
to  play  with  such  melancholy  dis- 
tinction. 

IV 

A  garden  comedy  of  life  .  .  . 
most  certainly.  V  Embarquement  pour 
Cythere  (171 7),  the  celebrated  piece 
with  which  Watteau  earned  for 
himself  the  official  title  of  Peintre 
des  Fetes  Galantes  and  which  so 
possessed  him  that  within  two 
years  he  completed  a  second  pic- 
il&av,  BKiTisH  museum,  ture,  more  finished,  more  out- 
ieme.\t  ioir  t  ere  spoken,  d'une  facture  plus  poussee — 
•  was  all  that:  Grand-Opera,  Ballet 
and  Comedy.  But  it  was  also  the  last  Mythology  in  the 
sense  in  which  Titian,  Poussin  and  Rubens  had  painted 
them,  the  last  cycle  of  life,  the  last  Garden  of  Love,  the 
evolution  of  an  eternal  theme  in  a  moving  sequence  of 
events,  glorifying 

DE  L' ANTIQUE  VENUS  LE  SUPERBE  FANTOME. 

Watteau's  two  versions  of  the  Embarquement  represent 
the  last  European  reflection  on  a  theme  of  antique 
provenance,  the  final  form  of  the  great  erotic  and 
dionysiac  conceptions  of  the  past,  utterly  modernized  and 
profoundly  changed  in  the  process  of  their  translation 
into  the  society  idiom  of  the  French  Eighteenth  Century. 
But  notwithstanding  their  pastoral  mise  en  scene,  these 
dainty  figures  of  slender  grace,  dignified,  nervous, 
spiritual,  'scattered  like  so  many  glittering  butterflies 
along  the  grass  under  his  feathery  trees,'  these  fragile 
statuettes,  moving  in  front  of  a  monumental  dream- 
landscape  of  snow-capped  mountains  and  rosy  mists — 
lingering  memory  of  Leonardo's  "cirque  of  fantastic 
roc  ks'    they  are  the  last  legitimate  dwellers  in  Arcady. 

How  far  remote  is  this  world  of  fleeting  elegance — 
scintillating  satins  of  rose  and  pale  blue — this  measured 
and  temperate  passion,  this  courtly  and  amorous  dallying, 
from  all  licentious  triumphs  and  ivy-crowned  delights' 
of  Bellini  and  Titian !  How  true  it  is  that  those  gods  have 
gone,  and  that  Rubens  'who  lives  on  in  this  palette  of 
carmine  and  golden  flesh  tints  wanders  a  stranger 
through  these  Fetes  Champetres,  where  the  tumult  of  the 
senses  has  been  stilled.'  But  although  Watteau's  'amour 
passion'  is  less  powerfully  robust  and  Flemish-exuberant 
than  that  of  Rubens,  it  is  no  less  pervading  and  has 
added  a  sharp-edged  sensibility,  tempered  in  the  fire  of 
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its  own  consuming  passion.  Only  the  Cupids,  rosy  and 
importunate  and  ubiquitous,  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  Rubens's  children's  festival  of  Venus. 

This  painting,  this  'ceremonial  court  of  courtship'  so 
enthralled  the  artist  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
gave  two  widely  differing  versions  of  his  theme.  In  the 
later  picture  the  term  of  Venus  has  become  a  living  statue 
of  the  goddess,  adorned  with  Cupids  and  the  armour  of 
Mars,  while  two  more  groups  of  lovers  have  joined  the 
throng  of  pilgrims.  The  golden  barque  of  phantasy, 
ferried  by  two  antique  oarsmen,  was  changed  into  a 
dainty  frigate  with  rosy  sails  and  countless  Cupids  soaring 
around  its  mast.  Gone  is  the  mysterious  mountain- 
distance,  but  the  infinity  of  mists  and  rising  vapours  is 
enhanced  by  the  drooping  boughs  of  the  leafy  tree. 
Rusty  browns  mingle  with  olive  greens  of  the  foliage, 
just  as  the  dark  capes  of  the  pilgrims  alternate  with  their 
glittering  silks  of  pale  blue,  crimson  and  dull  purple. 

Grassy  nooks  here  and  there,  left  open  in  the  more 
spacious  earlier  picture,  are  now  peopled  with  lovers 
gathering  roses,  or  Cupids  girding  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
some  handsome  youth  and  his  too  indifferent  sweetheart. 
Three  pairs  of  lovers  on  the  rising  mound  are  the  chief 
actors  in  the  play  of  passions,  most  succinctly  drawn, 
most  marked  in  unforgettable  and  significant  postures. 
There  is  a  sense  of  progression  in  these  three  groups  of 
pilgrims,  from  the  persuasive  whisper  of  the  importunate 


lover  tu  whom  the  fair-one  with  the  lan  offers  a  willing 
ear,  to  the  celebrated  middle-group,  where  the  girl,  half 
risen  from  the  grass,  leaves  no  doubt  that  she  too  will 
yield  to  her  lover's  call.  A  shadow  of  sweet  regret  and  of 
longing  enhance  the  noble  shape  of  the  parting  lady, 
holding  her  magic  wand  but  lightly,  as  she  turns  back  for 
a  last  time  to  smile  encouragement  to  the  hesitant  girl. 
Chubby  Cupids  fly  into  the  thicket  where  mighty  tree- 
stems  fan  out  in  all  directions.  Movement,  wandering, 
departure  arc  vividly  conveyed  by  the  winding  garland 
of  lovers  up  and  down  the  mound  to  the  water's  edge 
where  they  joyfully  embark,  no  longer  tardy  or  regretful. 
Here  the  love  gods  dance  and  frolic  with  unhampered 
abandon  and  the  Feast  of  Venus  reaches  dionysiac 
heights  as  the  ceremonious  train  approaches  the  boat  in 
loving  converse. 

Watteau's  Cythera,  says,  Edmond  de  Concourt,  is 
modern  love  with  its  aspirations  and  its  coronal  of 
melancholy.'  No  longer  the  firm  earth  and  its  lordly 
denizens  as  in  Rubens's  Giardirw  d'Amore,  but  restive 
people  on  their  way  to  distant  shores,  striving,  aspiring, 
longing  and  moving  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  of  infinite 
and  noble  lassitude.  Such  is  the  splendour,  the  delight, 
the  rapture  of  poetic  love,  although  touched  with  sadness 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  dream  is  wont  to  be,  such  the 
consummation  of  the  epic  picture: 
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ENGLISH    CANE  CHAIRS 


PART  I 


By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


"And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Amuseme 
I  desired  the  Queen's  Woman  to  save  for  me 
in  time  I  got  a  good  Quantity;  and  consultini 
km  rived  general  (  )rders  to  do  little  Jobb$  for 
no  larger  than  those  I  had  in  my  Box,  and  t 
those  Parts  where  I  designed  the  Backs  and  S 
Hairs  I  could  pick  out.  just  after  the  Mannei 
Gulliver's  Travels.  1727.) 


spent  manv  of  my  leisure  Hours. 
;s  of  her  Majesty's  Hair,  whereof 
?nd  the  Cabinet-maker,  who  had 
i  him  to  make  two  Chair-frames, 
ttle  Holes  with  a  fine  Awl  round 
these  Holes  I  wove  the  strongest 
is  in  England.'  (Jonathan  Swift. 


four  years,  cane  chairs 
illcd  'cane'  chairs,  they 
work  being  confined  to 
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cane  chair  also  came  to  England  from  Holland,  for  examples  of  early  cane 
chairs,  identified  by  the  coarse  mesh  of  the  cane,  were  made  simultane- 
ously in  the  two  countries;  and  both  England  and  Holland  had  their  direct 
contacts  with  India  and  the  East  Indies,  through  their  own  East  India 
Companies. 

The  earliest  examples  of  English  cane  chairs  in  no  way  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  richly  carved  Indo-Portuguese  chair.  They  were  without 
carving,  had  spiral  twist  frames  with  square-shaped  concave  backs,  flat 
arms  and  the  cane  of  a  very  coarse  mesh  (No.  iii).  The  frame  holding  the 
cane  panel  in  the  back,  and  the  top  and  side  edges  of  the  seat  rails,  were 
decorated  with  an  incised  diamond  pattern  (No.  iv).  The  legs  and  stretcher 
rails  followed  the  design  of  the  joined  upholstered  chair  with  low  rectangu- 
lar back — compare  the  two  chairs  illustrated  (Nos.  ii  and  iii).  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  noticed  that  the  arms  of  the  cane  chair  are  flat  and  shaped, 
whereas  the  upholstered  chair  has  the  twisted  arm  which  was  so  popular 
with  Dutch  and  Flemish  chairmakers. 

Once  cane  chairs  had  made  their  appearance  in  London,  the  demand 
for  them,  in  sets  of  six  or  more  single  chairs  and  two  armchairs,  kept  on 
growing.  They  were  found  most  suitable  for  the  dining-room.  Not 
only  were  they  cheap  and  comfortable — particularly  when  they  had  a 
squab  cushion  upon  the  cane  seat — but  they  were  also  decorative  and 
modern. 

The  cane  <  hairmakers  found  a  ready  market  for  their  product.  The  Fire 
had  caused  a  yrc.it  shortage  of  furniture,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  cheap 
(  hairs  of  plain  design.  Wry  soon,  however,  the  improved  quality  and 
im  1  easing  ornateness  of  cane  chairs  enlarged  their  market;  and  they  were 
bought  for  more  fashionable  homes. 


AFTER  Charles  II  had  been  on  the  thrc 
A-\     began  to  be  made  in  England.  Alth 
-Z-  -V.  had  wood  frames,  the  resilient  mesh 
panels  in  the  seat  and  back. 

It  seems  that  the  idea  of  making  cane  chairs  in  Europe  was  suggested  by 
a  type  of  carved  ebony  chair  with  cane  seat  of  Indian  workmanship.  One  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  these  ebony  cane-seated  chairs  to  come  to  this 
country,  was  given  by  Charles  II  to  Elias  Ashmole.  This  chair  (see  No.  i)  is 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  As  it  is  of  Indian  workmanship,  it  most 
probably  came  from  Portugal  with  the  Queen's  'Indian  cabinets',  which 
Evelyn  records  'had  never  before  been  seen  here.'  Portugal  was  the  first 
European  country  to  import  Eastern  wares,  for  she  had  established  long 
before  England  and  Holland  trade  relations  with  India.  This  Indo-Portu- 
guese ebony  chair  was  decorated  with  Eastern  motives  in  low  relief  carving. 
The  spiral  turning  of  the  legs  and  stretchers  (a  design  of  turning  which 
became  popular  in  late  seventeenth-century  England  for  the  underframing 
of  chairs  and  tables)  was  an  Eastern  motif.  It  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  was  used  extensively  in  Portugal  and  Holland, 
and  came  to  England  from  Holland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
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Large  numbers  of  cane  chairs  found  their  way  into  the  official  resi- 
dences of  the  King;  at  first  into  the  lodgings  of  palace  officials,  the 
royal  yachts,  the  Office  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  and  such  places  as 
'His  Majesty's  Tents  on  Hounslow  Heath.'  Later,  in  the  reigns  of 
William  III  and  Queen  Anne,  cane  chairs  penetrated  to  the  royal 
apartments,  but  they  never,  of  course,  replaced  the  silk  and  velvet  up- 
holstered chairs  and  couches. 

That  many  cane  chairs  supplied  to  the  Royal  Household  were 
ornate  in  design  is  disclosed  by  their  being  described  in  the  Royal 
Wardrobe  Accounts  as  'caned  all  over',  'carved  handsome'  and 
'carved  rich.'  Their  quality  was  indicated  by  'strong',  'fine  carved', 
'made  of  the  best  french  Wallnuttree'  and  'Pollished.' 

The  first  change  in  their  design  was  that  the  square  back  became 
oblong.  This  was  achieved  in  the  armchair  by  dropping  the  lower  rail 
of  the  back,  and  by  lengthening  the  blocks  which  took  both  the 
tenons  of  the  rail  and  the  arm  (No.  iv).  The  lowering  of  the  back  rail 
decreased  the  space  between  it  and  the  seat,  and  this  gave  greater 
support  to  the  sitter's  back.  The  back  was  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  height  by  widening  the  top  rail  and  decorating  it  with  carving 
which  gave  it  the  character  of  a  cresting.  The  incised  diamond  decorati<  m 
on  the  plain  frame  of  the  back  panel  still  remained.  The  plain  flat- 
topped  arm  was  discarded  and  an  arm  of  a  rounded  section,  which  slightly 
sagged  in  the  middle  for  comfort,  took  its  place. 

After  this  transitional  stage,  carving  soon  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  chair;  the  frame  around  the  cane  panel  in  the  back  was  increased 
in  width  and  enriched  by  shallow  carving.  The  front  stretcher  rail,  or 
'fore  rail'  as  it  was  called,  was  now  carved  to  match  the  cresting.  The 
front  face  of  the  tenon  blocks  also  received  decoration,  being  carved 
with  flowers  and  leaves.  In  addition,  the  seat  rails  were  now  often 
treated  with  low  relief  carving,  instead  of  the  incised  diamond  pattern. 

Other  changes  were  baluster  turning  as  an  alternative  to  spiral 
twist,  and  scroll  front  legs  in  place  of  turned  straight  legs  (No.  vi).  The  scroll  leg  was  an  unsatisfactory  design, 
for  it  weakened  the  frame  because  of  the  thin  neck  between  the  top  of  the  scroll  and  the  block  that  held  the 
tenons  of  the  seat  rails. 
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The  carving  was  invariably  in  the  form  of  foliage,  flowers  and  scrolls, 
among  which  were  usually  crowns  and  cherubim.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  motive  of  two  cherubim  holding  a  crown  (described  in  contem- 
porary accounts  as  'Carved  with  Boyes  and  Crownes')  was  a  token  of 
popular  approval  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  This  was  not  the 
case,  for  it  had  a  more  general  and  ancient  meaning,  namely  that  the 
crown,  or  kingship,  was  'from  heaven'.  Of  course,  if  the  monarchy  had 
not  been  restored,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  design  would  have  been  used. 
From  the  evidence  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts,  'Boyes  and 
Crownes'  were  not  introduced  into  the  carved  ornament  of  cane  chairs 
until  the  end  of  Charles  IPs  reign,  and  they  reached  the  height  of  their 
popularity  during  that  of  William  III. 

An  entirely  different  cane  chair  came  in  towards  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  It  was  not  only  different  in  size  and  design,  but  also  in 
construction.  It  was  taller,  had  a  narrower  back  and  a  smaller  seat,  and 
the  cresting  rested  on  the  uprights  of  the  back  instead  of  being  held 
between  them  (No.  ix).  Several  of  the  joints  of  this  type  of  chair  were 
dowelled,  the  others  being  mortised  and  tenoned.  The  front  legs  with 
their  circular  turned  tops  were  held  by  dow  elled  joints  in  the  underneath 
of  the  seat  rail.  The  uprights  of  the  back  were  also  fixed  to  the  cresting 
by  dowel  joints.  This  type  of  chair,  with  its  more  slender  frame  and 
weaker  joints,  must  have  suffered  a  higher  rate  of  destruction,  particularly 
when  made  of  beech,  than  the  larger  and  stronger  chair  with  its  frame 
mortised  and  tenoned.  Yet  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  them  extant, 
indicating  how  extensive  was  their  production. 

These  small-seated,  uncomfortable  single  chairs  were  exceedingly 
popular.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  occasion  upon  which  they 
were  mainly  used.  Were  they  designed  for  ladies'  tea-parties  (so  much  in 
favour  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century)  or  as  bedroom  chairs?  The  arm- 
chairs, although  made  to  match  the  single  chairs,  were  of  the  usual 
dimensions,  and  not  small-seated.  One  difference  in  their  con- 
struction, which  made 
them  stronger,  was  that 
the  front  legs  were  not 
dowel  jointed,  but  mor- 
tised and  tenoned  (No.  J 
vii).  This  was  necessary, 
for  the  arm  support  and 
the  leg  were  in  one. 

A  'round  table'  for  dinini 
another  domestic  innovati' 
the  late  Seventeenth  Century, 
'long  table'  and  the  joined 
with  low  upholstered  back 
out  of  fashion,  and  the 
legged  table  with  round  or 
top  and  a  set  of  cane  chairs 
their  place. 

June  1685. 

Child,  I  Heare  my  Cosen  D< 
Nicholas  is  come  to  Towne:  Hi 
his  (Father  and  Mother.  You  say  Hee 
Hath  bespoke  a  new  Table  and  Cane 
chayres,  wch.  will  amount  to  3£  a 
peece  between  you,  But  I  Do  not 
understand  why  you  should  Bee  at 
that  unneeessary  Charge,  as  long  as 
you  Have  that  wch.  will  serve  yr 
turne,  neither  Do  I  like  the  Vanity. 
You  do  not  tell  me  whether  you  are 
matriculated  yet  or  noe,  and  I  am 
impatient  till  I  know  Thats  done. 
You  say  you  want  money,  wch.  I  will 
supply  vou  with  very  shortly,  but  not 
UNrl  1  "lAlk  WITH  ■IK.Vl.s   \.\'D  CROWNES'  tn  I  av  nut  in  Vainp  mnvrahl«  and 

m    •inmiiiK     it'UK.hts  to  Lay  out  in  VaiiK  mo\<aoks,  and 

.MTii-.Rs  liAi  i  Mi.K   11  km  i).  r  1    i ti'.io  1T01)  so  Cod  Blesse  you. 


No.  VIII.  LION:-  HI-.AI)  \M> 
SCKOI.I.  I.KC  AND  ARM  SCPPORT  I) 
OF    CHAIR    SHOWN    IN  No.  VII  A 
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A  large  oval  table  and  twelve  cane  chairs 
were  in  the  parlour  of  the  home  of  William  Bird 
of  Horsley  Park,  VVrittle,  according  to  the  in- 
ventory of  his  effects  taken  in  1 69 1 . *  It  is  clear 
from  these  two  contemporary  references,  one 
relating  to  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  and  the 
other  to  a  yeoman  farmer  in  Essex,  that  the  new 
fashion  of  round  tables  and  cane  chairs  had 
spread  to  the  Home  Counties. 

Daniel  Defoe  ( 1 66 1  ?- 1 73 1 ) ,  in  his  description 
of  the  furnishing  of  a  home  of  a  country  grocer 
living  at  Horsham,  remarks  that  'the  chairs,  if 
of  cane,  are  made  at  London;  the  ordinary 
matted  chairs,  perhaps  in  the  place  where  they 
live.'  This  is  strong  evidence  for  the  view  that 
the  manufacture  of  cane  chairs  was  mainly 
confined,  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  to  London. 


No.  IX.— EI.  Alii  iK  \  I  LI  \  l  \k  \  1  I.  (  II  \  \R.  >M  AM  (  \M  l>  M  \  I 
I  RUM  LI  i,s  ,v  1  K|  s|  in,,  HI  I  li  ISY  lMlWl.l  s    11  Ml'  WW  111 


Deserted  out  of  Colonel  Highmen's  Company,  in  her  Majesty's  First 
Regiment  of  Foot-Guards,  Richard  Lewis,  born  in  Shropshire,. a  Cane- 
chair-maker,  late  Apprentice  at  the  Crown  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  aged 
21  Years,  5  foot  10  inches  high,  dark  brown  Hair,  thick  lips,  with  a  down 
Look.  {London  Gazette.  January  25-31,  1709.) 

On  Saturday  night  last  a  young  Fellow  out  of  the  Country  having  some 
business  at  a  Cane-Chair  Shop  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  dismounted,  and 
gave  a  poor  Woman  Twopence  .  .  .   Daily  Post.  August  21st,  1740.) 

These  two  newspaper  items  support  another  statement  by  Defoe 
about  cane  chairs.  Namely  that  one  side  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard 
was  filled  with  cane  chairmakers. 

The  numerous  references  to  cane  chairs  and  cane  chairmakers  in 
the  late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eighteenth  Centuries  are  evidence 
of  the  great  popularity  of  this  kind  of  chair.  Their  production  was 
centralized  in  London  and  there  was  a  wide  division  of  labour  in 
their  making.  In  fact,  cane  chairmaking  was  more  of  an  industry 
than  a  handicraft. 

By  1682  the  cane  chairmakers  had  grown  sufficiently  numerous 
and  prosperous  to  wish  to  form  their  own  chartered  company.  There 
was  little  chance  of  their  being  able  to  accomplish  this  by  them- 
selves, so  they  joined  forces  with  those  other  workers  in  cane,  the 
basketmakers,  who  had  been  agitating  for  a  charter  since  1664.  The 
cane  chairmakers  raised  seventy  pounds  towards  the  expenses  of 
their  combined  application  for  incorporation,  but  after  much  time 
and  trouble  the  project  was  abandoned. 

After  twenty  years'  manufacture  the  cane  chair  was  the  most 
popular  chair  on  the  market.  It  was  found  in  the  homes  of  rich  and 
poor  alike,  and  the  sale  of  all  other  kinds  oft  hairs,  particularly 
those  upholstered  with  turkeywork  and  cloth,  had  accordingly 
diminished.  By  1680  the  woollen  manufacturers  who  supplied  raw 
materials  to  the  upholsterers  expressed  their  alarm  by  a  petition  to 
Parliament  in  which  they  (  ailed  lor  the  suppression  of  cane  (  hairs. 
The  request  was  unreasonable  and  the  petition  was  rejected. 

•  Cf.  Fann  ami  Cottage  Inventories  oj  Mid-Essex  1635-1749.  ed.  F.  W.  Steer,  1950. 
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No.  XI. — UPHOLSTERER'S  CHAIR, 
COVERED  WITH  TURKEY  WORK: 
FIRST     HALF     OF     THE  SEVENT 


Several  years  later,  when  a  bill  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Woollen  Manu- 
facture was  pending,  it  was  proposed  that  a 
clause  to  prohibit  'the  making  and  vending 
of  Cane  Chairs,  Stools  and  Couches  for  the 
future'  should  be  added  to  it.  The  petition- 
ers state: 

I.  THAT  before  the  abovesaid  Chairs,  Stools, 
and  Couches,  were  generally  made  and  used; 
there  were  yearly  made  and  Vended  in  this 
Kingdom  above  five  thousand  dozen  of  Set- 
work  (commonly  called  Turkey-work  Chairs, 
though  made  in  England,)  above  twenty 
thousand  dozen  of  Cloth.  Serge,  IVrpetuanoes, 
Chainlets.  Bays.  Kersies,  Norwich  Cheniis,  and 
Kidderminster-Prints,  in  the  Cases  and  Cover- 
ings; whereof  was  spent  above  three  thousand 
Packs  of  Wool ;  which  Wool  employs  at  least 
thirty  thousand  poor  People. 
II.  To  fit  these  up  for  Sale  there  was  expended, 
above  Forty'  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  Silk 
Fringe,  which  Silk  is  the  Product  of  our  own 
Cloth  Exported. 

III.  To  perfect  these  for  use,  there  was  also  ex- 
pended great  quantities  of  Xailes,  Girt-web. 
Sack-cloth.  Worsted  fringe.  Flax,  Hemp.  Hair, 
all  of  our  own  Growth  and  Manufacture;  and 
worth  many  thousand  of  pounds,  by  which 
some  thousands  more  of  His  Majesties  Sub- 
jects gained  their  Subsistance. 

IV.  Great  Quantities  of  these  Chairs  wen- 
Vended  and  sent  yearly  beyond  the  Seas. 
But  since  Cane  Chairs.  Stools,  and  Couches, 
which  generally  the  Frames  are  made  of 
French  Walnut,  and  the  Seats  oflndian  Canes, 
are  heroine  so  much  in  use;  the  Consumption 
of  W  ool  the  Growth  of  this  Kingdom.  Silk  and 
Russia  Leather,  which  is  the  Product  of  Wool. 


is  greatly  decreased;  and  above  50000  of  His  Majesties  Subjects  formerly  Em- 
ploved  in  the  Manufactury  thereof,  have  lost  their  Employment,  to  the  Ruine 
of  them  and  there  [sic]  numerous  Families. 

Wherefore  it  is  most  humbly  prayed,  That  such  a  Clause  as  is  abovewritten, 

ma\  beadded  to  the  Bill  alores.u'd.  Nevertheless  all  is  submitted  to  the  Wise 

The  annual  output  of  upholstered  chairs  according  to  this  petition 
was  either  an  exaggeration,  or  their  rate  of  destruction  (due  mostly  to 
moth)  must  have  been  exceptionally  high,  for  there  is  only  a  very  small 
number  extant. 

According  to  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts,  turkey-work  chairs,  like 
cane  chairs,  were  supplied  in  batches  of  dozens. 

14  to  Michas  1 705. 


Roome  at  8£  p  Dozn  £32. 


Hampden  Reeve.  Uphoulster.  Michz 
For  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  4  Doz  of  Turkey  work  Chaires  for  ye  Comi 
For  the  Lords  with  drawing  roome  &  Lobby  at  S1  J 
For  2  Doz"  ofTurkey  work  Chaires  at  8£  10s  £17. 
Ham  Reeve  Michas  1709  to  Michas  1710. 
At  Westminster 

For  12  Turkey  work  Chaires  for  the  Court  of  Wards  £9-10. 

Turkey-work  chairs  continued  to  be  supplied  for  the  various  rooms 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  upholsterers  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe 
until  1730  to  1740. 

The  use  of  French  walnut  for  the  best  cane  and  other  joined  walnut 
chairs  is  shown  by  numerous  references  to  'Chaires  of  French  Wall- 
nuttree'  in  the  bills  of  Thomas  Roberts,  chairmaker  to  the  Crown  in  the 
reigns  of  William  III  and  Queen  Anne. 


ENGLISH  CANE  CHAIRS  PART 


The  petition  to  Parliament  to  add  a  clause  to  the 
Woollen  Manufactures'  Bill  to  prevent  the  making  of  cane 
chairs,  evoked  a  reply  from  the  cane  chairmakers. 

The   CASE  of  the   Cane-Chair   Makers   humbly   Presented  t:i  the 
Consideration  of  the  Honourable  the  Commons  in  I'aili  unent  Assembled ; 
Shewing, 

THAT  before  Cane-Chairs.  Stools.  Squobs.  and  Couches  were 
made  in  England,  there  was  not  (according  to  the  largest 
Information  that  can  be  gathered)  above  One  hundred  and 
eighty  Persons  Employed  in  Making  and  Turning  of  Chair- 
Frames  to  be  covered  with  Turky-work,  Serge,  Camblets, 
h'idderminslr),  and  other  Si  nils  ol  the  W  nolle n  Manilla,  tun  :  then 
being  but  little  Work  in  the  Making,  less  W  ork  in  the  Turning, 
and  generally  no  Carving  at  all  in  those  Frames. 

That  about  the  Year  1664,  Cane-Chairs,  &c.  came  into  use  in 
England,  which  gave  so  mm  h  Satisfac  tion  to  all  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Commonalty  of  this  Kingdom,  (for  their  Durable- 
ness.  Lightness,  and  Cleanness  from  Dust.  Worms  and  Moths, 
which  inseparably  attend  Turky-work.  Serge,  and  other  Stuff- 


A 


N...  Mil.     \\  I.I  I  i,  \  N  I  (  \M  ■  <  HA  IK  WI  I  H  I  III  ■  I  I  \  1«  <  K  \  I  !■  (  K  l.M  I  N< , 

1  i\i  1 1  \;\  1  h  i\\  1  1    1  mi \  is,  in  mi:  ri'Kn.His    1 1  \tr  nn  i  n  wm 


IIKNI  I)  sI'IM'MKl's  l\l<  \  I  V  \\\\  II  'iMivi  -I'aMi  ('  k  ilus'l  V    ,  /A',    |'  |i;!J.'  •■<• 

Chairs  and  Couches,  to  the  spoiling  of  them  and  all  furniture 
near  them)  that  they  came  to  be  much  used  in  England,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  ol  the  World;  which  occasioned  the  Chan -frame 
Makers  and  Turners  to  take  many  Apprentices;  and  Cane- 
Chairs,  &c.  coming  in  time  to  be  Carved,  man\  Carvers  took 
Apprentic  e  s,  and  brought  them  up  to  Carving  of  Cane-Chairs, 
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Stools,  Couches,  and  Squobs  only:  And  the] 
Apprentices  bound  only  to  learn  to  Split  the  Ce 
those  Chairs,  &c. 

And  as  Trade  for  Cane-Chairs,  &c.  increase 
bread  up  in  the  several  Trades  depending  u] 
increased,  their  number  being  (upon  a  true  Survi 
at  this  day  many  Thousands  of  IVopIc,  many  of  \ 
great  Rents,  and  have  long  Leases  of  Houses,  tak< 
Make  and  Sell  Cane-Chairs,  Stools,  Squobs,  Cc 
and  other  Caned  Work. 


I  up., 


ments,  as  also  that  part  of  our  Eng- 
lish Merchandize,  will  be  taken 
from  the  Free-born  Subjects  of 
England,  and  given  to  other 
Nations,  by  whom  most  parts  of 
the  World  will  be  furnished  with 
Cane-Chairs,  Stools,  Squobs,  and 
Couches;  which  will  prevent  the 
Transportation  of  Turky-work  and 
Stuffed  Chairs,  and  we  may  be 
furnished    with     Cane-Chairs,  &c. 


,  There  are  several  Thou- 
sons,  many  whereof  are 
of  this  Honourable  City 
of  London,  whose  Livelihood  now 
depends  upon  Sawing,  Making, 
Turning,  Carving,  and  Caning  of 
Chairs,  Stools,  Squobs,  Couches, 
Tables,  &c.  which  (if  the  same  be 
Prohibited  to  be  made  in  England) 
will  certainly  be  destroyed;  it 
being  a  certain  Truth,  That  there 
will  not  be  Employment  for  above 
One  hundred  and  eighty  Persons, 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Men  being 
sufficient  to  make  above  Sixteen 
thousand  Dozens  of  Frames  for 
Turky-work  and  other  Stuffed 
Chairs  in  one  Year,  and  fewer 
than  Thirty  Men  can  supply 
those  Hundred  and  fifty  Men  with 
it  is  usually  bestowed  upon  those  Turky- 
ind  there  is  seldom  or  never  any  Carved 
them:  So  that  Thousands  of  People  will 
ild  Pass  into  a  Law)  1 


W  e  find 


Ac< 


thousand  Dozens  of  Cai 
made  in  England  in  any  one  Year,  whereof  above  Two  thousand 
Dozens  are  yearly  Transported  into  almost  all  the  Hot  Parts  of 
the  World,  where  the  Heat  renders  Turky-work,  Serge,  Kidder- 
minster, and  other  Stuffed  Chairs  and  Couches  useless.  Also 
a  very  great  part  of  Cane-Chairs  and  Com  lies,  that  are  used  in 
England,  are  covered  with  Cushions  and  Quilts,  which  consume 
much  Wooll  and  Silk:  Wherein  it  appeals,  that  the  Making  and 
Using  is  not  one  eighth  part  of  that  Detriment  to  the  Woollen 
Manufacture,  as  it  is  Asserted  to  be;  there  being  not  above 
Two  thousand  Dozens  of  Cane-Chairs  made  yearly  in  England. 
but  what  are  either  Transported,  or  covered  with  Silk  or 
Woollen  Manufacture. 

It  hath  been  Asserted,  That  when  Turkey-work,  Serge, 
Camblet,  Kidderminster,  and  all  other  Stuffed  Chairs,  were  most 
in  use.  there  were  spent  yearly  in  Sixteen  thousand  Dozens  of 
those  Chairs,  about  Two  thousand  Packs  of  Wool;  which  if  that 
be  true,  (though  it  may  well  be  questioned)  Two  thousand 
Dozens  of  Cane-Chairs.  Stools.  Squobs.  and  Com  lies,  which  is 
the  most  that  is  yearly  used  in  Englaml  w  ithout  Cushions  or  Quilts, 
cannot  hinder  more  than  Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Packs  of  Wool 
from  being  yearly  wrought  into  Chairs  throughout  all  England  ; 
which  Detriment  is  \  ei  \  inconsiderable-,  to  the  Ruine  and 
Destruction  whic  h  the  Bill  for  Preventing  the  Making  of  Cane- 
Chairs  in  England,  if  it  should  Pass  into  a  Law,  will  unavoidably 
bring  upon  many  Thousands  of  Their  Majesties  Subjects. 

And  whereas  about  Thirty  Years  ago  there  was  One  Dozen  of 
Chans  covered  with  Velvet,  Damask.  Mohair,  and  other  Silks, 
now  there  are  Four  Dozens  covered  as  aforesaid:  which  also 
occasions  ti     W  ool  to  be  worked  into  Chairs. 

I  h>  1'iohibilion  ol  the  Making  and  Vending  of  Cane-Chairs, 
Stools,  and  Couches,  will  certainly  bring  these  Miseries  upon 
I  s.  and  Disadvantage  to  the  Nation  in  general. 

/•<<  /.  (  aur  -Chairs.  Stools.  Squobs  and  Couches,  will  be  made 
in  our  Neighbouring  Nations:  whereby  our  Trades  and  Employ- 


of  Seven  Years 
e  forbid  to  allow 
Handycraft  Trade,  unto  which  we  have  not 
mticeship  of  Seven  Years,  under  the  Penalty  of 
or  every  Month;  which  must  unavoidably  prove 
and  Destruction  of  so  many  Free-born  Subjects 
jr  Stocks  being  scarce  sufficient  to  purchase  our 
i  those  long  Leases  many  of  us  have  taken  of 


;  pay  \ 


Pr 


Tha 


ordin 


Wherefore  we  most  humbly 

great  Wisdom  and  Charity,  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
our  Case  into  your  Serious  Consideration,  and  not  to  take 
from  us  our  Trades  and  Employments,  whereunto  we  have 
been  brought  up,  and  by  which  we  honestly  Maintain  our 
Selves  and  Families. 

This  very  interesting  petition,  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  in  the  Lincoln's  Inn  library,  gives  us 
certain  important  facts  about  the  manufacture  of  cane 
chairs.  We  learn  the  date,  1664,  when  cane  chairs  were 
first  made  in  England,  and  find  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  they  were  at  first  plain  and  undecorated  with  carving. 
From  this  petition  we  know  that  the  carving  which  was 
later  added  was  done  by  specialist  carvers;  that  many 
apprentices  were  taught  only  to  split  the  cane  and  carry 
out  the  caning;  that  the  articles  of  furniture  made  by  the 
cane  chairmakers  were  chairs,  stools,  couches,  squabs  and 
tables;  that  the  cane  seats  were  covered  with  cushions 
and  'quilts';  and  that  2,000  dozen  cane  chairs  were 
exported  yearly. 

In  1688,  the  Woollen  Manufactures  Act  passed  into  law, 
but  it  contained  no  clause  for  the  prohibition  of  cane 
chairs,  which  must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  the 
makers  of  turkey-work  and  cloth,  and  also  to  the  uphol- 
sterers. In  1689,  a  further  petition  was  presented  to 
Parliament,  this  time  by  the  people  of  Bradford,  whose 
staple  H  ade  was  turkey-work. 


ENGLISH  CANE  CHAIRS  PART 


It  was  once  moved  in  Parlia- 
ment 7  years  since,  That  an 
Enacting  Clause  might  be  added 
to  the  Woollen  Bill  for  the  pro- 
hibiting Cane  Chairs;  upon  the 
Question,  the  House  is  divided, 
it  was  carried  in  the  Negative; 
yet  the  Members  did  say  If  it 
were  in  a  Bill  by  itself  they  were 
much  for  it,  and  no  opportunity 
hath  offered  till  this  present 
Parliament. 

The  upholsterers,  of  like 
mind  with  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers on  the  question 
of  the  suppression  of  the 
cane  chairmakers,  supported 
the  effort  for  a  separate 
Bill,  as  is  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing minute  taken  at  a  meeting 
of  the   Court   of  Assistants  ii 


Ordered  that  Mr.  Warden  Poyntz  do  pay  Mr.  Ward  XV  £ 
which  this  Court  do  give  towards  obte)  ning  an  Act  of  Parliam'. 
for  prohibiting  the  making  ol  Cane  Chaires,  &c. 

Nothing,  however,  came  of  it,  and  the  vexing  matter  of 
the  unfair  competition  of  the  cane  chairmakers  was  finally 
dropped.  And  the  last  and  most  sensible  word  on  the 
subject  was  written  by  Nicholas  Barton. 

'The  particular  Trades  that  expect  an  Advantage  l>\  sue  li 
Prohibition,  are  often  mistaken ;  For  if  the  Use  of  the  most 
Commodities  depending  upon  Fashion,  which  often  alters;  The 
Use  of  those  Goods  (ease.  As  to  Instance.  Suppose  a  Law  to 
Prohibit  Cane-Chairs;  It  would  not  necessarily  follow,  That 


those  that  make  Turkey-Work  Chairs,  would  have  a  better 
Trade.  For  the  Fashion  may  Introduce  Wooden,  Leather,  or  Silk 
Chairs  (which  are  already  in  Use  amongst  the  Gentry,  The 
Cane-Chairs  being  grown  too  Cheap  and  Common)  or  else,  they 
may  lay  aside  the  Use  of  all  Chairs,  [ntrodui  ing  the  Custom  of 
Lying  upon  the  Carpets.  (.-!  Discourse  «j  Trade,  1690.) 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  for  the  loan  of  photo- 
graphs used  in  this  article:  The  Ashmolean  Museum 
(No.  i),  S.  W.  Wolsey  (Nos.  iii,  v,  xiv,  xv,  and  xvi), 
J.  M.  Botibol  (No.  vii),  Messrs.  Mallett  and  Son  (No.  xii), 
Rudolph  Palumbo,  F.S.A.  (No.  xviii).  Illustrations 
Nos.  iv,  vi,  and  xi  are  taken  from  examples  of  chairs  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Francis  P.  Garvin,  of  New  York. 
The  bedstep  illustrated  (No.  xvii)  is  at  Knole  Park. 


THE  MYSTERY  of  'VASA  MURRINA'  SOLVED 


By  FRANCIS  J.  COOPER 


«  \MIIAKI>  K<  >\|  \.\,  HRM  (  |  VI  IKY  A  l>  Mil  ■.  <  >  N  I .  VI- 
Mil  M)  L\  ASIA  MINOR    IN  l'(  1SSKSSK  IN  OF  AKTCK  LOF.Wl 

THERE  is  an  extensive  controversial  literature  on 
the  subject  of  Vasa  Murrina,  for  since  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance  this  has  exercised  the  minds  of 
many  archaeologists.  The  quest  has  been  to  discover  the 
nature  of  a  type  of  vessel  which  was  described  by  Pliny 
in  terms  which,  though  explicit,  did  not  completely 
identify  the  object  for  later  historians. 

The  historical  background  of  this  fascinating  inquiry 
is  as  follows.  In  his  .Natural  History,  Pliny  records  that 
upon  return  from  the  Parthian  war,  Pompey  the  Great 
brought  with  him  six  vases  and  drinking  vessels  made 
from  a  mineral,  unknown  till  then,  of  such  great  beauty 
that  the  Senate  declared  them  worthy  to  be  placed 
solemnly  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Maximus  at  the 
Capitol. 

The  Romans  of  this  period  were  accustomed  to  luxury 
and  ostentation,  and  they  sought  widely  to  satisfy  their 
desire  for  beautiful  things:  the  silver  and  golden  table 
vessels  made  by  Greek  artists  like  Mys  and  Boethos  were 
greatly  esteemed  by  them.  Possession  of  examples  of  this 
new  kind  of  treasure  known  by  the  name  of  murrina 
became  the  highest  ambition  of  the  Roman  aristocrats, 
fantastic  prices  were  paid  for  them,  for  they  were 
extremely  rare  and  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  far 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  Carmania  in  Parthia  was 
the  only  known  source  of  the  material  and  the  only 
locality  in  whic  h  it  was  worked. 

That  this  material  was  a  natural  product  and  not  an 
artifact  is  clearly  indicated  by  Pliny:  he  says,  'we  find 


rock  crystal  and  murra  in  the  same  soil'  ('effodinus  crystalla 
atque  murrina  exeadem  terra'')  but  the  material  was  very 
scarce  and  it  was  this  circumstance  more  than  the 
remoteness  of  its  source  which  made  it  so  valuable.  Pliny 
says  that  murra  is  seldom  found  in  pieces  large  enough 
to  eriable  cups  to  be  made  from  them. 

The  praise  of  poets  and  the  reports  of  historians  alike 
are  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  these  things 
were  held.  Octavianus  Augustus  is  reported*  to  have 
selected  from  among  all  the  rich  booty  after  Cleopatra's 
defeat,  one  cup  of  murra,  whilst  all  the  hoard  of  gold 
and  silver  vessels  he  consigned  to  the  smelter's  furnace. 
Another  reportf  tells  of  the  Consular  Petronius  who 
owned  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind  which  was 
greatly  coveted  by  Nero.  Petronius  would  not  part  with 
his  treasure  and  having  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Emperor  for  his  contumacy  ,  he  smashed  the  cup  rather 
than  allow  it  to  pass  into  another's  hands.  Nero  pur- 
chased another  specimen  for  the  sum  of  one  million 
sestersia. 

The  wonderful  murra  vessels  were  the  subject  of  much 
comment  and  eulogy  for  a  period  of  some  two  hundred 
years;  then,  mysteriously,  they  ceased  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  writers.  One  might  think  that  either  the  mines  for 
the  quarrying  of  the  material  were  exhausted,  or  that 
political  upheaval  in  the  East  at  that  time  (Third  Cen- 
tury)   prohibited   exploitation  of  the   market.   But  the 
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question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  of  w  hich  murra 
vessels  were  made  has  been  debated  by  archaeologists  up 
to  this  day.  Amber,  agate,  jade,  opal,  soapstone,  onyx 
and  even  porcelain  have  found  protagonists.  In  spite  of 
the  explicit  reference  by  Pliny,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
to  the  material  as  a  natural  substance,  the  German  Pro- 
fessor Kysa  expounded  a  theory  that  murra  was  glass — 
associating  it  with  the  millefiori  vessels  of  Egypt,  Alex- 
andria Diospolis,  etc.  There  is,  however,  a  material 
which  in  every  respect  answers  to  the  description  of 
Pliny.  It  is  fluorite,  and  in  1830  a  French  mineralogist 
expressed  this  conviction  in  an  essay  in  the  Journal  des 
Mines*.  As  no  vessel  in  fluorite  whole  or  shattered  has 
been  found  in  any  of  the  excavations  that  have  been 
made  during  the  century  since  the  essay  appeared,  the 
archaeological  world  gave  no  credence  to  the  French- 
man's lucid  statement. 

Now  it  happened  that  during  the  first  world  war,  an 
Austro-Croat  officer  in  charge  of  a  party  of  men  who 
were  digging  to  locate  an  ancient  well,  came  upon  a 
marble-paved  foundation  of  a  Roman  villa  near  the 
Turco-Syrian  border.  Beneath  the  foundation,  a  cell, 
probably  a  burial  vault,  was  found.  In  the  cell  there  was 
a  marble  cist,  inside  of  which  was  a  leaden  casket,  and 
inside  the  casket  the  officer  found  a  double-handled 
fluorite  cantharus  covered  with  incinerated  human  re- 
mains. There  was  also  an  ash-filled  stone  jug  with  a  single 
curved  handle.  Each  of  these  vessels  contained  a  golden 
medallion  and  ring  with  engraved  gem-stone.  Patently 
Roman.  The  officer  kept  these  finds  hidden  and  later 
sold  all  with  the  exception  of  the  cantharus  to  a  Greek 
merchant.  When  the  war  was  over  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  taking  this  with  him.  Artur  Loewental, 
travelling  on  his  way  to  Greece,  met  the  officer  and 
purchased  the  cantharus  from  him. 

Artur  Loewentai,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  con- 
noisseur of  hard  stones  and  carved  gems,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  cantharus  was  a  specimen  of  the  famous 
and  mysterious  Vasa  Murrina — perhaps  the  only  extant 

*  Journal  des  Mines,  XXXII.  1931,  1830. 


specimen — which  had  by  fortunate  circumstance  sur- 
vived undamaged  throughout  eighteen  centuries.  He 
was  guided  in  his  judgment  not  only  by  stylistic  and 
mineralogical  considerations,  but  also  by  the  brilliance  of 
the  colouring  of  the  specimen  which  when  seen  against 
the  light  has  a  beautiful  rainbow  effect  such  as  was  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  very  closely.  The  coloration  is  striated, 
the  predominating  hues  being  a  fiery  purple,  amethyst 
blue  and  emerald  green.  On  the  rim  of  the  vase  there  is  a 
creamy  layer  with  reddish  patches  which  have  the  appear- 
ance so  precisely  described  by  Pliny  as  being  charac- 
teristic of  Vasa  Murrina — 'as  of  red  wine  dropped  in 
milk.'  Many  eminent  archaeologists  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  examined  the  vase  and,  although  they  all  admired 
it  greatly,  they  were  consistently  cautious  in  their  judg- 
ment. They  all  waited  upon  the  verdict  of  a  petrographer 
who  could  give  convincing  evidence  regarding  the  material 
of  which  the  specimen  was  made  and  the  provenance  of 
its  occurrence  in  the  ancient  world. 

It  was  not  until  last  year  that  the  convincing  evidence 
was  forthcoming.  G.  E.  N.  Bromehead,  an  expert  in 
mineralogy,  without  any  knowledge  of  Loewental's  con- 
viction, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  material  of  vasa 
murrina  was  fluorite,  and  that  the  mineral  was  and  still 
is  to  be  found  in  the  region  once  known  as  the  Parthian 
province  of  Carmania.  This  supported  conclusions  that 
D.  B.  Harden  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  had  come  to 
from  archaeological  premises.  Therefore  Pliny  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  claim  of  the  specimen  under  consideration 
to  be  an  example  of  vasa  murrina  was  established. 

This,  the  only  known  and  undamaged  specimen  of 
vasa  murrina,  once  the  pride  of  Roman  emperors,  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  Artur  Loewental  but  is  now  on  loan 
to  the  Usher  Art  Gallery  at  Lincoln—  Linditm  (ji/nnin  o| 
Roman  Britain. 

Details  of  the  archaeological  and  mineralogical  facts 
upon  which  this  identification  was  established  are  con- 
tained in  an  article  by  A.J.  Loewental  and  D.  B.  Harden 
in  the  Journal  of  Roman  Studies^. 

t  Journal  0/ Rowan  Studies .  Vol.  XXXIX  [i<)4y)  31-37  and  plates. 


CITY  of  LINCOLN 
EXHIBITION  of  CHURCH  PLATE  and  VESTMENTS,  195 1 


THE  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lincoln  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Cathedral  authorities  arc  organizing 
an  exhibition  of  'Church  Plate  and  Vestments 
through  the  Ages.'  This  exhibition  will  be  held  during 
July  and  August  1 95 1 ,  at  the  Usher  Art  Gallery  in  Lin- 
coln, and  it  is  recognized  by  the  Central  i<i")i  Festival 
Authorities  and  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  festival. 

An  exhibition  of  plate  from  the  diocese  of  I  ancoln  which 
was  held  in  the  Usher  Art  Gallery  in  1939  was  a  ver\  good 
starting  point  for  the  organization  <>|  the  forthcoming 
exhibition.  Many  important  exhibits  were  (hen  shown 
including  rare  pre-Reformation  pieces,  some  as  old  as  the 


Thirteenth  Century.  There  was  .1  number  of  Elizabethan 
pieces,  and  later  works  were  also  represented.  All  these  are 
fully  documented  and  are  available  for  the  195 1  exhibition. 

For  the  Festival  Exhibition  a  national  view  is  being 
taken  and  already  very  many  important  loans  both  of  fine 
I  late  and  fabrics  have  been  arranged  with  cathedrals  and 

(  hurdles  in  main  parts  of  the  country,  with  Oxford  and 

Cambridge,  Goldsmiths'  Hall  and  private  collectors  The 
historical  aspect  is  being  very  carefully  studied  with  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Eeles  and  other  specially  qualified  persons. 

The  exhibition  will  be  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
survey  of  the  art  of  silversmiths  and  embroiderers  as  applied 
to  the  .  hurch. 
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AN  EARLY  PORTRAIT  DRAWING 
OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 


By   ERNA  AUERBACH 


DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER  DAT! 


A STRIKING  portrait  drawing  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  to  be  found  in  an  Account  book  of  William  Cade, 
Receiver-General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from 
'558-77,*  where  it  appears  on  the  first  page  within  the 
initial  C  of  the  word  Compotus  (No.  i).  One  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  a  drawing  of  such  artistic  quality  in  a  series 
of  accounting  records;  and,  in  fact,  this  charming  little 
portrait,  like  so  many  other  drawings  on  administrative 
documents,  seems  to  have  quite  escaped  the  notice  of  art 
historians.  The  period  covered  by  these  accounts  is  the 
year  extending  from  Michaelmas  1559  to  Michaelmas 
i  -)6o.  The  date  of  the  portrait  is  therefore  established 
without  doubt. 

The  bold  curve  of  the  initial  C  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  thick  and  thin  pen  strokes.  It  stands  out  in  black 
against  a  lighter,  square  background  characterised  by 

*  Public  Record  Office,  D.L.28/9/2.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Somerville 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office,  for  having  drawn  my  attention  to  this 


parallel  diagonal  lines 
against  which  Tudor 
roses,  pomegranates,  a 
fleur-de-lis  and  a  crowned 
portcullis  are  clearly  out- 
lined. This  ornamental 
ground  extends  to  the 
right  in  form  of  a  rec- 
tangular band  to  set  off 
the  black  letters  'ompotus' 
in  relief.  In  the  centre 
the  young  Queen  is 
enthroned  on  a  curule 
chair  raised  on  a  few 
carpeted  steps.  Dainty 
and  in  full  frontal  position 
she  is  dressed  in  a  closely 
fitting  garment  cut  and 
embroidered  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
A  neatly  piped  ruff 
frames  the  delicately 
drawn  face  wearing  the 
crown  on  the  parted  hair. 
The  tight  sleeves  em- 
phasize the  elegance  of 
the  arms  curving  into 
the  well-modelled  hands 
which  hold  the  royal  in- 
signia. The  soft  material 
plays  in  ample  natural 
folds  round  legs  and 
knees.  An  effective  grey 
wash  shading  is  added 
to  the  line  drawing.  The  narrow  Cloth  of  Estate  is  painted 
in  gold  colour  and  patterned  in  black  with  ornaments 
and  the  figures  of  the  Royal  supporters.  A  curtain  is 
drawn  across,  knotted  at  both  ends  and  cleverly  fast- 
ened on  to  the  penstrokes  of  the  initial.  Its  realistic 
folds  are  shaped  by  light  yellow  tints  in  completion  of 
ink  lines.  The  baldachino — partly  overlapped— is  shaded  ' 
in  the  same  colours,  whilst  its  fringes  are  painted  in 
brown  and  black.  The  only  other  touch  of  yellow 
decorates  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  cornucopia  into 
which  the  lower  curve  of  the  initial  shapes  itself.  Apart 
from  the  Tudor  emblems,  some  allegorical  figures  enliven 
the  scene.  A  mermaid  feeding  her  child  is  reposing  on  the 
sweeping  curve  of  the  letter.  Another  child  is  moving  away 
from  her  as  if  playing.  Two  nudes,  half  cut  off,  appear  on 
each  side  of  the  stairs.  On  top,  out  of  the  square,  moves 
a  winged  female  figure  dressed  in  a  classic  garment  and 
blowing  a  trumpet  over  a  banner  which  bears  the  arms  of 
England  and  France. 


IN 
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In  spite  of  all  this  interest  in  detailed  accessories,  the 
portrait  is  not  dwarfed.  The  structure  of  the  letter  with  the 
rest  of  the  word  ^otnpotns\  both  given  in  dark  black,  form 
an  effective  frame  from  which  the  central  scene  actually 
recedes  into  the  depth.  There  is  a  certain  spaciousness 
surrounding  the  plastic  figure  of  the  Queen;  but  the 
conventional  Tudor  symbols — including  even  the  pome- 
granate (Catherine  of  Aragon's  emblem,  which  surely 
cannot  in  many  instances  have  survived  Queen  Mary's 
reign) — form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  modern  Italianate- 
Flemish  allegorical  figures  and  the  portrait  itself,  which  is 
of  an  excellent  quality.  Though  this  discrepancy  might 
suggest  two  different  hands,  those  of  a  scribe  and  of  a 
limner,  the  elements  of  this  drawing  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  one  cannot  but  believe  them  to  be  the  work 
of  a  single  hand.  In  addition,  in  some  other  of  the  Account 
books  of  this  series  *  the  space  for  the  initial  is  left  com- 
pletely blank,  the  letter  itself  being  merely  indicated  (in 
small)  for  the  sake  of  the  limner  who  was  expected  to 
execute  the  flourished  capitals.  This  seems  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  the  letter  itself  was  finished  by  the  scrivener 
before  the  limner  was  called  in. 

The  subsequent  initial  'I',  immediately  underneath — 
though  smaller  and  without  figures — shows  the  same  style 
and  spatial  conception.  For  the  rest,  all  the  capitals  are 
by  an  inferior  hand. 

The  Royal  portrait  in  the  centre  of  an  initial  is,  in  this 
class  of  documents,  a  unique  incident.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain — at  least  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge — 
why  just  this  book  for  1559-60,  of  all  the  Receiver- 
General's  accounts,  bears  such  an  adornment.  Nor  is  it 
clear  who  was  responsible  for  commissioning  it.  Perhaps 
William  Cade  himself,  who  was  appointed  on  November  3 
of  the  previous  year,  or  his  deputy,  or  the  main  clerk  of  the 
office.  No  clue  is  provided  by  the  documents  themselves 
and  still  less  are  we  informed  about  the  possible  identity 
of  the  limner  who  executed  this  portrait  for  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  That  an  illumination  of  legal  documents  was 
not  entirely  unknown  to  the  clerks  of  this  office  is  proved 
by  a  payment  of  42s.  for  the  'limning  with  gold  letters'  of 
letters  patent  granted  to  Queen  Catherine  Howard  under 
the  Seal  of  the  Duchy. t  But  here  again,  neither  the  name 
of  the  limner  nor  the  style  of  the  decorative  initials  is 
described. 

There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  tradition  for  the 
flourishing  of  initials  in  this  class  of  documents.  The  first 
stage — early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (No.  — is  repre- 
sented by  a  tall  'C  formed  by  interlacing  strokes  and 
exaggerated  in  height.  The  black  letter  contrasts  vividh 
with  the  thin  calligraphic  decoration  frequently  consisting 
of  Tudor  roses,  pomegranates,  birds,  foliage,  scrolls  and 
grotesques.  Already  in  the  thirties  (No.  in)  §  the  initial 
loses  its  tail  and  gains  in  breadth.  The  spacing  between 
the  letters  and  the  lines,  meanwhile,  becomes  com  pressed 
and  the  next  important  capital  underneath  grows  together 
with  that  of  the  line  above  it.  In  addition  to  linear  decora- 
tions, foliage,  birds  and  grotesques  are  thrown  up  in  pure 
white  from  a  background,  now  square  and  rendered  in 
a  medium  shade  by  drawing  little  circles  dose  together. 
This  development  continued  until  in  the  second  year  of 

*  D.L.28/7/13,  36  Henry  VIII. 

t  D.L.28/7/9,  f.n. 

JD.L.28/6/14  (I5I4-5)- 

§D.L.2i!  7  1    1  -,_><)  30   is  tl  trnod  example. 


io.  II.— INITIAL  I.HT'l  I  K  L  BY  A  LIMNKK  c  >1  I  H!  IAKLY  HENRY  VIII 
r  KH'I).  >Hc>\\  IN',  IN  I  IKIAUN',  M  k'  >KI-  •.  I  \A  .  i  KATLD  HEIGHT 
Public  Record  Office.  Duchv  of  Lancaster  Receiver  General's  Accounts.  D.L.  28/61 14.) 


No.  III.— THh  rUDOR  INITIAL  II. I  ILK  1  « 'I-  mi  III  IMS  IMIKIIIs 
HM.INs    Id   KM     Il>   I  I  Ml'UI-IIIN.,     I  \  1 1      \NI>    i.MNS    IN    I  >  K 1  \IMII 

I'uhlu  K,  JO/tn.:   I)u.  hv  of  Lan,  as!er.  Receive,  (,enera!\  Amount,.   /)./..  .-V-  iA 
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crude  —  probably  because  of 
jnaccustomed  technique — 


1  Own  armirftn  ?c«vfc-rt«.  tftncraf. 


 <t$i6<xn\t2^f$u%ijp&-, 

cctfo  ^tjttluant  a  ^iSmucc' 

tWegum  /Wh^lJcfiW  atc^jjrfuM  •wySi/faj^r v 


Edward  VI  (No.  iv),*  a  formula  was  established  resem- 
bling in  its  spacing  that  of  the  initial  decorated  with  the 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  word  'Compotes'  is  con- 
tracted in  the  same  characteristic  way  and  the  'C  is  also 
filled  in  a  somewhat  overcrowded  manner;  but,  though 
twelve  years  earlier,  the  initial  itself  is  more  'modern'  in 
style,  the  main  contrast  is  reversed — white  against  black — 
and  the  decoration  in  the  centre  is  of  a  purely  heraldic 
nature.  Yet  despite  these  differences  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  limner  of  the  Queen's  portrait  was  bound  by  an 
indigenous  tradition.  Whoever  he  was,  the  author  of  this 
Italianate  portrait  drawing,  whether  English  or  foreign, 
complied  with  the  conventional  style  of  decorative  initials 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Duchy. 

For  lack  of  early  portrait  drawings  t  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  significance  of  this  animated 
likeness.  Despite  the  use  of  colour  in  the  background,  the 
style  of  the  limning  lends  itself  to  comparison  with  con- 
temporary engravings  rather  than  with  miniatures.  Only 
the  year  before  Thomas  Geminus  had  engraved  the  Royal 
portrait  on  the  title  page  of  the  third  edition  of 
Compendiosa  Totius  Anatomie  Delineatio.%  A  few  years  later, 
at  some  time  in  the  sixties,  he  became  the  author  of  the 
unique  engraving  in  the  Storer  Collection  at  Eton.  §  In 
both  cases  the  execution  of  the  portrait  itself  is  clumsy 
*  D.L.28/8/2  (1547-8). 

L  F.  M.  O'Donoghue,  Catalogue  of  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1894,  p.  25, 
No.  4,  mentions  only  one  drawing  representing  the  Queen  when  young 
Bodl.  Library,  Sutherland  Collection).  I  have  not  seen  the  original,  but 
judging  from  the  woodcut  reproduced  in  Planche's  British  Costume  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  portrait. 

:  Mr  Sidney  Oolvin,  Early  Engravings  and  Engravers  in  England  (1545-16951. 

1 905,  pi.  1,  Fig.  6. 

$  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  loc.  rit..  p.  17,  Fig.  7. 

"I  I.nunnrd  British  1'ortraits.  British  Museum,  Vol.  II,  p.  152. 
O'Donoghue,  op.  cit.,  p.  36,  No.  4.  Frances  A.  Yates,  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
Astraea.JuuruA'  ,  ,i  t),<-  \\  arburgand  Courtauld  Institutes.  X.  1947,  pp.  27-82. 
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much  cruder  indeed  than  the 
fined  treatment  of  the  facial  like- 
ness on  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
drawing.  But  in  the  engraving  at 
Eton,  the  Queen  wears  the  same 
type  of  dress,  though  more  elaborate- 
ly embroidered,  and  she  also  appears 
within  an  emblematic  border  which 
at  least  at  the  bottom  somehow  re- 
sembles our  portrait  in  the  adoption 
of  Flemish  allegorical  motives.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  in  the 
humble  field  of  embellishing  initials 
for  legal  purposes,  this  knowledge  of 
European  Mannerism  had  permeat- 
ed English  tradition  as  early  as  1560. 
Such,  we  may  assume,  was  the  style 
of  pen  and  wash  drawings  which 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
rather  sudden  appearance  of  engrav- 
ing in  England. 

A  comparison   with  a  woodcut 
portrait  of  Queen   Elizabeth  may 
,        further  illustrate  this  point;  the  more 
so  as  the  initial  in  the  centre  of  which 
^ ,  ^'  ^  SN'  1  :j      it  appears  is  also  'C  It  is  to  be  found 

Record  office,  d.l.  at  the  beginning  of  the  dedication  of 

Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  published 
in  1563  (No.  v).**  Here  too  are  allegorical  figures  and 
emblematical  motives  curving  with  the  structure  of  the 

ftitour  ofChrift  left's,  our  Lorde  and  eeternall  Sai<i<iur,to  tbt 
fort  of  his  chnrche,and glork  of  bis 
holy  name. 

,  On/la, 
and  mig 
•x  fonneoj 
\  lnoman 
and  cow 
and  re. 
Qucene 
had  pai 
the  chu. 
long  be. 
tionyfr'i 
our  Chi 
and  co;ii 
at  leng t 

'fterofth 
I'ibasthc 
f  quired  0 
Vpon  hi. 

dcmaund  and  afke  of  hint  t»hat Jo  euer  he  thought  expediet  or  m 
(indcommoditie oj  his Cburcbey[>ro>niJingto  granntVnto  him  t 
he  jhould  afke.  Tbkicbe  Eufebiusjfbe  had  the  required  ffbat  te> 


'.  Concluded  on  page  64 ) 
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WORSHIPFUL    SOCIETY    OF  APOTHECARIES 

By  AGNES  LOTHIAN 


IT  was  not  until  1617  that  the  apothecaries  obtained 
a  separate  Charter  of  Incorporation,  because  although 
they  had  been  granted  a  Charter  by  James  I  in  1606, 
they  were  still  united  with  the  Grocers'  Company. 

The  new  Charter  was  an  important  one  and  conferred 
upon  the  apothecaries  the  sole  right  to  'make,  mix,  com- 
pound, prepare,  give,  apply  or  administer  any  medicines,' 
and  made  it  unlawful  for  the  Grocers  'or  any  Persons  to 
use  or  exercise  the  Art,  Faculty  or  Mystery  of  an  Apothe- 
cary within  the  City  of  London  or  within  Seven  Miles  of 
the  City.'  The  Charter  also  gave  the  apothecaries  the 
authority  to  search  the  shops  and  cellars  where  the 
mystery  and  art  of  the  apothecary  was  exercised  and 
examine  the  stock  for  unwholesome  drugs. 

For  some  reason  or  the  other  the  newly  incorporated 
Society  (the  only  City  Company  called  a  'Society')  did 
not  apply  for  the  grant  of  arms  until  April  6th,  1620. 
The  grant  of  arms,  which  is  dated  December  12th, 
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No.  III.  —  A  DKti,  | A K  Hi-  CIRCA,  ItiolMiO  WITH  ARMS  OF  Till;  COMPANY 

in  but:,  i.ui  •  \  -i  i  i  i  iiw  \  u  ri iri nsi; :  h.  13  in.  Howard  coi.i.hctn. 


W  IV.  AN  ARMORIAL  JAR  WITH  DATE  1058  ON  A  SCROLL  ABOVE  A 
Wl  RAIT  HEAD  ;  PAIN!  ED  IN  POLY<  HROME     H.  13 ins.  HOWARD  COLL. 


1617,  bears  the  signature  of  William  Camden,  Claren- 
ceux  King  of  Arms  and  is  countersigned  by  Henry 
St.  George-Richmond. 

Camden's  description  of  the  arms  is  as  follows:  'In 
a  Shield  Azure.  Apollo,  the  inuentor  of  phisique  proper, 
with  his  heade  Radiant,  holding  in  his  left  hand,  abowe 
&  in  his  Right  hande  an  Arrow:  dor,  Suplanting  a  Ser- 
pent, Argent,  aboue  the  Shield  an  Helme,  thereuppon 
a  mantle  gules  doubled  Argent,  and  for  their  Creast 
vppon  a  Wreath  of  their  Colours,  A  Rhynoceros,  proper, 
Supported  by  too  Vnicorns.  or,  armed  and  vngulated 
argent,  upon,  a  Compartiment  to  make  the  Atchieuement 
compleat,  this  motto,  OPIFERQUE  PER  ORBEM 
DICOR:' 


No.  V.— ARMORIAL  |AR  :  BLUE  ON  WHITE:  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  LONDON  ARE  INCLUDED:  BY  COURTESY  OF  MRS.  COLIN  SMITH 


The  motto  was  taken  by  Camden  from  Ovid's  story  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne  where  Apollo  speaking  to  the  nymph 
tells  her  who  he  is, 

'Inventum  medicina  meum  est,  opiferque  per  orbem  dicor, 

et  herbarum  subiecta  potentia  nobis.' 

(The  art  of  medicine  is  my  discovery.  /  am  called  Help- 
Bringer  throughout  the  world,  and  all  the  potency  of  herbs  is 
given  unto  me.) 

Dryden  renders  these  lines  as: 
The  art  of  med'eine  is  mine,  what  Herbs  and  Simples 

grow  In  Field  and  Forrests,  all  their  Pow'rs  I  know; 

and  am  the  great  Physician  call'd,  below.' 

So  much  for  the  Coat  of  Arms. 

Jars  decorated  with  the  Society's  arms  appear  to  have 
been  first  produced  by  the  'Lambeth'  potteries  circa  1650. 
The  larger  specimens  were  probably  intended  for  display 
purposes,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  fore-runners  of 
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founded,  there  were  still  apothecaries  practising  outside 
the  Society.  Some  had  remained  with  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, others  were  just  'meer  quacks'  with  which  the 
century  abounded.  These  were  not,  of  course,  entitled  to 
exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Worshipful  Society 
of  Apothecaries. 

Drug  jars  bearing  the  Society's  Arms  were  no  doubt 
displayed  by  the  Freemen  as  a  means  of  proclaiming  then- 
organised  professional  status  to  the  public.  This  theory- 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  none  of  these  'vessels  for 
apothecaries'  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  drug. 

An  early  dated  example  of 'Lambeth'  delft  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  is  a  blue  and  white 
jug  in  the  Glaisher  Collection  (No.  i).  On  the  front  are 
the  full  arms  of  the  Company  and  the  motto.  The  neck 
has  on  either  side  of  the  lip  an  embossment  simulating  an 


No.  X.— HEART  SHAPE  :  ARMS  OF  CITY  (if  LONDON'  :  FITZWTI.I.IAM  MI'S. 


eye.  On  the  sides  of  the  jug  and  the  neck  are  seashore 
scenes  with  buildings  and  sailing  ships.  The  grooved  loop 
handles  are  divided  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-lys  at  the 
lower  end.  Below  the  handle  are  the  initials  E.V.  and 
the  date  1650.  The  silver  mounts  on  the  rim  and  foot 
have  the  London  Hall  mark  for  1844. 

The  front  and  also  the  back  of  a  polychrome  drug  jar 
in  the  British  Museum  are  depicted  in  Nos.  iia  and  b. 
In  the  coat  of  arms  the  figure  of  Apollo  is  standing  over 
a  serpent  vert.  The  supporters,  'the  too  Vnicorns,  or,'  and 
part  of  the  crest  are  in  yellow.  The  rest  of  the  decoration 
is  blue  on  white.  The  jar  which  is  nine  inches  in  height, 
has  a  Chinese  scene  on  the  back  in  blue  and  manganese, 
(ii*). 

1  be  decoration  <>l  a  larger  drug  jar  (No.  iii)  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  E.  Howard  is  so  similar  that 
one  feels  it  must  be  by  the  same  hand.  Thirteen  inches 


No.  XI.— HEART  SHAPE  WITH  TREE  DESIGN:  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUS. 

high,  it  has  the  arms,  crest,  mantling  and  motto  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  in  blue,  green,  yellow  and  tur- 
quoise. On  the  other  side  are  Chinese  figures,  trees, 
rushes  and  a  river  scene.  The  rim  is  decorated  with 
a  border  of  blue  flowers  and  the  base  with  pendant  stiff 


No.  XII. — OCTAGONAL  SHAPE.  TREE  DESIGN:  COLL.,  MRS.  FREDA  HICKS 
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leaves.  Date,  circa  i 650-1 660.  This  magnificent  specimen 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  English  drug  jars  in 
existence.  (Compare  the  figure  of  Apollo  in  Nos.  ua  and 
iii  with  the  polychrome  pill  tile  illustrated  in  No.  xv). 

Another  massive  polychrome  jar  from  the  Howard 
Collection  (No.  iv)  has  the  date  1658  above  a  portrait 


No.  XIV.— A  TILE  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN  IN  THE  I- 1 TZ WILLIAM  MUSEUM 


head.  On  the  other  side  is  the  usual  chinoiserie.  The 
"Lambeth'  potters  were  much  influenced  by  the  Chinese 
porcelain  designs  of  the  period.  This  jar  is  just  over 
thirteen  inches  in  height. 

The  baluster  shaped  jar  (No.  v),  reproduced  by  kind 
permission  of  Mrs.  Colin  Smith,  is  of  later  date.  The 
arms  of  the  City  of  London  as  well  as  that  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  are  painted  in  blue  on  a  white  ground. 
The  whole  design  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  pill  tiles.  The  back  is  quite  plain.  Height,  eleven 
inches. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Society  to  present  their  apprentices  with  a  pill  tile  on 
being  made  Free.  These  ornamental  tiles  or  slabs  all 
bore  the  arms  of  the  Company  and  were  perforated  for 
suspension  in  order  that  they  could  be  hung  up  when  not 
required.  Many  appear  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  use, 


No.  XV  -  POLYt  H  ROME  TILE  OF  CIRCA  160(1  :  SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES 


while  others  are  in  almost  new  condition.  They  were 
used  for  pill  rolling  and  also  for  making  ointments. 
Many  were  no  doubt  hung  up  in  the  pharmacy  as  a  sign 
that  the  owner  was  a  Liveryman  of  the  Company. 

The  tiles  were  usually  shield,  heart  or  octagonal  in 
shape.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustrations 
there  were  a  number  of  different  designs.  The  painting 
of  the  earlier  specimens  is  cruder  and  lacks  the  gentility 
of  the  eighteenth-century  examples. 

One  rare  pill  tile  bearing  a  date  is  recorded  (Howard 
Collection,  No.  vi).  Strangely  enough,  the  date  is  1703. 
This  was  a  significant  year  in  the  history  of  the  Societ) 
as  it  marked  the  end  of  a  long  drawn  out  conflict  be- 
tween the  Apothecaries  and  the  College  of  Physicians, 
but  that  is  another  story. 

The  flourish  under  the  motto  of  this  shield-shaped 
panel   is  similar   to   another   in    the    London  Museum 
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(No.  vii),  but  the  latter  has  the  serpent 
coloured  in  green.  Another  shield  design 
shows  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London 
below  that  of  the  Society  {Glaisher  Col- 
lection, No.  viii).  A  more  unusual  pattern 
is  that  of  a  heart-shaped  tile  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
(No.  ix).  The  heart-shaped  form  is 
much  scarcer  than  either  the  shield  or 
the  octagonal  shape. 

Another  variation  will  be  seen  in  a 
heart-shaped  specimen  with  the  City- 
Arms  [Fitzwilliam  Museum,  No.  x).  The 
cartouche  enclosing  the  motto  is  orna- 
mented with  swags  and  tassels,  a 
design  also  found  in  the  octagonal 
shape.  More  frequent  is  the  tree  or 
foliage  design  (No.  xi).  This  beauti- 
ful tile,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  St.  Clair  Thomson,  is  now  in  the  an  aVothe^ko 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  octagonal  pill  slabs:  the 
elongated  type  where  the  vertical  sides  are  longer  than 
the  horizontal,  the  rectangle  with  truncated  corners,  and 
the  regular  octagon.  Incidentally,  octagonal  tiles  are 
almost  twice  as  common  as  the  shield-shaped  variety. 

A  well  drawn  example  of  the  tree  or  foliage  design  is 
shown  in  No.  xii,  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Freda 
Hicks.  The  sides  are  edged  with  manganese.  The  same 
design  without  the  foliage  is  depicted  in  the  regular 
octagon  (C.  H.  Spiers  Collection,  No.  xiii).  A  complete 
departure  from  the  ordinary  is  the  interesting  tile  from 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (No.  xiv). 

Of  much  earlier  date  is  the  splendidly  coloured  speci- 
men in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  (No. 
xv).  Another  outstanding  example  in  polychrome  is 
a  heart-shaped  panel  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dan  Clare, 
Cranleigh  (No.  xvi).  The  initials  C.R.  and  the  date  1664 


surmount  the  arms  of  Charles  II.  This  remarkable  tile 
has  possibly  belonged  to  a  Court  Apothecary. 

The  hand-painted  decoration  of  all  these  tiles,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  is  blue  on  a  white  ground.  The  whitish 
glaze  is  sometimes  broken  with  pink — a  characteristic  of 
'Lambeth'  delft,  although  some  specimens  have  a  bluish 
tinge.  The  motto  is  occasionally  picked  out  in  black  or 
manganese.  Some  have  the  ed^es  coloured  blue  or  man- 
ganese. The  average  height  of  the  shield  and  the  heart- 
shaped  panels  is  about  twelve  to  thirteen  inches;  the 
octagonal  shape  ten  to  eleven  inches. 

The  flourish  ornamentation  below  the  motto  of  the 
shield  panels  Nos.  vi  and  vii  and  the  motif  seen  on  No.  ix 
are  less  frequently  met  with  than  other  designs.  The  latter 
also  occurs  on  the  shield  shape.  The  Arms  of  the  City  of 
London  appear  on  about  a  third  of  the  specimens. 

(These  ornamental  delft  signs  were  no  doubt  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  heraldic  glass  panels  with  the  Arms  of  the 
Apothecaries  Company  sometimes  seen  on  the  bow  win- 
dows of  old  shops.  The  old  Plough  Court  pharmacy  in  Lombard 
Street  belonging  to  Messrs.  Allen  &  Hanburys,  Ltd.,  had  one  of 
these  panels  until  1872.  This  business,  founded  by  the  Quaker 
apothecary,  Sylvanus  Bevan,  in  1715,  was  demolished  by  enemy 
action  at  the  end  of  1940.) 

During  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  manufac- 
ture of  heraldic  delft  for  the  various  Livery  Companies  was  one 
of  the  specialities  of  the  'Lambeth'  potteries.  Although  the  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  trace  any  domestic  pottery  other  than  the  jug 
with  the  Apothecaries'  Arms  described  on  page  24  (No.  i),  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  plates,  dishes,  posset  pots,  wine  cups, 
etc.,  exist  similar  to  those  made  for  the  Grocers'  and  other  City 
Companies. 

Early  pieces  are  rare,  as  unfortunately  only  a  few  survived  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  when  many  apothecaries  lost  their  dwellings 
and  the  Company  their  Hall. 


Permission  to  reproduce  illustrations  is  gratefully  acknowledged  to  the  fallowing: 
The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Director  of  the  London  Museum,  and  the 
Syndics  of  the  fitzwilliam  Museum  'Glaisher  Collection). 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Master  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  to  the 
private  collectors  mentioned  in  the  text.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  E.  Howard 
for  much  help  and  co-operation.  The  illustrations  of  the  two  large  polychrome  jars 
and  the  pill  tile  dated  1703,  are  taken  from  his  monograph  Early  English  Drug  Jars, 
Medici  Society,  1931 . 
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never  equalled  the  masculine  quality  of  Kneller's  handling. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  remarks  apply  to  ex- 
ceptional, though  by  no  means  rare,  Knellers,  and  that  his 
capricious  use  of  methods  and  his  recklessness  conspire  to 
baffle  a  neat  chronological  grouping  of  his  works.  For  example, 
while  his  KitCat  series  in  the  N.P.G.  and  his  roll  of  the 
Admirals  at  Greenwich  virtually  coincide  in  time,  they  differ 
remarkably  in  method.  Moreover,  at  the  same  date  he  would 
paint  like  a  master  craftsman  and  hardly  better  than  a 
Closterman.  In  the  KitCat  series  and  at  Greenwich  we  can 
study  the  technique  in  which  he  was  an  innovator,  and  at 
Greenwich,  peculiarly,  the  quality  of  handling  that  includes 
him  among  the  masters  of  brushwork  and  pigment. 

In  themselves  the  Admirals  shew  a  consistent  development 
of  style  for  the  period  c.  i  690-1  720.  The  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (c.  1690)  represents  its  transition  from  the  com- 
monplace handling  of  many  earlier  works  to  the  painter-like 
mastery  achieved  fifteen  years  or  so  later.  The  head  shews 
Kneller's  use  of  the  Van  Dyck-Lely  method:  a  thin,  close 
texture,  more  fluent  than  Lely's  but  still  of  the  even  amalgam, 
or  paste,  kind,  derived  from  panel  painting.  But  in  the  arm- 
our and  hands  we  note  open  brushwork  and  the  interplay 
of  broken  colour.  The  perfection  of  this  method  is  seen  in 
the  KitCat  Viscount  Shannon  (No.  26),  painted  in  1716,  Arthur 
Maynwaring  (No.  1  1)  and  Duke  0/  Grafton  No.  16).  No  prettier 
pieces  of  technique  well  can  be  imagined ;  no  more  complete 
examples  of  deft  pencilling  and  paint  subdued  to  purpose. 
Passing  from  the  Greenwich  Buckingham  to  the  Benhow  (1701), 
we  see  a  further  stage  in  Kneller's  handling;  the  head  is  still 
of  that  fluent  'amalgam'  kind,  but  in  freer  brushwork  round 
the  mouth  and  nose  tip  a  novelty  in  English  technique  appears, 


FEW  think  of  Kneller  as  one 
of  the  masters  of  brush  and 
paint  in  the  era  when  Hals, 
Rembrandt  and  Velazquez  car- 
ried the  use  of  oil  paint  on  can- 
vas as  far,  apparently,  as  it  can 
go  successfully.  Yet  as  a  technic- 
ian Kneller  was  not  unworthy  of 
that  high  company.  In  one  of  his 
more  serious  methods  he  was  an 
innovator,  in  England  at  least, 
where  no  predecessor  had  prac- 
tised his  particular  use  of  open, 
fluent  brushwork,  interplaying 
broken  colour.  This  method, 
developed  from  the  English  Van 
Dyck-Lely  style,  he  brought  to 
an  unrivalled  quality,  dependent 
on  extreme  dexterity  with  the 
point  of  his  brush  and  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  how  to  work 
broken  colour.  That  technique 
inspired  Gainsborough's,  which 
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and  in  the  hand  and  sword  hilt  an  unprecedented  impressionism 
and  sense  of  pigment. 

By  1704  Kneller  had  gained  full  mastery  of  brush  and  paint;  he 
could  do  with  them  what  he  liked,  with  an  apparently  instinctive, 
careless  freedom.  A  casual  glance  at  the  great  whole-length  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  ( 1 704)  may  not  promise  much,  but  in  the  detail 
of  the  right  hand  we  find  a  quality  not  unlike  Hals's  fat  pigment, 
and  in  the  St.  George  badge  a  brilliant  impressionism  not  un- 
worthy of  Velazquez.  The  Churchill  and  Leake  belong  to  this 
period.  We  may  have  looked  askance  at  Kneller's  claim  that  in 
using  his  brush  a  painter  was  properly  serving  God*;  but  from 
paintings  such  as  these  it  seems  that,  instead  of  flippant  vanity, 
this  affirmation  expressed  a  serious  artist's  pride  and  creed. 

The  Leake  and  Churchill  are  the  richest  examples  at  Greenwich 

*  Pope  to  Richardson;  Jan.  13,  1 
prayer  of  a  painter,  and  affirmec 
talent  He  gave  him. 


of  Kneller's  mastery  of  form  and  pigment.  The 
"ormer  is  unusually  full  in  tone,  Rembrandt- 
esque  in  its  depth  and  subtlety  of  modelling.  In 
1 10th  canvases  control  of  paint  and  sensitive  use  of 
thinly  laid  ground,  interplaying  with  free  and 
quid  impasto,  are  masterly.    The  detail  of 


ADMIRAL  JOHN  GRAYDOI 


F  RT.  H  AND  :  AFTER 


Churchill's  mouth  and  chin  shews  a 
handling  unique  in  British  painting; 
a  comprehension  of  the  resources  of 
paint  and  brushwork  that  was  quite 
beyond  Hogarth,  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough.  Comparing  this  with 
the  Benbow  of  three  years  earlier  we 
see  how  Kneller's  conception  of 
painting  had  changed  from  a  more 
or  less  literal  rendering  to  transla- 
tion into  the  language  of  paint  and 
brush.  For  a  comparable  use  of 
these  we  must  look  to  Rembrandt's. 

In  Kneller's  Graydon  (c.  1704), 
especially  in  the  right  hand  and 
linen  sleeve  cuff,  and  in  his  Jennings 
(1705) — the  left  hand  lying  along 
his  staff— this  quality  of  direct 
painting  and  translation  is  re- 
peated. It  reaches  its  fullness  and 
most  Rembrandtesque  freedom  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  Sir  Charles 
Wager  of  17 10.     In  Wager's  head 
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a  heavier,  closer,  and  more  "cheesy"  loading  contrasts  with 
the  thinner  texture  of 
Byng's  head  of  the  year 
before.  In  the  Byng  the  op- 
position of  canvas  grain  to 
impasto  is  most  dexterous. 

By  1 7 19,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  Edward 
Hopsonn,  Kneller  had  pas- 
sed through  his  phase  of 
rich  handling,  and  ex- 
hausted his  interest  in  the 
variety  of  pigment's  uses. 
What  he  had  learnt  from 
his  Churchill,  his  Leake  and 
the  others  may  be  discer- 
ned by  comparing  Z/o/«o??tt 
with  the  Buckingham  of 
thirty,  and  the  Benbow  of 
eighteen,  years  before,  in 
which,  though  in  transi- 
tion, the  Van  Dyck-Lely 
formula  subsists.  Vestiges 
of  the  adventurous  hand- 
ling and  zest  for  pigment 
thai  surprise  us  in  the 
Prince  George,  Leake  and 
Churchill  of  c.  1 704  are 
visible  in  the  Hopsonn  of 


1 719;  but  a  sweetening  brush  has  almost  obliterated  the 
zest  and  crisp,  masterly 
assurance. 

Vertue  says  that  Knel- 
ler studied  first  under 
Bol  and  then  Rembrandt, 
and  that  the  effect  of 
those  early  instructions  is 
seen  in  all  his  works.  Yet 
I  doubt  that  we  can  re- 
cognize it  before  < .  1 704 
in  any  convincing  way. 
Born  probably  in  about 
[649,  Kneller  was  at 
'prentice  age  c.  ifih;}.  and 
il  he  came  in  contact  with 
Rembrandt  he  did  so  in 
the  period  of  that  mas- 
ter's broadest,  most  rug- 
ged handling,  and  most 
complete  translation  of 
surface  appearance  into 
the  language  of  paint. 
Had  Kneller  stored  up 
for  forty  years  familiarity 
with  his  old  teacher's 
methods,  to  bring  them 
forth  when  painting  a 
few  of  his  Admirals?  ( )r, 
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while  he  was  engaged  on  them,  had  he  fresh  opportu- 
nity of  examining  his  teacher's  work?  At  Kneller's  house 
Vertue  noted  a  head  of  Rembrandt  ('of  probably  mean- 
ing 'by') ;  but  one  head  hardly  would  account  for  a 
knowledge  of  Rembrandt's  handling  so  intimate  as  that 
suggested  by  those  Admirals.  Kneller  may  have  travel- 
led more  than  we  know:  the  visit  to  Brussels  in  1697 
is  but  one  clue.  Or  were  his  sense  of  paint,  his  tren- 
chant, loaded  brush  and  strange  power  as  a  translator 
achieved  independently?  Pondering  this  we  have  to 
remember  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  interested  in 
a  chiaroscuro  for  which  Rembrandt  seems  the  simplest 
explanation. 

Dahl,  who  shared  the  Admirals  with  Kneller,  was  an 
admirable  craftsman;  sound  and  assured;  after  Sir 
Godfrey's  death,  a  professional  among  amateurs.  But, 
compared  with  the  Kneller' s  of  c.  1704  at  Greenwich 
and  the  best  of  the  KitCat  series,  his  style,  though 
affected  by  Kneller,  is  suave  and  unad venturous.  Of 
Kneller's  school  John  Yanderbank  most  nearly 
approached  their  master,  shewing  in  his  best  pieces 
a  freedom,  breadth  and  interpretation  which  prove  that 
he  recognized  what  Kneller's  style  stood  for.  And  in  his 
best  work,  e.g.  Sir  John  Jennings  at  Greenwich,  Richard- 
son, too,  though  clumsily,  did  his  best  to  profit  by 
Kneller.t 

+  He  r<mam-(|  fundamentally  John  Riley's  offspring.  By  the  way,  what  an 
ri'lmirable  pi- t .  r,|  ,  latismansliip  is  Riley's  John  Ilowlawl.  shewn  recently 
with  the  Woburn  pictures  at  Burlington  House. 


What  Richardson  had  learnt  from  Riley  was,  however, 
his  habitual  practice,  in  which  he  grounded  Hudson, 
whose  'paste'  surfaces  are  enamellesque.  Knapton,  too, 
reverted  to  the  Riley-Richardson  method.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  tribute  to  Riley  that  his  tradition  survived  Kneller,  as 
we  see  in  the  Sir  John  Norris,  at  Greenwich,  perhaps 
Knapton's  best  piece.  Of  course,  to  some  small  extent 
the  foreign  method  of  J.  B.  van  Loo  and  the  more  open 
touch  of  crayon  painting  affected  English  oil  painting  in 
the  1740's. 

Kneller's  progress  from  literal  rendering  to  translation 
into  the  psoper  language  of  brush  and  paint  was  then 
ignored  by  Knapton,  Hudson,  Ramsay  and  Highmore, 
who  continued  the  tradition  of  smooth,  close-textured 
painting  in  which  Reynolds  also  and  Gainsborough  began. 
Reynolds'  Italian  studies  confirmed  his  early  habit,  but 
Gainsborough's  assimilation  of  Van  Dyck's  more  open 
handling  and  then  his  own  ambition  to  preserve  'The 
touch  of  the  pencil,'  instead  of  producing  'smoothness' 
resulted  in  such  exquisite  cadences  and  rhythms  of  fluent 
pencilling  as  those  in  the  Huntington  Art  Gallery 
'Lady  Petre.'  These,  I  recall,  evoked  Toscanini's  most 
sympathetic  admiration.  In  long  silence  he  went  over 
them,  back  and  forth;  then  sighed  and  whispered 
7a  musica,  la  musica.' 

Our  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  use  of  all  the 
photographs  reproduced  in  this  article  are  clue  to  the 
Directors  of  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich. 
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ON   BEGINNING  A 
JAPANESE 

By  JOHN 


COLLECTION  OF 
PRINTS 
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SOME  of  the  pleasures,  and  most  of  the  pitfalls,  to  be 
experienced  by  the  collector  of  Japanese  colour 
prints  are  due  to  the  ground  being  still  to  a  great 
extent  uncharted.  The  art  has  a  by  no  means  extensive 
bibliography  (although  it  includes  some  of  the  most 
charmingly  written  of  all  books  on  prints,  above  all  those 
of  Laurence  Binyon  and  E.  de  Goncourt),  and  save  for 
the  more  famous  artists  such  as  Harunobu,  Utamaro, 
Hokusai  and  Hiroshige,  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  exhaustive  cataloguing.  Oriental  print-makers  lack 
their  Bartsch  and  Passavant,  their  works  have  never  been 
accorded  the  degree  of  minute  attention  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  know  so  thoroughly  the  works  of  the 
western  engravers. 

But,  as  I  said,  this  lack  of  a  large-sc  ale  map  of  the  terri- 
tory is  one  of  the  pleasures — so  much  has  to  be  learned  the 
harder,  but  more  satisfying  way  of  personal  research, 
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trusting  as  much  to  one's  personal  predilection-  -s  to 
authoritative  guides.  And  herein  also,  at  least  for  the 
tyro,  lie  the  pitfalls:  today  there  is  offered  to  the-  collector 
so  much  that  is  spurious,  either  late  reprints  or  downright 
forgeries,  that  only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Un- 
authentic works  of  the  masters  can  ensure  that  port- 
folios are  not  filled  with  plausible  trash. 

So  that  I  think  the  first  precept  for  one  commencing  a 
collection  is  this:  get  to  know,  by  actual  handling  and 
inspection,  as  man)  genuine  prints  of  the  artists  as  you 
can.  It  is  not  enough  to  study  them  in  reproduction,  even 
of  the  best  type:  the  originals  have  a  texture  or  bloom, 
result  of  exquisite  paper  sin  lace,  subtle  printing  and  the 
mellow  ing  effect  of  age,  (h.it  is  not  to  be  re<  aptured  b)  the 
most  refined  of  modern  processes,  l  ite  British  Museum, 
the  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  various  provincial  museums 

have  excellent  collections  both  of  broadsheets  and  ehon 
prints  in  book  form)  and  it  is  in  (heir  print  rooms  that 
acquaintance  should  begin  with  examples  of  all  schools. 
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but  especially  the  earliest,  since,  being  the  rarest,  and  to 
many,  the  most  beautiful,  few  collectors  fail  eventually 
to  covet  prints  of  this  period,  prints  which  are  of  all  others 
the  most  consistently,  and  the  most  deceptively,  copied. 
The  auction  sale  of  any  well-known  collection  is  another 
opportunity  to  view,  even  if  not  to  purchase,  outstanding 
and  well-attested  prints,  and  may  also  give  an  inkling 
of  current  prices  for  fine  proofs. 

My  second  precept  would  be:  Do  not  be  afraid  to  in- 
dulge your  own  preferences,  even  if  it  means  that  you  find 
you  are  amassing  large  numbers  of  late  prints  by,  say,  Toyo- 
kuni's  pupils,  those  thai  arc  universally,  but  I  consider  too 
often  hastily,  despised.  By  the  purist,  this  will  be  con- 
demned as  heretic  al,  but  the  field  of  collecting  is  a  wide 
one  and  among  what  arc  passed  over  as  weeds  by  the 
many,  may  be  garnered  a  handful  of  flowers  not  else- 
where to  be  found. 

Later,  in  the  cant  phrase,  one's  taste  may  be  'formed,' 
and  indeed,  in  my  experience,  it  is  invariable  that  those 
that  first  fall  under  the  heady  influence  of  the  late  prints, 
with  their  riotous  colour  and  complex  design,  end  by 
being  converted  to  the  gentler  hues  and  formal  quietism 
of  the  earlier  masters. 

Before  passing  to  the  prints  themselves,  perhaps  I 
should  touch  upon  the  language  difficulty.  That  it  is 
a  difficulty  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
superable.  Short  of  an  intensive  course  at  the  School  of 
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Oriental  Languages,  most  of  us  will  remain  what  Arthur 
Morrison  rather  contemptuously  dismissed  as  'smatterers' 
so  far  as  the  Japanese  language  is  concerned,  but  that 
smattering,  aided  by  helpful  guides  to  Japanese  names,  is 
usually  sufficient  to  enable  indentification  to  be  made. 
Of  these  guides,  that  appearing  as  an  appendix  to  E.  F. 
Strange's  extremely  useful  little  book  Japanese  Colour 
Prints  (published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office  and  now, 
I  believe,  out  of  print)  is  the  handiest  for  artist's  signa- 
tures. On  the  wider  subject  of  Japanese  names  generally, 
Koop  and  Inada  is  indispensable. 

True,  the  whole  subject  of  Japanese  artists'  names  is 
fraught  with  difficulties,  even  for  the  savants,  owing  to  the 
capricious  way  each  artist  at  intervals  took  to  himself  a 
new  name,  or  a  variant  of  an  old  one:  and  to  the  practice 
of  a  pupil  taking  one  syllable  of  his  master's  name  as 
initial,  or  terminal,  syllable  of  his  own,  thereby  doing 
homage  to  his  master  and  proclaiming  his  artistic  pedigree. 
This  reverential  attitude  did  not  always  last,  especially 
among  rebellious  pupils  and  Shunro,  for  example,  (later 
Hokusai)  falling  out  with  Shunsho,  his  master,  made  haste 
to  shake  off  all  signs  of  allegiance  by  adopting  a  different 
name. 

Another  complication  is  the  dual  readings  possible 
with  certain  of  the  Japanese  characters.  Shunman  may 
be  instanced  here,  who,  although  no  pupil  of  Shunsho, 
originally  signed  using  as  the  first  syllable  the  same  char- 
acter as  was  used  by  those  pupils.   Finding  that  he  was, 
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by  natural  inference  accepted  as,  in  fact,  Shunsho's 
pupil,  Shunman  began  sinning  with  .1  diH'erem  character 
having  the  same  value — to  the  confusion  of  the  Europeans, 
many  of  whom  have  translated  the  name  as  Toshimitsu, 
and  created  two  artists  where  only  one  actually  existed. 

But  none  should  be  discouraged  by  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  Japanese.  It  is  tantalizing  at  times  not  to  be  able  to  read 
the  titles  or  the  poems,  often,  you  feel,  explaining  what 
seems  so  recondite  and  foreign — for  the  Japanese  life 
depicted  by  the  Ukiyo-ye  artists  is  full  of  custom  and  festi- 
val, legend  and  history,  utterly  remote  from  all  we  are 
familiar  with — but  the  consolation  lies  in  this,  that  one  is 
able  the  better  to  judge  a  print  purely  upon  its  artistic 
merits,  without  being  swayed  by  any  adventitious  'liter- 
ary' appeal. 

As  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  'new'  collector,  I  feel 
that,  in  a  short  introduction  as  this,  as  much  ground  should 
be  covered  as  possible,  and  consequently,  no  more  than 
a  sketch  can  be  attempted  of  the  genesis  of  the  Ukiyo-ye 
school  of  painting  to  which  the  majority  of  the  colour- 
print  designers  belonged,  or  of  the  early  history  of  the 
colour-print  itself— still  a  matter  on  which  very  little 
general  agreement  prevails.  Japanese  schools  of  painting 
are  classified  strictly  on  style  and  tutelage,  and  certain 
new  elements  introduced  by  Iwasa  Matahei  in  the  early 
Seventeenth  Century  lead  to  the  soubriquet  of  Ukiyo-ye 
being  applied  to  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
(Uki — transient;  yo — the  world;  ye — pictures:  i.e.,  pic- 
tures of  the  passing  world,  or  of  everyday  life). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  In  no  means  the 


mere  subject  matter  of  their  paintings  that  caused  the 
Ukiyo-ye  painters  to  be  classed  together,  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  worked,  distinguishing  them  from  other 
schools,  even  when  the  same  subjects  were  painted. 

Matahei  left  no  colour-prints,  but  Hishigawa  Moronobu. 
his  follower  (1638-17 14)  illustrated  a  large  number  of 
books,  over  one  hundred  being  listed  by  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Brown  in  her  valuable  Block  Printing  and  Book  Illustrating 
in  Japan.  The  illustrations  are  from  a  single  block  and  are 
characterized  by  a  grandeur  of  conception  coupled  with  a 
superbly  fluent  yet  masculine  line  and  a  use  of  bold  masses 
of  black.  Prints  by  Moronobu  and  his  pupils  Morofusa, 
Moroshige  and  Moronaga  were  sometimes  coloured  by 
hand,  and  from  this  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  first 
simple  colour  prints  of  two  or  three  blocks,  introduced, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Kiyonobu  at  the  turn  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Owing  to  the  centuries-old  use  of  wood-cut  type  for 
books,  a  highly  skilled  school  of  engraving  was  already  in 
existence,  and  the  success  of  the  colour  print  was  partly 
due  to  the  incredibly  skilful  cutting  of  the  artists'  drawings. 
The  drawings,  painted  on  transparent  paper,  were  pasted 
down  on  to  the  block  ('on  the  plank'  not  on  the  'end 
grain'  as  in  modern  western  wood-engraving),  the  wood 
usually  being  sakura,  a  species  of  cherry,  and  comparatively 
soft.    The  key-block  provided  the  black  outlines,  and 
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from  it  were  prepared  further  blocks,  according  to  the 
number  of  separate  colours  to  be  printed.  The  printing 
called  for  a  skill  hardly  less  unerring,  dry  colours  being 
mixed  upon  the  block  with  a  size  derived  from  rice,  and 
the  impression  from  each  block  taken  by  'burnishing,' 
a  baren  or  pad  of  hempen  cord  serving  as  burnisher.  'In 
fact,'  wrote  Arthur  Morrison,  describing  the  process, 
'the  manner  of  the  work — in  which  no  press  is  used : 
nothing  but  the  skilled  pressure  of  the  hand  on  carefully 
painted  blocks — would  better  justify  its  description  as  a 
process  of  water-colour  by  transfer.' 

The  Eighteenth  Century  saw  the  advent  of  a  number  of 
men  who  were  destined  to  bring  the  process,  both  techni- 
cally and  artistically,  to  what  by  common  consent,  was  its 
apogee:  Harunobu  and  his  pupil  Koriusai,  Kiyonaga, 
Shunsho  and  his  pupils  Shunro  and  Shuncho,  Shunman 
and  Shigemasa. 

Even  among  the  Japanese,  who  are  inclined  to  disdain 
the  Ukiyo-ye  School,  Harunobu's  paintings  find  favour, 
and  his  prints  have  long  been  among  those  most  highly 
cherished  by  the  western  world.  Born  in  1724,  his  artistic 
ancestry  is  traced  back,  via  Shigenaga  and  Shigenobu, 
to  Torii  Kiyonobu,  the  founder  of  a  sub-school  of  painters, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  design  colour-prints.  To  Harunobu 
is  ascribed  the  first  use  of  an  over-all  colouring,  as  distinct 
from  the  tinting  of  certain  portions  only,  of  a  print:  his 
colour  being  exquisitely  harmonious  and  the  printing  of 
his  blocks  so  perfect  that  some  have  suggested  that  early 
impressions  were  taken  by  the  artist  himself.  Original 
broadsheets  by  Harunobu  are  among  the  most  sought-after 
and  the  least  obtainable  of  all,  though  prints  from  his 
books,  hardly  less  desirable,  are  still  occasionally  to  be  had. 

This  brings  me  to  the  whole  subject  of  picture  books, 
and  prints  in  book  form.  Most  authorities  are  inclined  to 
neat  as  things  apart  on  the  one  hand  the  separately- 
published  prints  [Ichimai-ye  single-sheet  prints;  or  Nishiki- 


ye,  'brocade  pictures',  prints)  and  on  the  other  the  Ehon 
(picture  books  where  the  text  occupies  a  subordinate  part 
of  the  page)  and  Gwajo  (folding  albums  of  prints).  But  my 
advice  to  the  collector  is  to  devote  as  much  attention  to 
the  prints  in  book  form  as  to  the  broadsheets,  since  in  this 
way  his  scope  is  considerably  widened,  and  furthermore, 
whilst  so  many  of  the  finest  Ichimai-ye  are  practically 
unobtainable  nowadays,  almost  equally  representative 
prints  by  the  masters  can  still  be  had  quite  reasonably, 
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either  in  the  albums  or  separately  when,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, the  albums  are  broken  up. 

In  this  way,  for  instance,  I  have  acquired  some  delight- 
ful examples  of  Harunobu  (from  the  Seird  Bijin  Awase,  or 
Book  of  Beautiful  Women,  of  1770)  whereas  few  authentic 
specimens  of  his  broadsheets,  though  many,  alas,  dubious 
copies  bearing  false  signatures,  can  be  obtained.  Indeed, 
no  collector  can  afford  to  ignore  the  books :  the  Harunobu 
book  just  mentioned,  the  Mitsu-no-Asa  (1787)  of  Kiyonaga, 
the  Seird  Bijin  Awase  Sugata  Kagami  (1776)  of  Shunsho 
and  Shigemasa,  the  Azuma-no-.Xishiki  Matsu  no-Kurai 
(1777)  of  Koriusai,  and  the  Ehon  Haru-no-Wo  (c.  1800)  of 
Kubo  Shunman,  not  to  mention  numbers  of  books  by 
Utamaro  and  Hokusai,  contain  prints  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  any  cabinet. 

Kiyonaga  (1 742-1815)  was  of  the  Torii  line,  and  to  him 
also  are  ascribed  further  innovations  in  the  art  of  the 
colour-print,  both  in  respect  of  a  wider  range  of  subjects, 
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and  a  fuller  palette  of  colours,  than  his  predecessors.  In 
his  mature  prints,  he  shows  a  partiality  for  tall,  slender, 
exquisitely  robed  figures,  drawn  with  an  incomparable 
suavity  and  strength.  Among  his  finest  prints  are  the 
Iris  Garden,  the  Group  in  a  Temple  Garden,  and  the  Promenade 
on  New  Year's  Day  in  the  Toshiwara,  this  last  from  the 
Mitsu-no-Asa  album  of  1 787  mentioned  above. 

Harunobu  and  Kiyonaga  were  not  only  great  in  them- 
selves, but  had  a  wide  influence  on  most  of  their  contem- 
poraries, and  did  much  to  direct  the  trend  of  colour- 
printing  as  a  technical  process.  Of  their  followers,  Harun- 
obu's  pupil,  Koriusai,  is  perhaps,  the  most  individual, 
for  although  his  early  work  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  his  master's  (no  faint  achievement  in  itself)  he  later 
developed  a  most  personal  range  of  subtle  colours  and  a 
superb  aptitude  for  pattern,  reaching  positive  virtuosity 
in  the  long  narrow  prints,  called  hashirakahi,  designed  for 
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decorating  the  external  posts  of  houses,  and  unfortunately 
the  rarer  on  that  account.  But  generally  speaking,  Ins 
surinomo  apart,  Koriusai's  prints  are  more  readily  obtain- 
able than  Harunobu's  and  have  been  less  subjected  to 
forgery. 

Surinomo,  just  mentioned,  were  produced  for  spec  ial 
occasions,  oftenest  as  New  Year's  cards,  but  also  to  com- 


memorate births  and  marriages,  or  any  particularly 
notable  event.  Special  treatment  was  called  for  owing  to 
their  small  size  and  the  subordination  of  the  design  to  the 
inscription,  the  drawings,  often  quite  small,  a  spray  of 
flowers,  perhaps,  or  a  single  figure,  being  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  finish.  Paper  of  fine  quality  was  used  and 
especial  care  lavished  upon  the  printing,  metallic  powders 
and  gauffrage  (a  method  of  'blind'  printing  to  bring  out 
parts  of  the  design  in  high  relief)  being  freely  employed. 
All  told,  surinimit)  arc  anions  the  delights  of  a  collection  of 
Japanese  prints  and  some  collectors  specialize  in  them. 
Owing  to  the  personal  nature  of  surinomo,  they  were  often 
produced  by  artists  who  might  be  termed  amateurs,  and 
numbers  of  unknown  signatures  are  encountered.  Kori- 
usai's surinomo  of  birds  and  flowers  are  among  the  earliest 
of  this  genre,  and  such  prints  as  that  of  a  pair  of  Mandarin 
ducks,  and  another  of  the  Rai-no-Tori,  or  Thunder-bird 
(both  to  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  have 
rarely  been  excelled. 

Contemporary  with  Harunobu  and  his  pupils,  but  inde- 
pendent from  his  school  are  Shigemasa  (1 738-1819), 
Shunman  (1757- 1820)  and  Katsugawa  Shunsho  (1726- 
1792).  The  first  of  these  spanned  in  his  long  life  the  grad- 
ual perfection  of  the  colour-print  and  the  beginning  of  its 
decline,  and  his  own  work,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  print- 
ing and  colouring,  bears  evidence  of  the  rise  and  fall. 
In  his  prints,  which  are  few  and  rare,  this  is  less  apparent 
than  in  his  books,  ranging  from  the  Seird  Bijin  Awase 
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Sugala  Kagami  (Beauties  of  the  Greenhouse,  or  Courtesan 
quarter),  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  Shunsho,  and 
one  of  the  most  prized  of  all  e/ion,  to  the  Kivacho  Shashin 
Dzue,  a  book  of  birds  and  flowers  published  in  1805,  in 
which  the  power  of  drawing  is  unimpaired,  but  the  colour 
and  register  of  the  printer  sadly  unequal. 

The  qualities  that  have  placed  Shunman  among  the 
very  greatest  and  his  prints  among  the  most  sought-after 
and  rarest,  baffle  analysis.  One  w  riter  talks  of 'the  touch 
of  fantasy — almost  weirdness',  another  of  a  'half-mystical 
quality',  though  his  subjects  are  in  no  way  occult;  perhaps 
an  unusual  delicacy  in  colour  and  design,  in  some  way 
linking  his  work  with  that  of  the  older  aristocratic  schools, 
is  responsible. 

His  flower  pieces  and  his  surinomo,  also  generally  floral 
in  subject  and  heavily  gauffraged,  are  most  beautiful,  and 
a  print  like  the  Ladies  Boating  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  shows  to  the  full  the  elvish  grace  of  his  figures  and 
a  colour  harmony  one  would  be  inclined  to  term  dainty 
did  that  word  not  connote  a  possible  weakness.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Shunman  often  outlined  the  unclothed  limbs 
of  his  figures  in  pink,  which  has  unhappily  grown  fainter 
with  age,  causing  an  indistinctness  about  the  faces  and 
hands  that  renders  reproductions  unsatisfactory. 

Shunsho  was  the  head  of  a  sub-school  that,  like  the 
Torii  school,  devoted  itself  largely  to  the  theatre,  pic- 
tures of  actors  in  character  figuring  prominently  among 
their  productions.  Shunsho  himself,  it  is  true,  designed 
most  charming  prints  of  the  courtesans,  the  influence  of 
Kiyonaga  being  evident,  and  in  his  early  work  evinces 
a  distinct  archaism,  a  hint  of  the  early  colour-printers 
following  Moronobu,  whose  pupil  Choshun  (Shunsho's 
master)  is  said  to  have  been.  Shunsho's  prints  often  bear  a 
seal  shaped  like  a  Tsubo  (ajar),  but  this,  of  course,  was 
always  liable  to  plagiarism,  and  his  pupil  Shuncho  openly- 
used  it:  others  were  less  candid.  Among  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished followers  of  Shunsho,  Hokusai,  of  course  takes 
pride  of  place,  but  Shunchd  has  a  certain  sweetness  that 
is  all  his  own.  Standing  a  little  apart  from  the  school 
though  indirectly  connected  after  an  earlier  training  in 
the  Chinese  school,  is  Shunsen,  whose  prints  show  him  to 
have  been  an  eclectic  who  worked  in  a  number  of  pleasant 
styles.  Of  his  print  of  Jo  and  Vba,  the  Spirits  of  the  Pine 
Tree  there  are  two  impressions  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  one  an  early  impression,  the  other  a  late 
reprint,  and  to  see  the  two  together  is  to  receive  an  object 
lesson  in  the  decline  of  the  art.  The  earlier  is  a  harmony 
of  pale  red  and  soft  blue,  the  other  a  discord  in  which 
crude  vermilion  and  mauve  predominate. 

The  above  are  mighty  names,  and  though  they  do  not 
include  all  of  the  masters  of  the  earlier  period  specimens 
of  w  hose  work  a  collector  will  desire — indeed  those  I  have 
omitted,  such  as  Yeishi,  Masanobu,  Masayoshi,  Shiko, 
Sharaku,  would,  in  themselves,  furnish  a  collector  with  a 
sphere  extensive  enough  and  sufficiently  rewarding  to 
engage  all  his  attention — yet  they  do  represent  the  major 
influences  of  the  time,  and  a  study  of  their  prints  will  offer 
the  readiest  way  to  appreciate  the  art  at  its  peak.  Their 
names  may  be  considered  each  as  being  at  the  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ukiyo-ye  school,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
genealogical  tree  where  it  is  least  complex:  but  beneath 
them,  the  names  are  legion  and  so  inextricably  mingled 
cross-influence,  like  inter-marriage,  that  any  clear 
ern  of  descent  disappears.  But  from  this  multitude  a 


few  single  themselves  out  in  Royal  majuscules,  and  no 
account  of  the  Japanese  colour-print,  however  brief,  can 
omit  mention  of  them :  Utamaro,  Toyokuni,  Hokusai  and 
Hiroshige. 

Utamaro  (1 754-1806),  dissolute  and  short-lived,  yet 
contrived  to  design  a  large  number  of  prints  that  have 
come,  from  their  popularity,  to  be  accepted  as  the  'typical' 
Japanese  print:  the  group  of  elegant,  exquisitely-attired 
ladies  of  easy  virtue  engaged  in  some  innocent  occupation; 
the  portrait  bust  of  masterly  pattern,  achieved  with  the 
piled  mass  of  comb-bedizened  black  hair  above  the,  to  us, 
expressionless  pale  oval  face.  Popular  even  during  his 
lifetime  and  collected  ever  since,  no  master  has  been  so 
consistently  copied  and  no  other  signature  so  shamelessly 
forged.  At  his  best,  Utamaro  is  unrivalled  in  his  own  genre 
— the  prints  of  beautiful  women,  already  referred  to,  and 
of  flowers  and  insects.  Of  the  latter,  he  made  one  of  the 
loveliest  books  in  existence,  the  Ehon  Mushi  Erabe  of  1788: 
and  the  collector  is  fortunate  who  acquires,  if  not  the  two 
slim  volumes  themselves  (fortune  too  great  to  hope  for) 
a  single  page,  say  the  Dragon-fly  and  Poppies  or  that  magical 
nightpiecc,  with  the  glow-worm  glimmering  among  the 
grasses. 

Utamaro  had  a  few  very  adept  pupils,  among  them 
Hidemaro,  who  collaborated  with  him  in  the  famous 
publication  dealing  with  the  Yoshiwara,  or  courtesan 
quarter,  the  Seiro  Ehon  Nenju  Gyd-ji  or  'Annual  of  the 
Greenhouses'  (1804).  I  have  chosen  as  illustration  one 
print  of  a  triptych  by  Hidemaro  which,  whatever  it  may 
owe  to  Utamaro's  triptych  Girls  on  the  Beach  at  Ise,  proves 
the  pupil  to  have  a  charm  of  his  own. 

To  see  a  collection  of  early  prints  by  Toyokuni,  such  as 
they  have  at  the  British  Museum,  is  to  realize,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  how  truly  great  an  artist  he  was,  for  his 
reputation  has  suffered  by  the  vast  amount  of  hackwork 
he  performed  or  allowed  pupils  to  issue  under  his  sig- 
nature. He  was  an  artist  that  changed  his  style,  chameleon- 
like, to  agree  with  the  fashion  of  the  time;  his  earlier  work 
being  based  upon  Kiyonaga  or  Shunsho,  and  his  rivalry 
later  with  Utamaro  giving  rise  to  prints  modelled  on  that 
master's.  But  his  own  particular  strength  is  in  his  portraits 
of  actors  and  his  interpretation  of  the  Japanese  drama, 
a  large  sense  of  design  coupled  with  a  daring  use  of  black 
in  mass  giving  these  prints  a  kind  of  intimidating 
magniloquence. 

Among  the  large  number  of  his  pupils,  marked  In  their 
use  of  the  prefix  Kuni  to  their  names,  are  a  few  artists 
whose  work,  at  its  best,  is  fit  to  place  beside  that  of  the 
giants  of  the  preceding  period :  but  such  prints  have  to  be 
sought  out.  I  am  certainly  not  one  of  those  who  accept  the 
generally  expressed  verdict  that  everything  produced  after 
a  certain  date  (1800  to  some,  1815  to  others)  is  'dross.' 
A  great  deal  of  it  is,  having  been  turned  out  to  meet  the 
enormous  demand  of  the  indiscriminative  masses  for  the 
by  now  popular  nichiki-ye  :  hut  it  is  one  of  the  delights  of 
collecting  to  find  in  the  dealer's  box  of  'unconsidered 
trifles'  something  of  great  worth,  and  those  who  study 
prints  and  ehon  of  Kunisada,  Kuniyoshi  and  their 
numerous  following,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  prolific  Kunisada  himself,  indeed,  gives  evidence 
time  and  again  of  powers  that  might  have  raised  him  to 
the  highest  eminence,  but  he  had  a  'fatal  facility,'  and 
perhaps  the  technique  had  already  gathered  too  great 
a  momentum  on  its  downward  course  for  him  to  arrest 
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it,  some  of  his  best  designs  being  spoiled  by  crude  colouring 
and  over-multiplication  of  blocks.  One  dubious  innovation 
in  the  process  during  this  late  period  was  the  creation  of 
'crepe'  paper.  After  impressions  had  been  taken  on  the 
normal  paper,  a  number  of  prints  were  damped  and 
subjected  to  pressure  along  their  edges,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  reduce  their  superficial  area,  the  whole  surface 
becoming  minutely  wrinkled  and  the  paper  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  silk.  The  reduction  in  size — the  area  was 
reduced  by  as  much  as  one-half — caused  an  intensification 
of  the  already  vivid  colours,  and  often  resulted  in  effects 
quite  painful  to  our  eyes.  Even  so,  some  prints,  like  the 
triptych  by  Kunichika  of  which  one  section  is  reproduced, 
never  fail  to  delight  those  who  remain  open-minded,  or 
perhaps  one  should  say  unsophisticated,  in  their  approach 
to  Japanese  prints.  Much  had  been  forfeited  in  the  century 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  first  colour-prints  appeared, 
most  of  all  the  refinement  in  design  and  colour  character- 
ising the  early  masters'  work,  but  it  is  churlish  to  deny 
a  certain  compelling  flamboyance  to  the  prints  of 
Kunisada,  Kuniyoshi,  Kunichika  and  their  contempor- 
aries, even  if  we  admit  the  period  to  be  one  of 
decadence. 

I  have  left  until  last  the  two  masters  whose  lame  rests 
chiefly  upon  their  landscapes.  Hokusai's  oeuvre,  it  is  true, 
embraces  everything,  from  his  apprentice  days  when,  as 
Shunro,  he  produced  prints  of  actors  with  the  same  down- 
drawn,  anguished   month   and  angular  gestures  as  his 


master  Shunsho  drew,  to  the  indescribable  imbroglio  of 
Japanese  daily  life,  legend  and  story  that  forms  the  pages 
of  the  famous  Mangwa,  or  sketchbooks,  two  volumes  of 
which  were  published  posthumously:  but  1  think  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  his  Thirty-six  Views  of  Mount  Fuji 
and  the  scries  of  Waterfalls  and  Bridges  are  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  art  of  the  colour  print,  being  among 
the  supreme  works  not  merely  of  the  Japanese  print  but 
of  the  world's  art. 

But  it  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  any  new  collector 
to  suggest  that  these  are  the  only  desiderata  among 
Hokusai's  productions,  for  good  prints  from  the  series  just 
mentioned  are  only  rarely  likely  to  find  their  way  into  his 
hands.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  multitude  of  wonderful 
prints,  less  know  n  but  eminently  collectable,  and  a  positive 
library  of  illustrated  books,  pages  from  certain  of  which, 
like  the  Ebon  Sumidagawa  Ryogan  Ichiran  (The. Banks  of  the 
Sumida  River)  of  1803-6,  or  the  Shashin  Gwafu  (Birds, 
flowers,  etc.)  of  1814,  are  as  much  to  be  treasured  as  any 
of  the  ichimai-ye.  A  print  is  reproduced  from  one  of  the 
less-known  series  referred  to,  one  of  a  number  Hokusai  did 
of  the  Fifty-three  Stations  on  the  Tokaido  Road,  carried  out  in 
an  unusual  harmony  of  colours,  whose  keynote  is  a  bright 
lemon  yellow,  and  depicting  figures  and  horses  in  the 
artist's  happiest  vein. 

Hokusai's  pupils,  too,  produced  some  splendid  work, 
late  though  it  is.  Hokkei  is  perhaps  the  best,  his  surinomo 
being  much  sought  after.  Shinsai,  another  talented  pupil, 
is  known  only  to  have  produced  surinomo  of  which  one  is 
reproduced,  a  fine  example  printed  with  heavy  gauffrage, 
and  a  lavish  use  of  silver  and  gold,  depicting,  as  New 
Year's  cards  so  often  did,  the  Ship  of  Good  Fortune  with 
the  Cargo  of  Sacred  Treasure,  and  the  Seven  Gods  of 
Good  Luck. 

Hiroshige  is  far  more  restricted  in  his  scope  than 
Hokusai,  though  it  is  incorrect  to  think  of  him  as  a  land- 
scapist  merely — there  is,  for  example,  a  particularly  fine 
series  of  geisha-girls  illustrating  the  'One  Hundred  Poets,' 
and  he  also  collaborated  with  Kesai  Eisen  in  three  volumes 
of  tinted  sketches  called  Ryusai  Gwafu  and  Kesai  Ukiyo  Gwafu 
(c.  1836)  that  abound  in  subjects  as  various  as  those  of 
the  Mangwa  of  Hokusai. 

The  popularity  of  Hiroshigc's  landscapes,  especially  in 
America,  has  caused  a  flood  of  reprints  from  worn  blocks 
and  copies  from  recut  blocks,  so  that  the  collector  has  need 
to  scrutinize  most  carefully  prints  from  the  more  famous 
series,  such  as  the  Fifty-three  Halting  Places  on  tin  Tokaido 
Road  and  the  Eight  Views  of  Lake  Biwa.  Other  se  ts  have  not 
had  this  dubious  compliment  paid  them,  and  the  print 
I  reproduce  is,  I  consider,  proof  of  the  w  isdom  of  casting 
about  beyond  the  few  too-well-known  sets. 

In  an  introductory  article  like  this,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  mentioning  more  than  a  handful  of 'landmark'  artists, 
and  I  am  struck  with  the  omission  of  many  names  no 
collector  can  eventually  afford  to  ignore;  but  to  have 
included  more  would  have  been  to  have  burdened  the 
reader  with  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  and  dates.  In  any 
case,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  once  you  have 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  colour-print,  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  you  have  explored  its  uttermost  confines: 
and  it  is.  alter  all,  onl)  when  a  collector  begins  to  make 
his  own  unaided  discoveries  and  many  are  to  be  made  in 
the  held  of  the  Japanese  print    that  his  enjovment  readies 

it,  highest  pitch. 
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:ter  which  the  latter  wrote  to  Salai. 
:i  was  then  a  youth  of  fifteen.  He  was 
his  master  when  Leonardo  died  at 
x,  near  Amboise,  in  May  of  15 19,  hav- 
aken  care  of  him  devotedly  and  with 


affection.  Two  years  before  this,  when  ill- 
ness had  deprived  Leonardo  of  the  use  of 
his  right  hand,  the  secretary  of  the  Cardinal 
Louis  of  Aragon  reported,  after  a  visit  to  the 
artist's  studio:  'One  cannot  expect  more 
fine  things  from  him.  He  has  well  instruc- 
ted a  Milanese  disciple  Melzi  w  ho  works 
very  well.  .  .  .' 

Unfortunately  for  posterity,  Melzi,  a 
patrician,  was  not  obliged  to  pursue  his  art 
for  a  livelihood  and  he  left  few  paintings. 
Only  two  signed  works  are  known,  one  of 
them  being  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Melzi  family  and  the  other  is  a  drawing  in 
the  Ambrosiana.  A  few  subjects  have  been 
attributed  to  him  on  st)  listi<  grounds,  among 
them  a  head  of  a  woman  in  the  Accademia 
in  Venice,  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
charming  subject  illustrated.  This  painting 
was  formerly  owned  in  England  where  it  be- 
longed to  Sir  John  Leslie.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  it  has  been  in  the  collection  of 
William  A.  Fisher  of  Detroit  and  has  now 
passed  to  the  Institute  as  his  gift. 

The  youthful  and  beautiful  musician, 
standing  with  her  lute  against  a  balustrade, 
beyond  which  the  branches  of  an  orange 
tree  heavily  laden  with  fruit  are  silhouetted 
against  a  golden  sky,  is  richly  garbed.  The 
jewels  of  her  necklace,  belt  and  fillet  show 
the  subdued  fire  of  rubies,  sapphires  and 
pearls  to  which  the  silver-white  of  the  slashed 
sleeves  gives  an  effect  of  lightness  and  deli- 
cacy. Splendour  of  colour  is  softened  and 
chastened  in  harmony  with  the  pensive  gen- 

This  appears  to  be  the  only  work  attribu- 
ted to  Melzi  in  America.  A  painting,  Ver- 
tumnus  and  Pomona  was  in  Berlin  until  the 
war.  and  other  subjects  include  a  Colum- 
bine in  the  Hermitage,  and  a  Holy  Family 
in  the  former  .Wmrs  collection. 


FRANCESCO  MELZI.  1493- if) 70,  the  rare  Milanese  painter 
who  was  a  favoured  pupil  of  Leonardo,  received  as  the  legacy 
of  his  master  not  only  drawings,  manuscripts  and  scientific 
estate  but  something  more  of  the  latter's  qualities  than  other  followers 
of  Leonardo.  Melzi  is  known  through  so  few  works  that  his  merits 
are  less  recognized  than  they  should  be.  For  the  prototype  of  the 
benign  and  gentle  head  of  the  Ideal  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  which  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  one  must  turn  to 
he  St.  Anne  of  Leonardo's  Madonna  and  Child  and  St.  Anne  in  the 
Louvre,  or  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks  of  the  National  Gallery.  Alone 
of  Leonardo's  pupils,  Melzi  has  subtlety  and  mystery.  Luini,  Boltrafho, 
Andrea  Solario  and  Ambrogio  de  Predis  are  all  much  more  concerned 
.  ith  the  external,  with  appearances.  They  are  all  much  better  known, 
but  they  produced  more  than  Melzi,  who  painted  little.  He  was  in 
contact  with  Leonardo  at  least  by  1508  when  he  is  mentioned  in 


PRE-COLUMBIAN  GOLD  AND  JADE 

THE  recent  loan  exhibition  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
American  gold  and  jade  ornaments  from  before  700  B.C.  to  the 
late  Fifteenth  Century,  shown  at  the  Taft  Museum  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  proved  to  be  a  unique  event.  While  a  number  of  exhibitions 
have  been  held  including  stone  sculpture  and  metal  work,  this  was 
limited  to  the  two  prec  ious  materials  tmld  and  jade.  Gold — of  con- 
summate value  to  the  European  explorers — was  held  in  much  less 
esteem  by  the  natives  of  ancient  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Peru,  who, 
however,  appreciated  its  decorative  value  and  used  it  freely  for 
jewellery,  staff-heads,  flasks,  amulets,  sceptres,  small  utensils  and 
figurines.  Jade  was  the  more  highly  prized,  and  objects  in  several 
kinds  of  hard  stones  that  can  be  classed  as  jade,  especially  jadcite, 
are  frequent.  Jadeite  was  not  imported  as  was  at  one  time  thought, 
but  was  found  in  stream  beds  as  water-worn  boulders,  having  come 


ID 
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from  a  source  which  is  un- 
known to-day,  as  it  was  un- 
known in  all  probability  to 
the  original  workers  in  this 
patience-trying  material. 
Technically,  thisjadeite  con- 
tains more  lime  and  magne- 
sia, less  silica  and  soda,  than 
the  jadeite  of  the  Orient, 
and  several  names  have  been 
suggested  to  differentiate  it. 
dinpside-jadrite  having  been 
adopted  in  scientific  litera- 
ture. In  colour  the  jades  of 
ancient  America  are  of 
various  shades  of  green,  from 
those  of  greyish  cast,  to  in- 
tense hues  of  emerald-like 
quality  or  tinged  with  blue. 
It  also  ma;  be  white  or  grey. 

Jades  in  the  exhibition 
chiefly  represented  Mexico 
— Toltec  and  Aztec  in  cen- 
tral Mexico,  Olmec  on  the 
south-east  coast  and  the  Mix- 
tec  and  Zapotec  cultures  on 
the  south-west.  Jades. if  May- 
ail  origin  came  from  Central 
America,  and  South  America 
furnished  little  in  the  jade 
group  and  was  represented 
only  by  a  nephrite  figure 
from  (  :<  >l<  u  1 1 1  >i  i. 

The  Olmec  jades  are  of 
exceptional  quality  and  in- 
cluded a  group  of  fifteen, 
from  which  a  statuette  of  a 
priest  in  green  jade,  holding 
a  jaguar  infant  in  his  arms, 
from  the  collection  of  Alas- 
tair  Bradley  Martin  is  illustrated.  '  )thers  wi  re  seated  figures,  a  mask, 
pendant  and  a  pectoral,  showing  perfee  t  mastery  of  the  medium.  Mr. 
Martin's  piece  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  collection  of  the  Chasseloup 
Laubat  family  in  France. 

The  methods  used  by  the  Indians  for  working  jade  are  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  of  the  lVabody  Museum,  Harvard,  who 
contributed  the  notes  for  the  catalogue,  says  that  no  tools  for  saw- 
ing jade  have  been  found,  but  it  was  presumably  done  by  thin  slabs 
of  wood,  possibly  sandstone  and  pumice,  with  drills  made  of  cane 
or  bone,  accomplished  the  abrasion  and  grinding  necessary,  al- 
though how  the  flowing  lines  of  some  of  'the  pice  es  w  n  e  w  rough!  is  a 

The  gold  work  included  notable  examples  of  the  Chavin  culture 
of  northern  Peru  (before  700  B.C.)  as  represented  by  plates,  a  stirrup 
cup,  water  jar  and  plume  pins.  In  this  section  was  a  group  said  to 
have  come  from  the  site  of  Chavin  de  Huantar,  which  included  a 
flute  of  gold,  spoons,  gorget  and  ear  spools.  The  Chimu,  Nasca  and 
Inca  cultures  added  a  succession  of  objects  show  ing  the  treatment  of 
gold  at  periods  leading  to  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  conquerors. 
These  melted  down  and  sent  to  Europe  quantities  of  gold  that  built 
Philip  IPs  ill-fated  Armada  commanded  by  the  reluctant  leader,  the 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  and  furnished  the  royal  exchequers  of 
more  than  one  nation.  Only  a  small  amount  of  Pre-Columbian 
gold  work  exists  to-day,  found  chiefly  in  archaeologic  al  excavations. 

The  collections  drawn  upon  included  those  of  the  Honourable 
Robert  Woods  Bliss,  George  Hewitt  Myers.  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Art,  Wadswortli  Atheneum 
and  other  sources  private  and  public. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

WHILE  the  diffic  ulty  of  procuring  fine  examples  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  furniture  and  silver  is  still  a  subject  of  concern 
for  American  dealers,  the  quality  of  the  pieces  shown  at  the  New 
York  Antiques  Fair  at  the  Armory  in  New  York  last  autumn  was 
exceptionally  high.  For  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  type  of  objects  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  as  more  of  the  leading 
dealers  have  participated  and  the  fact  that  on  this  last  occasion  the 
Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America  took  part  as  a  group, 
brought  into  the  showing  a  very  large  representation  of  the  leading 
dealers.  A  number  of  fine  pieces  of  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale  and 
satinwood  furniture  were  shown,  with  English,  Continental  and 
Chinese  export  porcelain,  Staffordshire  ware.  English  silver,  English 
and  American  glass,  English  and  Irish  lustre  chandeliers  and  lighting 
fixtures,  fine,  early  textiles  embroideries,  metalwork  and  other 
objei  ts. 

Outstanding  examples  of  English  furniture  were  noted  especially 
at  the  exhibits  of  Arthur  S.  Vcrnay,  the  Symons  Galleries,  and 
Needham's  Antiques.  American  furniture  was  shown  by  Ginsburg 
and  Levy.  C.  W.  Lyon,  and  by  David  Stockwell  of  Philadelphia. 
Porcelain  formed  the  chief  offering  from  1).  M.  &  P.  Manheim  and 
Philip  Suval ;  antique  jewels  and  gold  snuff  boxes  from  A  La  Vieille 

Illustrated  is  a  tripod  table,  of  about  1  740-50.  from  the  Symons 
Galleries,  the  work  of  Abraham  Roentgen,  171  1  —  1 793.  who  was 
established  for  a  time  in  England  and  returned  to  Ncuwied  near 
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Coblentz  to  work  in  the  Chippendale  style.  The  brass  inlay  is  typical 
of  the  work  of  Roentgen,  who  also  used  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl 
as  an  inlay.  The  tripod  table  was  also  a  favoured  form  with  him.  and 
one  is  illustrated  in  Macquoid,  Volume  III.  page  201.  Fig.  20. 

The  pair  of  Gardner  porcelain  wall  brackets  with  ormolu  candle- 
arms  for  three  lights,  shown  by  A.  R.  Nesle,  was  an  unusual  item. 
The  bisque  figures  of  cupids  are  well  modelled  and  the  whole  a  dis- 
tinguished expression  of  rocaille  ornament.  Francis  Gardner,  the 
Fnglishman  who  established  a  porcelain  factory  near  Moscow  about 
1765,  was  responsible  for  the  fabrication  of  a  superior  grade  of  porce-  • 
lain  in  Russia  at  the  time  the  Russian  rulers  were  encouraging  the 
arts  in  Western  style.  Gardner,  who  came  into  Russia  before  1750 
in  some  form  of  trade,  began  to  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  about  1755  but  did  not  apply  for  a  patent  until  ten  years 
later.  Among  the  works  of  the  earliest  output  were  well-modelled 
figures  (Alexander  Popoff  in  The  Connoisseur,  August  1 935 ) -  His 
production  eventually  attracted  court  notice  and  he  received  orders 
for  table  services  from  Catherine  the  Great. 

The  breakfront  bookcase  with  pierced  gallery  top  from  Needham"s 
Antiques  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  Chippendale  period 
about  1760.  It  shows  the  persistence  of  the  architectural  type  of 
bookcase  which  had  been  favoured  by  Kent,  who  gave  to  this  article 
of  furniture  an  architectonic  quality  even  when  it  was  a  movable 
piece  and  not  an  integral  part  of  the  interior. 

The  early  form  of  English  silver  communion  cup,  shown  by  S.  J. 
Shrubsole,  with  the  London  mark  and  date  letter  P  for  1552-3,  is 
of  great  interest  in  showing  the  form  with  wide  shallow  bowl  which 
preceded  the  Elizabethan  cup  of  inverted  bell  shape.  This  piece  of 
Edward  VI  silver  has  recently  come  to  light  in  America,  having  been 
owned  here  for  so  long  a  period  that  the  time  of  arrival  in  this  country 
is  unknown.  It  has  never  been  exhibited  before,  or  its  presence  noted. 

The  maker  used  as  his  mark  an  orb  and  cross,  a  device  favoured 
by  several  early  sixteenth-century  makers  recorded  by  Jackson.  This 
maker  is  the  one*w  hose  mark  w  as  found  on  an  Elizabethan  communion 
cup  at  Horn<  astlc  Lane  dated  1 566,  recorded  by  Cripps  on  page  424 
in  the  eleventh  edition  of  Old  English  Plate  (1926). 

A  FLEMISH  PRIMITIVE 

A DELIGHTFUL  Flemish  primitive  by  a  master  close  to  Roger 
van  der  Weyden  is  seen  here  in  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  the 
Master  of  Magdalen  Legend  w  hich  since  1941  has  been  in  the  private 
collection  of  Mary  Van  Berg  in  New  York.  It  is  now  part  of  a  group 


of  Dutch.  Flemish.  Italian.  English  and  French  masters  which  she 
brought  from  Brussels  to  America  some  years  ago.  In  the  Van  Berg 
collection  is  a  painting  of  the  meeting  of  the  Archduke  Albert  of 
Austria  and  the  Infanta  Isabella  in  the  cabinet  of  Cornells  van  der 
Geest,  by  Willem  van  Haecht.  1593- 1637,  which  attracted  consider- 
able notice  several  years  ago  when  lent  to  the  W'adsworth  Atheneum 
in  Hartford.  It  is  well  known  to  students,  having  been  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House  in  1907,  and  at  Bruges  in  the  same  year,  while  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Huntingfield.  This  painting  shows  an  interior 
hung  with  many  great  canvases,  some  'lost'  to-day,  others,  well 
known.  Among  them  is  The  Battle  of  the  Amazons  by  Rubens. 

The  panel  by  the  Magdalen  Master  was  in  the  hands  of  Julius 
Bohler  about  1 909  and  later  was  in  the  collection  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  The  artist  is  an  unidentified  painter  of  the  Van  der  Weyden 
School,  working  in  Brussels  about  1500.  The  fine  linear  quality,  so 
distinguished  in  the  taut  refinement  of  drawing  seen  in  Van  der 
Weyden,  is  evident  here  also.  If  the  painter  has  not  such  depths  of 
emotion  as  Van  der  Weyden  displays,  he  was  interested  in  nature 
and  contemporary  life  or  he  would  not  have  portrayed  in  such  detail 
the  garden  background.  Here  is  a  literal  impression  of  a  medieval 
garden,  showing  its  neat  arrangement  of  raised,  oblong  beds  held  in 
shape  by  stones  or  brick,  a  type  which  the  courtyard  made  most 
practical  for  the  growing  of  pot  herbs  and  simples  in  early  times. 
The  Magdalen  Master,  so  named  by  Dr.  Max  Friedlander,  was  the 
painter  of  a  Crucifixion  based  on  Van  Eyck  in  which  he  introduced 
the  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  this  motif  was  copied  by 
Quentin  Massys  and  others.  He  is  also  known  for  his  use  of  the  motif 
of  the  Madonna  and  sleeping  child,  based  on  a  work  by  Roger  Van 
der  Weyden. 

SUGAR  URN  BY  A  BALTIMORE  MAKER 

THE  graceful,  classic  sugar  bowl  in  the  form  of  a  covered  urn, 
made  by  a  Baltimore  silversmith,  Charles  L.  Boehme,  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  early  American  silver  at  Tiffany's. 
This  collection,  which  is  not  for  sale,  has  grown  to  include  the  work 
of  Peter  Van  Dyck  of  New  York,  Paul  Revere,  John  Burt  and  Samuel 
Coburn  of  Boston,  Joseph  Richardson  of  Philadelphia  and  other 
eighteenth-century  American  silversmiths.  The  value  of  such  a  group, 
which  is  not  dispersed  as  fast  as  pieces  are  assembled,  is  obvious,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  on  display  in  a  dealer's  gallery  brings  it  to  the 
attention  of  many  who  are  possibly  not  familiar  with  the  Clearwater 
collection  and  other  American  silver  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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flare  to  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  The  design  of  the  cover,  with  its  double 
row  of  beading  is  pleasing,  and  the  little  vase-shaped  finial  repeats 
in  miniature  the  chaste  lines  of  the  urn  itself. 

On  the  square  base  is  a  brilliant  impression  of  the  maker's  mark. 
This  piece  also  shows  the  eagle  of  tin-  national  seal  wine  h  was  adopn  d 
as  a  Baltimore  mark  sometime  after  1800.  The  significance  of  it  as 
more  than  a  patriotic  emblem  on  Baltimore  silver  has  never  been  fully- 
understood.  There  was  no  long  established  goldsmith's  hall  in  any 
American  city,  but  from  Dr.  T.  Hall  Pleasants'  Maryland  Silversmiths 
we  may  infer  that  a  system  of  inspection  was  adopted  in  Baltimore 
some  time  after  1800.  Plate  was  passed  by  accredited  silversmiths  and 
an  eagle  stamp  was  apparently  used  to  signify  their  approval. 
ANTIQUE  AUTOMATONS 

AN  exhibition  of  160  automatons  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
iVeenth  Centuries,  all  of 
them  superb  works  of  art  and 
all  in  perfect  running  order, 
was  a  noteworthy  event  at  the 
galleries  of  A  La  Vieille  Russie 
last  autumn.  Such  an  exhibi- 
tion has  never  been  held  before 
in  Europe  or  America,  al- 
though travellers  in  Switzer- 
land have  seen  comparable 
objects  at  the  museum  at 
Neuchatel.  But  in  no  cosmo- 
politan art  centre  has  a  large 
assemblage  of  these  rare  fan- 
tasies in  gold,  jewels  and 
enamel  ever  been  brought  to- 
gether before.  The  fact  that 
the  event  was  held  for  the 


When  the  mechanism  starts  she  walks  forward,  her  long,  slender 
pointed  gilt  shoes  showing  beneath  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  while  her 
hands  move  across  the  strings  of  the  instrument.  Had  it  been  an 
eighteenth-century  piece,  its  maker  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
until  music  sounded,  and  it  is  this  addition  which  particularly  dis- 
tinguishes the  later  pieces. 

The  eighteenth-century  French  and  Swiss  makers  reached  super- 
lative heights  in  combining  the  principles  ol  mac  hmery  with  the  arts 
of  the  jeweller,  the  enameller,  the  setter  of  stones.  In  London  James 
Cox.  a  mechanical  genius  who  died  in  1788,  had  a  museum  of 
mechanical  toys  and  singing  birds  at  Spring  Gardens.  Much  of  his 
work  went  to  the  Orient,  and  some  of  it  has  found  its  way  back  again, 
such  as  the  rare  example  from  the  Linsky  collection  which  originally 
was  a  presentation  piece  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  in  1766.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  clock  mounted  on 
■a  chased  and  engraved  <  hariot  dec  orated  with  rubies,  diamonds  and 
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large  group  from  his  great 
collection,  and  these  made  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
only  for  this  event.  Among 
American  collectors,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Matthew  P.  McCollough 
made  a  number  of  important 
contributions. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum 
lent  a  table  piece  showing 
Diana  riding  on  a  stag,  for- 
merly in  the  Gutmann  collec- 
tion and  presented  to  the 
museum  some  years  ago  by 
the  late  J.  P.  Morgan.  This 
Augsburg  work  of  the  early 
Seventeenth  Century  is  so  con- 
structed  that  the  entire  piece- 
moved  along  the  table  and, 
according  to  custom,  wherever 
it  stopped  the  person  nearest 
removed  the  stag's  head,  actu- 
ally a  cup,  and  drank  its  con- 
tents. Another  of  these  early 
pieces  is  here  illustrated,  a 
lady  in  gilt  bronze,  her  cos- 
tume beautifully  rendered,  a 
stiff  bell-shaped  dress  en- 
graved with  a  floral  design. 
In  her  hands  she  holds  a  lute. 
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pearls.  A  coolie  pushes  the  chariot,  on  which  is  seated  a  lady  holding 
a  fan  in  one  hand,  a  bird  in  the  other.  As  the  chariot  advances  the 
brlls  strike,  the  fan  turns,  the  bird  flutters  its  wings. 

A  number  of  the  designs  are  worked  out  around  the  figure  of  a 
magician,  and  show  a  combination  of  music  and  movement  which 
well  deserves  the  suggestion  of  magic.  A  small  gold  box  shows  a  land- 
scape in  varicoloured  gold  and  enamels,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
design  is  a  man  in  a  pointed  cap,  the  magician.  The  mechanism  starts 
and  at  a  blow  from  his  wand  a  vase  springs  from  the  ground ;  a  second 
blow  brings  flowers  from  the  vase,  a  third  produces  a  bird  on  top  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  bird  flutters  its  wings  and  sings,  all  this  worked 
out  on  the  scale  of  a  few  inches.  A  rare  snuff  box  by  John  Rich  of 
London  from  the  Sandoz  collection  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Under 
the  lid,  painted  with  allegorical  figures  on  top.  is  the  facade  of  a 
Greek  temple  whose  enamelled  columns  change  in  colour  from  blue 
to  yellow  and  to  red  at  appropriate  movements  of  the  magician. 
Another  piece  from  the  Sandoz  collection  is  a  magic  gold  pistol  which 
fires,  instead  of  a  bullet,  a  flower  with  expanding  petals,  which  sprays 
perfume. 

The  works  of  Pierre  Jaquet-Droz,  I  721-91,  who  worked  in  Geneva, 
and  his  apprentice  (later  partner),  Jean  Frederic  Leschot,  1746-1827, 
are  especially  famous.  They  had  a  London  branch  under  Henri 
Maillardet,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  a  well-known  family  of 
Swiss  watchmakers.  Another  name  well  known  in  this  field  is  that  of 
Jacob  Frisard,  1  753-1812,  who  worked  in  Geneva,  Bienne  and  Lon- 
don, and  was  famous  for  bis  singing  buds.  1 1c  was  among  those  chiefly 
responsible  for  improvements  to  the  mechanism  which  turned  the 
earlier  whistle  to  bird-like  notes. 

JADE  ALTAR  SET  OF  THE  CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD 

AX  extraordinary  jade  altar  set  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  which 
./a.  was  once  in  the  Summer  Palace,  the  Yuan  Ming  Yuan,  has  long 
been  in  an  English  collection  and  having  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic- 
is  now  to  be  seen  at  Gump's  in  San  Francisco. The  set,  illustrated  here, 
is  exceptional  in  being  complete,  with  incense  burner  of  tripod  form, 
1  wo  beakci -shapi-d  vases  and  two  candlesticks.  Thev  are  of  spinach 
green  nephrite,  possibly  from  Yarkand,  which  was  a  great  source  of 
ade.  Buslmell,  in  his  two-volume  work  on  Chinese  art.  mentions  that 
1!  nephrite  came  from  Yarkand  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
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the  reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  and  the  exceptional  size  of  the  blocks  made 
possible  the  fabrication  of  large  jars,  vases,  and  other  pieces.  There  is 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  set  originated  at  that  time,  since  it 
may  possibly  have  been  made  earlier,  but  although  a  date  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  could  reasonably  be  claimed,  it  seems  safer  to 
assign  this  series  of  vessels  to  the  Eighteenth.  The  type,  however, 
following  the  pattern  of  early  Chinese  bronzes,  was  introduced  in 
the  Ming  period.  The  fine  cloisonne  stands,  which  are  original,  are 
of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period. 

The  censer  modelled  on  the  ting  or  sacrificial  food  vessel,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  pierced  finial  in  the  form  of  a  four-clawed  dragon.  The 
vases,  which  were  used  for  floral  offerings  on  the  altar,  are  of  ku  type. 
The  candlestii  ks  are  most  unusual  in  form. 

The  trumpet  form  for  the  altar  vase  was  highly  favoured  at  the 
time  as  indicated  by  a  Chinese  work,  the  T'ing  Shih,  or  History  of 
Vases,  by  Yuan  Hung-tao,  which  notes  that  the  finest  altar  flower 
vases  then  in  private  collections  were  in  ku  form.  An  accident  has 
apparently  happened  to  one  of  these  while  in  use,  having  been  over- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  branches,  a  small  break  occurred  which 
was  then  repaired,  but  as  a  precaution  against  repetition  of  the  dis- 
aster, a  brass  plate  and  button  were  attached  to  both  vases  and  their 
stands  to  hold  them  securely. 

The  burning  of  incense  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  the 
sacrificial  ceremony  and  goes  back  to  remote  times  in  Chinese  history. 
Every  home  had  its  altar  table  where  the  head  of  the  household 
lighted  incense  in  honour  of  the  household  gods.  The  dragon  was  the 
favourite  form  for  the  finial  of  the  censer  and  through  his  coils  the 
smoke  ascended.  The  support,  whose  tripartite  form  is  said  to  sym- 
bolize the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  has,  at  the  juncture  with  the  bowl, 
well-designed  lions'  heads.  The  panels  carved  in  all  over  design  in 
relief  on  censer  and  beakers  are  divided  by  still  higher  rib  carvings, 
like  the  flanges  on  the  bronzes  they  imitate. 

This  set  came  out  of  China  in  i860  when  troops  commanded  by- 
Lord  Elgin  took  possession  of  the  Summer  Palace.  Many  of  its  furn- 
ishings came  into  the  auction  market  in  Peiping  shortly  after  and  the 
jade  altar  set  was  acquired  by  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Bengal  Engineers 
serving  with  Lord  Elgin.  It  has  come  down  in  the  former's  family 
and  was  acquired  recently  from  a  descendant.  Elgin  was  a  great 
public  servant  as  well  as  a  fine  soldier.  He  died  twenty  months 
after  his  appointment  ( 1 86 1 )  as  governor-general  of  India. 
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MASTAI'S  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTOR) 

THE  recently  published  Mastai's  National 
Directory  of  the  Art  of  Antique  Trades  (1950) 
is  the  fourth  issue  of  a  valuable  work  which  first 
made  its  appearance  in  1942  as  the  innovation 
of  its  compiler  and  publisher,  Boleslaw  Mastai 
of  New  York.  It  is  revised  and  enlarged,  and 
contains  several  new  features,  such  as  a  listing 
of  European  museums  and  a  department  devoted 
to  interior  decorators.  The  Directory  is  organized 
so  that  18,000  names  of  American  dealers  can  be 
consulted  alphabetically,  geographically  and 
according  to  their  specialities,  the  latter  under 
headings  such  as  antiques,  Americana,  arms  and 
armour,  coins  and  medals,  paintings,  silver,  etc. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections,  easily 
marked  by  the  colour  of  their  pages.  A  blue  sec- 
tion at  the  front  contains  the  names  of  over  two 
thousand  museums  and  their  directors,  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Canada  and  Mexico,  as  heretofore,  and 
in  addition,  European  museums.  The  466  entries 
for  the  British  Isles  exceed  by  a  little  more  than 
forty  those  for  the  United  States.  France  is  repre- 
sented by  (180;  Italy  by  105;  Belgium  by  157; 
Switzerland  by  55,  and  the  Netherlands  by  53. 

A  green  section  at  the  back  of  the  book  con- 
tains an  auction  record  of  paintings  which  have 
brought  $500  or  over  for  the  period  June  1946- 
June  1950. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  AND  THE 
ANTIQUE  TRADE— AN  AMERICAN  VIEW 

MARKED  approval  of  an  editorial  in  The 
Times,  London,  October  20th,  1950,  on 
Export  of  Works  of  Art  has  been  expressed  by 
American  dealers.  As  the  editorial  pointed  out, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  John  Anderson's  com- 
mittee may  be  successful  in  freeing  the  British 
antique  trade  from  restrictions  without  affecting 
the  balance  of  payments  unfavourably.  As  con- 
ditions stand  to-day,  the  former  lucrative  trade 
between  English  and  American  dealers  is  slowing 
down  to  a  stop  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  want  to  buy  and  the  English  would 
presumably  like  to  sell.  The  American  dealer 
on  a  buying  trip  in  London  finds  either  that 

there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  items  that  he  knows  he  can  sell,  or, 
secondly,  that  those  he  wants  have  risen  in  value  to  a  price  that  he 
cannot  afford,  or  thirdly,  that  they  are  of  the  type  which  come 
under  the  heading  of  national  heritage  and  sale  is  forbidden. 

On  his  side,  the  English  dealer  cannot  replenish  his  stock  from 
American  sources  because  he  cannot  buy  from  'hard  currency' 
countries.  Yet  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  buy  here  where  there 
are  many  pieces  saleable  in  England  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
in  America.  To  restore  a  circulation  of  goods  between  the  two 
countries  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  the  opinion  of  American 
dealers  that  some  system  could  be  devised,  of  benefit  to  both,  which 
would  also  help  to  increase  the  dollar-wise  position  of  England.  The 
system,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
dangerous  loopholes  which  the  export  of  art  objects  always  provides 
for  sending  capital  abroad,  and  also  eliminate  the  reprehensible 
device  of  under-invoicing.  It  only  requires  supervision  by  competent 
authorities  according  to  a  regular  system,  which  the  B.A.I). A.  is 
well  fitted  to  render,  as  soon  as  the  Board  of  Trade  has  delegated  it 
to  do  so. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  a  common  experience:  an  American 
dealer  has  had  for  years  in  his  stock  a  pair  of  fine  seventeenth-century 
English  chairs  for  which  there  is  great  appreciation  in  England;  tin  \ 
belong  to  a  type  of  furniture  very  popular  with  collectors  here  several 


decades  .1-0,  but  unfashionable  u  1  An  in  i(  a.  w  here  taste  is  <  a  pi  k  ions 
and  changeable.  An  English  dealer  would  like  to  buy  them,  but 
cannot  send  capital  out  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
has  Chippendale  chairs  that  the  American  dealer  would  like  :..  buy 
but  present  prices  are  too  high  for  him.  If  the  English  dealer  could 
buy  the  seventeenth-century  chairs,  the  American  dealer  would 
gladly  agree  to  use  the  whole  sum,  and  as  much  again,  on  the  pur- 
chase of  antiques  in  England. 

In  the  opinion  of  Stephen  J.  Jussel,  president  of  Arthur  S.  Vernay, 
Inc.,  whose  firm  has  for  many  years  held  a  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  antique  market  in  New  York  and  London,  the  American  dealer 
would  in  fact  be  willing  to  guarantee  the  expenditure  with  the  English 
dealer  of  a  sum  double  that  which  the  English  dealer  spent  in  buying 
from  him,  and  obviously  both  would  be  gainers,  as  well  as  the  trade 
in  general.  So  that  the  whole  transaction  should  be  above  reproach 
in  all  instances.  Mi.  |ussel  and  other  dealers  here  think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  idea  if  the  Hoard  of  Trade  were  to  invest  the  H.A.I). A. 
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take  charge  of  this  part  of 
the  two-way  transactions. 
If  this  could  be  done  a 
market  which  is  coming 
dangeroush  near  a  stand- 
still will  be  revitalized.  For 
very  many  years  London 
has  enjoyed  the  position 
of  being  the  greatest  art 
market  in  the  world:  and 
if  that  condition  is  chang- 
ing to-day,  it  is  not  from 
lack,  or  quality,  of  goods, 
but  because  of  restrictions 
on  trade. 

It  is  a  queer  fact  that 
many  of  the  galleries  of  the 
leading  American  dealers 
in  English  furniture  have 
a  quantity  of  excellent 
pieces  that  are  unsaleable 
in  America  but  would  sell 
immediately  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  an 
American  collector,  re- 
cently returned  from  Lon- 
don, reported  being  unable 
to  find  a  single  mirror  of 
a  desired  type  anywhere  in 
London,  but  found  four  in 
the  stock  of  just  one  gallery 
in  New  York.  This  is  an 
ironical   and  unnecessary 


tastes;  partly  that  of  a  How  of  antiques  in  one  direction  for  too  long 
a  period;  and  partly  manufactured  by  legal  devices  designed  for 
trade  relations  of  a  different  pattern  than  those  of  the  antique  mar- 
ket. For  nearly  half  a  century  America  has  been  a  great  market  for 
English  antique  furniture,  glass,  silver  and  porcelains  of  a  very  fine 
type.  The  dispersal  of  estates  and  collections  that  unavoidably  comes 
with  time  has  made  New  York  a  selling  market  as  well  as  a  buying 
market  and  until  London  and  New  York  dealers  are  able  to  do 
business  freely  things  will  remain  in  the  present  atrophied  state. 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  dealers  here  is  how  to 
rectify  a  situation  which  promises  to  grow  worse.  How  can  it  be 
brought  about  that  the  Board  of  Trade  be  moved  to  invest  a  corn- 


sale  of  antiques,  such  as  on 
the  two-to-one  basis  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Jussel?  That 
the  B.A.D.A.  could  handle 
such  an  inten  hangr  is  self- 
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:er  Guille, 
Ltd.,  Alfred  Phillips,  presi- 
dent of  the  Symons  Gal- 
leries, Douglas  Carson  of 
Steuben  Glass,  Inc..  A.  R. 
Nesle  of  A.  R.  Nesle  &  Co.. 
and  J.  E.  Treleaven  of 
Needham's  Antiques. 

RICHARD  CATON 
WOODVILLE.  SR. 

MARVIN  C.  ROSS, 
curator  of  Mediaeval 
and  Subsequent  Decora- 
tive Arts  at  Walters  Art 
Gallery,  Baltimore  I. 
Maryland,  U.S.A.,  is 
making  a  study  of  the 
Baltimore  painter,  Richard 
Caton  Woodville,  Sr., 
1825-55,  most  of  whose 
works  have  disappeared. 
He  was  the  father  of  the 

English  illustrator  and  portrait  painter  of  the  same  name,  who  spent 
his  later  years  in  London.  Mr.  Ross  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
readers  of  the  connoisseur  regarding  any  of  the  elder  Woodville's 
paintings  which  may  exist  in  English  collections. 

PITTSBURGH'S  MELLON  INSTITUTE  is  to  study  materials 
and  techniques  for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  announces  a  fellow- 
ship sponsored  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Washington,  D.C.  The 
object  will  be  to  develop  new  materials  and  techniques  for  the  fine 
arts,  for  use  in  original  work  and  restoration.  In  seeking  better 
materials  for  the  artist,  the  fellowship  will  apply  the  latest  methods  o. 
research  in  chemistry  and  allied  sciences  with  the  best  of  facilities. 
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HUTFIELD    AND    ITS  COLLECTIONS 

THE   RESIDENCE   OF  MR.   AND   MRS.   EDWARD    F.  HUTTON 
AT  WESTBURY,  LONG  ISLAND 


By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 
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THE  collection  of  English  furniture,  paintings  and  ai  t  objects 
at  Hutfield,  the  Eong  Island  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Edward  F.  Hutton,  is  one  of  those  unknown  to  the  public, 
where  the  arts  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  are  brilliantly  represented. 
It  is  not  generally  realized  how  many  treasures  of  the  decorative  arts 
of  England  have  found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic.  Museum  col- 
lections are  relatively  limited,  although  there  arc  line  examples  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and,  only  recently,  there  lias  been  installed 
in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  some  noteworthy  furniture  of  tin- 
period  1715-1750  through  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
Crane.  In  private  collections,  however,  there  are  to  be  found  main 
pieces  which  were  formerly  in  the  Leverhulme,  Mulliner,  Percival 
Griffiths,  Plender  and  other  greal  English  collections.  An  historic 


Chippendale  commode  from  Raynham  Court  has  long  been  in 
America,  and  there  are  a  number  of  examples  of  early  Georgian  fur- 
niture formerly  at  Hamilton  Palace  whic  h  are  now  in  private  col- 
lections along  with  piece  s  from  Croome  Court,  Blenheim,  Stowe, 
and  Temple  Newsam.  Many  of  the  pane  lled  rooms  from  Hamilton 
Palace-  have-  been  brought  ..v.-.  in  their  entirety.  Carving  by  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons  from  Cassiobu.v  Park  is  installed  at  Castle  Hill,  the 
former  Crane  residence  near  Ipswich.  In  several  instances  original 
English  buildings  have  been  transferred  stone  by  stone-,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  late  Alexander  W'eddell  of  Richmond.  Virginia,  found, 
on  a  trip  to  England,  that  a  line  old  building  w  as  in  danger  of  demo- 
lition and  dec  ided  to  save  it  by  bringing  it  to  America.  Thus  il  was 
that  W  arwit  k  Priory  was  brought  at  ross  the  Atlantic  and  re-erected 
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on  the  outskirts  of  Richmond  as  Virgi 
the  public  to-day. 

When  Mr.  David  Wetherfield  of  Blackheath,  the  well-kno 
lector  of  English  clocks,  died  about  thirty  years  ago,  half  of 
lection  came  to  America  to 
Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc.,  and 
as  a  result  one  hundred  fine 
old  English  clocks  are  now  in 
American  collections  from 
this  source.  One  of  them  is  at 
Hutfield. 

Outstanding  at  Hutfield  is 
a  set  of  Chippendale  furni- 
ture in  the  original  Soho 
tapestry  coverings,  made  for 
the  family  of  Sir  Clayton  East 
of  Hall  Place,  near  Maiden- 
head, Berks.  This  salon  suite 
is  in  yellow  ground  tapestry, 
somewhat  like  a  set  at  Cheven- 
ing,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope.  There  is  now  re- 
maining in  the  East  suite  a 
settee,  an  armchair,  and  six 
side  chairs,  although  origin- 
ally there  were  probably  two 
settees,  six  armchairs,  and 
from  six  to  twelve  side  chairs. 
However,  it  is  unusual  to 
find  so  many  surviving  pieces 
of  a  great  series  such  as  this 
still  in  company  with  each 
other.  The  wood  is  a  close- 
grained  Cuban  mahogany 
which  has  made  possible  the 
exceptionally  crisp  carving. 
The    essential    character  of 


Eighteenth  Century,  which  depends  on  its 
magnificent  carving,  derives  from  the  fact 
that  the  hardness  of  the  wood  made  it  the 
best  possible  medium  for  the  carver,  and  as 
the  Englishman  had  so  long  excelled  in 
wood  carving,  the  craftsmen  of  Chippendale's 
period  could  make  full  use  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  introduction  of  mahogany 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 
The  French  did  not  discover  the  worth  of 
mahogany  until  much  later,  and  then  com- 
bined it  with  ormolu,  but  the  full  beauty  of 
the  wood  was  never  realized  more  fully  than 
in  the  pieces  made  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  England,  superbly  carved  and  with 
the  beautifully  patterned  crotch  mahogany 
veneer  on  case  pieces.  Fortunately  the 
English  cabinet-maker  very  early  gave  up 
the  parcel-gilding  which  he  had  formerly 
given  to  walnut,  and  the  full  beauty  of 
mahogany  was  allowed  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
perfection. 

The  Clayton  East  chairs  have  pierced  vase- 
shaped  splats  formed  of  interlacing  strap 
work  outlined  with  rich  foliation  and 
enclosing  a  diamond.  This  design  appears  in 
Dutch  chairs  and  is  also  known  in  a  primitive 
variant  in  New  York  work.  There  is  further 
foliation  across  the  top  rail  and  styles,  which 
are  finished  below  with  reeding  and  fluting. 

^cPlo^chesham  The  seat  rails  of  a11  the  pieces  are  carved  a11 
the  way  with  a  design  approaching  a 
guilloche,  although  the  circles  do  not  inter- 
lace, and  are  suggestive  of  Chippendale's  chairs  for  the  library  at 
Nostell  Priory  (Macquoid  and  Edwards  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture, 
Vol.  i,  page  38).  The  acanthus  and  shell  on  the  cabriole  are 
handled  with  exceptional  delicacy  and  freedom,  and  the  French 
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scroll  toe  shows  further  leafage 
executed  with  that  combination  of 
strength  and  grace  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  English  work.  This  set 
undoubtedly  originated  in  one  of  the 
shops  in  the  St.  Martin's  Lane 
district,  where  a  group  of  cabinet- 
makers, carvers,  and  other  tradesmen 
were  concentrated  in  the  middle  of 
the  Century  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  great  houses  of  the  period. 

There  is  an  amusing  sidelight  on 
mid-eighteenth-century  taste  in  The 
London  Tradesman  by  R.  Campbell, 
1747,  in  which  he  offers  suggestions 
to  young  artisans  who  wish  to 
become  cabinet-makers.  'The 
cabinet-maker  is  by  much  the  most 
curious  workman  in  the  wood  way 
except  the  carver,  and  requires  a 
nice  mechanic  genius  .  .  .  the  youth 
who  designs  to  make  a  figure  in  this 
branch  must  learn  to  draw,  for  upon 
this  depends  the  Invention  of  new 
Fashions  and  on  that  the  Success  of 
his  Business.  He  who  first  hits  on 
any  new  whim  is  sure  to  make  by  the 
Invention  before  it  becomes  common 
in  the  trade;  but  he  that  must  always 
wait  for  a  new  Fashion  till  it  come 
from  Paris,  or  is  hit  upon  by  his 
Neighbor,  is  never  likely  to  grow 
rich  or  eminent  in  this  way.' 

This  indicates  not  only  that  the 
influence  of  French  work,  which 
had  been  evident  in  England  since 
the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
was  still  in  effect,  but  also  that 
novelty  was  appreciated.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  Director.  Chippen- 
dale implies  that  he  has  let  his 
imagination  suggest  any  number  of 
fancies.  'My  pencil  has  but  faintly 
copied  those  images  that  my  fancy 
has  suggested,'  and  later  he  says 
that  if  the  designs  are  too  elaborate, 
they  can  be  simplified  or  new 
combinations  can  be  worked  out 
on  his  suggestions.  This  indicates 
that  new  effects  were  appreciated  to 
a  greater  extent  than  we  realize, 
when  we  see  certain  basic  forms  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
even  tin  same  general  treatments  in  ornament  adopted  continuously. 
Yet  there  was  constant  variety  within  certain  limits,  and  the  designer 
need  be  no  more  restricted  than  he  chose  to  be.  The  somewhat  un- 
usual treatment  here  was  an  invention  of  a  carver  with  imagination, 
who  had  knowledge  of  tradition  combined  with  originality. 

A  very  fine  long-case  clock  by  Joseph  Knibb,  formerly  in  the 
Wetherfield  Collection,  has  been  mentioned  as  at  Hutfield. 
Although  Joseph  Knibb,  the  greatest  of  the  Knibb  family  of  clock- 
makers,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Clock-Makers'  Company  in  1670. 
worked  in  London,  he  is  referred  to  in  the  Company's  books  as  of 
Oxon.  Most  of  his  clocks  were  made  in  London,  but  the  present 
example  is  ;i  very  rare  one  inscribed  Hanslop.  It  is  in  an  ebony  case 
and  was  made  probably  about  1705.  This  is  an  example  of  a  group 
of  (locks  which  have  special  striking  works  on  the  locking-plate 
principle.  It  strikes  on  two  bells,  a  large  and  a  small,  and  by  this 
system  indic  ates  the  hour  very  briefly,  in  a  concise  method  of  telling 
nice-  whic  h  should  be  apprec  iated  by  all  Iniuied  individuals  or  those 
who  suffer  from  sleeplessness.  The  hour  of  twelve,  for  instance,  is 
.  nnounced  by  two  stroke  s  from  the  larger  bell  and  two  from  the 
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smaller  one.  The  strike  of  one  on  the  small  bell  indic  ates  one-  o'cloc  k, 
followed  similarly  at  two  and  three  o'clock  by  two  strokes  and  three 
strokes  respectively.  At  four  the-  condensed  system  conies  into  opera- 
tion. There  is  one  stroke-  on  the  small  bell  followed  by  one  on  the 
large.  At  five  there  is  one  stroke  on  the  large  bell.  At  six  o'clock 
one  on  the  large  and  one  on  the  small.  At  seven  o'clock  the  re  is  one 
on  the  large  and  .wo  on  the  small,  etc.  Each  stroke  on  the  small 
bell  stands  for  the  Roman  unit  [,  and  each  stroke  on  the  large,  for 
a  Roman  V.  This  system  is  not  only  pleasant  to  live  with,  but  it  is 
much  easier  on  the  striking  mechanism,  as  it  requires  only  thirty 
blows  to  tell  the  complete  round  of  hours,  while  the  full  number 
would  be  seventy-eight.  To  carry  out  this  system,  there  are  two 
hammers,  and  two  sets  of  lifting  pins,  one  being  on  each  side  of  the 
pin-wheel.  • 

In  the  entrance  hall  at  Hutfield  hangs  a  great  English  sporting 
painting,  John  Wootton's  Warren  Hill,  Newmarket.  This  is 
probably  the  best  work  in  this  country  by  the  artist  who  is 
so  brilliantly  represented  at  Althorp,  and  who  had  as  a  patron 
John  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  also  Viscount  Weymouth  at 
Longleat.  Wootton  has  shown  here  the  hill  at  Newmarket  with 
a  view  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  the  distance  and  the  broad  stretches  of 
the  downs  which  caused  Charles  I  to  make  Newmarket  a  fashionable 
horse  racing  centre.  The  foreground  is  full  of  interesting  detail.  In 
the  right-hand  corner  is  Tregonwell  Frampton,  keeper  of  the  run- 
ning horses  at  Newmarket  in  the  reigns  of  William  III,  Queen 
Anne,  George  I  and  George  II.  Wootton's  portrait  of  Frampton  in 
his  old  age  is  well  known.  In  the  centre  is  the  artist  himself,  sketch- 
ing the  scene.  In  the  middle  distance  a  two-horse  chaise  is  arriving 
and  the  King,  presumably  George  I,  is  about  to  alight  in  order  to 
take  up  his  position  in  the  royal  chair,  from  which  he  will  view  the 
gallops  of  the  horses  in  training.  Among  them  is  the  famous  Bloody- 
Shouldered  Arabian.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  horses  are  being  led 
down  the  hill  in  the  foreground.  Here  is  a  painting  which,  although 
not  of  a  race,  is  one  of  the  historic  records  of  the  English  turf.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Chesham,  who  lent  it  to  the 
National  Works  of  Art  Exhibition  at  Leeds  in  1868. 

In  the  dining-room  at  Hutfield,  where  the  panelling,  cornice  and 
architectural  trim  are  from  Plaistow,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, there  is  a  fine  pair  of  Alkens,  The  Find  and  The  Death,  which 
flank  Ferneley's  Full  Cry,  and  elsewhere  in  the  collection  is  the  latter 
artist's  portrait  of  Lord  Lismore.  The  Alkens  represent  that  master 
of  fox  hunting  subjects  at  his  best.  These  paintings,  which  were 
formerly  owned  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Henry  Bourke.  Wootton 
Hall,  Ashbourne.  Derbyshire,  are  mentioned  in  Squire  Oshaldeston : 
his  Autobiography,  page  37: 

'.  .  .  Look  at  Aiken's  two  lovely  paintings  of  The  Find  and  The 
Death  and  you  will  see  what  breadth  of  handling,  what  know- 
ledge of  detail,  and  what  true  creative  imagination  Henry 
Aiken  could  display  when  he  was  moved  to  his  highest  level.' 

Sporting  subjects  are  of  great  interest  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutton, 
and  one  of  their  treasures  in  porcelain  is  a  Derby  dessert  service  of 
twenty-one  pieces  with  fox  hunting  scenes  attributed  to  Cuthbert 
Lowton,  about  1790- 1796. 

Of  very  great  interest  at  Hutfield  is  the  collection  of  English  and 
French  ship  models.  The  most  important  (on  the  console  table  next 
to  the  stairway)  is  an  early  nineteenth-century  bone  model  of 
an  English  frigate,  showing  its  full  equipment  and  rigging,  and 
measuring  five  feet  from  stem  to  stern.  Other  models  include  an 
early  seventeenth-c  entury  Frenc  h  bone  model  of  a  frigate.  Couronne, 
and  there  is  an  English  seventeenth-century  wood  and  gesso  model 
of  the  famous  galleon,  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.  A  French  man-of-war, 
1  7110.  /.(  Majt  slui'itx.  w  as  made  by  French  prisoners  of  war  in  F,ngland 
during  the  Napoleonic  struggle,  and  is  constructed  of  meat  bones. 

Mr.  Hutton's  collection  of  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth- 
century  sporting  guns  is  a  notable  one,  and  includes  examples  of  the 
finest  French  workmanship.  Sometimes  as  long  as  two  years  was 
spent  on  the  completion  of  a  single  gun.  The  work  of  the  ciseleur  and 
the  refinements  he  added  in  chasing  and  engraving  of  the  metal 
parts,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  wood  carver  on  the  stock,  were  of  the 
same  excellence  as  would  have  been  given  to  the  finest  silver  plate  and 
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salon  furniture.  The 
period  represented  shows 
the  developments  in  the 
sporting  gun  after  1 760, 
when  game  began  to  be 
shot  on  the  wing.*  A 
demand  for  a  lighter, 
more  easily  managed 
piece  arose  which  was 
met  by  a  form  of  double- 
barrel  shotgun  which  is 
not  greatly  different  from 
the  present  one.  The 
flint  lock  was  further 
perfected,  and  other  im- 
provements which  had 
been  worked  out  on  the 
duelling  pistol  were  given 
to  the  sporting  piece.  A 
single-barrel  flint-lock 
fowling  gun  made  about 
1720  has  its  lock  plate 
engraved  with  a  design 
of  a  deer  hunting  scene 
and  other  Renaissance 
motifs  on  the  trigger 
guard  plate  and  fore  part 
of  the  stock,  making  it 
a  work  of  great  beauty. 
A  signed,  double-bar- 
relled muzzle-loading 
flint-lock  (in  the  same 
illustration)  represents 
the  gunsmith  Carlot  of 
St.  Etienne,  1 780,  and 
there  is  a  muzzle-loading 
flint-lock  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Countess 

de  Patura  to  Marshal  le  Febre,  Marshal  of  Frana 


*  'Shooting  living'  was  practised  in  Ital\  in  i«>|n  anil.  also.  ••< .  .isionallv 
in  France  at  about  the  same  date.   In  1684  Kit  hard  Blome  published  his 

Gentleman's  Reeteahnns  and  claimed:  'It  is  now  the  Mc.de  to  si  1  IK  11114  ' 

Two  plates  in  his  book  (one  of  which  is  signed  'Arthur  Soly  fecit  1683') 

portrays  a  man  in  the  act  of  shooting  Ikiny  birds.    SI  tinti  living  1  .11111 

generally  into  use  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  but  was  still  considered 
to  be  quite  an  accomplishment  in  1720. 


S  1  111-  11  Mi 


took  part  with  Bonaparte  111  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory.  He 
became  Marshal  of  the  Empire  in  1804. 

Of  particular  importance  is  a  work  of  the  royal  gunsmith,  Le 
Page,  in  a  single-barrel  flint-lock,  also  shown,  which  belonged 
to  Louis  XVIII.  Its  silver  bead  fore  sight  and  silver  rear  sight 
are  modelled  with  leaves  and  other  motifs,  while  the  butt  end  of 
the  barrel  is  engraved  with  urns,  columns,  hunting  trophies.  The 
walnut  stock  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  barrel.  On  the  right- 
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HOLBEIN  AND  OTHERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

THERE  was  much  food  for  reflection  offered  to  every  thought- 
ful person  who  visited  the  two  exhibitions  shown  side  by 
side  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  winter.  A  strange  juxta- 
position indeed!  On  the  one  hand  was  seen  the  perfection  of  art 
according  to  the  academies,  as  attained  by  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  and  on  the  other  the  utter  rejection  and  abandonment  of 
all  their  teachings  and  traditions.  Never  till  the  present  century  has 
such  a  complete  schism  taken  place  in  our  conception  of  the  arts. 
How  both  points  of  view  can  be  held  by  the  same  people  passes 
comprehension.  Neither  in  my  own  belief  are  they,  in  spite  of 
assertions  to  the  contrary. 

To  the  first  exhibition,  Works  by  Holbein  and  other  Masters  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  we  can  honestly  and  gratefully  pay 
homage  for  its  magnificence.  All  honour  to  the  selectors  and  to  the 
lenders.  Much  as  we  must  regret  that  there  was  no  painter  of  English 
blood  and  birth  worthy  to  stand  in  this  august  assemblage,  we  can 
at  least  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  country  has  always  been 
among  the  most  prominent  of  art  patrons.  When  we  consider  the 
known  portraits,  mainly  of  the  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Flemish 
hook,  produced  here  before  the  first  coming  of  Holbein  in  1 526, 
11  must  have  seemed  as  though  perfection  had  been  reached  at  a 
single  bound.  How  crude  these  earlier  works  must  have  appeared 
>•  side  the  consummate  attainments  of  the  young  master  from  Basle. 
Even  though  many  problems  of  painting  had  not  yet  been  solved, 


or  even  sighted,  such  as  colour  affected  by  atmosphere,  changes  of 
light,  the  analysis  of  shadow  colour,  reflexions,  or  the  juxtaposition 
of  other  colours,  Holbein's  powers  of  reading  a  face  were  so  excep- 
tional and  his  draughtsmanship  so  faultless  that  nothing  seems 
wanting.  When  we  look  at  these  men  and  women  of  his  time  we  can 
dream  them  into  life,  which  is  a  quite  impossible  feat  when  we 
confront  some  of  the  alleged  portraits  in  the  Ecole  de  Paris  Exhibition. 

Many  of  these  Tudor  portraits  are  of  personages  lacking  in  physical 
beauty  of  feature,  and  one  is  led  into  wondering  what  a  fashionable 
modern  painter  would  have  done  with  such  sitters.  As  is  well  known, 
personality  and  charm  can  do  much  to  mitigate  an  otherwise 
unprepossessing  face,  even  so  much  as  to  tempt  the  artist  into  liberties 
with  the  drawing.  Tricks  of  lighting  are  other  adventitious  aids. 
There  is  nothing  of  these  with  Holbein.  His  perfection  of  drawing, 
his  marvellously  penetrating  and  cool  objective  eye,  safeguarded 
him  from  the  fallaciousness  of  flattery  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
caricature  on  the  other.  The  long  nose  of  Erasmus,  as  seen  in  all  his 
portraits,  is  a  part  of  the  man  himself,  bringing  him  to  life,  so  that  we 
know  him  as  he  was,  and  the  exactitude  with  which  King  Henry  VII  I's 
bloated  features  and  absurdly  small  mouth  are  delineated  did  nothing 
to  lose  Holbein  the  favour  or  the  patronage  of  the  King  till  the  end 
of  his  life.  It  is  said  that  the  last  work  executed  by  Holbein  was  the 
circular  portrait  of  the  King's  tenderly  loved  son,  afterwards  Edward 
VI  (lent  to  this  exhibition  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York)  ;  proof  enough  of  the  monarch's  appreciation  of  his 
court  painter. 

It  was  this  receptive  and  memorizing  eye,  cultivated  to  a  degree 
hitherto  unprecedented,  and  perhaps  never  excelled,  upon  which 
Holbein  relied.  The  mechanism  of  portraiture  as  practised  in  his  day 
was  to  paint  from  careful  drawings  done  from  the  life.  These  drawings 
were  then  traced,  or  sometimes  pounced,  on  to  the  wood  panel,  and 
the  work  finished  in  a  hard  enamel-like  pigment  of  remarkable 
durability,  having  little  or  no  oil  in  its  composition.  Hence  pictures 
of  this  period  are  in  markedly  better  preservation  than  many  later 
ones  in  the  oil  medium.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  large 
number  of  portrait  drawings  by  Holbein  now  in  the  Royal  Collection 
at  Windsor,  were  part  of  the  master's  stock-in-trade,  found  in  his 
studio  after  his  death,  to  be  worked  from  as  required.  From  this 
source  came  the  large  number  of  repeat  portraits  which  continued 
to  be  made  up  till  the  early  years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
this  also  gives  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  drawings,  after  showing 
signs  of  wear,  have  been  retouched  by  later  hands. 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  this  assemblage  of  masterpieces  at 
Burlington  House  was,  naturally,  the  priceless  contribution  made  by 
His  Majesty  the  King.  Apart  from  the  incomparable  series  of 
Holbein's  paintings  and  drawings  and  the  interesting  and  extremely 
instructive  work  by  his  followers,  we  are  vastly  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  Italian  and  Flemish  paintings  and  drawings 
by  masters  universally  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  of  their  schools. 
Among  the  most  world-renowned  of  the  drawings  were  examples 
from  the  Windsor  Castle  collection  by  Luca  Signorelli,  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael,  whilst  the  Royal  Academy  showed  its  great  Cartoon 
by  Leonardo  for  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Anne  and  St.  John. 
A  drawing  by  Michelangelo,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  IlSilenzio, 
deserves  particular  mention  here,  from  the  fact  that  it  was,  to  quote 
the  catalogue,  'one  of  the  glories  of  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  has  remained  unnoticed  by  modern  writers  on  the 
artist.'  It  was  made  about  1538-40,  probably  as  a  present  for  one 
of  his  friends,  and  was  famous  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  when  it 
was  often  reproduced  in  paintings  and  engravings.  The  drawing 
represents  The  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  'in  silence'  while  the  Child  sleeps. 
The  Infant  St.  John  is  wearing  a  'camel  skin,'  and  in  the  case  under 
the  bench  is  an  hour-glass.  Giorgione  was  represented  in  splendour 
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by  one  of  his  very  few  unquestioned  works.  The  Adultress  brought 
before  Christ,  from  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery.  Lord  Halifax  lent  his 
painting  A  Young  Man  with  a  Glove  alternately  described  as  by  Titian 
or  Giorgione,  which  has  puzzled  generations  of  critics,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  early  Titian.  Tintoretto,  Veronese, 
Rubens,  Bernini  and  other  masters  figured  in  works  generously  lent 
to  the  exhibition,  but  seldom  seen  by  the  public.  Among  the  rarities 
was  the  Mythological  Subjei  /,  by  Dosso  Dossi,  belonging  to  the  Marquess 
of  Northampton,  the  subject  of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
interpreted.  We  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  deal  at  greater  length 
with  this  interesting  and  poetically-minded  painter  in  some  future 
issue.  Unfortunately  no  photograph  is  at  present  available. 


THE  ECOLE  DE  PARIS  GALLIMAUFRY  AT  THE  R.A. 

IN  a  recent  address,  Sir  Gerald  Kelly,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  reported  to  have  told  his  hearers  that  in  the  past 
fifty  years  a  new  art  (this  Ecole  de  Paris)  had  arisen,  and  that  few  of 
our  students  during  recent  years  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  was  being  painted  in  France  and  of  passing  judgment  upon  it. 
This,  apparently,  is  the  reason  for  the  appearance  on  the  walls  of 
that  once  sacrosanct  institution  of  this  fantastic  travesty  of  the  uses 
of  paint.  The  President  also  warned  us,  quite  unnecessarily,  against 
'prejudice.'  In  common  with  many  others  the  present  writer,  for 
quite  a  few  years  longer  than  Sir  Gerald  Kelly  himself,  has  been 
only  too  familiar  with  these  aspects  of  'modernism'  which  have 
manifested  themselves  under  various  abstruse  titles  and  have  raged 
like  an  epidemic  throughout  the  world.  Xeilliei  does  the  President's 
statement  hold  good  for  the  younger  generation,  since  our  art 
galleries  in  every  direction  have  been  swamped  with  similar  produc- 
tions for  at  least  a  couple  of  decades,  and  masses  of  them  sent  on 
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tour  through  the  provinces.  Sir  Gerald  has  received  much  lip-service 
and  written  adulation  in  the  Press  for  his  courage  in  assembling  this 
exhibition,  but  in  our  own  view,  he  would  have  shown  far  greater 
(  ourage.  as  did  his  predecessor,  in  denouncing  these  eccentricities 
which  he  is  pleased  to  call  'very  choice  examples.'  It  may  strike 
those  who  know  and  admire  the  President's  fine  work,  as  being 
strange  that  in  his  own  practice  he  makes  no  attempt  to  emulate 
the  Elide  de  Paris  or  adopt  any  of  its  tenets.  In  his  foreword  he  tells 
us  'there  has  been  too  much  -far,  far  too  much — written  and 
spoken  about  modern  art.'  With  this  we  agree,  since  in  spite  of  the 
reams  of  paper  and  rivers  of  ink  expended  on  it  we  have  neve  i  yi  I 
come  across  a  reasonable  exposition  of  these  crudities,  nor  heard  a 
sensible  remark  uttered  in  their  favour. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  'our  students'  will  not  be  perverted  by  this 
bouleversement  of  all  rule-  and  tradition.  The  prim  iples  taught  by 
Nature,  or  derived  from  it.  still  are  the  only  safe  foundation  for  the 
artist.  Let  us  recall,  and  let  those  arrogant  pcrverters  of  Nature  take- 
to  heart,  Durer's  words  of  profound  wisdom,  'I  hold  that  Nature 
is  our  teacher  and  that  the  fanc  ies  of  men  are  foolishness.' 

The  exhibition  is  certainly  a  revelation  of  the-  mental  condition 
of  those  who  countenance-  it,  even  though  their  consc  ience-  forbids. 
If  you  feel  you  have  got  to  believe  in  I  his  kind  of 'art'  because  you 
are  told  to,  you  should  go  and  re-read  Gulliver  in  Balnibarbi. 

It  is  rather  odd  to  find  Chirico  represented  in  this  collection  by 
a  work  (dated  1913)  after  his  recent  denunciation  of  the  entire 
school  and  his  recantation  of  his  former  beliefs.  There  are  a  few 
worthy  canvases  whic  h  do  something  to  redeem  the  general  un- 
pleasantness of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  works  by  Bonnard  and  his 
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friend  and  ibllower  Vuillard,  distinguished  by  that  beauty  of  colour 
which  was  a  peculiar  gift  of  both  painters. 

Since  this  remarkable  use  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  been  received 
with  a  chorus  of  delighted  approval  by  the  professional  art  critics, 
we  may  assume  that  the  sculptured  group  of  Samson  slaying  the 
Phillistines  by  Giovanni  Bologna,  facing  the  visitors  as  they  enter 
the  galleries,  is  symbolic  of  the  Samsons  of  the  Press,  wielding  the 
usual  weapon  which  they  apply  when  discussing  matters  of  art. 


CLEANED  PICTURES  AT  TEMPLE  NEWSAM  HOUSE 

WE  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Leeds  Art  Calendar,  normally 
published  as  a  quarterly  by  the  Leeds  Art  Collection  Fund 
and  the  Leeds  Corporation.  The  present  issue  however  embodies 
the  last  two  numbers,  and  is  full  of  interest,  apart  from  its  being 
devoted  mainly  to  the  activities  of  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery  and  Temple 
Newsam  House.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  our 
readers  this  useful  and  informing  little  magazine,  which  has  not  yet 
attracted  the  attention  it  deserves  and  which  is  published  at  the 
price  of  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free.  There  are  few  publications  of 
this  kind  in  the  country,  York  is  a  notable  instance,  and  those  which 
exist  well  merit  more  than  local  patronage.  Evidently  Yorkshire  is 
strongly  to  the  fore  in  art  appreciation.  The  present  issue  has  well- 
produced  illustrations  of  recent  acquisitions,  and  well-written  articles. 

Truly  what  is  one  person's  loss  is  another's  gain.  The  dispersal  of 
the  collection  at  Boynton  Hall,  near  Bridlington,  enabled  Temple 
Newsam  House  to  acquire  some  fine  pieces  of  English  furniture. 
Boynton  Hall,  founded  by  one  of  Cabot's  commanders,  and  which 
nave  refuge  to  Oueen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  the  home  of  twelve 
generations  of  Stricklands  in  direct  line  and  now  stands  sadly 
unoccupied  for  the  first  time  in  four  hundred  years.  Among  the 
more  important  items  sec  ured  were  a  mahogany  side  table  and  a 
wine  urn  and  sideboard  pedestal,  believed  to  have  been  made  for 
mi  Geortie  Stric  kland  by  Vile  and  Cobb  about  1767.  From  the  same 
collection  rame  the  painting   Still  Life  with  Floicers  and  Dead  Came. 


by  Pieter  Casteels  1004-1749).  This  is  given  a  full-page  illustration. 
Many  other  acquisitions  are  described  in  the  review. 

From  the  large  number  of  paintings  presented  to  Leeds  by  Lord 
Halifax  in  1948  many  have  been  cleaned  or  partly  cleaned  and  were 
placed  on  exhibition  at  Temple  Newsam  last  year.  Having  been  in 
store  for  a  number  of  years,  most  of  these  badly  needed  the  attention 
of  the  expert  restorer.  In  the  result  a  few  were  found  to  be  works  by 
minor  artists  or  mere  copies.  But  some  interesting  and  valuable 
finds  were  made.  Among  them  was  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  signature 
on  a  large  painting  of  Ettropa  and  the  Bull,  which  had  been  correctly- 
attributed  to  Luca  Giordano,  and  the  painting  itself  responded  by 
yielding  an  unexpected  brilliance.  A  similar  thing  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  large  St.  John  the  Baptist  by  Guido  Reni.  There  is  an 
almost  identical  version  of  this  picture,  in  the  exhibition  recently 
seen  at  Burlington  House,  which  belongs  to  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 
Another  painting  which  was  vastly  improved  by  cleaning  was  a 
quite  remarkable  picture,  Battle  between  Knights  at  Shertogenbos.  an 
armoured  melee  by  Geraert  Leckerbeenen,  about  whom  hardly 
anything  is  known,  but  the  work  is  of  extraordinary  fascination. 
A  full-length  portrait  by  Phillipe  Mercier  of  John  Philips  of  Thorner 
at  the  age  of  116,  has  also  been  satisfactorily  cleaned,  also  a  small 
landscape  which  revealed  the  signature  of  Jan  Wyck,  two  allegorical 
paintings  by  a  seventeenth-century  Italian  artist,  so  far  unidentified, 
and  some  eighteenth-century  French  and  English  portraits.  In 
consequence  of  the  interesting  revelations  made  by  cleaning  some  of 
the  paintings  were  shown  in  an  unfinished  state,  showing  partial 
overpaintings.  additions  and  unsuspei  ted  pentimenti.  These  discoveries 
are  of  particular  value  to  students,  and  the  work  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  hope  of  more  interesting  finds. 

One  of  the  paintings  at  Temple  Newsam  which  came  from 
Hickleton  Hall,  a  large  canvas  Ruins  and  Figures,  by  Leonardo 
Coccorante,  dating  probably  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  has  given  rise  to  a  well  worth  while  inquiry  upon 
this  artist  by  William  Wells.  Coccorante.  about  whom  very  little 
appears  to  be  known,  was  a  Neapolitan  and  the  author  of  many 
composite  pictures  of  those  Roman  or  quasi-Roman  ruins  once 
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Fashionable  with  English  connoisseurs  and  eagerly  acquired.  Like 
many  other  such  works  these  have  been  until  recently  ascribed  to 
Pannini.  The  almost  certainty  of  the  authorship  of  the  picture  at 
Temple  Newsam  is  confirmed  by  two  other  paintings  by  the  same 
artist,  also  reproduced,  and  shown  side  by  side  with  an  authentic 
example  by  Pannini,  a  much  more  accomplished  painter.  The  writer 
does  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Coccorante,  but  he  is 
deservedly  given  a  place  in  a  group  of  inventors  of  architectural 
capricci  so  popular  at  a  time  when  the  revival  of  interest  in  Roman 
and  Greek  remains  consequent  upon  the  archaeological  activities, 
occupied  the  minds  of  educated  Europeans. 


A  GAINSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION  AT  BATH 

A MOST  interesting  programme  of  art  events  is  to  be  staged 
at  Bath  in  connexion  with  the  Festival  e  if  Britain,  from  May  20th 
tojune  2nd.  The  Bath  Assembly  of  1951  is  ten  be  the  largest  in  s.  ope 
yet  held,  and  the  most  spectacular  in  open-air  events,  day  and  night. 
The  theme  chosen  is  The  West  Country  in  Art,  Music,  Ballet,  Archi- 
tecture, Literature,  Drama,  Puppetrv  and  P;tgeaiitr\ .  (  lonimisM-m 
readers  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  exhibition  devoted  to 
Gainsborough,  who  although  an  East  Anglian  by  birth,  first  achieved 
fame,  and  what  fortune  came  to  him,  through  his  associations  with 
Bath.  It  was  in  1758  that  he  came  to  this  city  of  fashion  and  took 
rooms  at  the  corner  of  Abbey  Street,  now  the  site  of  the  Pump  Room 
annexe.  Later  he  moved  to  higher  ground  on  Lansdown,  and  in 
1776  to  No.  17,  The  Circus.  About  thirty  portraits  and  landscapes 
by  the  painter  have  been  promised  by  various  owners  in  the  West 
Country  and  elsewhere,  but  among  those  of  special  interest  we  may- 
mention  the  portrait  of  James  Qiiin,  the  celebrated  actor  and  rival 
of  David  Garrick,  graciously  lent  by  H.M.  the  King,  and  one  of 
David  Garrick,  from  the  collection  of  the  Viscountess  Swinton. 

Bath,  which  suffered  severe  damage  during  the  recent  war,  will 
have  an  architectural  exhibition  of  its  principal  features,  arrayed 
in  the  famous  Octagon  Chapel  in  Milsom  Street.  The  scheme 
envisaged  is  a  'key  plan'  which  visitors  may  study  and  afterwards 
go  about  the  city  and  note  what  Bath  has  to  show  as  a  whole. 
Reproductions  of  maps  or  plans  of  Bath  from  Roman 
times,  made  to  scale,  are  to  be  shown.  It  is  also  hoped  to 
produce  a  new  architectural  map  of  Bath,  relating  the  ex- 
hibits to  the  actual  buildings  in  the  city.  Picturesque 
features,  which  reflect  past  history,  will  be  the  water 
pageant,  in  which  an  orchestra  in  eighteenth-century 
costume  will  play  Handel's  Water- Music  as  they  come  up 
the  Avon  in  a  barge,  and  open-air  performances  of 
Shakespeare's  Midsummei  VigHt's  Dream  in  Prior  Park  with 
the  audience  on  the  terraces  of  the  mansion,  the  actors  in 
the  bowl-shaped  grove  with  the  famous  Palladian  bridge 
as  background,  and  a  Pageant  which  will  include  a 
panorama  of  sport  and  danc  ing  from  Roman  limes  to  the 
present  with  a  mediaeval  mounted  tournament  and  a 
Bacchanalian  revel. 


( )ur  second  colour-plate  is  from  a  painting  by  Jean-Baptiste  Pater 
1  'fto,.")-1  7S'>)'  now  in  the  possession  of  Frank  Sabin.  This  exquisite 
example  of  Pater's  art  may  be  described  as  a  dream  on  canvas.  It 
represents  The  Arrival  at  the  Isle  of  Love.  Pater  for  a  time  worked  as  a 
pupil  of  Watteau,  and  like  him  was  given  to  specialize  in  Fetes 
Galantes,  though  owing  to  the  latter's  jealous  disposition,  the  associa- 
tion did  not  last  for  long.  Watteau's  masterpiece  L ' embarcation  pour 
Cythere,  of  which  there  are  two  versions,  was  inspired  by  a  comedy  of 
d'Ancourt's,  Les  Trois  Comities.  Pater's  enchanting  scene-,  so  beauti- 
fully designed  and  full  of  colour  was  c  learly  meant  as  a  companion 
piece,  a  challenge  perhaps,  representing  as  it  does,  not  the  Embarca- 
tion, but  the  Debarquetnent  a  Cythere.  Here  we  see  the  pilgrim  lovers 
with  an  escort  of  cupids,  brought  by  a  fairy  boatman  to  Venus's 
Isle.  Beneath  the  statue  of  Cythera  the  couples  pause  to  rest  a 
moment  before  wending  their  way  towards  the  distant  towers  of 
Cupid's  castle,  led  by  the  courtiers  of  the  day: — 

'Au  Temple  du  fils  de  Venus 
Chacun  fait  son  pelerinage  ; 
La  Court,  la  Ville  el  le  Village 
T  sont  e'galement  recus  ..." 

The  figure  in  the  llame-i  oloured  dress  is  'la  />,//,  Hot  tense'  in  the  role 
o{ 'Colette'  the  principal  pilgrim,  and  her  companion  is  'Paul  Poisson.' 

This  picture,  one  of  Pater's  masterpieces,  comes  from  the  collection 
of  Charles  Nicolas  Dufresnoy,  one  of  the  most  discerning  of  French 
collectors  of  his  age.  and  a  patron  of  young  painters  who.  thanks  to 
his  encouragement  and  patronage,  are  now  acknowledged  as  masters. 
In  1794  he  fell  an  innocent  victim  to  the  guillotine.  The  painting  was 
noted  by  Dr.  Waagen  in  1854.  and  was  subsequently  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 


A  NEW  SOCIETY  FOR  AMATEURS  OF  ARMOUR 

IT  was  gratifying  to  hear  from  Mr.  R.  E.  Oakeshott,  a  cousin  of 
the  Head  of  Winchester  College,  that  with  seven  other  enthusiasts 
he  had  founded  a  new  Arms  and  Armour  Society.  This  event  took  place 


OUR  COLOUR-PLATES 

OF  the  colour-plates  we  present  with  this  number  of 
the  connoisseur,  the  charming  portrait  of  the  Lady 
with  a  Fan,  In  Velazquez,  from  the  painting  in  the  Wallace- 
Collection,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  renderings  of 
female  portraiture  by  the  master.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  A.  de  Beruete,  though  without  any  valid  foundation, 
that  the  sitter  represents  the  painter's  daughter,  Francisca, 
presumably  because  this  is  one  of  the  very  rare  portraits 
by  Velazquez  of  a  lady  not  attached  to  the  Spanish  ( lotirt. 
There  is  a  beautiful  version  of  this  portrait,  though  more 
sketchy  in  execution,  in  the  Chatsworth  collection  of 
pictures.  The  version  at  Hertford  House  came  into  the 
[loss,  ssion  of  Lord  Hertford  in  October  [847,  and  COSl 
him  the  moderate  sum  of  15,000  francs. 
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last  May,  and  Sir  James  Mann,  Keeper  of"  the  King's  Armouries 
and  President  of  the  Meyrick  Society,  inaugurated  the  new  founda- 
tion recently  by  opening  its  first  exhibition,  to  which  members 
brought  specimens  from  their  own  collections.  The  declared  objects 
of  the  Society  are  to  spread  knowledge  of  arms  and  armour  in  all  its 
branches,  from  the  flint  axe  period  to  the  Nineteenth  Century;  to 
preserve  and  awaken  interest  in  the  less  important  specimens;  to 
prevent  improper  restoration  and  to  condemn  all  fakes.  This  new 
Society  does  not  aspire  (as  yet)  to  the  standard  of  the  experts  of  the 
Meyrick  Society,  but  it  can  certainly  do  much  to  arouse  and  main- 
tain a  wider  knowledge  of  the  subject  among  the  public  generally. 
Its  President  is  Mr.  H.  R.  Robinson,  assistant  Master  of  the  Tower 
Armoury,  who  specializes  in  the  study  of  Japanese  armour,  and  the 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Oakeshott,  an  authority  on  early  swords.  The 
subscription  is  one  guinea  per  annum  and  the  members,  already 
increased  to  twelve,  are  to  meet  once  a  month  in  London.  Those 
wishing  to  join  the  Society  should  apply  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Oakeshott,  at 
103  Downs  Court  Road,  Purley,  Surrey. 

A  PORTRAIT  BY  ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN 

THE  portrait  of  a  young  man  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  which  we 
reproduce  with  this  note,  has  recently  been  acquired  by  Norbert 
Fischman,  and  is  to  be  seen  at  26  Old  Bond  Street,  W.i.  It  expresses 
the  somewhat  feminine  charm  with  which  this  painter  invariably 
endowed  upon  her  sitters,  whether  male  or  female.  Obviously,  and 
possibly  under  the  advice  of  her  great  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
this  portrait  owes  much  to  the  influence  of  Van  Dyck,  as  seen  in  the 
<  ostumc  and  the  coiffure  and  even  in  the  posture.  The  picture  which 
represents  Captain  Read,  was  painted  to  the  order  of  Lady  Read, 
the  mother  of  the  young  man,  in  1780,  as  witness  the  following  letter 
from  the  artist,  which  is  also  in  the  possession  of  Norbert  Fischman. 
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Golden  Square,  London  the  2g  August,  1780. 

My  Lady! 

I  have  reed:  your  Ladyships  obliging  favour  with  the  order 
for  the  payment  for  Captn:  Reads  picture  the  which  I  shall 
before  the  week  expires  consign  to  the  person  who  lives  in  your 
Ladyships  house  here  in  Golden  Square,  with  proper  directions 
how  to  keep  it  safe  from  accidents.  My  circumstances  alreadv 
known  to  your  Ladyship  will  I  hope  sufficiently  apologise  for 
my  importunitys.  I  shall  leave  this  country  very  shortly  tho  not 
without  regret  and  hopes  to  return  again.  Meanwhile  I  shall 
with  gratitude  remember  those  who  have  honoured  me  with  their 
friendships  and  kind  wishes.  I  beg  your  Ladyship  will  present 
my  best  respects  to  Sir  John  and  Captn :  Read,  and  believe  me 
that  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  with  all  the  estime,  and  respect 
imaginable. 

My  Lady 

Your  Ladyships 

most  obliged  humble  servant 

Angelica  Kauffman. 

PS.:  My  Father  desires  me  to  present,  his  respectful  Compts: 
to  your  Ladyship. 


Reed :  August  the  24  1 780. 

From  Lady  Read  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  being  the  full 
payment  for  a  picture  of  Captn :  Read  her  son.  By  me  Angelica 
Kauffman. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  PEWTER  COLLECTORS 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  PEWTER  COLLECTORS  held  their 
Annual  General  Meeting  at  Grosvenor  House  Hotel,  Park  Lane, 
London,  on  Saturday,  January  13th,  1 95 1 .  Dr.  H.  G.  Butterfield 
became  the  new  President,  and  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Fr<  .n-i  nk 
Bowhill  was  unanimously  elected  Vice-president.  One  new  member, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Hands,  of  Roehampton,  was  elected  and  welcomed  to  the 

The  Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of  Lt.-Col. 
Herbert  French,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Society  since  1926. 

Mr.  James  C.  Fenton,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Society  for 
the  past  two  years,  was  given  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  untiring 
work  and  interest  during  his  term  of  office.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Society  is  Mr.  Cyril  C.  Minchin,  Norcot  Farm,  Reading,  Berks. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

DR.  W.  L.  HILDBURGH,  F.S.A.,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  a  benefactor  of  the  Museum  has  just  presented  the  collec- 
tion of  Italian  processional  crosses  which  he  has  been  forming 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  which  comprised  an  important  part 
of  his  collection  of  ecclesiastical  metalwork.  They  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  New  Acquisitions  Court. 

The  crosses  range  in  date  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  from  copper-gilt  to  silver  enriched  with  translucent 
enamel  and  niello.  The  examples  in  the  humbler  metal  are  no! 
necessarily  artistically  inferior  to  those  made  in  silver,  for  skilled 
Italian  silversmiths  were  often  ready  to  execute  commissions  for 
clients  of  limited  means.  Nearly  all  the  (  tosses  appear  l<>  have  been 
made  in  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula.  There  is  a  particularly 
fine  group  of  Tuscan  examples  of  fourteenth-century  dale,  including 
a  very  important  cross  made  in  about  1360  and  decorated  with 
Sienese  translucent  enamel. 


Tlx  group  from  the  valley  of  the  Po  includes  three  superb  examples, 
one  of  which  is  a  most  skilful  example  of  the  embossed  work  of  the 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  whilst  two  are  enriched  with  fine 
Milanese  nielloes  of  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  A  very 
fine  example  copper-gilt  cross  of  early  fifteenth-century  date  illus- 
trates the  art  of  the  Valtellina,  a  valley  wedged  in  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Alps. 

Dr.  Hildburgh  has  also  recently  given  to  the  Museum  a  collection 
of  some  thirty  boxwood  carvings  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Century,  chiefly  German  and  Netherlandish.  A  selection  is  now 
on  view  in  the  New  Acquisitions  Court.  The  public  is  greatly  indebted 
to  this  single-minded  and  generous  contributor  of  so  many  treasures 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

PAINTINGS  BY  RENOIR 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART  LTD.,  of  17-18  Old  Bond 
Street,  announce  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  Renoir  on  April  17th  in  aid  of  'The  Save  the  Children  Fund 
and  Children  and  Youth  Aliyah.'  The  Renoirs  shown  are  from 
important  private  collections,  and  are  mostly  unknown  in  this  country. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — Recently  you  were  kind  enough  to  refer  in  your  columns  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  Shoreditch  Public  Libraries  collection  of  books  on 
Furniture  and  Allied  Trades. 

It  is  intended  to  produce  a  supplement,  but  before  proceeding 
with  this  I  wish  to  strengthen  the  representation  of  manufacturers' 
catalogues  and  lists,  pamphlets  and  similar  material. 

May  I  appeal  to  your  readers  to  supply  any  publications  of  this 
kind  that  may  be  available. 

Yours  faithfully,  C.  M.  Jackson. 

Borough  Librarian. 

Hntii^i  i \lnii  Libr,u\\  A  in^\l,i)id  Road,  E.-j. 
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THE  NORWICH  SCHOOL  OF  CLASS- PAINTING  IN  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
By  Christopher  VVoodforde,  Litt.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 
(London.  Oxford  University  Press:  Geoffrey  Bcmberlegc.  Illustrated. 

42s.  net) 

THIS  is  a  model  hook.  As  a  work  of  scholarship  it  is  impeccable 
— thorough,  soundly  critical,  unsparing  of  effort.  It  is.  also, 
what  some  works  of  scholarship  are  not,  interestingly  pre- 
sented. Not  every  archaeologist  has  the  ability  to  couch  his  (or  her) 
findings  in  readable-wise.  Dr.  Woodforde  has  that  ability.  In  a  word, 
Dr.  Woodforde  can  write. 

Selfishly  regarded,  such  books  as  this  are  a  reviewer's  despair.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  'appreciate'  them.  There  are  good  books 
from  which  error  obtrudes  itself  all  the  more  noticeably  by  contrast 
with  the  general  excellence;  but  if  error  exists  in  The  Norwich  School  of 
Glass-Painting,  a  fairly  close  study  has  failed  to  detect  it.  One  can  but 
admire,  too.  Dr.  Woodforde's  pertinacity,  for  not  content  with  dis- 
cussing surviving  examples  of  'Norwich'  glass,  he  accounts  for  a  con- 
siderable number  from  documentary  sources. 

An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  seventh  chapter,  in  which  Dr. 
VVoodforde  reconstructs  a  notable  window  at  Heydon  Church, 
a  window  the  glass  of  which  no  longer  remains.  There  are  various 
ways  of  dealing  with  such  a  problem,  the  first  being  to  leave  it  alone, 
but  Dr.  Woodforde  gives  us  a  convincing  account  of  the  window, 
even  to  a  reasonably  accurate  rendering  of  the  rhyming  couplets 
which  once  pointed  its  moral.  In  this,  he  is  aided  by  the  evidence  of 
three  medieval  wall-paintings,  in  Bucks,  Suffolk,  and  Lines,  which 
make  it  apparent  that  this  was  a  'Blasphemy'  window,  its  central 
theme  being  'the  injury  inflicted  on  Christ  by  the  blasphemous  invoca- 
tion of  parts  of  God's  body,'  alluding  to  the  numerous  oaths  of  which 
'Ods'  or  'God's'  formed  a  part.  Dr.  Woodforde  is  reticent  here,  and 
for  present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  add  that  Charles  II's  favourite 
'odsfish'  was  but  a  survival  of  mediaeval  indecency.  The  evils  of  drink- 
ing, gaming  and  still  less  reputable  sports  were  likewise  condemned 
in  this  vanished  window. 

That  even  Dr.  Woodforde's  thoroughness  has  left  untraced  many 
scattered  items  of  'Norwich'  glass  is,  of  course,  more  than  probable, 
though,  with  him  as  guide,  there  need  no  longer  be  hesitation  in 
recognizing  any  that  may  occur.  This  early  Norwich  school  had  well- 
defined  characteristics,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  there  'is  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  quality.'  At  Long  Melford,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
images  'are  as  good  as  the  beautiful  figures  of  Sir  Robert  Wingfield 
and  Sir  William  Chamberlain  at  East  Harling:  others  are  not.'  No 
seasoned  antiquary  is  surprised  at  encountering,  in  one  and  the  same 
building,  work  suggestive  of  a  master-craftsman  assisted  by  less 
capable  'hands'  or  apprentices. 

Besides  discussing  the  glass  itself,  the  subjects  portrayed,  and  other 
technical  aspects,  Dr.  Woodforde  has  had  considerable  success  in 
rescuing  the  names  of  mediaeval  glaziers.  I  may  here  be  pardoned  for 
pointing  out  that  his  John  Roo,  'Glasyer'  of  1414,  occurs  just  four 
years  before  a  John  Roo  became  Dean  of  Hingham,  Norfolk,  though 
whether  the  two  Johns  were  in  any  wise  related  is  quite  another 
matter.  More  important  is  the  robust  excellence  of  the  Norwich 
■_dass-pamters'  woik.  with  its  undeniable  heauu  allied  to  a  last.-  lot 
strongly  characterized  heads  of  'caricaturish'  temper,  not  unlike 
those  so  prevalent  in  pictures  by  Jerome  Bosch.  This  tendency  is,  of 
1  ourse,  mui  h  older  than  Bosch;  it  occurs,  for  example,  in  that  East 
Anglian  masterpiece  the  Luttrell  Psalter,  and  is  widely  found  through- 
out medieval  art  as  a  whole,  though  East  Anglia  had  a  full  and  dis- 
tinctive share  of  it. 

No  brief  review  can  hope  to  do  justice  to  this  outstandingly  impor- 
tant book.  w  hi(  h  alone  would  entitle  Dr.  Woodforde  to  an  eminence 
in  stained-glass  studies.— F.  G.  R. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE 
METHOD 

By  Sir  Banister  Fletcher,  D.Litt.,  P.P.R.I.B.A.,  etc.,  etc. 
Fifteenth  Edition.    London  and  New  York.  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd. 
£2  12s.  6d.  net) 

THE  latest  re-issue  of  this  great  work  by  Sir  Banister  Fletcher 
must  not  pass  without  a  word  of  renewed  gratitude  to  the 
author.  Indeed  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him.  How  we  managed 
to  do  without  this  colossal  exposition  of  the  art  of  architecture  before 
Sir  Banister  devoted  so  many  years  of  knowledge  and  research  to  its 
compilation  we  cannot  imagine.  It  has  been  the  stand-by  and  safe- 
guard of  the  working  architect  and  of  the  student  since  its  first 
appearance  and  having  been  revised  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
author  from  year  to  year  it  has  now  achieved  its  fifteenth  edition. 
The  book  is  a  miracle  for  the  money  asked,  comprising  a  thousand 
closely  packed  pages,  with  over  four  thousand  illustrations,  picturing 
thoughtfully  selected  examples  of  the  builder's  art  of  every  kind,  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  from  every  country  in  the  world.  When  we 
consider  that  during  the  entire  passage  of  history,  this  covers  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  fields  of  human  endeavour,  our  wonder 
at  the  author's  achievement  is  inexpressible.  Having  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  book  countless  times  in  a  period  of  over  thirty  years, 
we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  never  known  it  to  let  us  down.  If 
all  the  libraries  of  architectural  works  were  burnt,  as  was  the  famed 
library  of  Alexandria  and  this  one  book  saved,  we  might  say  that  all 
the  essential  architectural  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  the  world  had 
been  preserved.  The  information  gathered  in  it  and  so  admirably- 
presented  is  nothing  short  ol  amazing,  and  in  interest  it  is  inexhaust- 
ible. No  student,  no  practising  architect  and  no  art  library  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy. — H.  G.  F. 

DURER  AND  HIS  TIMES 
By  Wilhelm  Waetzoldt 
(London.  The  Phaidon  Press  Ltd.  30s.  net) 

ALL  students  of  art,  and  especially  those  not  blessed  with  a  super- 
jLX.  abundance  of  wealth,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Phaidon 
Press.  Its  ambitious  programme,  which  must  have  been  carried  out 
under  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  during  the  war,  has  grown 
to  formidable  dimensions  and  now  includes  many  reprints,  a  fact 
which  alone  speaks  for  its  success.  It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to 
us  how  such  handsomely  produced  and  copious  volumes  can  be  sold 
at  the  modest  prices  asked.  In  one  of  its  recent  issues,  Diirer  and  His 
Times,  the  late  Dr.  Waetzoldt,  for  many  years  Director-General  of 
the  Museums  of  Germany,  takes  the  view  that  Diirer  stands  as  the 
representative  name  for  Germany  in  Renaissance  painting.  And 
this  is  certainly  true,  though  Germany  claims  too  much  in  regarding 
him  as  a  native  of  her  soil,  and  took  little  heed  of  the  great  master 
in  her  midst.  Undoubtedly  Diirer  was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
who  ever  expressed  himself  through  the  media  of  brush  and  graver, 
yet  he  was  allowed  to  suffer  neglect  and  even  contumely,  while  in 
regard  to  payment  for  his  work,  even  the  Emperor,  his  patron,  dealt 
with  him  harshly  in  making  efforts  to  pass  on  to  the  Nuremberg 
Council  the  debts  he  himself  had  incurred  for  commissions.  The 
Nurembergers  themselves  were  slow  to  recognize  Diirer's  merits. 
'Throughout  his  life.'  Dr.  Waetzoldt  reminds  us,  'Diirer  bitterly 
resented  the  fact  that  his  native  city  only  twice  gave  him  com- 
missions.' Confirmation  of  this  parsimony  and  lack  of  patronage  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  is  found  in  the  parallel  case  of  Holbein. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  pretty  full  biography  of  an  exceptionally 
rich  mind,  and  is  packed  with  interesting  details,  and  some  inevitable 
speculations.  Of  Diirer's  origin,  it  is  known  that  his  forebears  were 
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natives  of  Hungary  and  that  his  father  migrated  to  Nuremberg  in 
1455.  Dr.  Waetzoldt  rather  labours  the  point  that  because  of  this 
'it  does  not  follow  that  the  Diners  were  of  Magyar  blood.'  It  certainly 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  of  German  descent.  The  author  goes 
on  to  say  that  'the  assumption  that  they  were  of  Magyar  peasant 
descent  is  contradicted  by  the  typically  Germanic  countenance  of 
the  artist's  father  as  shown  l>\  ihr  loving  and  reverentially  accurate 
portraits  made  by  the  son.'  Slender  evidence  indeed,  when  we  look 
at  the  numerous  self-portraits  ol  the  tnastei  himself  in  which  we  fail 
to  discern  a  trace  of  the  broad  skull  and  bullet-head  of  the  typical 
Teuton,  and  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  long  hair  and 
beard  which  were  merely  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  late  Gothic 
fashion. 

Whatever  his  origin,  the  fact  remains  that  in  Durer  was  created 
the  marriage-point  between  Transalpine  and  Mediterranean  1  ulture  . 
a  civilizing  influence  upon  the  somewhat  uncouth  art  of  Germany. 
Of  Italian  masters  he  most  approximates  in  mental  cast  to  Leonardo 
— in  his  scientific  experiments,  his  studies  in  anatomy  and  physiog- 
nomy, of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  his  intric  ate  'knots'.  Technically 
speaking,  the  most  Germanic  aspect  of  his  art  is  revealed  in  Ins 
treatment  of  draperies,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  wood- 
carving,  an  art  in  which  Germany  excels.  His  unfailing  sense  of 
decoration  must  have  been,  if  not  engendered,  grealb  stimulated  b\ 

Dtirer's  deep  religious  faith  was  his  guiding  star.  His  conception 
of  right  and  wrong  was  positive.  '  Throughout  his  working  career."  savs 


Dr.  Waetzoldt.  'Durer  was  obsessed  by  the  fear  of  not  making  good, 
ol  not  being  able  to  answer  at  the  Last  Judgment.'  This  religious 
cast  of  mind  of  course  was  largely  due  to  his  mediaeval  upbringing  - 
and  how  much  his  imagination  owes  to  it,  even  when  tempered  by 
the  new  materialism  of  the  Renaissance!  In  the  magnificent  series 
of  Biblical  illustrations,  of  which  perhaps  the  highest  manifestation 
is  the  set  of  unrivalled  woodcuts  of  The  Apocalypse  of  1498.  we 
think  his  powers  of  expression  are  at  their  greatest,  though  we  do 
not  overlook  the  intense  feeling  or  the  technical  mastery  shown  in 
the  Great  and  Little  Passions,  or  in  the  wonderful  series  of  copper- 
plate engravings. 

Dr.  Waetzoldt  has  planned  his  book  admirably.  In  fifteen  chapters 
he  has  dealt  with  the  manifold  aspects  of  Diirer's  life  and  art 
within  the  appropriate  historical  setting,  the  last  of  which  discusses 
the  artist's  followers  and  his  influence  on  posterity.  Besides  the 
151  full-page  plates,  some  of  them  multiple,  there  are  thirty-two 
woodcuts  reproduced  in  the  text,  eight  colour-plates  and  a  few 
additional  unnumbered  plates  of  views,  maps  and  medals  for  extra 
good  measure. — H.  G.  F. 

THE  GOTHIG  WORLD,  1 100-1600 
A  SURVEY  OF  ARGHITEGTURE  AND  ART 

By  John  Harvey 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  Illustrated.  30s.  net) 

MR.  JOHN  HARVEY  takes  the  view  that  'the  historic  facts 
concerning  Gothic  art  are  less  well  appreciated  in  England 
than  they  are  in  most  of  the  continental  countries,'  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  the  contention.  At  least,  it 
supplies  a  charitable  interpretation  of  the  readiness  of  the  less  respon- 
sible sections  of  British  criticism  to  surrender  the  credit  for  all  out- 
standing works  of  art  to  continental  craftsmen,  whereas  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  an  English  harbourage  of  aliens  was  hand- 
somely offset  by  the  recognition  of  the  merit  of  English  work  abroad. 
However,  a  study  of  J/u  ( intliu  World,  to  say  nothing  of  other  excel- 
lent books  from  Mr.  Harvey's  pen,  should  convince  all  but  the 
wilfully  purblind  that,  so  far  from  being  a  provincialism,  the  English 
contribution  to  Gothic  art  was  important,  valid  and  far-reaching. 

Not  that  Mr.  Harvey  limits  himself  to  this  one  aspect,  noteworthy 
though  it  is;  he  roams  all  Europe  in  his  search,  and,  based  on  sound, 
discriminating  study,  his  findings  are  scrupulously  fair.  In  his  skilful 
hands,  Gothic  art  is  'mapped.'  He  shows  that  national  and  individual 
characteristics  undoubtedly  existed,  though  these  may  well  be  found 
outside,  as  well  as  inside,  their  country  of  origin.  Of  such  is  the  truth 
of  Gothic  'internationalism';  and  that  this  is,  and  has  been,  apparent 
to  every  serious  student  does  not  obviate  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  popular  tendency  to  regard  the  Gothic  as  a  shadows  something, 
largely  'borrowed'  from  France.  To  this,  while  rightly  according  her 
full  due  to  France,  Mr.  Harvey  supplies  a  corrective.  He  writes 
learnedly  but  interestingly,  in  a  way  to  be  achieved  by  nobi  I)  who 
does  not  truly  love  the  Gothic,  his  every  statement  being  based  on 
ascertained  fact.  Amongst  other  things,  he  shows  that  the  mediaeval 
architects  and  masons  winked  not  blindly,  but  to  rule,  though  (be  it 
added )  w  ith  a  reliance  on  innate  'good  taste'  which  we  of  to-day  w  ould 
seem  to  be  but  little  capable  of  emulating. 

In  truth,  the-  vastness  of  Mr.  Harvey's  c  anvas  has  not  deterred  him 
from  a  proper  attention  to  detail.  For  instance-,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  him  allowing  the  use  of  iron  nails  to  the  mediaevals,  though 
why,  in  view  of  abundant  evidence,  that  use  should  have-  been 
doubled  by  a  popular  fallacy  is  hard  to  understand.  On  the  status 
of  craftsmen  Mr.  Harvey  is  extremely  interesting.  Some  'even 
adopted  coat  armour'  however  detrimental  thai  may  be  to  the 
views  of  a  certain  type  ol  heraldic  pedant.  Moreover,  'the  more 
important  craftsmen"  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  Latin,  'and 
in  England  an  acquaintance  with  French  .  .  .  until  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century',  as  well  as  'a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and 
of  course  an  outstanding  emine  nce-  in  practical  geometry.'  Thus 
il  it  slill  existsi  the  conception  of  c  raftsmen  working  sold)  b)  the 
light  ol  inne  r  consc  iousness  needs  substantial  modification,  though 
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many  of  the  humbler  must  have  laboured  to  instructions  or  by  rule 
of  thumb.  On  the  larger  issues,  stylistic  and  historical,  Mr.  Harvey's 
thesis  is  just  as  sound. 

It  might  have  been  as  well  (on  page  48)  to  have  bracketed  Nele  as 
the  English  equivalent  of  the  latinized  Nigel ;  but  in  scope  and  detail 
The  Gothic  World,  with  its  superb  backing  of  well-chosen  illustrations, 
is  an  outstandingly  important  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
of  mediaeval  thought  and  methods.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Harvey 
will  continue  to  inform  and  oblige  us  with  his  expositions  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Gothic— F.  G.  R. 

THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  FURNITURE  REPAIR  AND 
REFINISHING 
By  Ralph  Parsons  Kinney 
(London  and  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  Ltd.  Illustrated. 
21s.  net) 

THIS  (presumably)  is  'just  the  sort  of  book'  for  those  enviable 
beings  whose  spiritual  home  is  at  the  joiner's  or  carpenter's 
bench.  Indeed,  its  value  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that  of  a  vade  tnecum 
for  amateurs,  though,  rightly  enough,  Mr.  Kinney  avoids  the  mistake 
of  assuming  knowledge  in  his  readers.  There  is  much  in  his  230  or  so 
pages  with  a  de<  idedly  professional  tinge;  and  the  book  is  so  arranged 
that  it  could  be  used — as  is  claimed  for  it — on  the  bench  alongside 
the  job  in  progress.  As  a  work  of  practical  reference,  it  is  almost 
amazingly  thorough.   It  literally  swarms  with  advice. 

Since  it  is  antique  furniture  with  which  the  connoisseur  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Kinney  must  forgive  me  for  concentrating  on  that  parti- 
cular aspect  of  his  treatise.  Here,  I  feel  bound  to  state  my  opinion 
that,  in  one  or  two  details,  his  ideas  on  'restoration'  are  not  to  my 
taste.  For  example,  Mr.  Kinney  has  views  on  the  imaginative  adapta- 
tion of  furniture  which  seem  to  me  questionable.  He  is  sound  on  the 
preservation  of  patina ;  but  when  it  comes  to  adding  a  'Diamond  of 
moulding'  to  a  Pine  Commode  ('sometimes  called  a  "Bonnet  Chest"'), 
where  no  diamond  would  seem  to  have  been  before,  one  is  inclined 
to  question  whether  this  is  'restoration'  in  any  sense  but  that  as 
attempted  (in  another  medium)  by  'Ossian'  Macpherson.  In  other 
instances,  we  are  shown  how  to  convert  a  barrel-type  churn  into 
a  'mobile  bar';  and  how  to  adapt  an  'old  odd  shaped  table'  into 
one  which,  pace  Mr.  Kinney,  seems  to  me  scarcely  less  'odd'.  This  may 
not  matter  much;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  adaptation  and  so-called 
'improvement'  are  not  to  be  encouraged,  above  all  in  amateurs  who 
might  unwittingly  ruin  a  rare  piece  simply  because  they  do  not  like 
the  look  of  it. 

It  is  one  thing  capably  to  replace  an  obviously  missing  feature; 
another  to  intrude  a  feature  or  to  change  the  character  of  a  piece. 
Mr.  Kinney  has  written  in  good  faith.  All  one  suggests  is  that,  in  such 
details  as  those  objected  to  here,  he  has  allowed  enthusiasm  to  out- 
weigh judgment.  Whenever  possible,  the  restorer  of  antique  furniture 
should  eschew  the  drastic  approach  and  the  exercise  of  more  'imagina- 
tion' than  is  scientifically  permissible.— F.  G.  R. 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
By  John  C.  Rogers,  A.R.I. B.A. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Margaret  Jourdain 
(London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  Illustrated.  42s.  net) 
TT  is  no  derogation  of  the  older  books  on  collecting  to  suggest  that 
J-  few  of  them  can  be  usefully  reissued  without  some  modification. 
They,  and  especially  the  best  of  them,  were  honestly  written,  and 
quite  often  embody  important  material  now  accessible  at  secondhand 
alone.  But  knowledge  has  marched  in  the  interval,  and  conclusions 
which  once  seemed  safe  enough  may  be  no  longer  tenable. 

In  the  present  case,  a  useful  book  is  made  more  useful,  the  late 
Mr.  John  C.  Rogers'  material  having  been  overhauled  by  Miss 
Margaret  Jourdain,  who  is  so  well  equipped  for  such  an  editorship, 
[j  the  style  of  writing  is  bleak,  it  is  clear,  concise  and  well-informed, 
1  hough  a  tendency  to  generalization  has  left  some  debatable  details 


undiscussed.  It  would  have  been  possible  safely  to  have  said  more  than 
is  said  on  the  question  of  Livery  Cupboards;  and,  when  contrasting 
Elizabethan  carving  with  certain  continental  work  of  equivalent 
period,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  indicate  that  the  English 
love  of  'chunky'  carving  can  be  allowed  for  in  assessing  the  native 
'lack  of  finish.' 

As  to  Windsor  chairs,  the  manufacture  of  the  hoop-back  with  the 
aid  of  an  iron  block  is,  I  think,  a  modern  innovation.  The  late  Mr. 
H.  E.  Goodchild,  a  well-known  maker  of  'Windsors'  on  traditional 
lines,  used  a  wooden  'shape'  set  on  an  iron  plate  pierced  with  holes 
for  the  clamping  pegs,  but  he  himself  told  me  that  the  iron  base  was 
an  improvement  of  his  own.  He  added  that  if  the  holes  had  been 
differently  spaced,  it  would  have  been  still  better,  though  the  iron 
itself  was  preferable  to  wood  as  not  being  subject  to  warping. 

In  general,  this  book  demands  nothing  but  praise,  and  the  illus- 
trations, of  which  there  are  upwards  of  200,  are  in  the  main  as  well 
chosen  as  they  are  well  reproduced.  They  are,  too,  captioned  with 
a  commendable  exactness,  though  here  and  there  it  might  have  been 
wiser  to  draw  inferences  rather  than  to  leave  them  to  the  reader's 
discretion.  Experience  suggests  that  the  public  is  less  responsive  in 
this  way  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  and  I  feel  that  though 
the  Settle  in  Fig.  23  is  (perhaps  correctly)  assigned  to  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century,  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  the  weaker  breth- 
ren to  have  indicated  that  it  is  a  piece  of  country  type,  traditional 
and  in  no  sense  modish.  As  to  the  shield  of  arms  on  a  boarded  chest 
in  Fig.  1,  the  bare  comment  that  the  coat  is  that  of 'Noel' — one  notes 
that  it  seems  to  lack  a  quarter — does  not  account  for  a  small,  blank 
inescutcheon;  unless  the  latter  was  suggested  by  the  shield  on  which 
the  baronetical  'bloody  hand'  was  meant  to  be  placed.  As  illustrated, 
I  have  found  this  coat  a  little  puzzling. — F.  G.  R. 

THE  WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS 
By  Kenneth  Grahame 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Introduction  by  A.  A.  Milne 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

TO  many  of  us  elders,  The  Wind  in  the  Willows  has  been  familiar 
for  nearly  a  half-century.  As  a  classic  of  animal  lore  it  stands 
in  the  same  class  as  Uncle  Remus.  Nothing  can  be  more  calculated 
to  induce  friendship  for  the  small  beasts  of  the  field  than  a  perusal 
of  this  enchanting  book.  The  story  originated  in  bed-time  stories 
told  to  the  author's  little  son.  Kenneth  Grahame,  who  'in  his  spare 
time,'  to  quote  Mr.  Milne,  'was  Secretary  to  the  Bank  of  England,' 
did  not  wish  to  be  looked  upon  'as  a  professional  writer,'  although 
he  had  in  the  nineties  published  two  outstanding  successes  in  The 
Golden  Age  and  Dream  Days.  The  Wind  in  the  Willows  was  first  issued 
in  1908,  and  since  then  has  been  reprinted  in  many  forms,  illustrated 
and  unillustrated,  till  it  has  reached  ninety-six  editions,  and,  dis- 
counting sales  in  America,  Methuen's  alone  have  sold  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  copies.  The  present  version,  the  ninety-seventh 
edition,  is  of  very  special  interest,  through  its  beautiful  colour-plates 
by  Arthur  Rackham.  It  had  from  the  first  been  Kenneth  Grahame's 
earnest  desire  that  Rackham  should  illustrate  his  book,  but  it  was 
not  until  nearly  thirty  years  later  that  the  artist  consented.  Before 
the  drawings  were  made  the  author  died,  but  Mrs.  Grahame  took 
Rackham  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  sketch  some  of  the 
spots  which  inspired  the  story  and  were  the  scene  of  it. — E.  C. 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  HANS  HOLBEIN  (THE  YOUNGER) 
First  complete  edition.  By  Paul  Ganz 
(London:  The  Phaidon  Press.  42s.  net) 

THAT  Dr.  Ganz  is  recognized  as  the  first  authority  of  the  age  of 
Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  is  sufficient  recommendation  to  all. 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  volume  should  be  available,  whilst  the 
unprecedented  gathering  of  works  by  this  great  artist  and  his 
successors  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy.  This  exhibition, 
however,  reveals  only  one  fact  of  the  master's  versatile  genius,  that 
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of  portraiture,  albeit  enough  to  ensure  a  deathless  fame  to  any  one 

In  a  tine  large  volume  ol '297  passes,  measuring  <i  12  in..  Dr. 
Ganz  has  brought  together,  for  the  first  time  we  are  told,  repro- 
ductions of  Hans  Holbein's  entire  output  in  painting.  I  I  use-  ,u, 
arranged  in  lour  groups,  the  subjei  ts  given  in  <  hronological  sequence 
and  supplemented  by  illustrations  of  details,  in  some  cases  of  the 
size  of  the  originals.  This  is  a  course  to  be  commended,  since  it  may 
result  in  discoveries  unsuspected  by  many  who  think  themselves 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  pictures.  Holbein  was  particularly 
inventive  and  resourceful  in  matters  of  detail,  and  often  somewhat 
puzzling  as  in  the  cases  of  the  famous  table-top  at  Zurich  painted 
for  Hans  Baer.  and  the  skull  in  The  French  Ambassadors  at  The  National 
Gallery. 

The  different  sections  are  (i)  the  religious  paintings,  (2)  the 
portraits,  (3)  the  miniatures,  and  (4)  the  decorative  works.  Beyond 
these  is  a  detailed  catalogue  raisonne,  a  most  important  contribution 
by  the  author,  in  which  appear  a  large  number  of  supplementary 
illustrations,  studies,  copies  and  contemporary  works,  which  help 
to  explain  or  shed  light  on  Holbein's  oenvie.  To  those  less  lainiliar 
with  Holbein's  achievements  as  a  decorator,  the  magnificent  designs 
for  the  wall-paintings  in  the  Banqueting  Room  of  the  Guildhall 
of  the  Steelyard  in  London  must  be  a  revelation.  The  Triumph  oj 
Riches  and  the  Triumph  of  Poverty,  the  originals  of  which  have  long 
disappeared,  were  painted  en  grisaille  on  a  blue  background  heightened 
with  gold  and  tinted  in  water-colour  on  canvas.  Reproductions 
from  copies  of  these  show  the  artist  to  have  been  strongly  influenced 
by  Mantegna's  triumphal  processions.  Dr.  Ganz  quotes  their 
approximate  dimensions  from  an  entry  in  a  Vienna  catalogue  of 
1909  as  being  20  ft.  3  in.  long  >  8  ft.  high  {Triumph  of  Rhlm  and 
9  ft.  ioi  in.  X  7  ft.  3A  in.  wide  {Poverty),  or  slightly  under  life-size. 

As  in  the  case  of  Durer,  born  a  generation  before  Holbein, 
Germany  failed  to  recognize  the  second  of  the  two  greatest  artists 
born  on  her  soil.  Though  Dr.  Ganz  says  '  Three  countries.  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  England,  claim  the  right  to  consider  Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger  as  their  own,  and  this  fact  gives  him  an  international 
status,'  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  unable  to  earn  a  living  in  the 
country  of  his  birth. 

Well  was  it  for  England  that  this  maniliild  genius,  whose  a<  tivities 
'embraced,'  as  Dr.  Ganz  says,  'every  branch  of  the  formative  arts.' 
came  to  this  country.  His  achievements  had  already  included 
altar-pieces,  mural  painting,  exterior  and  inte  rior,  portraits,  glass 
painting,  woodcuts  commissioned  by  publisher,  de  signs  lor  metal- 
work,  goldsmithery  and  jewellery,  table-  silver,  ceremonial  dress  and 
embroidery,  weapons  and  book-bindings,  and  with   the  exception 


of  altar-pieces  and  woodc  uts,  his  talents  for  all  of  these  accomplish- 
ments received  encouragement  and  patronage  from  the-  King  ol 
England.  When  we  add  that  during  his  second  stay  in  this  country- 
he  'painted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  great  and  small,' 
we  can  only  marvel  and  mourn  the  untimely  loss  of  this  prodigy 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1543  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  — H.  G.  F. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUITY 
By  T.  D.  Kendrick 
(London:  Methuen  &.  Co.  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

A SURVEY  of  the  writings  of  British  antiquarians  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuries  might  well  be 
matter  fit  only  for  the  study  of  historians.  This  is,  however,  by  no 
means  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kendrick's  book.  The  author,  who  has 
recently  added  the  position  of  Director  of  the  British  Museum  to 
his  numerous  academic  honours,  follows  the  naive  but  involved 
controversies  of  his  remote-  predece  ssors  in  the-  study  of  British 
Antiquity  with  an  erudition  and  unde  rstanding  that  are-  accom- 
panied and  enlivened  by  a  witty  and  vers  readable  style.  The  for- 
gotten disputes  are  presented  with  a  sympathy  and  lucidity  that 
reveals  their  wider  significance  as  symptoms  of  contemporary 
political  as  well  as  antiquarian  thinking.  The-  work  might  almost  be 
described  as  a  study  of  the  development  and  persistenc  e-  of  certain 
nationalist  prejudices  amongst  British  antiquaries  of  th<  Middle- 
Ages  and  Renaissance.  British  Antiquity  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
cerned with  the  vicissitudes  ol  the  famous  llisl.uia  Region  Ih  llaioiiae, 
usually  known  as  the  British  Histoiv.  This  history  was  written  by  the 
Welsh  cleric,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  about  the  year  113;,.  and  was 
supposed  to  be  based  upon  a  very  ancient  book,  the  source  and 
nature  of  which  were-  not  more  exactly  defined.  It  provided  the 
British  people  with  a  history  that  they  might  well  be  proud  of. 
Starting  with  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan  in  Britain  about  the 
year  1170  is.c,  it  told  of  great  and  varied  conquests  by  generations 
of  British  kings,  including  the  conquest  ol  Gaul  and  the  c  apture  of 

Rome-  by  the  two  sons  of  Molmutius,  a  fabulous  king  of  Cornish 
origin,  and  came-  to  a  splendid  climax  in  the-  story  ol  Arthur,  who 
defeated  (he-  Saxons,  pacified  the-  Picts  and  S<  ots.  e  onquered  Ireland, 
lc  eland.  Sweden,  the-  ( )rkneys,  Norway  and  finally  <  ..ml.  This  spec- 
ial ular  career  was  only  mien  opted  w  hen  the-  wait  101  king  was  about 
to  mare  h  upon  Rome  -  and  repeal  I  he-  triumph  ol  Ins  (  lot  nisi  1  anc  est  01 . 
This  remarkable  story  was  not  only  iuiplie  illy  believed  but  was  e  ven 

down    lo  anil   even   allei    I  he    Renaissance.   The-   lalionalls  I  the 
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Renaissance  thought  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  absurdities  in  this 
attractive  legend,  but  instead  of  becoming  obsolete,  it  gained  a  new- 
lease  of  life  at  this  time.  The  British  History  was  seized  upon  not  only 
by  the  fervent  supporters  of  the  Tudor  line  as  proof  of  the  glorious 
past  of  the  ancient  Celts  but  also  by  the  protagonists  of  the  nationalist 
spirit  which  was  so  strong  in  Elizabethan  England.  The  actual  ques- 
tion of  the  source  of  the  British  History  is  not  solved  by  Mr.  Ken- 
drick.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
invented  the  whole  thing,  but  he  describes  the  British  History  as  'in 
general'  a  twelfth-century  invention.  It  is,  of  course,  notorious  that 
monkish  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  showed  very  little  regard  for 
facts  where  they  were  at  variance  with  a  point  they  wished  to  make. 

Before  the  British  History  was  by  any  means  generally  discredited, 
a  new  and  even  more  fantastic  theory  was  added  to  it,  the  Samo- 
thean  legend.  This  new  essay  in  constructing  the  remote  past  of  the 
Britains  dealt  with  the  period  between  the  Flood  and  the  coming  of 
the  Trojans.  It  was  the  invention  of  Bishop  Bale  and  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1548,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  Renaissance  learning  was 
beginning  to  discredit  the  wilder  flights  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  new  historians.  According  to  the  Bishop,  the  first  king  of  Britain 
was  a  certain  Samothes,  son  ofjaphet  and  grandson  of  Noah. 

These  romances  of  Britain's  erstwhile  power  appealed  vastly  to 
the  Elizabethans  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  first  attempted 
to  demolish  them  were  met  with  all  the  vituperative  force  that  the  more 
tradition-bound  antiquarians  could  muster.  The  British  History 
found  many  and  perfervid  adherents  amongst  the  Welsh  and  even 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  a  Welsh  anti- 
quary was  claiming  that  some  foundation  of  truth  was  to  be  found 
'in  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  Story  of  Brutus  and  his  successors.' 

This  book  is  the  product  of  a  vast  amount  of  reading — reading 
arid  tracts  of  equal  obscurity  arid  prolixity — and  we  owe  no  small 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  for  compressing  so  much  that  is  un- 
readable in  the  original  into  a  brief  but  absorbing  book. — J.H. 

THE  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS 
By  Herbert  Felton  and  John  Harvey 
(London  and  New  York:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

AS  one  of  the  tests  of  the  worth  of  a  book,  I  sometimes  ask  myself 
.  whether  I  would  conscientiously  recommend  its  purchase  to  a 
valued  friend  who  could  not  really  afford  it.  Of  this  particular  book. 
I  am  tempted  to  say  that  it  could  be  wisely  recommended  to  any 
intelligent  person  truly  desirous  of  gaining  or  amplifying  know  ledge  of 
English  Cathedrals  at  less  than  a  sovereign's  cost.  Probably  there  are 
few  such  in  any  walk  of  life  who  would  not  find  it  instructive  and 
pleasurable  to  boot.  Mr.  Herbert  Felton's  photographs  in  and  around 
the  mighty  fanes  enjewelling  our  land  are  of  first-rate  quality,  remind- 
ing one  happily  of  places  one  has  seen  and  providing  as  good  a 
substitute  as  may  be  for  a  visit  to  those  one  has  so  far  missed.  His 
photography  shows  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  what  is  worth 
'shooting'  and  (what  is  more)  how  to  'shoot'  it.  In  Mr.  John 
Harvey's  text,  we  are  once  again  treated  to  the  results  of  that  sound 
knowledge  and  deep  understanding  which  has  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  living  mediaevalists.  So  strong  a  combination  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Felton  and  Harvey  could  scarcely  fail  of  significance;  in 
The  English  Cathedrals  it  amounts  to  a  harmony. 

An  attraction  of  this  book  is  its  complete  avoidance  of  the  typical 
'guide-book'  manner.  There  is  no  taking  of  buildings  one  by  one, 
diluting  with  equal  enthusiasm  on  the  exquisite  little  chapel  (Perp.) 
ol  St.  Anonymous,  and  the  beautiful  brass  lectern  given  by  Dean 
Whosit  (1875).  Instead,  it  traces  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  cathedral 
'idea'  so  to  1  all  it  in  England,  treating  the  buildings  not  in  isolation 
but  as  expressions  ol  that  idea  through  many  centuries.  Furthermore, 
it  takes  the  ground  that  the  'preservation  of  relics  of  earlier  buildings' 
in  fanes  of  later  date  or  dates  was  by  no  means  necessarily  due  to  lack 
■A  lands  or  enterprise.  That  a  respect  for  antiquities  was.  at  best,  a 
patchy  affair  in  the  Middle  Ages  land  later)  is  in  many  ways  obvious, 
but  Mr.  Harvey  insists  that  'A  suspicion  is  felt  that  the  mediaeval 
lieuts  -r.'.'l  their  building  masters  wi  re  less  iconoclastic  over  ancient 
work  than  1    alleged.'  On  the  one  hand,  the  instinctive  desire  to 


'modernize,'  to  'improve,'  or  (what  we  are  apt  to  forget)  to  dignify  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God  ;  on  the  other,  an  innate  conservatism  coupled 
with  a  somewhat  imperfect  recognition  that  the  work  of  saints  merited 
reverential  treatment.  Add  to  this  complexity  the  mediaeval  concept 
which  accepted  as  a  relic  a  substitute  perhaps  embodying  a  splinter 
or  shard  of  the  relic  itself,  and  we  have  an  approach  to  this  interesting 
question.  To  quote  Mr.  Harvey:  there  were  'prelates  and  others  who 
wished  to  be  in  the  front  of  fashion ;  but  others  loved  the  old  churches 
they  knew.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  preservation  of  vast 
Norman  churches  at  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich  and  Peterborough,  and 
the  early  Gothic  work  at  Canterbury,  was  due  as  much  to  affection  as 
to  lack  of  means.'  A  'careful  adherence  to  earlier  plans,'  as  at  West- 
minster and  Beverley,  points  'in  the  same  direction.' 

Perfervid  souls  who  would  hand  over  a  lion's  share  of  the  Gothic 
achievement  to  other  nations,  to  England's  belittlement,  will  find 
small  comfort  in  Mr.  Harvey's  balanced  estimate  of  the  English  con- 
tribution and  the  English  genius.  'While  admitting  the  claims  of 
France  ...  to  be  the  fountain  head  of  the  great  Gothic  movement 
which  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  to  spread  the  new  art  all  over 
Western  Europe,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  in  England  and,  to  be 
specific,  in  the  nave  of  Wells  and  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  both  designed 
before  1200,  that  Gothic  was  first  seen  in  a  pure  form,  freed  from 
survivals  of  Romanesque  massing  and  detail.'  Indeed,  typical  English 
Gothic  has  an  individual  character  which  makes  it  recognizable 
anywhere.  And  as  to  the  birth  of  that  so  English  form  of  Gothic,  the 
Perpendicular,  Mr.  Harvey  roundly  declares  for  it  as  a  'genuine 
"new  art,"  the  result  of  long  experiment  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
greatest  architects  of  the  age.'  'The  best  of  the  resulting  works,'  he 
adds,  'are  able  to  stand  comparison  with  anything  produced  in 
England,  or  indeed  elsewhere.' 

Nor  does  the  book  conclude  on  the  Gothic.  It  glances  shrewdly  at 
the  Renaissance  and  ends  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Hard  words  have 
been  hurled  at  St.  Paul's  by  those  who  have  no  fancy  for  that  mighty 
architectural  exercise,  but  Mr.  Harvey  knows  better.  'Mentally  shorn 
of  its  surface  decorations.  St.  Paul's  is  indeed  the  star  witness  to  the 
force  and  value  of  the  English  tradition.'  Those  who  follow  his 
argument  without  bias  will  appreciate  its  force. — W.R. 

THE  SETTS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  TARTANS 
By  Donald  Calder  Stewart 
(Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  Illustrated.  £3  10s.  net) 

WHAT  the  old-fashioned  'name  and  county'  kind  of  'crest- 
book'  was  to  England,  so  still  are  to  Scotland  the  'tartan' 
handbooks  which  must  often  guide  respectable  folk  to  gleams  of 
ancestral  dignity.  These  handbooks  mostly  follow  a  tradition  with 
over  a  century  of  use  behind  it,  the  average  method  being  to  face  a 
'potted'  history  of  the  Scottish  clan  or  family  concerned  with  a 
colour-plate  of  the  tartan  generally  assigned  to  it.  Such  works  are 
not  impugned:  within  their  limits  they  are  often  useful  and  frequently 
entertaining;  though  (as  Mr.  Donald  Calder  Stewart  observes)  they 
are  somewhat  apt  to  evade  discussion  of  the  tartans  themselves. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  and  Mr.  Stewart's  is  decidedly  one 
of  them.  By  directly  tackling  the  problems  arising  from  a  close  study 
of  the  actual  weaves,  Mr.  Stewart  shows  himself  worthy  of  his  father, 
the  D.  W.  Stewart  whose  Old  and  Rare  Scottish  Tartans  (  1893)  was  in 
its  day  a  serious  attempt  to  dispel  obscurities. 

Mr.  Donald  Stewart's  approach  to  his  theme  is  wholly  scientific, 
resulting  in  conclusions  which  may  disconcert  some  of  his  readers. 
There  are  still  honest  folk  about  us  who  regard  most  tartans  as  having 
been  immutably  fixed  from  an  undefined  period  of  high  antiquity, 
though  it  is.  of  course,  patent  to  any  searching  inquirer  that  tartans 
are.  in  fact,  of  many  different  dates.  Some  are  genuinely  old,  but 
manv  mot  e  are  relatively  recent.  The  use  of  tartan  as  such  is,  however, 
at  least  as  ancient  as  the  early  Sixteenth  Century,  and  may  hark 
back  a  good  deal  further,  though  the  evidence  for  anything  of  the 
sort  before  I  -,38  is  not  above  dispute.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Stewart  is 
justified  in.  and  has  good  support  for.  the  contention  that  the 
modernity  of  a  given  sett  is  no  reason  to  disrespect  it.  What  must  be 
avoided  is  the  spreading  of  exaggerated  claims  on  its  behalf.  Surely 
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it  is  impressive  to  see  in  the  continued  use,  the  multiplication  or  the 
actual  invention  of  tartans  evidence  that  these  gay  things  are  no 
museum  pieces,  but  part  of  an  intensely  live  tradition! 

Mr.  Stewart  is  no  iconoclast;  he  gives  credit,  where  credit  is  due, 
and  demonstrates  the  possibility  that  some  relativcb  ;  ■  c  ent  setts  are, 
or  may  be  theoretically,  derivable  from  much  older  designs  than 
might  at  first  sight  seem  likely.  Necessarily  he  insists  on  the  great 
increase  of  setts  since  the  repeal  of  the  Proscription  in  1782,  and  also 
that  though  "1'he  use  of  specific  tartans  as  cognizances  .  .  .  developed 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  [it]  'was  never 
built  up  into  a  rigid  system.'  That  is,  before  modern  times,  the 
present  highly  systematized  allocation  of  tartans  being  largely  of 
nineteenth-century  origin.  To  cite  a  single,  if  not  the  most  apposite, 
instance,  we  are  told  of  the  much-favoured  Hunting  Stewart  that 
'there  is  no  very  good  reason  why  it  should  be  considered  a  Stewart 
tartan  at  all.'  In  Mr.  Stewart's  opinion,  probably  'it  always  was,  as 
now,  used  indiscriminately,'  and  it  is  'probably  one  of  the  large 
number  of  tartans  that  came  into  existence  about  the  first  or  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.' 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  words  of  Mr.  Stewart's  will  be 
comfortable  to  the  many  who  have  accepted  Hunting  Stewart  as  proper 
to  Clan  Stewart,  or  to  such  as  have  seen  in  it  an  ancient  sett.  What 
of  one  learned  writer  who  (by  implication)  associates  it  with  the 
'Heland  tertane'  furnished  for  the  'hoiss'  of  King  James  V,  this 
being  the  reference  of  1538  already  mentioned?  Not  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  any  evidence  as  to  the  sett  of  that  'tertane';  and  Mr. 
Stewart  makes  the  point  that  the  first  description  and  illustration  of 
Hunting  Stewart  is  in  James  Grant's  book  of  i88(>,  by  when  it  was 
admittedly  very  popular. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  Jacobite  tartan,  some  versions 
of  which  have  been  in  colours  'even  beyond  the  indiscretion  of  the 
Jacobites'  (says  Mr.  Stewart),  our  author  brings  out  the  curious  point 
as  to  whether  the  design  may  have  come  from  as  far  afield  as 
Barcelona.  In  leaving  Mr.  Stewart  to  face  the  how  ls  of  any  of  Ins 
countrymen  who  may  feel  themselves  affronted  by  Ins  candour, 


one    can    but    commend    his    typically    Scottish  outspokenness. 

Following  a  discussion  of  tartans,  their  history,  groupings  and 
manufacture,  the  setts— no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  of 
them—  are  alphabetically  arranged  by  clans,  septs,  families,  districts, 
etc.  The  accompanying  plates,  in  colour-litho,  mostly  illustrate  the 
setts  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  weaver's  measuring-stick  with 
coloured  threads  bound  round  it.  The  first  effect  of  these  plates  is 
that  of  strips  of  medal-ribbons,  but  it  is  possible  from  them  and  the 
textual  data  to  reconstruct  the  entire  weaves,  save  in  a  few  instances 
which,  for  one  sound  reason  or  another,  might  not  be  fully  defined. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Stewart's  method  is  the  only  practicable  means  by 
which  so  large  a  number  of  setts  could  have  been  shown  in  his  book  ; 
and  it  must  be  added  that  some  whole  weaves  and  one  interesting 
'costume'  drawing  are  also  represented.  As  (apart  from  'fancy' 
weaves)  virtually  every  specific  sett  is  accounted  for,  in  some  doubtful 
cases  by  more  than  one  interpretation,  Mr.  Stewart's  collection  is  as 
comprehensive  as  could  be  expected.  The  Setts  of  the  Scottish  Tartans 
can  only  be  ignored  at  researchers'  peril. — F.  G.  R. 

THE  TWELVE  MONTHS  OF  FLOWERS.  PAINTINGS  \'A 
JACOB  VAN  HUYSUM  (c.  1687- 1740; 
With  a  Commentary  by  Colonel  M.  H.  Grant 
Leigh-on-Sea.  (F.  Lewis,  Publishers,  Limited,  Edition  de  Luxe  £8  8s.) 
"PUBLISHED  as  a  folio  volume  of  handsome  size  ( r  1 J  in  by  1  7^  in.) 
J-  is  this  edition  de  luxe,  limited  to  500  copies  of  The  Twelve  Months  of 
Flowers,  a  series  of  paintings  by  Jacob  van  Huysum  now  owned  by 
Major  the  Hon.  Henry  Rogers  Broughton.  The  reproductions  in 
colour  of  these  admirable  floral  compositions  are  of  such  exceptional 
quality  in  these  days  when  we  have  so  many  occasions  for  fault-finding, 
that  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  find  nothing  but  unqualified  praise  for 
them,  and  that  after  much  diligent  searching.  In  the  copy  we  have 
examined,  the  colours  have  not  only  been  carefully  matched,  but  are 
of  unclouded  brilliancy,  the  plates  are  accurate  in  register,  and  of 
a  technical  perfection  most  unusual.  Considering  their  size — they  are 
over  in.  high— this  is  a  rare  achievement  and  both  publishers  and 
producers  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated.  One  hopes  that  this  fine 
flower  book  will  escape  the  fate  so  often  accorded  to  such  volumes: 
it  should  be  preserved  intact  and  not  split  up  into  separate  items. 

In  these  pictures,  Jacob  van  Huysum,  whose  career  dates  from 
c.  1687  to  1740,  created  a  series  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  tour  de 
force.  It  must  be  rare  indeed  for  a  master  to  execute,  without  the  least 
sign  of  repetition  or  weariness,  so  perfect  and  so  evenly  matched  a  set 
of  paintings  with  no  visible  diminution  of  quality  from  first  to  last. 
Of  course  Jacob  was  the  younger  son  of  Justin  van  Huysum  of 
Amsterdam,  and  brother  to  the  more  celebrated  Jan,  but  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  twelve  paintings  in  the  present  series  were 
executed  entirely  in  England.  They  had  long  been  in  possession  of 
the  Lords  Petre  of  Thorndon  and  Ingatcstone  Halls,  Essex,  who  likely 
enough  were  the  original  purchasers,  and  the  series  was  acquired  by 
Major  Broughton  as  recently  as  1949.  A  most  pleasantly  written 
commentary  has  been  provided  by  Colonel  M.  H.  Grant  and,  in 
addition,  separate  notes  to  each  plate  in  which  he  gives  the  names  of 
the  individual  flowers  represented.  Upon  these  he  is  obviously  as 
eminent  an  authority  as  he  is  of  landscape  painting.  Whoso  possesses 
this  folio,  possesses  a  covetable  treasure. — 1 1.  ( ;.  F. 

THE   WORKS    OF   ALFRED   STEVENS    AT   THE  TATE 
GALLERY 
By  Kenneth  Romney  Towndrou 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Trustees.  1  .ongmans,  ( ireen  &  Co.  20s.  net) 

THE  Alfred  Stevens  Room  at  the  Fate  Gallery  is  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  galleries  in  England,  especially  when  studied 
against  the  record  of  this  artist's  tragic  life.  Considering  his  genius 
as  a  whole,  his  power  to  express  form  superbly  in  so  many  media 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  allied  crafts,  Stevens  was  tin- 
greatest  artist  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  That  he  was  not  under- 
stood in  his  time  and  Was  compelled  t<>  fritter  away  main  magnificent 
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conceptions  is  a  grave  reflection  on  the  authorities  and  public  taste. 
Truly,  the  Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul's  and  other  master- 
pieces were  achieved,  and  they  are  enough  to  place  Stevens  with  the 
supreme  artists  of  any  period.  Fortunately,  he  retained  posthumously 
the  loyalty  of  a  few  men  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  were 
determined  that  his  name  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  They 
were  his  assistant.  Hugh  Stannus,  D.  S.  MacColl.  Lord  Leighton, 
Alfred  Drury.  R.A.,  and  H.  Granville  Fell  among  others.  It  is  to 
Leighton's  eternal  credit  that  he  supported  Stevens  even  against  the 
sculptor-painter's  expressed  dislike  of  Leighton.  Of  late  years  Mr. 
1  owndrow  has  done  much  to  make  the  work  of  Stevens  known  to 
a  wider  audience  with  his  biography  published  in  1939,  and  the 
present  Catalogue.  This  beautifully  produced  volume  containing 
27  plates  and  the  documentation  of  424  miscellaneous  examples  of 
the  Tate  Collection  is  an  invaluable  book  to  every  student  of  the 
subject. — A.B. 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON 
A  Study  of  the  Romantic  Artist  in  America 

By  Edgar  P.  Richardson 
(University  of  Chicago  Press.  1948.  55s.  net) 

THIS  very  thorough  and  painstaking  monograph  by  the  Director 
of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  biog- 
raphy of  America's  'first  full-scale  romantic  artist,'  Washington 
Allston.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  book  that  will  live,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  romantic  pictures  of  Allston  are  neglected  and  all  but  for- 
gotten in  these  modernistic  days.  It  will  doubtless  remain  for  many- 
years,  if  not  for  all  time,  the  last  necessary-  word  upon  this  remarkable 
artist  whom  we  might  perhaps  call  America's  one  old  master. 

For  the  right  appreciation  of  this  gifted  painter,  poet,  novelist  and 
philosopher,  friend  of  Coleridge  and  Washington  Irving,  we  at  this 
period  need  a  good  deal  more  than  an  account  of  his  life  and  works; 
and  Edgar  P.  Richardson  has  fully  met  the  need  with  a  considered 
study  of  the  social  background  of  American  and  European  art  in  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century.  The  author  truly  states  that  'The  earth  is 
to  the  artist  a  setting,  an  inspiration  and  a  problem,'  and  the  American 
scene,  supplemented  by  that  of  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  were  all 
that  to  Washington  Allston. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should  remember  that  Allston  was  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  in  1 80 1-2,  and  lived  in  London 
again  from  181 1  to  181 5;  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Benjamin  West  and 
knew  Fuseli.  He  was  a  product,  even  as  they  were,  of  his  age,  and 
shares  their  present  neglect  at  the  hands  of  those  who  affect  to  be 
superior  to  nineteenth-century  ideals. 

The  volume  is  admirably  printed  and  adequately  illustrated  and 
will  be  the  more  useful  to  students  in  that  it  has  a  complete  catalogue 
of  Allston's  works,  compiled  by  the  author  in  collaboration  with 
H.  W.  L.  Dana,  as  well  as  a  very  full  bibliography.-  C.  G.  E.  B. 

AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 
An  Interpretation 
By  Wolfgang  Born 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1948.  $7.50) 

THIS  book,  by  the  late  Wolfgang  Born,  is  one  which  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  who  wish  to  appraise  America's  contribution  to  the 
art  of  landscape  painting — a  contribution  very  considerable  and 
equally  interesting. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  men  like  Copley,  Whistler,  George  Innes 
and  John  Singer  Sargent  belong  to  the  American  School — they  are 
almost  international.  But  apart  from  these  high-lights  there  is  a  host 
of  lesser  men,  from  the  early  topographical,  via  the  'panoramic'  as 
Horn  designates  them,  to  the  'painters  of  tone  and  light." 

Admirable  as  the  book  is,  however,  as  a  compendium  of  America's 
contribution  to  the  art  of  landscape,  it  gives  one  the  impression  that 
the  author  himself  has  learned  little  or  nothing  of  value  from  the 
many  works  which  he  has  been  at  pains  to  pass  in  review.  His  critical 
opinions  strike  one  as  being  superficial  and  of  little  permanent  value. 


It  is  a  capable  account,  but  hardly  an  interpretation,  as  its  title-page 
suggests.  We  should  certainly  have  expected  a  new  evaluation  con- 
tributory to  a  fuller  understanding  of  America's  position  in  the  storv 
of  the  world's  art.— Y.  Z. 


AX  EARLY  PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

letter.  In  addition,  three  councillors  appear  at  the  side  of 
the  throne;  but  figures  and  initial  are  now  rendered  entire- 
ly in  the  Italianate-Flemish  style,  grandiose,  formal  and 
replete  with  symbolism,  and,  according  to  the  woodcut 
technique,  uniform  in  tone  and  distribution.  By  contrast, 
Elizabeth's  portrait  on  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Account, 
packed  as  it  is  with  a  variety  of  motives,  yet  in  its  way- 
simple  and  spacious,  is  a  work  of  personal  and  almost 
naive  craftsmanship.  There  is  a  freshness  and  spontaneity 
about  the  drawing  which  gives  it  a  grace  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  woodcut.  The  charm  of  the  former  is  no 
doubt  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Queen  is  represented 
in  an  ordinary  dress  and  not  in  her  State  robes  in  which 
she  is  usually  portrayed,  even  in  the  least  official  portraits. 

Not  many  portrait  paintings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are 
extant  before  1572.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Nicholas 
Hilliard  painted  the  miniature  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  style. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  portrait  of  this  early  period 
is  that  by  Hans  Eworth,  signed  and  dated  1 569,  where  the 
Queen  appears  confounding  Juno,  Minerva  and  Venus.* 
It  is  towards  this  attitude  of  Court  flattery  that  our 
portrait  points.  Without  too  great  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, one  may  find  an  analogy  between  the  pagan  figures 
around  the  base  of  the  Queen's  throne  in  the  drawing  and 
the  three  abashed  goddesses  of  the  painting.  Though  of 
a  less  ambitious  aim  and  without  sophistication,  the  draw- 
ing somehow  seems  nearer  in  style,  in  episodical  atmos- 
phere, to  the  work  of  Eworth  than  to  that  of  any  other 
portraitist  of  the  period.  Perhaps  this  artist— who,  as  we 
know,  did  not  refrain  from  undertaking  purely  decorative 
tasks  | — influenced  directly  or  indirectly  the  humble 
draughtsman  of  1559-60.  As  one  of  the  few  dated  portraits 
of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  this  drawing 
may  claim  a  place  in  the  English  development  which,  if 
not  of  great  importance,  helps  at  least  to  fill  a  gap  in  an 
otherwise  barren  stretch  of  Elizabethan  portraiture. 

*  Catalogue  Exhibition  of  the  King's  Pictures,  1946-7,  No.  13. 

t  Lionel  Cust,  The  Painter  HE  (Hans  Eworth),  The  Walpole  Society,  II,  p.6. 


HUTFIELD  AND  ITS  COLLECTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  5/) 

hand  lock  plate  appears  the  maker's  name,  Le  Page.  Arquebusier  du 
Roi  a  Paris.  The  engraved  trigger  guard  shows  the  Paris  hallmark 
for  1817.  the  crest  of  Louis  XVIII  and  inventory  number  61. 

Another  signed  piece  is  a  double-barrelled  flint-lock  with  the 
maker's  mark  Pirmet.  a  Parisian  maker.  The  swan-neck  hammers 
are  finely  engraved  with  scrolls  and  leaves,  and  the  walnut  stock 
carved  with  a  boar's  head.  On  the  silver  lock  plate  are  the  Paris 
marks  for  1809.  The  group  well  represents  a  period  in  which  the 
craft  of  the  gunsmith  united  with  the  arts  of  the  silversmith  and 
woodcarver  produced  works  which  are  in  the  highest  sense  objects 
of  art. 

Photographs  on  pp.  49-51  lent  bv  Arthur  S.  Vernav.  Inc.  Warren  Hill, 
p.  48.  lent  by  M.  Knoedler  and  Co. 
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THE  BARONESS 

BURTON 

COLLECTION 

THE  three-day  sale 
■  ■I  tin-  Baroness  Bur- 
ton's collection  of 
English.  French  and 
Oriental  porcelains, 
French  furniture  and 
Gobelins  tapestry,  which 
ended  at  Christie's  on 
November  24th.  supplied 
a  noteworthy  addition  to 
the  long  list  of  important 
auctions  held  by  tin- 
famous  firm.  Throughout 
the  sale  the  large  gallery 
at  Spencer  House  was 
packed  to  capacity,  and 
the  bidding  was  general!) 
of  a  spirited  nature.  The 
total     recorded     for  the 
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offered 
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perty  i 


original 

5  collection:  sold  outlay  was  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. Most  of  the  pro- 
s  acquired  privately  by  the  Baroness's  father,  the  first  Lord 
Burton,  and  his  father,  Michael  Thomas  Burton,  from  famous 
collections.  Interest  in  the  first  session  of  the  sale  centred  in  the 
porcelain  from  the  Chelsea  and  Worcester  factories.  The  highest 
price,  £2,205,  was  paid,  after  an  opening  bid  of  £525,  for  a  magni- 
ficent pair  of  Chelsea  vases  (8  in.  high)  of  the  Gold  Anchor  period. 
These  vases,  of  almost  rectangular  baluster  form,  with  slightly  flared 
lips  and  vertical  scroll  handles,  are  painted  with  figures  of  a  girl 
and  boy  fishing,  fruit  picking  and  other  pastimes,  after  designs  by 
Boucher.  In  the  Louis  Huth  sale  of  1881  they  cost  415  guineas. 
Other  vases  of  the  Gold  Anchor  period  iu<  hided  a  pair  (i2j  in.  high) 
with  entwined  rococo  scroll  handles,  the  centres  of  the  oviform  bodies 
decorated  with  pendant  (lowering  branches  and  sprays,  which  sold 
for  £966.  From  the  Worcester  factory  (Dr.  Wall  period)  came  a 
set  of  three  vases,  bearing  the  square  seal  mark  in  blue,  which 
fetched  £1,200,  as  against  the  (,-,■>  guineas  given  for  the  set  in  li'.jii. 
The  centre  vase,  of  oviform  shape  ,",]  in.  high  .  and  the  others,  ol 
inverted  pear  shape  (7  in.  high),  are  painted  in  the  style  of  O'Neate 
with  panels  of  equestrian  travellers,  alter  W'nmermans.  and  bouquets 
and  festoons  of  flowers.  The  second  day's  sale  comprised  the  Sevres, 
Meissen  and  other  Continental  porcelains.  The  Sevres  pieces 
included  a  very  fine  pair  of  two-handled  circular  ice  pails,  covers 
and  liners  kj  in.  w  ide  .  decorated  by  Baiu/nin  with  bouquets  of  (low  ers 
and  fruit  on  a  rose  I'omp.iil-ua  ground,  the  borders  gilt  by  Le  Guar, 
which  changed  hands  at  £3,150;  a  pair  of  figures  of  a  girl  and  boy, 
modelled  alter  Boucher,  mounted  on  Louis  XV  ormolu  scroll  and 
foliage  bases  and  with  flowering  trees  at  the  backs  supporting  candle 
nozzles  for  two  lights  each,  the  trees  enriched  with  porcelain  flowers 
(g\  in.  high),  £2,415;  a  pair  of  shell-shaped  dishes  \C)  in.  wide), 
painted  by  Baudoin  with  fruit  and  flowers,  with  gilt  (ullage  and  flower 
spray  borders  by  Chavaux  pere,  £1,207  IOS-;  and  a  Pa'r  °f  biscuit 

figures  of  Cupid  and  Bsycht   letai  hed  porcelain  bases  (  1  1     in.  high  . 

after  models  by  Eliennc  M.  Falconet.  £924.  Among  the  Meissen 
pieces  was  a  pair  of  figures  of  swans  with  heads  turned,  mounted 
on  Louis  XVI  ormolu  bases  with  moulded  brant  lies  having  vase- 
shaped  nozzles  for  three  lights  each  (26  in.  high),  which  sold  for 


£1,732  ios.;  and  a  pair  of  figures  of  cats  seated  on  their  haunches, 
one  with  a  mouse  in  its  mouth,  on  Louis  XVI  ormolu  bases  (8£  in. 
ni§n)»  £84°-  A  late  eighteenth-century  Copenhagen  dinner  service 
of  149  pieces,  the  centres  painted  with  birds  in  river  and  garden 
landscapes  within  borders  decorated  with  birds,  fruit  and  flowers, 
realized  £1,312  I  OS. ;  and  £924  w  as  paid  for  a  Mennecy  group  of  a 
girl  and  boy,  in  Russian  costume,  seated  on  a  rectangular  base 
painted  with  flowers  (sf  in.  high).  The  highest  price  in  final  session 
of  the  sale  was  £2,730,  given  for  a  beautiful  set  of  twelve  Louis  XV 
large  giltwood  fauteuils,  covered  in  Gobelins  tapestry,  woven  in 
colours  with  subjects  from  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  after  J.  B.  Oudry. 
A  Louis  XV  ormolu  chandelier,  of  open  vase  shape,  with  scroll 
supports  cast  and  chased  with  foliage  and  supporting  branches 
for  twenty-four  lights  in  three  tiers,  with  crystal  vase-shaped 
pediments,  drops  and  festoons,  brought  £1,155;  a  Louis  XV 
marquetry  commode  of  serpentine  shape  (51  in.  wide),  fitted  with 
two  long  drawers  and  supported  on  square  curved  legs,  the  panels 
to  the  front  and  sides  inlaid  in  various  woods  with  flowering  stems, 
foliage,  and  trellis  and  rosette  ornament  on  a  kingwood  ground, 
stamped  Migeon,  £1.102  ios.;  a  kingwood  library  table  of  the  same 
period  (72  in.  wide),  fitted  with  three  drawers  in  the  frieze  and 
supported  on  square  cabriole  legs,  £997  ios. ;  a  Louis  XVI  marquetry 
upright  secretaire  (43  in.  wide),  stamped  D.  de  Loose,  illustrated  in 
the  connoisseur  (December  1950,  page  224),  fetched  £819.  A 
final  bid  of  £1,680  was  made  for  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  gilt- 
wood  settees  (82  in.  wide),  the  framework  probably  English,  covered 
in  Beauvais  tapestry  woven  with  children  in  garden  landscape,  after 
Boucher.  The  last  lot  in  the  sale,  a  set  of  seven  large  panels  of  Gobelins 
tapestry,  illustrating  The  History  of  Jason,  as  related  in  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid,  from  designs  painted  in  Rome  by  Jean-Francois  de 
Troy,  Director  of  the  Academy  of  France,  failed  to  reach  its  reserve 
and  was  bought  in  at  £2,100. 

PICTURES  FROM  WOBURN  ABBEY 

THERE  was  an  unusually  laige  gathering  at  Christie's  on 
January  19th  for  the  sale  of  pictures  by  old  masters,  together 
with  a  few  works  by  modern  artists,  from  the  celebrated  collection 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  Bedfordshire,  home  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
These  were  sold  because  dry  rot  had  made  it  necessary  to  demolish 
half  of  the  Abbey.  None  of  the  masterpieces  shown  at  the  Burlington 
House  exhibition  of  the  Woburn  collection  last  autumn  (described 
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and  illustrated  in  the  connoisseur  for  December  last)  was  included 
in  this  sale.  The  209  lots  offered  realized  a  total  of  £27,340 — a  sum 
which,  it  is  understood,  exceeded  all  expectations.  The  highest 
price,  £2,625,  was  paid  for  a  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  small  panel  of  a 
wooded  landscape  with  a  brick  bridge,  from  which  a  man  is  fishing, 
over  a  rapid  stream  in  the  centre.  In  June  1827  it  brought  265 
guineas.  An  Isack  van  Ostade  panel,  Two  Horsemen  Halting  at  an  Inn, 
sold  for  £2,520 — it  made  105  guineas  in  1827;  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
the  Madonna  in  red  and  blue  robes  seated  holding  the  Infant 
Saviour  in  her  lap,  by  Murillo,  £1,680  (105  guineas  in  1827); 
Men-o'-War  and  Fishing  Boats  off  the  Coast,  catalogued  as  being  by  W. 
van  de  Velde,  but  Waagen,  de  Groot,  and  Sir  George  Scharf  attribute 
it  to  J.  van  de  Gappelle.  £787  10s. ;  Joseph  in  Prison  Interpreting  the 
Dream  of  Pharoalis  Baker,  ascribed  to  Rembrandt,  £682  10s. ;  a  similar 
sum  was  paid  for  a  small  painting  on  copper,  The  Death  of  Hippolytns, 
by  Rubens;  a  Tenicrs  panel,  A  Marriage  Feast,  £630;  a  still  life  subject, 
by  A.  H.  van  Beyeren,  showing  a  dish  of  fruit,  a  silver  wine  ewer, 
wine  glasses,  a  nautilus  cup  and  other  objects  on  a  stone  slab,  £693; 
Samson  Giving  Honey  to  His  Parents,  attributed  to  Guercino,  £441;  a 
Caspar  Poussin  woody  landscape  with  two  figures  and  dog  on  a 
road  in  the  foreground,  and  a  river  with  buildings  beyond,  £483; 
a  small  panel  portrait  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Fit  zgerald,  Countess  of  Lincoln 
(1528- 1 589),  ascribed  to  Clouet,  £525;  and  a  series  of  twenty  pic- 
turesque views  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  drawn  and  etched  in  the  year 
1802  by  Thomas  Girtin  (some  coloured  by  the  artist),  £504.  Among 
the  more  modern  paintings  was  a  James  Ward  panel,  Outside  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern :  villagers  dancing  round  a  maypole,  with  a  distant 
view  of  St.  Paul's,  which  brought  £651  ;  a  portrait  of  the  racehorse, 
Taurus,  with  Robinson  up,  painted  by  J.  Ferneley  in  1831,  £483; 
and  a  water-colour  drawing,  The  Close  of  a  Winter's  Day,  1907,  by 
Archibald  Thorburn,  £115  10s. 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

SOME  good  prices  were  also  paid  at  Christie's  on  December  8th 
for  old  and  modern  pictures  from  various  sources;  a  total  of 
£'°>337  being  reached.  The  collection  sent  by  Major-General  Sir 
Allan  Adair,  of  Flizton  Hall,  Bungay,  Suffolk,  included  three  panels 
from  an  altar-piece  by  the  Sienese  artist,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  (circa 
1363-1436?),  which  changed  hands  at  £2,835.  The  centre  panel 
represents  the  Madonna  and  Child,  enthroned,  while  St.  Sebastian  and 
St.  Paul  are  seen  on  the  right,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Nicholas 
on  the  left.  These  panels  brought  only  14  guineas  in  the  Thomas 
Blayds  sale  in  1849.  The  Adair  property  also  included  a  panel 
portrait  of  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  said  to  be  Sir  P.  P.  Rubens 
and  Isabella  Brandt,  by  Otto  van  Veen  (1558-1629;.  which  fetched 
£840.  From  other  sources  came  a  Zoffany  portrait  group  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby,  with  Edward,  their  Infant  Son,  and  their 
Chaplain,  which  made  £735;  a  portrait  of  the  Comtesse  de  Neubourg 


and  her  Daughter,  byj.  M.  Nattier,  signed  and  dated  1749,  £1,522  10s.; 
a  river  scene,  with  eel  bucks,  by  J.  Stark,  £609;  two  works  by  the 
nineteenth-century  Turin  artist,  Francois  Brunery,  A  La  Sante  du 
Chef  and  A  La  Sante  de  son  Eminence,  sold  for  £1,417  10s.  and  £840 
respectively.  A  large,  unframed  picture  of  The  Resurrection,  by 
Tintoretto,  fetched  £1,470,  as  against  the  £462  paid  for  it  in  the 
Charles  Butler  sale  of  191  1.  Christie's  sale  on  November  3rd  pro- 
vided a  surprise  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
who  had  sent  from  Hurn  Court,  Hampshire,  a  small  painting  on 
panel  (13  in.  X  8£  in.)  of  a  head  and  shoulders  portrait  of  a  young 
man,  in  grey  dress  edged  with  fur  and  dark  cap,  by  Rogier  van  der 
Weyden.  Bidding  for  this  opened  at  250  guineas,  and,  after  a  keen 
contest,  it  changed  hands  at  £6,510.  From  other  sources  came  a 
large  painting,  attributed  to  Claude,  The  Angel  Comforting  Hagar, 
which  realized  £735;  and  a  T.  Rowlandson  water-colour  drawing, 
A  Horse  Fair,  1790,  £2 1  o.  On  November  1  oth  a  portrait  of  a  lady, 
in  blue  dress  embroidered  with  white  lace,  seated  holding  a  fan,  by 
F.  Cotes,  fetched  £441 ;  Milking  Time,  by  J.  L.  Agasse,  £378;  and  a 
Jan  Brueghel  small  panel  of  flowers  in  a  glass  vase,  £420.  Seven  days 
later  a  series  of  twelve  small  pen  and  ink  and  wash  drawings,  by 
Constantin  Guys,  brought  a  total  of  £848  8s.  One,  The  Promenade, 
made  £210;  a  tiny  panel  bust  portrait  of  a  man,  in  light  brown  coat, 
with  white  shirt  and  black  cap,  attributed  to  Holbein,  brought  £420; 
when  offered  two  years  ago  it  was  bought  in  at  270  guineas.  And  a 
picture,  by  W.  Shayer,  Sr.,  of  a  group  of  peasants  with  a  farm  wagon 
outside  an  inn,  fetched  £210.  On  December  15th  two  small  story- 
telling pictures,  The  Old  Dealer  and  The  Last  Night  of  Hanuka,  by  the 
veteran  artist,  Charles  Spencelayh,  received  final  bids  of  £588  and 
£441.  On  December  21st  a  pair  of  works  by  the  nineteenth-century 
Breslau  artist,  J.  Schall,  Love  and  Charity,  fetched  £609  (in  1898  the 
pair  realized  £420) ;  a  landscape,  with  monks  at  prayer,  by  A. 
Magnasco,  £231 ;  and  a  small  oval  drawing  of  Lady  Gordon,  in  brown 
and  white  dress,  seated  by  a  spinet,  by  J.  Downman,  signed  and 
dated  1786,  £157  10s. 

As  briefly  mentioned  in  the  December  1950  number  of  the 
connoisseur,  the  late  Lord  Doverdale's  self-portrait  by  Rembrandt 
(on  panel  28J  in.  X  23!  in.)  brought  £21,000  at  Sotheby's  on 
November  8th.  The  purchaser  was  a  Dutch  collector,  Meinheer 
Kees  Hermsen,  who,  it  is  understood,  has  sent  it  on  loan  to  the 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam.  This  half-length  portrait  (illustrated  in 
our  December  issue,  page  221),  painted  about  1640-43,  was  at  one 
time  in  the  collection  of  Duke  Eugen  von  Leuchtenberg.  Later,  it 
passed  into  the  collection  of  Herbert  S.  Terrell,  the  American 
collector,  and  subsequently  became  the  property  of  his  daughter, 
the  late  Mrs.  Wilfred  Buckley,  who  exhibited  it  at  the  Dutch 
Exhibition,  Burlington  House,  in  1929.  At  her  death  the  portrait 
was  offered  at  Sotheby's  (June  23rd,  1937),  but  was  bought  in  at 
£11,500.  Other  pictures  in  the  Doverdale  sale,  which  contributed 
£27,948  to  the  day's  total  of  £30,623,  included  a  half-length  portrait 
of  Sir  William  Eliott,  of  Stobs  and  Wells,  in  plum-coloured  dress,  blue 
cloak  and  open-necked  white  shirt,  by  Raeburn.  This  changed 
hands  at  £820;  a  view  of  Gaspe  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  River, 
showing,  on  the  right,  the  houses  used  as  his  headquarters  by 
General  Wolfe  after  the  Surrender  of  Louisbourg  in  1758,  by  the 
marine  artist,  Francis  Swaine,  signed  and  dated  1764,  fetched  £800; 
a  half-length  portrait  of  Governor  P.  A.  Irving,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
15th  Regiment  of  Foot,  painted  by  Romney  in  1783,  £700;  and  a 
black  and  white  chalk  drawing  of  a  lady,  in  a  landscape  walking 
away  to  the  right,  wearing  a  hooped  skirt  and  large  picture  hat, 
by  Gainsborough,  £380.  This  brought  £310  in  1936.  At  Sotheby's 
sale  on  November  15th  was  included  a  small  work,  La  Route:  Effet 
d'Hiver,  painted  by  Camille  Pissarro  in  1872.  which  sold  for  £1,200; 
an  Auguste  Renoir  tiny  wooded  river  landscape,  with  a  woman  in 
the  foreground,  £380;  and  £440  was  given  for  a  Fantin  Latour  small 
painting  of  marguerites  in  a  glass  vase.  On  November  29th  £1,300 
was  paid  for  a  small  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Balety,  in  white  jewelled 
dress  with  blue  sash  and  grey-powdered  hair,  by  J.  Nattier;  two 
panels  from  an  altar-piece  representing  Cfaht  Bearing  the  Cross  and 
The  Crucifixion,  both  on  a  gold  ground,  by  an  artist  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Austrian  school,  £780;  a  large  painting  of  A  Village  Fete 
near  Antwerp,  by  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  £680;  and  a  half- 
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length  portrait  of  Major  John  Andre,  in  scarlet  tunic  (in  a  painted 
oval).  by  Reynolds,  £)oo.  December   ijth  .1   llobbema  small 

panel,  The  Approach  to  a  Village,  fetched  £780;  one,  by  Pieter  Brueghel 
the  Younger,  showing  peasants  dancing  in  the  open  to  the  tunes  of 
bagpipes,  £580;  and  a  view  across  a  narrow  river,  from  a  height, 
with  two  figures  ascending  a  path,  with  an  extensive  landscape  in 
the  distance,  by  Richard  Wilson,  £460.  Finally,  on  December  20th 
and  2 1  st  an  impression  of  Rembrandt's  The  Hundred  Guilder  Print 
made  £260;  and  three  large  folio  volumes  of  sporting  and  humorous 
prints,  by  Henry  Aiken,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Hutchinson, 
£360.  At  Druce's  Baker  Street  Rooms,  on  November  roth,  £525 
was  paid  for  a  Rachel  Ruysch  painting  on  panel  of  flowers  in  a  vase. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

SOTHEBY'S  sale  on  November  3rd  included  an  early  nineteenth- 
century  English  tufted  carpet  (23  ft.  7  in.  X  n  ft.),  woven  in 
Savonnerie  style  with  sprays  of  flowers  and  currant  branches  within 
a  border  of  floral  garlands,  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Doverdale, 
which  sold  for  £1,050.  English  furniture  from  the  same  collection 
appeared  on  November  10th,  when  £1,800  was  paid  for  a  set  of 
sixteen  elaborately  carved  George  II  mahogany  chairs,  with  pierced 
and  entwined  vase-shaped  splats,  the  seats  with  needlework  covers 
in  gros  and  petit-point  of  a  floral  design;  a  Queen  Anne  burr-walnut 
secretaire  bookcase  (42  in.  wide),  formerly  at  Blenheim  Palace, 
made  £600;  a  pair  of  George  I  wall-mirrors  in  carved  wood  and 
gesso  frames  (47  in.  high,  24  in.  wide),  the  crestings  centred  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  plumes,  £620;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  a 
George  III  serpentine  chest  of  three  long  drawers  (46  in.  wide); 
and  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  mahogany  w  riting  (  hairs,  the  lattice- 
work backs  in  Chinese  taste  with  carved  pagoda  motifs,  £420.  To 
this  sale  the  Baroness  Nairne  contributed  a  few  pieces  of  Con- 
tinental porcelain,  notably  a  Meissen  hgmv  of  a  parrot  perched  on 
a  white  tree-trunk  with  turquoise  leaves  (8  in.  high),  by  J.  J. 
Kdndler,  whic  h  brought  £620;  and  a  Sevres  dessert  service  of  sixty- 
three  pieces,  painted  with  panels  of  exotic  birds  within  burnished 
gold  borders,  believed  to  have  been  made  for  Prince  Louis  de 
Rohan,  realized  £1,050.  On  November  14th  a  Chelsea  (Red  Anchor 
period)  Teniers  figure  of  a  peasant  in  black  hat,  loose  white  shirt, 
ragged  white  trousers  and  black  clogs  (7  in.  high),  sold  for  £920; 
and  £620  was  paid  for  a  Chelsea  tureen  and  cover  (same  period), 
naturally  moulded  and  coloured  as  a  bundle  ol  asparagus  7  in. 
wide).  Keen  bidding  for  some  fine  pieces  of  English  and  Con- 
tinental porcelain,  from  various  propeities,  resulted  in  a  total  of 
£16,349  being  recorded  on  December  5th.  The  top  price,  £4,400, 
was  given,  after  an  opening  bid  of  £200,  for  an  extremely  rare  pair 
of  Chelsea  figures  of  swans  (5  in.  and  in.  high),  each  bearing  the 
raised  anchor  mark  and  apparently  modelled  after  Meissen  originals. 
A  superb  Chelse  a  figure  Red  Anchor  period)  of  a  nurse  and  child 
(75  in.  high),  taken  from  the  model  'La  Nourrice,'  attributed  to 
Bertelemy  de  Blenod,  Fontainebleau,  fetched  £1,300.  A  hitherto 
unrecorded  Bow  figure  of  a  harlequin,  seated  on  a  tree-trunk  and 
playing  a  pipe  held  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  grasping  the  leg  of  a 
monkey  who  is  pinned  beneath  his  knee  (5 \  in.  high),  bearing  the 
anc  hor  and  dagger  mark  in  red,  modelled  after  a  Meissen  original 
by  Kdndler,  changed  hands  at  £1,700;  and  £1,200  was  given  for 
another  figure  (bearing  the  same  mark)  of  a  harlequin,  his  double  t 
and  breeches  decorated  with  playing  cards,  seated  on  a  tree-trunk 
and  with  a  pug  dog  held  under  his  left  arm  (6|  in.  high),  also 
modelled  after  a  Kdndler  original.  A  pair  of  Me  issen  figures  of  a  cock 
and  hen,  each  supported  on  short  tree-trunks  (8i  in.  high),  by 
J.  J.  handler,  realized  £1,600. 

At  Christie's  on  November  1 6th  a  Louis  XVI  marquetry  small 
cabinet  ( 1 8  I  in.  wide),  on  turned  and  fluted  legs  with  an  open  shell 
at  the  base,  the  front  panel  inset  with  a  Sevres  porcelain  plaque 
painted  with  exotic  birds  and  trees  in  a  landscape,  brought  £997  10s. 
This  belonged  to  the  late  Lord  Byron,  of  Thrumpton  Hall,  as  did  a 
Louis  XVI  boulle  table  (29  in.  wide),  supported  on  square  tapering 
legs  united  by  an  X-shaped  stretcher,  the  top  inlaid  with  a  mother-o'- 
pearl  medallion  depicting  satyrs  and  nymphs  in  a  landscape-,  which 
made  £588;  a  small  marquetry  table  (22J  in.  wide),  of  the-  same 


period,  on  square  tapering  legs,  attributed  to  David  Roentgen,  £420; 
a  Louis  XV  kingwood  upright  cabinet  of  serpentine  shape  (28^  in. 
wide;,  on  short  square  cabriole  legs,  stamped  D.  Genty,  £609;  a 
Limoge  s  enamel  casket,  of  rectangular  shape  (9  in.  wide),  decorated 
in  translucent  colours  with  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Joseph,  £546; 
and  a  Chippendale  mahogany  armchair,  in  the  French  style,  covered 
in  gros-fwint  ncedlcwoik  de  signed  with  sprays  of  flowers,  £231.  On 
December  141I1  a  pair  of  Battersea  enamel  circular  boxes  and 
covers  (5J  in.  diam.),  painted  with  scenes  from  the  story  of  Tobias 
and  the  Angel  and  other  religious  subjects,  fetched  £399  (the  pair 
cost  £210  in  1929);  and  an  early  nineteenth-century  English  tufted 
carpet  (30  ft.  3  in.  x  18  ft.  4  in.),  woven  in  Savonnerie  style  with  a 
floral  design  on  a  buff  ground,  £966.  On  December  19th  a  gold 
oval  snuffbox  (3J  in.  wide],  the  lid  chased  with  a  panel  of  a  nymph 
with  attendant  cupids,  flanked  by  figures  of  girls  in  an  architectural 
design,  1768,  maker's  mark  P.B.  with  a  star  between,  brought  £840, 
as  against  the  £630  paid  for  it  in  1945;  and  another  gold  oval  box 
(3g  in.  wide),  by  Charles  Le  Bastier,  1  768,  the  lid  inset  with  a  miniature 
of  Queen  Marie  Leczinska,  by  Francois  Campana,  £609.  This  cost 
£441  in  1919.  Then,  on  December  20th,  £1,155  was  Paid  for  a 
pair  of  Chelsea  porcelain  (Red  Anchor  period)  figures  of  monk  and 
a  nun  (5J  in.  high),  seated  on  rectangular  chests  and  holding  an 
open  book  inscribed  respectively  'Tota  fide'  and  'Servi  Mariae.' 
A  set  of  eight  Chinese  pottery  figures  of  the  Immortals  (Ming 
Dynasty),  standing  holding  their  various  attributes,  sold  for  £483. 
The  set  cost  £252  in  the  Benson  sale  of  1924. 

SILVER 

AT  the  time  of  writing,  the  most  important  silver  sale  of  the 
1  JL  autumn  season  was  that  which  attracted  a  large  company  to 
Sotheby's  on  November  2nd.  Thanks  to  keen  bidding,  the  150  lots 
offered  realized  a  total  of  £19,386.  The  highest  price  of  the  session, 
£2,500,  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  octagonal  wine  coolers,  with  drop 
side-handles,  finely  chased  in  relief  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  by  William  Lukin,  1716  (245  oz.  2  dwt.).  The  coolers 
belonged  to  the  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley  and  were  formerly 
in  the  celebrated  Ashburnham  Collection.  Among  pieces  sent  by 
the  Baroness  Nairne  was  a  pair  of  column  1  andle  sin  ks  (50  oz.  I2dwt.), 
bearing  the  maker's  mark,  LB.  with  crescent  below,  1(167.  while  the 
deep  slide-in  nozzles  with  broad  moulded  shoulders  are  stamped 
W.W.  with  feur-de-lys  below,  which  went  to  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  for  £2,300.  The  Nairne  property  also  included  a  pair  of 
oval  soup  tureens,  with  liners,  covers  and  stands,  the  reeded  handles 
chased  with  leafage  and  springing  from  lion  masks,  by  Paul  Storr, 
1810  (736  oz.),  which  sold  for  £560.  From  other  sources  came  .1 
silver-gilt  garniture  of  two  oviform  ginger  jars  and  two  covered 
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pear-shaped  vases,  their  entire  surface  is  repousse"  and  finely  chased 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century,  bearing 
the  maker's  mark,  T.I.  two  escallops  between,  1675  (118  oz.),  which 
sold  for  £1,600,  as  against  the  £1,250  given  in  1946;  a  final  bid  of 
£1,300  was  made  for  a  tea  kettle,  with  faceted  swan-neck  spout  and 
swing  handle,  a  circular  tripod  stand  with  two  swing  side-handles 
and  baluster  supports,  on  square  bases  above  bun  feet,  1713,  by 
Gabriel  Sleatli  (gross  weight  71  oz.  3  dwt.);  a  small  octagonal  teapot 
and  a  lampstand,  with  short  faceted  swan-neck  spout  and  wood 
handle,  1724,  maker's  mark  not  given  (27  oz.  9  dwt.  gross),  fetched 
£650;  a  parcel-gilt  beaker,  the  cylindrical  body  widening  towards 
the  rim  and  finely  engraved  with  a  conventional  decoration  of 
scrolling  foliage  in  strapwork  borders,  etc.,  maker's  mark,  I. A.  1602 
(8  oz.  10  dwt.),  £480;  a  bell-shaped  standing  salt,  with  original 
gilding,  constructed  in  three  tiers,  maker's  mark,  T.S.  in  monogram, 
1603  (9  oz.  12  dwt.),  £500;  eighteen  three-prong  table  forks,  with 
dog-nose  ends,  by  Pierre  Plalel,  1699  (36  oz.  8  dwt.),  £610;  a  set  of 
three  casters,  the  narrow  octagonal  bodies  of  baluster  form  on 
moulded  bases  conforming  in  outline,  by  Jjseph  Walker,  Dublin, 
1709  (30  oz.  4  dwt.),  £380  (£130  in  1939);  a  tankard,  with  single- 
step  cover  and  double  thumbpiece,  on  moulded  base,  maker's  mark, 
I  intersecting  S.  (?John  Sutton),  1675  (23  oz.  18  dwt.),  £260;  a  caudle 
cup  and  cover,  engraved  with  chinoiseries,  the  cast  scroll  handles 
chased  with  caryatids,  on  rim  foot,  maker's  mark,  S.  crowned,  1683 
(27  oz.  7  dwt.) ;  and  an  octagonal  teapot,  with  straight  faceted 
spout,  wood  handle,  and  hinged  cover  with  baluster  finial,  1 7 1 3, 
maker's  mark  not  given  (14  oz.  18  dwt.  gross),  £240. 

At  Christie's,  on  October  18th,  a  shallow  two-handled  caudle 
bowl,  with  cover  of  paten  form,  on  three  looped  paw  feet,  by  Thomas 
Maundy,  1638  (7  oz.  9  dwt.),  sold  for  £250.  On  November  8th  a 
French  silver-gilt  dessert  service,  chased  with  baskets  and  sprays 
of  flowers  in  scroll  and  fluted  borders,  the  majority  of  the  thirty-two 
pieces  on  mask  and  scroll  foliage  feet  (847  oz.  18  dwt.),  made  £580; 
and  a  plain  cylindrical  coffee  pot,  on  moulded  base,  with  curved 
spout,  and  the  hinged  flap  and  domed  cover  with  baluster  finial 
and  scroll  thumbpiece,  by  John  Rand,  1 7 1 1  (gross  weight  22  oz.  3  dwt.), 
£240.  On  November  20th  a  plain  tankard  and  cover,  on  low  moulded 
base,  with  scroll  handle  and  double  lobed  thumbpiece,  1672,  maker's 
mark,  I.N.  with  mullet  below  (20  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  fetched  £290;  and  £220 
was  also  paid  for  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  on  moulded  octagonal  bases 
with  sunk  circular  centres  and  baluster  stems,  by  Pierre  Haraches 
1686  (26  oz.  5  dwt.).  On  December  6th  a  pair  of  circular  soup 
tureens  and  covers,  on  circular  feet,  chased  with  lions'  masks,  flowers, 
grapss,  etc.,  1816  (376  oz.  8  dwt.),  realized  £300. 

COUNTRY  SALES 

ON  November  7th  Henry  Spencer  &  Sons,  of  Retford,  con- 
cluded a  successful  four-day  sale  of  a  large  part  of  the  contents 
of  Thrumpton  Hall,  the  Nottingham  home  of  the  late  Lord  Byron. 
The  top  price,  £290,  was  given  for  a  set  of  two  carving  and  eight 
single  mahogany  ladder-back  dining  chairs  of  Chippendale  design; 
a  set  of  two  carving  and  six  single  Hepplewhite  mahogany  dining 
chairs  fetched  £200;  a  set  of  three  elbow  and  three  single  mahogany 
shield-back  chairs,  of  the  same  period,  £1  70;  an  old  English  porcelain 
dinner  service  of  eighty-two  pieces,  the  white  ground  painted  with 


the  Byron  crest  and  motto  within 
blue  borders  decorated  with 
vignettes  of  old  English  garden 
flowers,  £120;  and  a  Dutch 
school  small  painting  of  flowers 
in  a  vase,  £120  15s.  On  Nov- 
ember 23rd  the  same  auctioneers 
concluded  a  three-day  sale  of  the 
major  portion  of  the  contents  of 
Boynton  Hall,  Bridlington,  York- 
shire, the  home  of  the  Strickland 
family  since  1 549,  by  order  of  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Strickland.  A  small 
painting  of  flowers  and  dead 
game,  with  classic  garden  temple 
and  mansion  beyond  in  a  rural 
landscape,  by  Pieter  Casteels,  sold 
for  £420;  a  pair  of  George  I 
carved  wood  and  gilt  gesso  side- 
tables  (36  in.  wide),  of  William 
Kent  influence,  £400;  a  crystal 
chandelier  (48  in.  high),  with 
twenty  -  four  scrolled  candle 
branches  rising  in  two  tiers,  fitted 
for  electric  light,  £295;  a  white 
marble  statue  of  Juno  in  flowing 
robes  (58  in.  high  and  probably 
first  century  a.d.),  said  to  have  been  found  in  1  777  on  the  Praenestine 
Way,  near  Rome,  and  purchased  by  Sir  George  Strickland  in  1771) 
from  Thomas  Jenkins,  £250;  an  eighteenth-century  mahogany  side- 
table  (60  in.  wide),  by  Vile  and  Cobb,  £220;  a  set  of  four  walnut  square- 
back  chairs,  of  Queen  Anne  design,  £210;  and  a  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  canopy  bedstead  (72  in.  wide),  with  green-figured  brocade 
hangings,  known  as  the  'Duke  of  York's  bed,'  £250.  Another 
notable  Henry  Spencer  &  Sons'  sale  was  that  of  the  contents  of 
Ashfield,  Malton,  Yorkshire,  belonging  to  Mrs.  R.  W.  Lund, 
which  took  place  on  December  7th  and  8th.  The  highest  price, 
£825,  was  paid  for  a  fine  Sheraton  mahogany  'Carlton  House' 
writing  table  of  mellow  colour  (66  in.  wide) ;  a  Queen  Anne  small 
walnut  bureau,  supported  on  moulded  bracket  feet  (32  in.  wide), 
made  £195;  and  a  walnut  cabinet,  fitted  with  eight  small  drawers, 
resting  on  a  chest  of  four  drawers  (38  in.  wide),  £140. 

Lofts  &  Warner's  sale  at  Rowfold  Grange,  Billingshurst,  the 
Sussex  residence  of  Major-General  J.  M.  L.  Renton,  on  October  23rd 
and  24th,  included  two  pairs  of  Plymouth  porcelain  groups  of  boys, 
with  dogs  and  goats,  in  tree  backgrounds,  which  fetched  £330;  a 
pair  of  Chelsea  candlesticks,  with  swan  and  fox  in  floral  arbour 
backgrounds,  on  gilt  scroll  bases,  £150;  a  pair  of  Worcester  hexagonal 
vases  and  covers  (square  mark),  painted  with  panels  of  exotic  birds, 
etc.,  on  a  scale-blue  and  gilt  ground,  £100;  and  a  Rockingham 
apple-green  and  gilt  bordered  dessert  service  of  twenty-two  pieces, 
decorated  with  sprays  of  flowers,  £135.  On  November  9th  Jackson- 
Stops  &  Staff's  sale  at  Maids  Moreton  House,  Buckinghamshire, 
included  a  set  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  elbow  chairs  which 
realized  £200;  a  Queen  Anne  chair-back  settee,  £155;  and  a  walnut 
bureau  bookcase,  of  the  same  period,  £1 10. 
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I  HE  I  IIYSSl.N-liORM  MIS/A  CALLER Y  AT  CASTAGNOLA  by  e.  Gordon  spencer  119 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN  -     conducted  by  the  editor  121 

NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED    -      -      -  by  various  hands  126 

IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS      -     -  by  t.  p.  greig  135 

ON  COVER 

THE  SOUVENIR  by  jean-honore  fragonard 

Reproduced  by  permission  0/ the  Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Collection 

COLOUR-PLATES 

THE  SOUVENIR  by  jean-honore  fragonard  70 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  oj  the  Wallace  Collection 
BEILBY  GLASS  Will  I   ENAMEL  DECORATION  SHOWING  ARMS  OF  RICHARD  LOW  NDES.  M.P.  FOR 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE:  PERIOD  1760-80  107 

Property  0/ Steuben  Glass,  Inc. 

THE   ROSPIGLIOSI  CLAUDE'  by  claude  i.orrain  133 

In  the  possession  of  Frank  T.  Sabin,  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.7 


DU  VEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC      •      RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

720    Fifth    Avenue,    New  York 
PURCHASERS   OF   FINE   PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Correspondents:    DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Ltd.,  14  Albemarle  Street,  London  Wi 


11 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


Ecuelle  and  Cover.       Paris,  date  1729.       Weight :  29  ozs.  5  dwts.       Dimension  across  handles  :  12J  inches 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 
On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  <  >t"  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  oj  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 


96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Note. — Telephone  No.  is  now  TRAFALGAR  3578  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables:   DATLM  ARK,  LONDON 


FINE  PRINTS  •  RARE  BOOKS 


Original  water-colour  of  the  Ivory  Cqast  by  Thomas  Rowlandson 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:    HOLBORN  3936  Cables:   PHIZ,  LONDON 


JAMES  I  SILVER  BEAKER.    Date  1618.    Weight  9  ozs.  1  dwt.    Height  6£  ins. 


TESSIERS 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 
26  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


-6    NEW  BOND    STREET,  LONDON, 


OLD    CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND    WORKS   OF  ART 


* 


Rouleau  vase  with  straight  neck  and  expanding 
lip,  the  body  painted  with  mounted  warrior  and 
attendants  in  brilliant  enamels  of  the  "jamillc 
verte" ,  the  shoulder  with  emblems  in  reserves 
on  a  diaper  ground .  The  neck  with  boys  playing 
Height  \Sins.  K'ang  Hsi  period  (A. D.  1662-1722) 

* 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

48,    Davies   Street,    Brook   Street,    London,  W.i 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  Wesdo.  London"  Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 


FINE    ART  DEALERS 

DRAWINGS 

and 

PAINTINGS 
ENGLISH 

and 

CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS 


A   SCENE    IN    CHELSEA  GARDENS 

by  F.  W.  MOODY 
(Ex-Royal  Academy  1858.  No.  1086) 

Convos  25  x  30  ins. 


WHEELER     &     SON  ltd.,  23,    RYDER   STREET,   ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 


Fine  English  Furniture  . 


LEONARD   KNIGHT  LTD. 


Telephones:  GROSVENOR  2311,  GROSVENOR  6363,  Ext.  65 
(A  modern  green  verde  antico  marble  top)  Telegrams        -      KNIGHTIQUE.  AUDLEY,  LONDON 

Length  6  3  .      Back  to  front  3'  I  ".      Height  2  10  Cablegrams       -       -       -        KNIGHTIQUE,  LONDON 


PARKE-RERNET 
GALLERIES  •  l\< 

980  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21 

C0ublic  J^/-}uciion  oJales  of 
evarv  an 
cJevsonal  C^Jrofyerty 

e  officers  and  staff  of  Parke -Bernet 
Galleries  have  conducted  virtually  every  im- 
portant art  and  book  auction  held  in  America 
during  the  past  forty  years. 

c/nlrtes  (0nvUed 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN    •    LESLIE  A.  HYAM 

LOUIS  J.  MARION,  Vice-Presidents 
ANTHONY  N.  BADE,  Assistant  Vice-President 


"THE  SUGAR  LOAF,  CO.  WICKLOW",  BY  THOMAS  ROBERTS  (Irish,  op.  1760-1790) 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31   BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 


Cables:  'INVOCATION.  London 


DELOMOSNE   &  SON  Limited 


(Member  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


3nsb  ©lass 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  mahogany  double  pedestal  Desk  of  fine 
quality  with  red  leather  top. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WESte 


:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


XIV 


M.  BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


FINE  ART  DEALERS                ,/,„//  (!e  ^ease([  to  fmu  jmn  owmrs  or  ^  PICTURES  FRAMED 

,-./.,             f    ■      I        i    /  AND  RESTORED 
IN   PAINTINGS                (Ujents  with  a  view  to  our  jmrcliasnuf.  jcr  cash,  line 

(Iraicinqs  and  painliiuis  cj  all  schools,  either  simile  VALUATIONS 

AND  DRAWINGS                    '                         ,  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


We  always  have  on  exhibition  a  large  and  comprehensive  selection  of  Landscapes, 
Views  of  Old  London  and  the  Principal  Towns  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  Shipping,  Sporting, 
Conversational  and  Narrative  Portraits  and  Fine  Flower  Paintings  of  the  17th,  18th 
and  19th  Centuries  which  we  cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  without  obligation 


JOHN 


HALL  &  CO.  (JEWELLERS)  LTD. 


XVI 


Ian  MacNicol 

FINE  ART  DEALER 


JAN    WILDENS    AND  FAMILY 

SIR    ANTHONY    VAN  DYCK 


LITERATURE 

1.  London  and  its  Environs 

2.  The  English  Connoisseur 


156  BUCHANAN  STREET  and  50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 

Telephone  :  Douglas  0039 


19^1  EXHIBITION 

OF 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
MASTERS 

EUGENE  SLATTER 

30  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone:  Regent  OJ95 

ft     ft  ft 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sold 
in  aid  of 

THE    MUSICIANS'    BENEVOLENT  FUND 

*     tfr  ft 

APRIL  30-JULY  7,  19^1 

10  — £.30     Saturdays  10— 1 

1 
1 

IWii  >*i  ).''.'  &  tffc  iU  '  ':  &  <•  •••  <•••  <••'•  '   '•   <•••'  

THOMAS  LUMLEY  Ltd.    3  bury  street,  st.  james's 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  &  CHINA  LONDON,  S.W.I    WHITEHALL  4732 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  FINE  CHELSEA  DISHES.       Ciold  Anchor  Mark.       Width  llj 


MARY  BELLIS  of  BOURNEMOUTH 

now  at 

CHARNHAM    CLOSE,   HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

Tel :  Hungerford  200 


Mary    Bellis    of  Bournemouth 

(3  Yelverton  Road) 
has  pleasure  in  advising  her  friends  and 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  EARLY 
OAK  and  WALNUT  FURNITURE 
and  FURNISHINGS  that  she  has  now 
transferred  her  business  to  the  above 
.nidi  i  ss  on  the  main  Hath- London  Road 


Charnham  Close  is  opposite  Bear  Hotel  c, 


1  5th  CENTURY  OAK  COFFER 
26A  ins.  wide  I2i  ins.  high 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


DUITS 

LIMITED 

SELECT  EXAMPLES  OF  THE 
i7th-CENTURY  DUTCH  SCHOOL 
OF  PAINTING 

Rembrandt,  Metsu,  Terborg, 
Jacob  RuisdaeJ,  Sal.  Ruisdael, 
van  Govcn,  van  de  Cappelle, 
van  de  Velde,  etc. 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408  &.  410  LEEDS  ROAD 
,~  BRADFORD 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623  4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 


SPECIALISTS 


PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 


ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


x  x  1 1 


THOS.  AGNEW  SONS 

LIMITED 


D.  TENIERS  (The  Elder),  1582-1649 
"The  Road  to  Emmaus" 
Canvas  44  A  X  66  inches 


43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephones:  REGENT  3042:  MAYFAIR  8524  Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 


W.  WILLIAMSON 

&  SONS 

F.  H.  BOYS 

furniture 


A  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Cabinet 
Width  4  ft.  U  'is.    Height  7  ft.    Depth  1  ft.  10A  ins. 


Castle  House 
49  Quarry  Street 

GUILDFORD 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019  SURREY 


HAROLD  DAVIS 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

I  have  on  sale  Old  English  and  Con- 
tinental porcelain,  Chelsea,  Bow,  Derby, 
Worcester,  Spode,  Swansea,  Nantgarw, 
and  all  other  important  factories.  Also 
Miniatures,  Crystals,  Ormolu  mounted 
porcelain,  French  and  English  furniture, 
and  Objets  d'Art.  A  visit  is  invited. 
I  am  also  a  good  buyer  of  antiques  of 
all  descriptions,  both  collections  and 
single  specimens,  and  shall  be  pleased  at 
all  times  to  have  particulars  of  anything 
you  may  wish  to  sell. 

A II  correspondence  is  promptly  attended  to 

39  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S, 

LONDON,  S.W.I     Telephone:  Whitehall  7163 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^=e^s  *  SONS 

(Harry  A.  Spencer,  F.A.I.  Eric C.  Spencer,  M.H.E.,  M.A.(Cantab), 
F.K.I.C.S.,  F.A.I.     Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I.) 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

91  Rridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts 

Telephone:  2654 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE     •     RUTLAND  GATE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Telephone :  KENSINGTON  4914  and  9989 


THE  GAMING  TABLE.    WATER  COLOUR  DRAWING  by  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 
Size  10}  X  I4i  inches  '  Signed  and  dated  1824 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE     •     RUTLAND  GATE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 


rdcplumv  :    KENSINCiTON    I'M  4  and  O'JS'i 


LEONARD 
WYBURD 


LTD 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE  OF  THE 
17th  AND   18th  CENTURIES 


REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE:  KENSINGTON  7201 


Pair  Queen  Anne  walnut  stoo/s, 
early  18th  century  walnut  bureau 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE   GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 


HARRODS  LTD    KNIGHTSBRIDGE     LONDON  SWI 


Tel.  SLOane  1234 


Cables  :  EVERYTHING    HARRODS  LONDON 


—CECIL  DAVIS— 

Specialist  in  the  finest 

English  and  Irish  Glass,  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  etc. 


A  magnificent  Anglo-Venetian  Goblet  or  Punch  Bow  of  Roemer  Form, 
the  bowl  decorated  with  trailing  and  gadroon  moulding,  on  a  hollow 
double  baluster  stem,  folded  foot.     I  I  J"  high.    6.J"  diam.     Circa  1685. 


A  number  of  rare  specimens  have  recently  been  added  to  the  compre- 
hensive collection  of  EARLY  DRINKING  GLASSES.    Inspection  Invited 
•    WEDDING  GIFTS  A  SPECIALITY  • 
High  prices  paid  for  fine-quality  specimens  of  Georgian  Cut  Glass, 
Millefiori  Glass,  Paperweights,  etc. 
Wanted  : 

Pairs  of  Georgian  Candelabra  and  Candlesticks 

3  Grosvenor  St.,  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W.I 

Tel.  GRO.  3130.    Cables:  "  CRYSTALDAV,  London"  (W.  Union) 


J.  R.  COOKSON  Ltd. 

"  GEORGIAN  HOUSE" 

99   HIGHGATE  ,  KENDAL 
ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


mlMB 


Msmbers  of  "The  Bril 


AND   THE  ARTS 


For  nearly  three  centuries  Tea  has  inspired  the  finest 
work  of  European  craftsmen  in  silver,  porcelain  and 

other  materials. 
The  Golden  Age  of  craftsmanship  was  in  fact  one 
with  the  Golden  Age  of  Tea  Drinking.    Both  are 
illustrated  by  the  special  displays  of  antique  teaware 
of  high  quality  which  are  staged  at 

THE  TEA  CENTRE 

LOWER  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


FORTHCOMl.XC; 

April  9th-May  26th 
SILVER  TEAPOTS 

om  the  collection  of  John  Bell 


July  9th-August  25th 
CURIOSITY  TEAPOTS 


Open  Daily  10.30  a. 


CHARLES  E,  THORNTON 


THE   ADAMS    HOUSE,    PETERGATE,  YORK 

Telephone:   York  3333 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd. 

of  CHELTENHAM 


Visit  the  centre  of  the  Cotswolds 
and  see  our  interesting  collection  of  :- 


JADE  &  IVORY 
FIGURES 


OBJETS 
d'ART 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


VICTORIAN 
JEWELLERY 


PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM 

Telephone:  2821 


19th   CENTURY   and  CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS   and  DRAWINGS 


COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

{Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

43a  DUKE  STREET  &   13  RYDER  STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON.  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068-9                                                                                          Telegraphu  Address:   SF.WPIC.  P/CC1  K>\l><>\ 


Paintings  hy  W.  LEE  H  HKKV.  Vice-President  of  the  R.W.S. 


The  Second  Hampshire 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

THE  GUILDHALL 
WINCHESTER 
5th  -  9th  June,  1951 

2  p.m.  -  7  p.m.  on  the  5th  June 

Official  opening  at  3  p.m. 
11  a.m.  -  7  p.m.    6th  -  9th  June 

<r?> 

ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
OF    HAMPSHIRE   WILL    BE  EXHIBITING 

All  Members  of  the  Panel  of  Experts  responsible  for  assuring  that  .ill 
goods  exhibited  are  /w-1830  are  Members  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Telephone 
Winchester  5000  FIVE  THOUSAND 
Winchester  5001  FIVE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE 
Enquiries  to :  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  W.  ALLISTON, 
29  LONDON  STREET,  WHITCHURCH,  HANTS. 
Tel.  Whitchurch,  Hants  85 


•J.  W.  BLANCH  A  It  I) 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


48  JEWRY  STREET  &  GOODWORTH 
HOUSE,   ST.   CROSS,  WINCHESTER 

Exhibiting  at 

HAMPSHIRE    ANTIQUE    DEALERS'  FAIR 
The  Guildhall,  Winchester      5lh— 9th  June 


LET  MLLEAS 

TAKE  CARE  OF  MT 

BULLENS  specialise  in  the  expert  handling  of 
furniture,  fine  art  and  antiques  when  packing 
and  dispatch  to  any  part  of  the  world  is  re- 
quired. You  are  safe  in  leaving  it  to  them,  both 
here  and  at  destination  point :  Bullens  have 
agents  throughout  the  world.  Telephone  the 
number  below,  or  cable  Bullanson,  London. 


FOR  EXPORT  PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 

11  HAMMERSMITH  ROAD    LONDON    W11  ENGLAND 

Telephone:  FULhom  I3IS-9 

AKems  in  America: 
W.  J.  Byrnes  &  Co.  Inc.,  25  Broadway.  NEW  YORK  4. 
D.  C.  Andrews  &  Co.  Inc.,  131  State  Street,  BOSTON. 
Gallacher  &  Ascher  &  Co..  222  West  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc.,  113  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc.,  Whitney  Buildings,  NEW  ORLEANS. 
Harper,  Robinson  &  Co.  Inc.,  510  Battery  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Frank  P.  Dow  Co.  Inc.,  354  South  Springs  Street,  LOS  ANGELES. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June.  1951 


XXXIV 


XXXVI 


OVERSEAS 
VISITORS 
WELCOMED 


MARCEL  STEELE 

Specialist  in  Unique  Pieces  of  English  and  Continental  Porcelain 
43   DAVIES   STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone 
MAYfair  2141 
(opposite  Claridges) 


Distinguished 

I7tj  anb  IStd  Century 

•  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

•  PORCELAIN  •  SILVER 

•  PANELLED  ROOMS 

•  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS 

•  WORKS  OF  ART 

Vernay 


124  EAST  55th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


"I  Hi.  CONNOISSKTR,  Jun 


2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telegrams:  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  Telephone:  Whi.ehall  4213 


LORIES 

LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  1912 


89B   WIGMORE  ST. 

LONDON,  W.I 

Phone:  WEL.  7077 
Cables:  Lories,  London. 
Telegrams: 
Antiquists.  Wesdo,  London. 


An  Old  English  Papier-mache  Tray.    31"  x  24" 
With  a  very  rare  HUNTING  SUBJECT  "  Full  Cry."    Painted  in  rich  colourings 
Unrestored  and  in  perfect  condition.    Made  in  England.    Maker  unknown.    Period  c.  1800 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO  (MAYFAIR)  LTD 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.,  Ltd.) 

i,  3  &  $  GRANTHAM  PLACE 
PARK  LANK  (Piccadilly  End) 
LONDON,  W.i 


Telephones:  GROsvcnor  3273  &  REGent  4U>-<> 
Cable  Address:  Equiparta,  Audley,  London 


ShercAon  mahogany  bow-front  chest  of  drau/t 
shaped  apron  on  splay  bracket  feet,  2  ft.  7  J  ii 


Sheraton  mahogany  cutlery  stand  in  original  state 


Lmi-  l-.iohteenth  Century  decorative  panel  in  oils 
in  gilt  frame,  size  of  canvas  18  ins.  x  13  ins. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1951 


COURT  JEWELLERS 


I'ale  mauve  translucent  enamel  Box  with  led  .mil  ureen  gold  mounts  and  set  with  lose  diamond  decor ions. 
An  early  example  of  Faberge's  work  bearing  the  full  signature  of  the  house.      4{;!"  ■  1 1"  \l" 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  3724  Established  1790 


MAPLE 


IMPORTANT  WALNUT 
GEORGE  II  ARM  CHAIR 
covered  in 
ANTIQUE  TAPESTRY 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD. 
TOTTENHAM  COURT  RD. 
=LONDON,  W.l 


3UENOS  AIRES 


X  LI  1 


An  important  Georgian  Mantelpiece  in 
Statuary  Marble.    The  carving  of  fine  detail. 


JJJJiJJ  L  1 AUUMUUMIM 


k  II 

I 


ENGTH  OF  SHELF  6'  4'  OPENING  WIDTH  3'  7 J* 
OTAL  HEIGHT       5'  OJ"    OPENING  HEIGHT  3'  7|* 


Weh  ave  been  established  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury and  during  this  period  we  have  acquired  a 
vast  collection  of  Antique  Works  of  Art. 
Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection 
of  old  English  furniture  and  specialize  in 
period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms. 
Our  collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and 
garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


i 


T.    CROWTHER   &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7        Cable  Add ress :  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 


OLDand 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


WORKS  of 
ART 


19th  -  Century 
Scandinavian 
Paintings 
WANTED 


Dolgelley.N.  Wales 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


PRINCE  VLADIMIR  GALITZINE 

Gallery 

at  20a  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  5032 


Objets  d'Art,  Old  Masters,  China, 
Silver,  Icons,  Prints 


HRHARMERltd 

39-42  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, W.I 

TEL.  MAYFAI R  0218  (4LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  50  YEARS 

in  outoOiUjodion  with 
H .  R  H ARMER,  inc., 

of  AW  y&ik 

i  H  R  HARMER  aistraliaPTYITD. 
V  of  Sydiwj,  N.SM. 

I  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
1      FOR  INSURANCE  •  PROBATE  •  SALE 

t  hate  AtojmpA 


PAUL  STORR  SILVER! 


MAGNIFICENT  I.I  OKI. I !  III    I  I'l  Kl .  N  I  .     IIATI     IKK.   Willi    I  HIM  I    I  \l  M  \l     Dill  HI. I     I  >  I  I  \(  1 1  \  I!  I  I     \IIMs    X  IM'llHTI  N( ,    SIN    I  I  N  I  ■; 
HI  (BN  All,  I  I  I   I.I  ASS  Ill-Ill  >     HOI  II  II  \l  .         |  |    \\|i  |  |,(  i|{  \|    III  (  (Hi  VllnNS.     I  N  I  I!  I  Ml    111,11.111  21  INl  III  >.    \\  FIGHT  ;{ I    III  \l  I  > 
A  SPECIMEN  I'lli  I    I  H(i\l  hi  H  I  VRGE  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  SILVER  in    Mil-  FAMOUS  MAKI  R 


N.  BLOOM  &  SOX 


LONDON 
15  Norton  Folgate,  E.C.2 


II  holesale  and  I  cport  onl3 
ANTIQUE  SILVER       ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
ENGLISH    AND    CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 


LTII 


NEW  YORK 
44  West  48th  Street 


CONNOISSEUR   REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


.   I'ackini;  and  all  «ptnso  In-. 


ol  1'arhan 


Processional  Cross  wan 


1  Collection  Wedtiwood  Port. 


t  Cottage,  Great  K, uphill,  HiKh 


and  Albert  Museum.  Write, 

outs  and  photogra^hlTofthrie 
ants  ot  panels  tor  Madame  du 
Chnst.es,  June  29,   1934,  to 


utne  Old  English 


The  Gentle  Art  of  lak.tm  I  in 


y  Linenfold  Panelling;  285  squa 


.  IKM  HI  Z,  Mono  House,  London. 


P.  H.  G1LLIIMGHAM 

M.B.A  D  A..  Ltd., 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
Speciality  :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

"  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone  :  61952 


antiquarian  Iboroloqist  antique  Clocks  Wetted 

(Beorge  ]f.  lb.  fbutcbinson 

antique  Cloch  Specialist 

Windy  Lea,  Lee  Lane,  HORS FORTH,  nr.  Leeds 


Niccolo  Giglio 


.....mill  l,\  tins 


ieold  stone  fcuR  snt  Saints,  parti,  ularh  Samt  I  ran,  ,s  ol  Ass 


e  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur 

H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.       Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE    DEALERS,    JEWELLERS    AND  VALUERS 

SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


GOLD  &  SILVER  REPLICAS 

OF  ANY  HISTORIC  ANTIQUES 
OSBORNE 

117,  GOWER  ST.,  LCNDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


RICHARD  SAUNDERS 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 
TAPESTRIES  &  EMBROIDERIES 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  in  London   

REWEAVING  &  REPAIRING 

4  ORMOND  YARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK  ST.,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 


de  FRESNES 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID 


3 


for  Cutis  and  Medals,  especially  collections,  gold' 
and  rare  silver  pieces.  Seaby's  Monthly  Coin 
and  Medal  Bulletin,  5/-  per  annum.  Standard 
Catalogue  of  Coins  of  Great  Britain,  5/- 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I. 

TRUSLOVE   &   HANSON  BOOKSHOP 

III    Their  historic  spacious  bookroom  is  THE  best  place 
BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  including  many  on 

P/ERO  delta  FRANCESCA 

III    by  SIR  KENNETH  CLARK.     With  148  plates,  7  in 

80  pages  of  text.       42/-  net 
III     THE  BOOKSHOP  OFF  BOND  ST.,   3    MINUTES   FROM  F 

14a  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


* OKI HUM  &  MASON 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 


LANDSCAPE  BY  J.  VAN  GOYEN  1596-1665 
PANEL  SIZE  125  X  2li  INS. 


13  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 


REGENT  2679 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

FINE    ART  AUCTIONEERS 


Violins  and  Antique  Musical  Instruments 

A    SALE    IS    HELD    EACH  MONTH 

2 1 -22   Dering  Street,   New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1951 


RESTORATIONS 

BY 

RESTORERS  TO  THE  LEADING  MUSEUMS 

A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS,  ENAMELS, IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJET? 
DART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE-SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

II,  D'Arblay  Street,  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.I. 


BURFITT  LTD 

i,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.i 

Cables:  BURFITLIM,  Piccy,  London  Telephone:  REGENT  7658 


VICTOR 
NEEDHAM 

LIMITED 

OLD  CHINA,  SILVER,  FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  fine  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sideboard 
Sizes :  Width  4ft.  3m.,  Depth  2ft.  3m.,  Height  3ft.  2in. 

Old  French  three-piece  Clock  Set 
Old  Oil  Painting  attributed  to  James  Ward,  R.A. 


8  LANSDOWNE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH,  HANTS. 

Telephone:  Bournemouth  1515 


MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LTD. 

THOMAS  LOVE  &  SONS 

ST.   JOHN'S    PLACE      PERTH  SCOTLAND 


DEALERS  IN 
FINE  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

Scottish,  English  and  Con- 
tinental China,  Porcelain  and 
Pottery.  Old  English  and 
Irish  Glass.  British  and  East- 
ern Carpets 


Out 


rade 


si  I    <>l     IK, HI    I  11  I'll  IAV I  II  I  I     (HAIRS,    GOOD   COLOUR    AND    IN    FINE  CONDITION 


buyers  arc  cordially  invited  to 
inspect    one    of    the  finest 
collections  in  Scotland 

PHONE:  PERTH  2226  (3  lines) 
GRAMS:    'LOVES'  PERTH 


HOLMES 

29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  only  address)  Telephone:  REG!.  \  T  l  396 


By  appointment.     Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone  :  Mayjan  4527  and  S926 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  •  CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


A  VERY  FINE  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  COMMODE.     Circa  1760. 

OF  SERPENTINE  OUTLINE  AND  WITH  STOP  FLUTED  COLUMNS  AT  THE  SIDES.  THE  WOOD  IS  HIGHLY 
FIGURED  AND  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR.  FORMERLY  AT  WESTWOOD  PARK,  DROITWICH. 

Width  4'  2".    Height  2'  71'.    Depth  2'. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED 
TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES. 


G.  M.  LOTINGA  Ltd.  c9L  (A*  QJLie* 

Telephone:  MAYfair  3952  5  7      NEW     BOND     STREET,      LONDON,  W.I 


pkcktoitlj  Sc  g>cm 


An  interesting  assembly  of  brass  Pole  Heads,  the  insignia  of  the  village 
Friendly  Societies  from  Mells;  "Ring  o'  Bells".  Frome,  Batcombe. 
Dowlish,  Lydeard.  Kingston.  Paulton.  Butleigh  and  Holcombe.  all  in 
Somersetshire,  and  Bitton.  Gloucestershire.  See  articles  in  "Country 
Life",  January  1st.  1910,  and  "The  Connoisseur",  April,  1906. 
Also  shown,  three  g  It-brass  ceremonial  Tipstaffs. 

00)  Cxos&,  IDrrtforb,  Cnglanti 

Telephone  and  Telegrams  :  Hertford  2079 


WORKS  of  ART 


AND  PIANOS 

L  M 

r  SAFE 

PACKING 
REMOVAL 
STORAGE 

Rely  on  Our 

;  .1    //  J  If 

Service                  ^J^H               IP  • . ;^  7/  'If  j 

ESTIMATES 

Telephone:  lf(, 
j  LADBROKE  1261  j        ■  l|/ 

ARTS  6- GENERAL  CARRIERS  (1919)  LTD., 

WEST  ROW,  LADBROKE  GROVE,  LONDON,  W.  10. 

CHAS.  II  TANKARD  &  COVER 
date  1661 

<Hei§ht  6s  ins.)  from  the  collection  of  Old  English  Silver  at 

("Jackson,"  page  1 25) 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY,  LTD. 
112  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


RiiS5      SOTHEBY  &  abitSsdo 

34-35    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been  instructed  to  offer  for  sale  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  late  A.  E.  H.  DIGBY,  Esq. 
removed  from  Castle  Cary,  Guernsey.    Sold  by  order  of  the  Executor 

The  collections  include  an  important  series  of  French  paintings  by  Pater,  Lancret,  Nattier,  Carl  and  L.  M.  Van  Loo, 
and  J.  B.  Greuze  ;  a  Capriccio  and  three  Venetian  views  by  Francesco  Guardi  ;  a  landscape  by  Richard  Wilson;' 
and  attractive  Dutch  genre  scenes  and  landscapes  by  N.  Berchem,  A.  Pynacker  and  A.  van  Ostade. 

Objects  of  Vertu  including  gold  boxes  and  miniatures.       Sevres  porcelain  and  mounted  pieces. 

Fine  French  furniture  including  a  very  important  Louis  XVI  secretaire  a  abattants  from  the  Chateau  de  Bellevue 
collection,  with  mounts  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  ;  French  clocks  :  gilt  Chippendale  mirrors;  and  a  remarkable  English 
mid-eighteenth-century  walnut  card-table  with  a  contemporary  needlework  covering. 

The  paintings  will  be  included  in  a  sale  on  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  13th  and  the  porcelain,  clocks  and  furniture  will 
be  included  in  a  sale  of  Works  of  Art  on  FRIDAY,  JUNE  15th. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  ISSUED. 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186    BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 
★ 

Cables:  Pratiique,  London       Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Fine  set  of 
10  single 
and  two 
Hepple- 

white 
Mahogany 
Armchairs 


I  - 


EXHIBITION 

OF 

RENOIR 


in  aid  of  the 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FUND  and 
CHILDREN  and  YOUTH  ALIYAH 

17  th  April  -   12th  May 


MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART  LIMITED 

17-18  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l        Regent  6195 


Tlarc 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE    WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write 

HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (4  lines)  'Grams:  Philators.  Estrand,  London 
HARMER,    ROOKE   &  CO.   INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1951 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 


A  P      (n^periodj'fheight  8J £70  * CU  "  A"         ^°an 'iSwdl^01  ^ 

28    KNIGHTSBRIDGE,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Opposite  Wilton  Place  Sloane:  4192 


CHARLES  CASIMIR 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd.) 


Xlbc  ©16  pewter  Sbop 

Late  of  Harrogate  and  180  Brompton  Road 
begs  to  announce  the  great  re-opening  at 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W3 

where  he  will  have  displayed 

The  Finest  Collection  of  Antique  Pewter  in  the  Country 


hne  Jewels  by 


WILLIAM  (  SDEN 


13  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.l 

Mayfair  2511-12 


BERT  CROWTHER 

(SYON  LODGE)  LIMITED 

Only  Address 

SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 


TIL  LEY  8c  CP 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 
2  SYMONS  STREET,  SLOANE  SQUARE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


A  superb  CHELSEA  Basket  with  perfor- 
ated sides,  florettes  at  the  interstices, 
painted  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  m 
brilliant  colours.    Red  Anchor  Mark 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12  ROSE  STREET 


WILLIAM  J.  GALLIGAN 

Hand  Printed  Wallpapers 
The  William  J.  Gallican  Document  Collection 
40  E.  49TH  St.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


We  arc  interested  in  purchasing  single  c.Xt 
collections  of  iStli  and  lgth  century  document, 
material  for  irallpapci  icpiodncriou. 


DISTINCTION 
OF  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 

m 
m 
m 
I 


m 
m 


each  day,  through  its  network  of  cor- 
respondents in  all  the  world's  business 
centres,  the  financial  times  gets  sig- 
nificant industrial,  financial  and  com- 
mercial events  into  sharp  focus.  A  vital 
change  of  dollar  policy  in  London  or  a 
big  textile  decision  in  Tokio — these  are 
reported  swiftly  and  interpreted 
thoughtfully.  The  news  columns, 
leaders,  and  special  articles  of  the 


financial  times  cover  the  whole  can- 
vas of  business,  putting  the  day's  fast- 
moving  events  into  long-range  per- 
spective. 

Readers  of  the  financial  times  are 
men  who  seek  the  best  in  everything 
they  buy — not  least  in  the  newspaper 
which  is  virtually  their  business  intelli- 
gence service. 


Men  who  mean  Business 
insist  on 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


Every  day  the  financial  TIMES  is  despatched  by  air  throughout  the  world.  In  Europe  it  is  on  sale  in  most  cent 
the  morning  of  issue;  in  Kew  York  within  24  hours  of  publication.  Details  of  overseas  special  air  delivery  service 
THE  PUBLISHER  ■  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES  ■  72  COLEMAN  STREET  •  LONDON  •  E.C.2 
Korth  American  Agents:  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS  INC  ■  150  ■  EAST  35TH  STREET  ■  NEW  YORK  ■  16 


R 


ON  BOW  CHINA 


NICHOLAS  BR.EXT  writes  :  It  is  a  curious    which  make  as  powerful  au  impa> 
reflection  that  one  of  the  most  charming  subjects    senses  as  the  dramatic  brushwork 
for  the  collector  came  originally  from  the  East 
End  of  London.  It  was  in  Strattord-lc-Bow — as 
the  East  End  was  known  in  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century — that  Bow  china  was  born.  It  was  there 
that  Edward  Hcylyn  and  Thomas 
Frye  first  took  out  a  patent  in  1744 
tor  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
the  two  men  who,  about  lour  years 
later,  took  out  yet  another  patent 
in  which  bone-ash  was  first  men- 
tioned, indicating  the  beginnings  of 
our  English  porcelain  in  which 
bone-ash   played   such   a  vitally 
important  parr. 

It  is  fascinating  to  picture  the 
setting  as  it  must  have  been  in 
those  days,  where,  a  little  later, 
the  partners  Weather  by  and  Cro  wi- 
ther  were   firmlv  established  in 
works  in  Bow,  dubbed,  on  account 
of  their  activities,  'New  Canton.' 
The  production  of  the  charming, 
vividly-coloured  Bow  figures  and 
tableware  was  carried  out  by  quite  a 
sizeable  staff  for  those  non-industrial 
days — nearly  300.  Like  many  other 
artistic  products,  time  has  proved  the  assessors 
of  their  real  value.  The  citizens  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  thought  so  little  of  Bow  porcelain 
and  the  partners  found   themselves  in  such 
financial  difficulties  that  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  and  that  outstanding  figure  in  the 
world  of  porcelain — William  Duesbury — took 
over  the  works  in  1775.  With  his  transference  of 
the  plant  and  moulds  to  Derby,  Bow  china  pros- 
pered, but  it  was  no  longer,  geographically 
speaking,  a  product  of  Bow. 

What  chiefly  appeals  to  the  collector  and 
would-be  collector  is  its  naive  simplicity,  its 
vivacity,  and  its  forceful,  discordant  colourings 


Bow  statuette  on  scroll  base  of  boy 
filming  tlif  drum,  in  :  i;  ill  i  nlour- 
m<M  ,lh  K,l,linK.  f,„m  the Schreiber 
Collection  in  the  Victoria  & 
Albert  Museum.  Mark  "i"  in 
blue;  height  io£  in. 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Limited,  whose  members  a 
the  public.  A  free  booklet ,  oivino  members'  names  and  addresses,  may  be  obtained 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Limited,  Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  Jt 

MEMBERS  OF 

THE   BRITISH   ANTIQUE   DEALERS'    ASSOCIATION,  LTD. 
EXHIBIT  THIS  SIGN 


le  visual 
casso  or 

a  Gauguin.  The  Bow  birds  of  the  middle  period 
in  contrast  are  poetically  beautiful  in  the  fantasy 
and  dclicacv  of  their  colouring. 

Small  wonder  that  the  search  for  these  early 
Bow  pieces  provides  an  enthral- 
ling subject  for  the  collector. 
The  products  of  New  Canton 
have  characteristics  that  clearly 
differentiate  them  from  those  of 
Chelsea  and  make  identification 
easy.  The  first  pieces  were  usually 
white  with  modelled  reliefs,  or 
painted  with  underglaze  like 
Chinese  porcelain.  These  featured 
the  familiar  quail  and  partridge 
and  wheatshcat  patterns  in  red  and 
greens  and  gold  in  the  Japanese 
stvle.  Tableware  in  these  bright 
and  pleasing  patterns  was  pro- 
duced in  quantity,  as  well  as  other 
objects  of  art  such  as  inkstands 
in  jewel-like  colours,  richly  pat- 
terned with  plum-blossom  and 
other  appealing  subjects.  But  the 
figures  and — more  rarely — the 
groups  of  figures  in  Bow  porcelain 
form  the  subject  most  attractive  to  collectors 
all  over  the  world.  They  were,  perhaps,  less 
cleverly  made  than  the  Chelsea  pieces,  but  to 
man}-  their  charm  lies  in  that  very  fact  and  in 
their  lightheartcdly  piquant  colourings. 

Such  pieces  have  a  charm  and  colour  which 
bring  beauty  to  any  setting,  whether  modern  or 
period.  To  many  they  are  three-dimensional  pic- 
tures which  bring  light  to  a  dark  corner  or  under- 
line the  theme  of  a  decor.  To  those  in  search 
of  these  treasures  the  shops  which  carry  the  sign 
of  The  B.A.D.A.,  Ltd.,  provide  a  guarantee  that 
the  searcher  will  have  the  enthusiastic  collabora- 
tion of  experts  in  finding  these  enchanting  pieces. 

available  to  assist  and  advise 
1  application  to  the  Secretary, 
es's  Street,  London,  S.W.J. 


S.  W.  WOLSEY     71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London.  S.W.I 

WHItehall  8094 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
SHERATON  MAHOGANY  SIDEBOARD 


Sculptor's  trial  piece  in  limestone — ancient  Egyptian 
Circa  600  B.C.    14  inches  high 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

les:  -.  INK    LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 
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JOHN  CONSTABLE'S  'LOCK' 

THE  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  STUDY 

By  ANDREW  SHIRLEY 


THE  authorities  of  the  Melbourne  Art  Gallery  are 
to  be  most  handsomely  congratulated  on  their 
purchase  of  the  newly  discovered  Constable  study 
for  A  Boat  Passing  a  Lock,  which  was  shown  at  Messrs. 
Arthur  Tooth's  galleries  before  Christmas.  Its  close 
relationship  to  his  Diploma  Work  establishes  it  as  without 
question  the  most  important  Constable  discovery,  both 
artistically  and  historically,  for  a  great  many  years. 

It  may  seem  an  extraordinary  thing  that  there  should 
still  be  finds  of  this  quality  to  be  made  in  the  work  of  an 
English  painter,  who  died  less  than  1 20  years  ago,  and  of 
whom  a  memoir,  based  on  copious  correspondence,  was 
written  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  by  his  greatest 
surviving  friend.  Constable  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
about  ninety  oils,  apart  from  watercolours  and  drawings; 
relatively  few  of  them  are  among  the  forty  or  so  pictures 


by  him  in  national  possession.  Apart  from  the  exhibited 
works,  Leslie  mentions  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
other  landscapes,  and  gives  direct  evidence  for  fifty  portrait 
commissions.  Lucas's  engravings,  and  a  few  outside  sources 
of  contemporary  information  may  contribute  perhaps 
another  fifty  to  the  total  of  our  documented  works,  and 
bring  the  sum  to,  say,  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  a  negligible  output  for 
thirty-eight  years  of  serious  work  by  a  man  who  became 
a  rapid  executant.  That  it  does  not  represent  the  total  is 
proved  by  the  many  additional  pictures  in  Constable's 
posthumous  sale  and  in  the  sales  of  his  children  and  of 
C.  R.  Leslie;  here  it  is  hard  to  be  exact  owing  to  the 
number  of  repeated  titles  and  the  probability  that  some 
pictures  would  have  appeared  in  more  than  one  sale.  In 
short,  the  more  one  considers  the  question  in  this  light, 
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the  odder  it  seems  that  important  finds  are  so  few  and 
far  between.  It  takes  no  more  than  three  generations  for 
traditional  knowledge  to  disappear  in  a  family,  one 
member  of  which  cares  nothing  for  the  arts,  or  in  which 
the  succession  goes  to  a  remote  branch.  Pictures  go  out 
sometimes  by  marriage,  and  their  history  is  lost  by  the 
'in-laws.'  Scores  of  chances  favour  the  loss  of  knowledge 
rather  than  its  preservation. 

There  is  a  further  point  which  should  make  us  pause, 
before  we  conclude  that  our  knowledge  of  Constable's 
auvre  is  nearing  completion.  Leslie's  friendship  with 
Constable  did  not  start  till  1817.  Before  that  date  his 
account  is  based  partly  on  letters  and  on  recollections  of 
what  Constable  himself  had  told  him.  This  first  period  of 
the  Life  occupies  only  seventy-six  of  the  292  pages 
devoted  (in  the  second  edition,  1845)  to  his  painting;  and 
most  of  the  letters  of  the  18 13-16  period  concern  his 
courtship  of  Maria  Bicknell  and  portray  his  heart  rather 
than  his  work.  So  we  miss  facts  about  the  time,  when  he 
was  revising  his  style  and  making  his  first  attempt  under 
Stothard's  influence  to  fathom  Rubens's  art.  It  is  equally 
surprising  that  Leslie  could  only  find  material  for  eighteen 
pages  to  cover  the  years  1 8 1 7-2 1 ,  the  first  years  of  his 
friendship  with  his  hero,  and  once  again  a  moment  of 
vital  development — the  beginning  of  the  heavy  impasto 
and  palette  knife  method  and  of  the  higher  scale  of  colour. 
Most  difficult  for  the  historian  is  the  fact  that  the  chapters 
covering  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  mention  only  ten 
oils  apart  from  the  exhibited  pictures.  Yet,  Leslie's  story 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  Constable  was  still 
actively  using  his  brushes  and  his  palette  knife,  despite 
occasional  illness  and  the  gradual  slowing  up  of  his 
energy,  and  despite  the  time  spent  on  the  English  Land- 
scape. So  we  are  short  of  hard  facts  about  his  output,  dur- 
ing the  very  years  of  his  experiments  towards  what  has 


since  been  called  divisionism.  This 
dearth  of  news  has  inclined  some 
critics  to  greet  with  incredulity  any 
canvases  purporting  to  have  been 
painted  in  the  last  years.  But  it  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  really  complete. 

Fortunately,  the  newly  discovered 
Study  belongs  to  a  date  of  which  we 
have  pretty  fair  knowledge,  even  if 
the  picture  is  not  itself  actually  docu- 
mented. Its  discovery  encourages  us 
to  sort  out  the  tangle  of  the  various 
versions  of  The  Lock,  which  have 
puzzled  other  scholars  beside  myself. 
The  cardinal  facts  are  quite  straight- 
forward. At  the  Academy  of  1824 
Constable  exhibited  (No.  180)  A  Boat 
Passing  a  Lock,  which  has  since  become 
known  as  The  Lock  from  the  title  used 
by  Lucas  on  his  great  mezzotint  of 
it  (S.  35).  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Basildon 
Park,  near  Reading,  snapped  it  up  at 
the  private  view  for  1 50  guineas  with 
the  frame;  and  the  picture  has  re- 
mained the  property  of  his  descen- 
dants ever  since.  A  few  days  later 
Constable  heard  from  Samuel  Lane, 
the  painter,  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
would  have  bought  it  if  it  had  been  free;  and  no  doubt  it 
was  this  that  encouraged  him  to  start  a  variation  on  the 
same  theme,  an  oblong  instead  of  an  upright,  which  he 
completed,  signed  and  dated  in  1826.  This  was  the  picture 
which  he  chose  to  present  as  his  Diploma  Work  after  his 
election  as  an  Academician  in  1829. 

It  is,  of  course,  wrong  to  speak  of  the  Diploma  Lock  as 
a  'version'  of  the  Morrison  Lock.  They  are  independent 
compositions,  even  if  based  on  the  same  theme.  It  is  as 
well  to  mark  the  essential  differences  between  them  from 
the  start,  since  the  same  dissimilarities  will  consistently 
recur  in  the  associated  preliminary  studies,  sketches,  or 
finished  pictures,  which  we  shall  have  to  examine.  First, 
the  Morrison  picture  is  the  larger,  47^  x  56  in.  against 
the  oblong  50  x  40  of  the  diploma  work.  One  feature  dis- 
tinguishing the  Morrison  group  is  the  mass  of  elms  which 
closes  the  composition  on  the  right  side.  By  contrast,  in 
the  Diploma  group  the  trees  are  willows — and  as  we  shall 
see  this  was  probably  topographically  accurate — and 
their  line  is  drawn  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  picture  so 
as  to  open  up  the  right-hand  perspective.  The  1824  pic- 
ture shows  only  a  portion  of  the  lock  basin,  while  that  of 
1826  shows  both  lock  gates.  The  position  on  the  canvas 
of  the  lower  lock-gates  remains  fairly  constant;  it  is  the 
attitude  of  the  lock-boy  that  differs  throughout  both 
groups;  this  figure  dominates  the  composition  and  was 
clearly  a  source  of  anxious  experiment  to  Constable. 
Similarly,  on  the  left,  Constable  tried  various  solutions 
for  the  upright  feature  that  would  throw  back  the  scene 
and  give  it  a  deeper  perspective.  In  the  Morrison  group 
an  old  post  performs  this  function,  in  the  other  the  mast 
of  a  boat.  Finally  the  foreground  and  the  story  of  each 
picture  depends  on  which  boat  is  passing  the  lock.  In  the 
Morrison  group  the  lock  is  being  filled  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  barge  from  upstream;  in  the  other,  a  boat 
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sailing  upstream  waits  for  the  lock  to 
empty,  while  a  barge,  arrived  later, 
lays  by  above  the  lock  for  its  turn. 
Naturally  there  are  many  smaller 
local  variations  in  sympathy  with 
these  main  distinctions. 

The  Lock  of  1824  was  the  fifth  of 
Constable's  big  Academy  canvases. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  made 
a  full-scale  study  for  it.  This  was  a 
habit  he  had  been  developing  in  the 
last  few  years;  the  monochrome  for 
the  Hajuain  is  well  known  (1821,  ; 
there  is  a  fair  sized  study  at  Holloway 
College  for  the  big  picture  of  the 
following  year.  Barges  on  the  Stour ;  he 
used  the  same  process  for  The  Leaping 
Horse  1825!  and  again,  as  we  now 
see,  for  The  Lock  of  1826.  It  is  possible 
that  no  final  study  was  made  for  the 
1824  picture,  because  he  already 
had  enough  material  from  which  to 
work,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  1824  Lock 
known  to  me  is  a  painting,  probably 
done  in  181 7  or  18 18,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  P.  M.  Turner  (p.  75). 
This  early  date  is  suggested  by  the 
handling  of  the  trees,  which  has  a 
marked  affinity  in  this  respect  with  Flatford  Mill  of  181 7 
Nat.  Gal.  1273  ;  the  whole  touch  of  it  precedes  the  im- 
pasto  style  which  he  developed  increasingly  from  181 9. 
This  picture  is  fairly  close  to  the  1824  Lock  in  its  main 
features.  The  principal  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the 
less  elaborate  detail  of  the  elm  tree  mass:  in  the  attitude 
of  the  bargeman,  who  has  already  taken  the  way  off  the 
barge:  in  the  lock-boy,  who  is  pulling  the  lever  towards 
him,  not  pushing  it  down;  there  are  also  slight  changes 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  horse,  boy  and  dog  on  the 
left.  On  the  right  the  subject  is  the  more  strictly  confined. 
The  main  distinction,  however,  is  one  of  atmosphere. 
Here,  compared  with  the  1824  picture,  the  feeling  is  on 
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the  whole  leisurely.  The  water  filling  the  lock  has  not 
the  same  pace;  neither  the  boy  nor  the  bargeman  are  at 
full  stress;  nor  has  the  weather  the  same  threat. 

Some  time  between  painting  this  and  Mr.  Morrison's 
picture  Constable  attempted  the  subject  again  on  a  can- 
vas which  has  passed  through  the  Cropper  and  McFadden 
collections  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  It  cannot 
be  a  full-size  study  for  the  Academy  picture,  since  it  only 
measures  40  x  48  in.  It  also  has  its  own  individual  fea- 
tures while  anticipating  the  main  lines  of  the  1824  com- 
position. The  structure  of  the  group  of  trees  on  the  right 
comes  half  way  between  the  Turner  and  Morrison  vari- 
ants. It  will  be  noticed  on  the  left  that  there  is  a  figure  on 
horseback  as  well  as  the  indications  of  the  familiar  figures 
looking  down  into  the  lock.  The  pose  of  the  lock-boy 
again  is  individual  to  this  study.  For  the  first  time  the 
bargeman  is  standing  in  his  effort  to  moor  the  barge — 
an  idea  which  persists  in  the  Morrison  picture,  even 
though  the  attitude  is  slightly  changed.  The  type  of  sky, 
too,  is  closer  to  the  later  than  to  the  earlier  version ;  the 
shower  cloud  appears  for  the  first  time  high  up  on  the 
left,  and  the  whole  conception  has  the  stormier,  more 
urgent  note  so  characteristic  of  the  final  work.  Finally,  in 
the  central  foreground  is  another  change.  For  the  plank, 
which  both  in  the  Turner  and  Morrison  pictures  runs 
from  the  right  up  to  the  side  of  the  lock  and  which  pic- 
torially  contributes  to  the  height  of  the  composition,  is 
substituted  a  fishing-rod — clearly  just  abandoned  by  the 
lock-boy  at  the  arrival  of  the  barge.  This  excellent  com- 
position, which  is  known  to  me  only  by  photograph,  has 
everv  appearance  of  authenticity.  It  seems  a  fine,  flash- 
ing thing,  in  which  the  palette  knife  has  been  freely  used, 
and  which  is  full  of  wind  and  vigour.  It  must  have  been 
painted  in  the  early  twenties  only  a  do<c  examination 
would  enable  one  to  be  more  precise — and  may  certainly 
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but  makes  his  way  to  the  heart  as  he 
can.  But  my  execution  annoys  most  of 
them,  and  all  the  scholastic  ones. 
Perhaps  the  sacrifices  I  make  for 
lightness  and  brightness  is  too  much, 
but  these  things  are  the  essence  of 
landscape,  and  any  extreme  is  better 
than  white-lead  and  oil,  and  dado 
painting.'  This  is  self-revelation. 

So  ends  the  story  of  the  Morrison 
picture  of  1824.  The  next  fixed  point 
is  the  Diploma  work,  signed  and 
dated  1826.  There  will  be  a  little 
trouble  and  argument  in  bridging 
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fhc  considered  as  the  closest  preliminary  study  yet  known 
to  us  of  the  1824  Lock. 

The  Lock  itself  was  originally  intended  for  the  exhibition 
of  1823,  and  Constable  was  working  on  it  in  February. 
'I  have  put  a  large  upright  landscape  in  hand,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  hold  up  to  get  it  ready  for  the  Academy  with  the 
Bishop's  picture'  (Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Bishop's  Gar- 
den). Probably,  however,  the  ill-health  and  interruptions 
which,  as  he  complained  to  Fisher  in  May,  had  obstructed 
him,  did  not  permit  him  to  carry  the  picture  very  far.  Late 
in  December  of  1823  he  settled  that  this  subject  should 
form  his  principal  effort  for  the  next  Academy.  In  January 
he  was  'fully  engaged  on  my  upright  Lock';  by  mid-April 
he  is  writing  T  was  never  more  bent  on  any  picture  than 
that  on  which  you  left  me  engaged  upon.  It  is  gone  to  its 
audit  with  all  its  deficiencies  in  hand.  My  friends  all  tell 
me  it  is  my  best;  it  is  a  good  subject  and  an  admirable 
instance  of  the  picturesque.'  He  wrote  again  to  Fisher  on 
May  8th  to  give  him  news  of  its  purchase.  '.  .  .  My  Lock 
is  liked  at  the  Ac  ademy,  and  indeed  it  forms  a  decided 
feature,  and  its  light  cannot  be  put  out,  because  it  is  the 
light  of  nature,  the  Mother  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
poetry,  painting  or  anything  else  where  an  appeal  to  the 
soul  is  required.  The  language  of  the  heart  is  the  only  one 
that  is  universal;  and  Sterne  says,  he  disregards  all  rules, 


state,  was  never  completed,  as 
Reynolds  fell  ill  and  never  recovered. 

A  week  later,  however,  Constable 
wrote  in  his  journal  (November  28th), 
T  am  now  finishing  a  copy  of  my 
Lock,  which  rejoices  me  a  good  deal; 
it  is  a  very  lovely  subject.'  This  is  the 
problem  passage.  Sir  Charles  Holmes 
referred  it  to  Lot  76  in  Constable's 
the  mcfaddes  coll.  saie  (Foster's,  May  1 6th,  1838), 
which  described  it  as:  'The  Lock; 
Companion  to  the  Picture  of  The  Corn  Field  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Exhibited  1824.'  (Constable  and  His  Influence 
on  Landscape  Painting,  p.  233.)  Though  the  catalogue  des- 
cription is  manifestly  inaccurate,  this  undiscovered  picture 
must  have  been  important  in  size,  since  it  made  the  second 
highest  price  of  the  day — £131  5s.  It  must  have  been  a 
finished  work,  too;  the  big  final  study  for  The  Haywain  and 
another  (perhaps  a  study  for  the  Hampslead  Heath  which 
went  to  France),  sold  as  one  lot  (38),  only  fetched  £14  10s. 
between  them. 

This  interpretation  means  that  Constable  had  really 
ery  busy  two  years  in  1825-26.  In  1825  he  showed  at 
he  Academy  The  Leaping  Horse,  a  6-foot  canvas,  and  the 
wo  1 1  arrow  views  which  were  of  considerable  si/e.  He  also 
executed  eight  commissions  for  France  and  two  portraits 
n  the  country.  He  spent  time  as  well  sketching  at  Brighton, 
where  his  wife  and  family  were  staying  for  their  health. 
For  the  1826  exhibition  he  prepared  The  Cornfield,  a  large 
picture  of  Helmingham  Dell,  and  A  Mill,  Gillingham ;  he 
completed  the  Diploma  work  and  this  Study  for  it,  and 
painted  three  portraits.  Once  again  there  were  journeys  to 
Brighton  and  a  good  deal  of  sketching  there.  To  all  this 
ascertained  and  documented  work  we  must,  on  this  inter- 
pretation, add  another  6-foot  canvas — Lot  76. 

Logically  this  conclusion  is  inescapable.  But  it  is  based 
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on  the  assumption  that  Constable"? 
English  was  never  loose — and  this 
actually  is  far  from  the  truth.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  when  he  wrote 
this  note  in  bis  journal — and  he 
admitted  to  Fisher  that  he  always 
wrote  in  a  hurry  and  never  dared 
to  read  over  what  he  had  written 
— he  used  the  word  'copy'  where  he 
should  use  "version*  or  "variant"? 
I  had  this  theory  in  mind,  when  I 
first  attached  this  phrase  to  the 
Diploma  picture  wrongly  calling 
it  a  replica  of  the  Morrison  picture 
in  my  edition  of  Leslie's  Life  of 
Constable  {p.  203  .  A  fair  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  Constable  ex- 
pressed himself  in  writing  and  con- 
sideration of  what  was  known  of 
Constable's  output  of  capital  pic- 
tures inclined  me  to  think  it  a 
reasonable  giiess.  before  I  was  even 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  Study. 
It  is.  however,  no  more  than  a 
guess :  I  do  not  press  it. 

We  do  not  now  see  the  Diploma 
Work  as  it  was  when  Constable 
dated  it  in  1826.  Undoubtedly  he 
worked  over  it  again  before  pre- 
senting it  to  the  Academy.  In 
particular,  the  foreground  shows 
signs  of  retouching  which  are  not 
alwavs  happy.  A  characteristic 
Constable  farm-mongrel  is  intro- 
duced on  the  right:  plant  forms 
and  grasses  are  added  to  a  fussy 
degree  which  is  quite  unlike  his 

better  work  of  the  mid-twenties.  THE  LOCK:  PAINTED  By  K 
In  consequence,  the  Study  is  a 

far  more  lovely  thing.  To  both  these  oils  there  is  a 
prelude — the  sepia  sketch  in  the  late  P.  M.  Turner's 
collection.  Hitherto  this  has  been  taken  for  the  original 
sketch  on  which  the  1824  picture  was  founded,  and  the 
date  assigned  to  it  1823  still  seems  to  be  correct.  But 
after  the  discoveries  of  the  181 7-18  picture  and  of  the 
Study  one  must  take  a  different  \iew  of  the  historical 
position  of  this  drawings  Every  particular  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  1824  picture  relates  it  to  die  Study  and  to 
the  Diploma  work.  The  proportion,  the  facts  that  both  the 
lock-gates  are  shown,  that  the  composition  is  opened  up  to 
the  right,  that  the  trees  on  the  right  are  willows  and  not 
elms,  that  there  are  no  figures  looking  into  the  lock  from 
its  far  side  on  the  left — all  these  points  seem  to  insist  that 
this  splendidlv  romantic  drawing,  done  from  nature,  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  Diploma  work.  That  it  was  done  on  the 
spot  I  suggest  for  two  reasons:  the  willows  are  substantially 
those  that  appear  in  the  Landscape,  Boys  Fishing  formerly 
in  the  Hartree  Collection  .  a  picture  painted  in  1813 
during  Constable's  plein  air  period :  secondly,  this  drawing 
shows  a  detail  of  the  construction  of  the  lock — the  tie-beam 
— which  was  omitted  from  all  the  painted  versions  as  an 
horizontal  at  a  level  which  was  pictorially  inconvenient. 

Of  the  Study,  which  has  gone  to  Melbourne — and  w  hat 
a  pleasure  it  is  to  think  that  one  of  the  finer  Constables 


should  have  gone  to  one  of  the  Dominions — it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  painting  of  the 
willow  s  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  that  I  know 
in  Constable's  work — so  fluid,  so  dancing  with  light  that 
vou  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  leaves  whispering  in  the 
breeze.  It  is  wonderfully  economical  in  statement  without 
ever  being  baldly  direct.  How  much  preferable  is  the 
handling  of  the  foreground  here  to  that  in  the  Diploma 
work.  Here  you  get  a  few  plants  crisply  drawn,  drawn  as 
well  as  anything  in  the  fine  foreground  of  the  1S24 
picture,  while  the  rest  is  broadly  indicated  by  changes  in 
texture  and  fine  shadings  of  green.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed 
dial  the  variation  of  surface  in  the  middle  distance  is 
superior  to  his  achievements  in  the  same  vein — the  studies 
tor  either  The  Hayicain  or  The  Leaping  Horse.  Above  all. 
not  one  of  this  series  of  pictures  on  the  theme  of  The  Lock 
can  match  for  pace  the  tumbling  of  the  w  ater  as  the  lock 
empties.  This  is  a  wonderfully  exhilarating  passage,  which 
shows  in  miniature  the  astonishing  memory  that  Con- 
stable had  for  the  shape  of  waves  and  for  the  spume  blow  n 
from  them  in  the  wind. 

This  new  -found  jew  el,  therefore,  has  both  historical  and 
artistic  importance.  There  is  one  last  word  to  be  added. 
In  so  far  as  it  has  compelled  a  revision  of  our  ideas  about 
this  corner  of  Constable's  in.  it  has  revealed  his  method 
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GOLD  PLATE 


PART  I:  SEVKNTEENTH  CENTURY  By  A.  G.  GRIM  WADE 


THE  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  is  to  provide  an 
up-to-date  record  of  the  further  examples  of  Gold 
Plate  which  have  come  to  light  since  the  publication 
of  Old  English  Gold  Plate  by  the  late  E.  Alfred  Jones  as  long 
ago  as  1907.  This,  the  only  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
subject,  illustrated  and  described  forty-five  items  and 
mentioned  one  further  cup  not  illustrated;  at  that  time 
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this  was  the  sum  total  of  surviving  pieces  of  old  gold  known 
to  that  indefatigable  student  of  English  plate. 

Since  then  the  lapse  of  over  forty  years  has  seen  the 
emergence  of  almost  as  many  pieces  again,  so  that  the  total 
number  is  now  nearly  double.  Such  a  notable  increase  in 
this  very  limited  field  of  the  goldsmith's  craft  now  surviv- 
ing prompts  me  to  consider  the  time  ripe  for  a  restatement 
of  the  position.  All  those  interested  in  gold  plate  will  be 
aware  from  the  emergence  from  time  to  time  of  unrecorded 
pieces  that  Jones's  list  is  now  out-of-date,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  three  unknown  examples  from  one  house  at  auction 
last  October  encourages  one  to  hope  that  more  may  yet 
be  discovered.  Nevertheless  I  venture  to  think  that  the  fact 
that  the  total  list  has  now  to  be  extended  to  some  eighty 
pieces  may  well  prove  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Jones  expressly  excluded  from 
his  list  all  presentation  gold  boxes,  of  which  many,  par- 
ticularly Irish  examples,  have  survived,  but  in  spite  of  this 
self-imposed  ban  he  illustrated  two  such  Irish  boxes  of  1 780 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  describing  them  mis- 
takenly as  toilet  boxes.  As  therefore  these  are  intruders  to 
his  main  scheme,  it  would  be  fairer  to  deduct  them  from 
his  total  number  of  pieces.  Furthermore  he  adopted  the 
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method  of  counting  pairs  and  associated  pieces  as  separate 
items,  e.g.  the  Duke  of  Portland's  beakers  of  17 19,  and  the 
patens  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Clare  College  and  the 
Chapel  Royal,  which  might  fairly  be  considered  to  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  the  chalices  to  which  they 
belong.  My  new  list  includes  a  number  of  sets  of  spoons 
and  two  teapots  and  stands,  but  I  prefer  to  consider  each 
of  these  items  as  one  piece  in  order  to  avoid  giving  a  mis- 
leading impression  of  the  total  examples  to  be  added. 

In  this  way  the  number  of  fresh  pieces  discussed  in  these 
articles  amounts  to  forty,  to  which  might  be  added  certain 
specimens  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  plate  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  e.g.  the  gold  dogcollar 
of  181 3  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  two  Marshal 
of  England's  Staves  of  1805  and  [815,  formerly  in  Sir  John 
Noble's  collection,  and  the  extremely  interesting  Ampulla 
of  the  Scottish  Regalia,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Scot- 
tish Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  must  presumably  be 


omitted  from  the  count  in  line  with  the  English  Corona- 
tion Ampulla,  also  excluded  by  Jones. 

For  the  purpose  of  easy  reference  and  comparison  with 
Jones's  list,  I  propose  to  describe  and  number  the  pieces  in 
chronological  order,  following  the  former's  arrangement. 
The  concluding  article  will  also  contain  a  full  nominal  list 
embracing  all  the  pieces  both  in  Old  English  Gold  Plate  and 
the  present  articles,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  of  value. 

Turning  now  to  the  new  items  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury with  which  this  first  article  is  concerned,  we  find 
thirteen  fresh  pieces  to  record.  These  comprise  the  delight- 
ful acorn  cup  of  Stapleford  Church,  Leicestershire,  long 
thought  to  be  silvergilt,  which  can  be  dated  very  close  to 
1600,  and  is  in  consequence  the  earliest  secular  English 
piece  of  gold  yet  discovered.  No  less  than  three  more  por- 
ringers and  covers  have  appeared  to  be  added  to  the  four 
in  Jones,  and  each  provides  us  with  a  new  form  of  decora- 
tion for  gold  pieces  of  this  form.  No  example  of  a  gold 
spoon  was  recorded  in  1907.  We  can  now  point  to  two 
separate  spoons,  one  fully  hallmarked  and  of  great  rarity, 
and  also  a  small  pocket  set  of  knife,  fork  and  spoon  in  case 
of  about  1670.  There  are  also  the  two  very  interesting 
beakers  of  1685  and  1697,  each  engraved  with  the  crest  of 
the  Turkey  Company,  and  two  further  chalices,  of  which 
the  Welshpool  example,  dated  1662,  provides  evidence  for 
the  redating  of  the  Chapel  Royal  chalices.  These  were  at 
first  considered  by  Jones  to  be  circa  1690  from  the  engraved 
arms  of  Wrilliam  and  Mary  which  they  bear,  but  his 
opinion  was  subsequently  modified  on  examination  of  the 
Welshpool  chalice.  The  list  is  completed  by  the  two  charm- 
ing miniature  cups  or  porringers  of  about  1680  and  1685, 
the  former  without  cover,  the  latter  affording  the  second 
gold  example  decorated  with  Chinoiserie  engraving  to 
follow  Lord  Derby's  chocolate  cup  and  saucer  of  about 
the  same  date. 

I.— JAMES  I  CUP  AND  COVER 
8  in.  high.  Unmarked.  Circa  1600-16 10.  Gross  weight  12  oz. 
Stapleford  Church,  Leicestershire 

The  bowl  and  cover  are  formed  as  an  acorn,  the  cup 
being  repousse  with  plain  bosses  on  a  matted  ground  in 
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the  lower  part  to  represent  the  acorn  cup.  The  tree-trunk 
stem  unscrews  from  the  bowl  and  holds  in  place  a  detach- 
able  calyx  of  four  leaves  lying  below  the  cup.  The  high 
foot,  similar  to  those  of  steeple  cups  of  the  period,  is 
attached  to  the  stem  by  a  later  steel  screw;  it  is  chased 
with  pendant  leaves  of  acanthus  type  and  has  a  fine  egg 
and  strapwork  border.  The  cover  detaches  from  the  bowl 
"mmediately  below  the  narrow  band  of  engraved  'pearls' 
ind  has  a  spherical  finial. 

The  plain  upper  part  of  the  bowl  is  engraved  with  the 
irms  of  Sherard,  Earls  of  Harborough,  with  crest  and 
oronct  above  on  the  cover.  On  the  reverse  is  engraved  the 
nscription  'This  Cup  left  to  ye  Church  of  Stapleford  by 
/e  Rl  Honble  Bennet,  Earl  of  Harborough  who  departed 
this  life  Octr  16.  1732,'  and  above  on  the  cover  the  Sacred 
Monogram  IHS  in  a  glory. 

The  family  of  Sherard  were  seated  at  Stapleford, 


Leicestershire,  from  1399  onwards.  William  Sherard  of 
Stapleford  was  created  a  peer  in  1627  as  Baron  Sherard  of 
Leitrim,  and  Bennet  3rd  Baron,  donor  of  this  cup,  was 
made  a  Baron  of  Great  Britain  in  17 14  and  Earl  of  Har- 
borough in  1 7 19.  He  had  been  born  at  Stapleford  in  1677 
and  there  died  and  was  buried.  The  title  became  extinct 
in  1859. 

The  importance  of  this  cup  as  the  earliest  secular  piece 
of  English  gold  surviving  cannot  be  over-exaggerated.  It 
was  described  and  illustrated  in  Trollope's  Church  Plate  of 
Leicestershire,  1890,  as  a  German  silvergilt  piece  circa  1610. 
Jackson  refers  to  it  in  his  History  oj  English  Plate,  page  663,  so 
we  may  infei*that  he  accepted  it  as  English;  he  omits,  how- 
ever, any  reference  to  its  metal,  and  it  was  not  until  recent 
years  that  it  was  recognized  as  gold.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  origin.  The  form  of  the  foot  is  entirely  English, 
constantly  seen  in  steeple  cups  from  about  1600  onwards, 
and  the  twisted  trunk  stem  is  the  normal  form  found  on 
Elizabethan  gourd-shaped  cups  such  as  that  of  the 
Armourers'  and  Braziers'  Company  of  1585.  There  is  a 
silver  acorn  cup  of  the  latter  year,  formerly  at  Westbury 
Church,  Wiltshire,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  Mass.,  but  this  is  a  coarse  piece  with  short 
knopped  stem  of  ungainly  proportions,  which  bears  no 
comparison  with  the  graceful  poise  of  the  Stapleford  cup. 
No  other  examples  of  acorn  cups  of  English  origin  appear 
to  have  survived.  It  is  tempting  to  date  this  cup  as  about 
1600  in  which  case  it  could  be  described  as  the  only  Eliza- 
bethan piece  of  gold.  It  lies  in  date  between  the  Henry  VII 
chalice  and  paten  of  1507  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  (Jones  Plate  II)  and  the  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge, chalice  and  paten  circa  1 61 8  (Jones  III). 

IE— COMMONWEALTH  CUP  AND  COVER 
7  in.  high.  Circa  1650.  Maker's  mark  only;  a  hound  sejant 
Weight  26  oz.  4  dwt. 
In  Private  Possession 
Of  sexafoil  form.  The  bowl  spreading  outwards  slightly 
to  the  rim  has  cast  caryatid  scroll  handles  finely  chased 
and  rests  on  a  spreading  foot  of  simi- 
lar outline  with  flat  rim  base.  The 
cover  completes  the  tulip-like  form 
of  the  bowl  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  coiled  serpent  handle.  Engraved 
beneath  the  foot  rim  in  Court  hand 
script  '22  Carats.' 

This  cup  was  sold  bv  auction 
in  1935  by  Major  C.  F.  R.  N.  Wes- 
ton to  whom  it  had  descended  from 
Henry  Weston,  who  died  in  1749.  It 
is  mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  plate 
belonging  to  him.  His  grandfather 
of  the  same  name  was  High  Sheriff 

I for  Surrey  and  Sussex  in  1661  and 
died  in  1666,  and  was  presumably 
the  original  owner.  This  lovely  cup, 
which  after  the  Stapleford  cup  is 
now  the  second  oldest  secular  piece 
on  record,  is  doubly  interesting  by 
reason  of  its  maker,  who  was  also 
responsible  for  the  cup  and  cover 
of  about  1665  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford  (Jones  VII,  No.  2).  There 
is  little  doubt  from  the  numerous 
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examples  of  silver  which  have  sur- 
vived, marked  only  with  this 
maker's  mark,  that  he  was  a  gold- 
smith of  high  repute,  accustomed 
to  accept  special  commissions 
which  thus  relieved  him  of  the 
normal  necessity  of  having  his 
plate  hallmarked  before  exposing 
it  for  sale  in  his  shop.  His  earliest 
hallmarked  piece  appears  to  be 
the  cup  on  baluster  stem  of  1648, 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  of 
Plymouth,  and  his  latest  the  por- 
ringer and  cover  chased  with  van 
Yianen  type  scrolls  of  1666  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  The 
Gothic  feeling  of  this  present  ex- 
ample is  echoed  by  his  com- 
munion plate  at  Fulham  Place, 
Pembroke  and  Jesus  Colleges, 
Cambridge,  Staunton  Harold. 
Gloucester  and  Rochester  Cath- 
edrals, and  Hawkedon.  Suffolk. 
In  all  his  work  there  is  great  in- 
dividuality and  consummate 
craftmanship  that  make  him  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  gold- 
smiths. 

III.  CHARLES  II  CHALICE 
gi  in.  high.  Dated  1662.  Maker's  mark  illegible 
Welshpool  Church,  Montgomeryshire 
The  plain  bowl  decorated  with  cut-card  foliage  beneath 
the  base  is  supported  by  hexagonal  stem  with  flattened 
knop  chased  with  petal-like  flut- 
ing meeting  from  above  and  below 
at  the  centre,  and  spreading  sexa- 
foil  foot.  The  bowl  is  engraved  on 
one  side  with  the  arms  of  the  donor 
in  crossed  plumes,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  inscription  Thomas  Dauies 
Anglorum  in  Africae  plaga  occidentali 
Procurator  generalis  ob  vitam  multifaria 
Dei  misericordia  ibidem  conscruatam 
Calicem  hunc  e  purissimo  auro  Guin- 
iano  conflatum  Dei  honori  et  Ecclesiae 
de  Welchpoole  ministerio  perpetuo  sac- 
rum voluit  a  quo  usu  S=S  si  quis 
facinerosus  eundem  calicem  in  posterum 
alienaret  {quod  avertat  Deus)  Dei 
vindicis  supremo  tribunal  i  poenas 
luat  Cal.  Apr.  IX.  MDCLXII. 
Conscruatam  probably  an  en- 
graver's mistake  for  conservatam. 
This  may  be  roughly  translated: 
"Thomas  Davies,  Agent  General 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
thankfulness  for  a  life  preserved 
there  by  the  all-powerful  inert  \ 
of  God,  dedicated  this  chalice  of 
the  purest  Guinea  gold  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  church  of 
No.   viii. — charlls    ii      Welchpool  to  be  sacred  for  con- 

RAT-TAILED  SPOON:    CA.  •  i  •         r-i        u  mi 

16*0.  from  collection  tinual  service.  Should  anv  evildoer 
c"  v:\ny.  ('•'•;'•  mouths      alienate  this  same  chalice  from  its 
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use  (which  God  forbid )  may  he  pay  the  penalty  at  the  last 
judgement  of  an  avenging  God.  April  9.   1662.'  (The 
abbreviation  'S=S'  in  the  Latin  may  perhaps  stand  for 
'Salvatori  Sacrum1  (Sacred  to  the 
Saviour),  as  occasionally  found 
on  chalices.) 

The  donor  in  his  will  dated  June 
1 8th,  1664,  is  described  as  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  to  which  he 
had  presumably  moved  after  his 
service  in  Africa.  His  will  gives  in- 
structions for  the  erection  of  a 
cenotaph  in  Welshpool  church, 
but  this  has  not  survived  and  was 
either  never  erected  or  removed 
at  later  alterations.  He  is  also 
referred  to  in  a  memorial  he  erec- 
ted to  his  father  at  Lathbury, 
Newport  Pagnell,  where  another 
son,  Isaiah,  was  rector. 

This  fine  chalice  was  first  noted 
bv  Jones  in  1'  Cymmrodor  (Vol. 
XLIV, 

1935))  the  journal  of  the 
Hon.  Society  of  Cymmrodorion. 
to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted 
for  the  accompanying  illustration, 
and  the  details  given  above  are 
culled  from  this  notice.  An  in- 
teresting point  noticed  by  Jones 
in  the  above-mentioned  article 
is  the  close  similarity  of  the  Welsh- 
pool chalice  to  the  two  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  Jones  IV  .  which 
had  previously  been  dated  by  the 
former  as  circa  1690, due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  they  bear  the  arms 
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of  William 

ggm  and  Mary. 

W\^y        however,  bears 
^^kHt  Wj^^         tne  maker's 

jr^yf  mark  S  over  A 

lets  with  mullet 
below,  which 
is  f o u n d  on 
plate  of  1647, 
1658,  etc.  This 
fact,  coupled 
with  the  simi- 
lar case  ofthe  Maundy  Money  dish  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
the  Tower,  which  is  hallmarked  1 660,  butengraved  with  Wil- 
liam and  Mary's  arms,  and  other  cups  with  similar  engrav- 
ing, also  of  1660  in  the  Royal  Collection,  leads  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Chapel  Royal  chalices  were  in  fact  those 
originally  used  for  Charles  II's  coronation,  re-engraved 
for  the  ceremony  of  1689,  and  can  in  consequence  be  ante- 
dated thirty  vears  to  the  date  originally  ascribed  to  them 
by  Jones  in  Old  English  Plate. 

IV.— CHARLES  II  PORRINGER  AND  COVER 
About  4  in.  high.  Unmarked.  Circa  1665 
Formerly  in  possession  of  Messrs.  T.  Lumley  Ltd. 

Of  circular  form,  the  body  and  cover  chased  with  bold 
scrollwork  forming  grotesque  masks  in  the  van  Vianen 
style,  on  circular  foot  chased  with  leaves.  The  scroll  handles 
surmounted  by  eagle-like  heads,  and  with  coiled  serpent 
handle  to  the  cover. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  small  and  charming 
piece  should  be  unmarked.  It  may  well  have  been  made 
by  the  'hound  sejant'  maker  (cf.  II)  who  made  the  silver- 
gilt  porringer  and  cover  at  Wadham  College  of  1666,  and 
the  larger  example  of  about  the  same  date  in  the  Devon- 
shire Collection,  both  with  similar  decoration.  On  the      of  the  Restoration  period. 


other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  similar  work  by  other 
makers  is  on  record,  and  that  therefore  there  can  be  no 
certainty  in  the  ascription  suggested,  attractive  though  it  is. 

V.— CHARLES  II  PORRINGER  AND  COVER 
5I  in.  high.  Diameter  of  bowl  5  in.  1675.  Maker's  mark 
I  B  a  crescent  and  two  pellets  below.  Weight  30  oz.  12  dwt. 
From  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore 

Of  circular  form,  the  bowl  with  straight  sides  chased  at 
the  base  with  alternating  acanthus  and  palm  leaves,  above 
which  is  an  irregular  border  of  finely  pricked  rings.  Above 
this  is  engraved  a  coat-of  arms  in  scrolling  mantling  on  one 
side  and  a  crest  on  the  other,  with  a  narrow  embossed  rib 
of  laurel  round  the  lip  and  scroll  handles  chased  with 
foliage.  The  cover  with  narrow  laurel  rim  and  a  border  of 
acanthus  foliage  is  surmounted  by  a  melon  finial  on  a 
deeply  embossed  acanthus  rosette. 

The  arms  are  those  of  Bowes  quartering  Dalden,  Aske 
and  Blakiston,  the  crest  that  of  Blakiston.  The  arms  appear 
to  be  intended  for  Sir  William  Bowes  of  Streatlam  Castle, 
M.P.  who  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and  eventu- 
ally sole  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Blakiston,  Bt.  of  Gibside. 
Sir  William  died  in  1706  leaving  an  only  son,  George 
Bowes  of  Streatlam  Castle  and  Gibside,  whose  only 
daughter,  Mary  Eleanor,  married  John  9th  Earl  of 
Strathmore.  This  piece  had  apparently  remained  un- 
noticed up  till  its  appearance  for  sale  in  1948.  It  is  thus 
the  third  porringer  and  cover  to  be  added  to  the  four 
recorded  by  Jones,  and  is  by  the  same  maker  as  that  of 
the  same  year  belonging  to  the  Countess  of  Yarborough 
in  1907  (Jones  IX),  the  others  being  the  Exeter  College 
example  of  circa  1665,  Lord  Waleran's  plain  example  of 
1 67 1  and  the  Oxford  Corporation  cup  of  1680  (Jones 
VII  1  and  2  and  X).  The  survival  of  no  less  than  seven 
such  pieces  between  1650  and  1680  suggests  that  the 
fashion  for  gold  cups  of  porringer  form  must  have  been 
fairly  extensive  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  lavishness 


VI.— CHARLES  II 
CHALICE  AND  PATEN 
Chalice  4!  in.  high,  paten 
5^   in.  diam.   Dated  1678. 
Maker's  mark  T.C  a  fish 

above,  trefoil  below 
Lt.-Col.  J.  Leicester  Warren, 
Tahley  Hall,  Cheshire 

The  plain  chalice  has  a 
bowl  of  tumbler-cup  form 
engraved  with  a  Crucifix  and 
the  date  1678,  and  stands  on 
spreading  circular  foot.  The 
paten  has  a  slightly  upcur- 
ved  rim  and  low  spreading 
foot  of  seal  form,  and  is  en- 
graved with  a  similar  Cru- 
cifix and  date  on  the  foot. 

The  original  crimson  vel- 
vet case  with  metal  handle 
and  clasps  accompanies  the 
two  pieces. 


THOSE  OF  HIS 
JAMES  OAKES 
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Completing  the  set  of  altar  plate  at  Tabley  Hall  are  a 
cylindrical  silvergilt  flagon  of  the  same  year  and  an 
interesting  offertory  box  of  1677  resembling  the  cylindrical 
caster  of  the  period  with  a  rosette  of  cut-card  work  on  the 
cover  and  bayonet  joints.  Both  are  by  the  same  maker  as 
the  chalice. 

The  Chapel  alongside  Tabley  Old  Hall  was  built  in 
the  Renaissance  Gothic  style  in  1674  by  Sir  Peter  Ley- 
cester  (1614-78),  the  antiquary  and  loyalist.  It  has  now 
been  rebuilt  near  to  the  present  Tabley  Hall  dating  from 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  chalice  and  paten  are 
traditionally  held  to  have  been  presented  in  the  year  of 
the  Chapel's  completion  by  Sir  Peter's  son,  Robert 
Leicester  and  Meriel  his  wife. 

Mentioned  and  illustrated  in  an  article  on  Tabley  Hall 
by  Christopher  Hussey,  Country  Life,  July  28,  1923. 
Exhibited  at  Seaford  House  Loan  Exhibition,  1929, 
No.  294. 

VII.— CHARLES   II    POCKET   SET   OF  KNIFE, 

FORK  AND  SPOON 
Each  piece  about  4!  in.  long.  Circa  1670.  Unmarked  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  fork 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Cask 

The  spoon  with  short  rat-tail  at  the  back  of  the  bowl, 
the  fork  with  four  prongs,  both  with  trifid  tops.  The  knife 
with  steel  blade  and  tapering  handle  of  hexagonal  section 
with  sloping  end,  somewhat  resembling  the  end  of  a  slip- 
top  spoon.  Also  a  small  toothpick,  earpick  and  two 
cylindrical  holders  with  flattened  finials — perhaps  tooth- 
pick or  quill  holders.  All  contained  in  spoon-shaped 
shagreen  case  decorated  round  the  opening  with  gold 
pinheads  grouped  as  sexfoils.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  a 
small  mark  on  one  shoulder  of  the  fork,  which  has  been 
read  as  TE  conjoined,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  flaw  in 
the  metal  and  cannot  be  discerned  on  any  of  the  other 
pieces. 

The  whole  forms  a  very  charming  group  of  the  small 
pocket  sets  for  ladies  more  often  found  in  silvergilt.  So  far 
this  is  the  only  recorded  example  in  gold. 

VIII.— CHARLES  II  RAT-TAILED  SPOON 
4J  in.  long.  Circa  1680.  Maker's  mark  LP  a  cinquefoil  (?) 
below 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Coldsmiths 

The  bowl  with  fluted  rat-tail  forming  the  centre  of  an 
engraved  leaf.  The  flat  stem  spreading  to  the  usual  form 
of  trifid  top. 

The  maker's  mark  has  been  considered  to  be  that  of 
John  Phillips  of  Dublin,  working  circa  1680,  but  the 
symbol  below  the  initials  used  by  this  maker  as  shown  by 
Jackson  is  a  mullet  or  five-pointed  star,  whereas  the  mark 
on  this  spoon  seems  more  likely  to  be  a  blurred  cinquefoil. 
Jackson  shows  a  London  maker's  mark  LP  with  rosette  or 
cinquefoil  below  but  in  a  shield  with  incurved  upper  edge, 
and  the  shape  of  the  present  punch  appears  to  be  a  heart, 
as  indeed  is  that  of  John  Phillips.  The  correct  identifica- 
tion of  the  mark  and  in  consequence  the  exact  provenance 
of  the  spoon  seem  therefore  somewhat  open  to  doubt. 

The  spoon  was  presented  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
by  Messrs.  A.  W.  H.  and  A.  D.  Bruford  in  1950. 


N...  Nil.    I  HARMS  II  MINI  AIT' KK  (  rr  AM)  I  <>\  Y.K,  (  .1.  I I  \:,|< 
WITH  ARMS  (II    BKRKIU.Ii Y  Ol-  sTKATToN  :  OWNKK  I  s  li.  \o|i|.K.  l-.M.i 


IX.— CHARLES  II  TRIFID  TOP  SPOON 
5!  in.  long.  1 68 1.  Maker's  mark  R  K  mullet  below  in 
indented  shield 
Michael  Noble,  Esq. 
The  oval  bowl  finely  engraved  on  the  back  with  a 
coat-of-arms  and  crest  in  scroll  foliage  mantling. 

The  arms  are  those  of  Col.  Rumsey,  probably  a  con- 
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net  tion  of  Walter  Rumscy.  Knight  of  the  Royal  Oak.  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  daughter  of  John  Ashburnham  of 
Ashburnham  (Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  I) 
and  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Smyth  of  Long  Ashton. 

This  important  spoon,  the  only  fully  hallmarked 
example  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  yet  known,  was  sold 
anonymously  at  auction  in  1935.  A  late  eighteenth- 
century  note  accompanying  the  spoon  states  that  it  had 
been  in  the  Smyth  (Long  Ashton)  family  for  over  150 
years.  It  had  presumably  passed  to  the  vendor's  family 
through  the  marriage  of  a  direct  ancestor  to  a  sister  and 
co-heir  of  Sir  John  Smyth,  last  Baronet,  who  died  in  1747. 

The  heraldic  engraving  is  remarkable  for  its  fineness  of 
execution  when  compared  to  the  average  standard  for 
plate  of  the  period,  and  the  spoon  is  in  pristine  condition. 

X.— CHARLES  II  MINIATURE  PORRINGER 
if  in.  high,  if  in.  diam.  Circa  1680.  Maker's  mark  I.H 
three  pellets  above,  one  below 
Michael  Noble,  Esq. 

The  plain  straight-sided  bowl  has  tightly  scrolled  S 
handles  and  slightly  spreading  rim  foot.  Pricked  inside 
the  base  with  the  monogram  J  N  B. 

This  attractive  miniature  piece  appeared  anony- 
mously at  auction  in  1944  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
present  owner.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  previous  history. 

XL— CHARLES  II  BEAKER 
3!  in.  high.  1685.  Maker's  mark  G  G  pellet  below,  prob- 
ably for  George  Garthorne.  Weight  9  oz.  13  dwt. 
From  the  Collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire 
Of  plain  circular  form,  spreading  slightly  to  the  lip,  on 
small  moulded  rim  foot.  Engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  on 
one  side  and  crest  and  motto  on  the  other,  each  in  plume 
mantling. 

The  arms  are  those  of  Sir  William  Trumbull  (1639- 
1 7 1 6)  of  Easthampstead,  Berks,  Secretary  of  State  1695, 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  1687,  Governor  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Turkey  Companies,  impaling  those  of  his  first 
wife,  Katherine,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Cotterell, 
Master  of  the  Bequests  and  Ceremonies.  Sir  William's 
second  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  Henry,  4th  Earl  of 
Stirling,  bore  a  son  William  f  1708-60),  whose  only 
daughter  and  heiress  married  Martyn,  4th  son  of  1st 
Baron  Sandys,  from  whom  descends  the  Marquess  of 
Downshire. 

The  crest  and  motto  are  those  of  the  Turkey  or  Levant 
Company.  Sir  William  Trumbull  was  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  the  Porte  (Turkey)  on  April  15th,  1686,  but 
did  not  sail  for  the  East  until  a  year  later.  The  minute 
book  of  the  Court  of  the  Levant  Company  (Public 
Record  Office.  State  Papers  105/155)  contains  the  follow- 
ing amusing  reference  to  this  cup  under  the  minutes  of  a 
Court  meeting  March  29th,  1687:  'Intimation  being 
given  that  the  Lord  Ami/  Lady  was  in  expectation  of  a 
Present  as  her  Ladyship  had  understood  other  Ambs 
Ladys  had  had.  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Husband  to  provide  a 
piece  of  Gold  Plate  to  the  value  of  about  6o£  to  be 
presented  to  her  Each"  in  the  Company's  name.' 

The  Company  subsequently  gave  Trumbull  and  his  wife 
.1  dinner  at  the  Miip  at  Greenwich  and  presented  her  with 
the  cup.  This  hater  event  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of 
April  13th.  1687  from  John  Yerney  to  Sir  R.  Yerney, 


from  which  we  learn  the  above  facts.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
7th  Report.  App.)  One  cannot  help  wondering,  after 
having  dropped  so  broad  a  hint  as  to  the  present  she 
hoped  for,  whether  the  rather  modest  cup  came  up  to 
the  lady's  expectations,  but  perhaps  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  metal  compensated  for  its  plainness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  presentation  took 
place  in  1687,  the  piece  is  hallmarked  1685-6.  It  was  not 
therefore  specially  made  to  order,  but  must  have  been  in 
Garthorne's  stock  (or  some  retailer  for  whom  perhaps  he 
worked)  thus  indicating  that  such  pieces  were  regarded  as 
quite  normal  stock-in-trade  for  the  goldsmith  of  the  time. 

XII.— CHARLES  II  MINIATURE  CUP  AND  COVER 
3  J  in.  high,  2  J  in.  diam.  of  bowl.  Unmarked. 
Circa  1685 
J.  S.  B.  Noble,  Esq. 

Of  circular  form  with  straight-sided  bowl  and  scroll 
handles,  on  spreading  foot.  The  low  domed  cover  with 
ball  finial.  Both  bowl  and  cover  engraved  with  flowering 
branches  and  birds  in  the  Chinese  taste  and  the  bowl  with 
the  arms  of  Berkeley  of  Stratton. 

The  arms  are  presumably  those  of  John,  3rd  Baron 
Berkeley  of  Stratton,  Admiral  of  the  Blue  1693,  died  1697. 

This  small  piece  is  the  second  surviving  gold  example 
engraved  with  Chinoiserie  decoration,  the  other  being  the 
Earl  of  Derby's  chocolate  cup  and  cover  by  Ralph  Leeke 
of  approximately  the  same  date.  (Jones  XL) 

XIII.— WILLIAM  III  BEAKER  AND  COYER 
6  in.  high.  By  John  Bodington,  1697 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
The  plain  cup  of  inverted  bell  form  rests  on  rim  foot, 
the  slightly  domed  cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster  finial. 
Engraved  with  a  baroque  cartouche  containing  the  crest 
and  motto  of  the  Turkey  or  Levant  Company. 

Exhibited  at  Seaford  House  Loan  Exhibition  1929, 
No.  440. 

The  clue  afforded  by  the  presentation  of  the  Downshire 
beaker  (XI)  leads  to  the  following  reference  to  this  second 
example,  from  the  same  source,  the  minute  book  of  the 
Court  of  the  Levant  Company,  January  5th,  1697-8: 
'A  golden  cup  of  the  usual  value  to  be  presented  to  his 
Excy  Sr  James  Rushout's  Lady.' 

Sir  James  Rushout  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  to  succeed  William,  Lord  Paget,  in  1697  but  died 
in  England  in  1698  before  he  had  left  to  take  up  his 
appointment,  and  Paget  remained  in  the  post  until  1702. 
Any  benefits  therefore,  which  the  Company  may  have 
hoped  to  reap  from  the  presentation  to  the  'Ambassador's 
Lady'  were  never  attained.  The  family  of  Rushout  were 
subsequently  ennobled  as  Earls  of  Northwick  and  the 
title  became  extinct  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
connexion  between  this  family  and  that  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury appears  to  be  obscure  (if  it  exists)  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  it. 


My  thanks  are  due  to  all  those  owners  of  the  above 
pieces  who  have  so  kindly  co-operated  in  allowing  me  to 
reproduce  them,  as  also  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Cymmrodorion 
and  Country  Life  Ltd.  for  permission  to  reproduce  Figs,  iii 
and  vi  respectively,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Brocklehurst  for 
kindly  supplying  information  on  the  Tabley  Hall  chalice. 

( To  be  Continued) 


ENGLISH  CANE 


THE  cheapness  of  cane  furniture 
(which  was  the  reason  for  its 
popularity)  excluded  it  from 
the  best  rooms  in  the  King's  palaces 
and  those  of  the  mansions  of  the  great. 
Cane  furniture  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
utility  furniture  of  the  time,  and  it 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  apart- 
ments furnished  with  satin  and  velvet 
chairs  and  couches  of  the  greatest 
comfort  and  luxury. 

An  exception  was  made  to  this  use 
of  cane  in  1677  when  Richard  Price, 
joiner  and  chair-maker  to  Charles  II, 
supplied  'For  his  Mats:  bed  at  White- 
hall,— a  skreene  of  wallnut  Caned  to 
stand  about  the  bed  with  Iron  worke 
and  two  paire  of  doores,  £8.'  The 
purpose  of  this  screen  was  'to  preserve 
the  Bedde  from  being  spoyled  by  the 
Doggs.'  This  was  the  first  of  several 
screens  ordered  to  preserve  the  royal 
bed.  Eight  years  later  another  screen 
was  supplied  'to  stand  round  ye  bedd' 
but  instead  of  being  caned  it  was 
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'whyered  wlh  silver  whyer.'  Silver  wire  was  more  decora- 
tive than  cane  and  one  could  see  more  clearly  through 
the  openings  of  its  mesh. 

Towards  the  end  of  Charles's  reign,  various  altera- 
tions were  made  at  Whitehall  to  the  King's  and  Queen's 
private  apartments  which  overlooked  the  Thames. 
Richard  Price  supplied  'For  the  Kings  Bedchamber  in  the 
new  Lodgings  at  w'hall,  —  a  French  Bedstead  with  a 
triple  riseing  Testor  and  a  Lathed  bottome  and  a  Cornish 
and  a  great  deale  of  wood  prepared  for  carving,  £10.' 
For  carving  the  various  parts  the  charges  were:  head 
board,  £7;  bed's  feet,  £4;  the  cornish,  £3.10;  'the  under 
part  of  the  testor  wlh :  Cherubins  heads  and  other  Orna- 
ments, £3.5.'  The  cost  of  gilding  the  carving  was  £20. 
Price  also  supplied  a  set  of  walnut  elbow  chairs  and  eight 
stools,  'wrought  with  Mouldings  and  varnished,'  to  go 
with  this  carved  and  gilded  bed.  The  King's  cabinet- 
maker, William  Farnbrough,  provided  the  looking-glass, 
dressing-table  and  candle  stands  of  Princes'  wood  for  £22. 
In  this  regal  chamber,  the  window  and  bed  hangings  and 
upholstery  of  which  matched  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
bed,  cane  furniture  would  have  been  out  of  place. 

But  it  seems  that  cane  chairs  were  thought  good  enough 
for  the  bedroom  of  the  Savoy  ambassador,  for  John 
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Paudevine,  the  Crown  Upholsterer,  charged  for  the  hire  of  the  following 
furniture  for  the  ambassador's  lodgings:  'a  Crimson  Damaske  Bed  a  Feather 
Bed  Bolster  Quilts  and  Blankets  and  six  Caned  Chaires  with  Cusheons  for 
9  Monthes,  £36.' 

Cane  chairs  were  also  bought,  in  March  1686,  for  'Mr.  Peter's  Roomes  in 
the  Stone  Gallery  att  Whitehall.'  They  are  described  as  '14  Caine  Chaires  of 
Wallnuttree  \v,h  carved  backes  &  fore  Railes'  and  were  supplied  by  the 
widow  of  Richard  Price  at  10s.  each. 

When  Charles  died  in  February,  1685,  his  brother  James  began  building 
at  Whitehall.  John  Evelyn  writes:  'The  King  was  now  building  all  that 
range  from  east  to  west  by  the  court  and  garden  to  the  street,  and  making 
a  new  chapel  for  the  Queen,  whose  lodgings  were  to  be  in  this  new  building, 
as  also  a  new  Council-chamber  and  offices  next  the  south  end  of  the 
Banqueting-house.'  (October  18th,  1685.)  Wrren  was  commissioned  to  design 
this  new  block.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  amounted  to  £13,305;  the  new 
building  was  to  be  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  two  hundred  feet  long  and 
three  stories,  with  a  garret,  in  height.  The  Queen's  Great  Bedchamber  had 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Verrio  and  Grinling  Gibbons'  carving  was  above  the 
marble  chimney-piece.  For  this  apartment  James  ordered  from  Simon  de 
Lobell,  a  Frenc  h  upholsterer  at  Paris,  a  bedstead  with  a  suite  of  furniture 
to  go  with  it  at  the  extravagant  price  of  £1,5 15. 

For  the  King  and  (hicenes  Ma"  Services 
For  a  ( !i  imson  velvett  Bedd  lyned  with  Crimson  sattin  Embroidered  with  gold  &  Silver 
Contryning  a  Tester  4  Inside  Vallance  &  outside  Vallance,  one  headcloth,  4  Cantoones 
cm  Embroidered  on  both  sides)  4  Curtaines,  3  Bases,  one  Counterpoynt, 
1  (    Bedstead,  one  Bedd  and  Bolster,  one  Fustian  quilt  one  Holland  Quilt, 


one  sett  of  Feathers  with  Spriggs,  Two 
Elbow  Chaires  six  stooles,  the  Frames 
Carved  and  gilt,  all  suitable  to  the  Bedd. 
the  Sume  of  £  1 5 1 5-0-0 
Lobell  also  supplied  'a  Greene  velvett 
Cloth  of  Estate  Embroydered  with  gold, 
&  Silver  Conteyning  a  Tester  .  .  .  one 
Chaire  of  Estate,  two  Cusheons,  one 
footstoole,  two  Stooles  Embroydered, 
all  suitable  to  the  Estate.  £1508-0-0.' 

In  addition,  Lobell  sent  in  an  account 
for  packing  and  carriage  of  the  bed  and 
the  cloth  and  chair  of  estate  from  Paris 
to  London  and  'for  his  attendance  here 
some  time  before  he  received  his  whole 
money  with  other  small  expences  here. 
£200.' 

Evelyn  mentions  in  his  Diary  the 
Queen's  new  bed  thus  : 

I  saw  the  Queen's  new  apartment  at 
Whitehall,  with  her  new  bed,  the  em- 
broidery of  which  cost  £3,000.  The  carving 
about  the  chimney-piece,  by  Gibbon,  is 
incomparable.  (January  24th,  1686/7.) 
Gerreit  Jensen,  now  the  chief  cabinet- 
maker to  the  Crown,  supplied  a  quantity 
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of  rich  furniture  for  the  new  apartments,  particularly 
dressing  suites  consisting  of  a  looking-glass,  table  and  a  pair 
of  stands.  This  furniture  was  of  walnut  or  Japan. 

The  new  royal  joiner  and  chair-maker,  Thomas  Roberts, 
supplied  many  chairs,  stools  and  couches,  the  frames  of 
which  were  either  of  walnut-tree  or  gilt,  and  either  carved 
'handsome'  or  'rich.'  The  upholstery  was  of  silk  or  velvet. 
Roberts  also  supplied  numerous  chairs  and  stools  for  the 
Chapel  Royal  which  was  a  part  of  the  new  building  at 
Whitehall.  No  cane  chairs  were  bought  for  the  Queen's 
apartments.  A  set  of  12  cane  stools  were  delivered  at  seven 
shillings  apiece  for  her  Majesty's  'Bassett  Table' ;  they 
were  of  walnut-tree  and  carved  on  both  sides  without 
backs. 

In  Roberts'  invoices  at  this  time,  such  persons  as  the 
porter  and  sacristan  of  the  Chapel  Royal  were  supplied 
with  cane  chairs;  cane  chairs  were  also  provided  for  seats 
in  the  vestry.  The  porter  and  the  sacristan  had  four  cane 
chairs  of  beech  at  nine  shillings  apiece.  In  the  vestry  there 
was  a  set  of  ten  cane  chairs  of  walnut-tree  with  double 
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backs  and  carved  with  crowns  at  thirteen  shillings 
apiece.  And  two  elbow  chairs  to  match. 

For  the  apartments  of  the  Court  officials,  Roberl  sup- 
plied m  is  i  il  l'i  mi'  or  six  cane  chairs,  the  price  ranying  from 


so 
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thirteen  shillings  apiece  when  of  walnut  and  described  as 
'handsome,'  to  six  shillings  apiece  when  they  were  made  of 
beech.  The  cheaper  beech  chairs  were  for  the  master 
cook's  chamber  and  for  the  footmen. 

At  this  period  the  cane  chair  carved  with  crowns  or 
'boyes  and  crowns'  appears  to  be  the  most  favoured  design. 

With  the  coming  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne 
in  1689,  the  accounts  of  Thomas  Roberts  reveal  the  pur- 
chase of  a  larger  number  of  cane  chairs.  They  are  also 
lent  on  hire,  probably  in  order  to  furnish  quickly  the 
apartments  of  the  new  King's  friends  and  officials. 

More  furniture  is  now  supplied  to  Hampton  Court  and 
Kensington  House  and  far  less  to  Whitehall,  for  William 
prefered  these  palaces,  and  in  1697  Whitehall  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  accounts  for  in  that 
year  the  greater  part  of  this  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
William  must  have  liked  cane  chairs  for  now  for  the  first 
time  they  are  bought  for  apartments  used  by  himself  and 
the  Queen.  'For  an  easy  elbowe  chaire  made  with  ribs  in 
the  back  and  cane  Seate  £1-17-6  for  use  in  his  Mats  great 
Bed-chamber  at  Kensington.'  Roberts  also  supplied  for 
the  King's  closet  at  Hampton  Court  '2  large  cane  Elbow 
Chaires  of  wallnuttree  carved  horsebone  and  ovall  backs 
and  fine  Cane  to  them  wrought  light  £3.'  The  description 
'ribs  in  the  back'  suggests  a  chair  of  a  design  similar  to 
the  example  No.  iv. 

During  the  course  of  William's  reign  the  cane  chair 
became  more  elaborate  and,  judging  by  the  increased 
cost,  of  better  quality.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  cane  chairs,  besides  being  made  of  polished 
walnut,  ebonised  or  polished  beech  were  also  japanned 
and  decorated  with  gold  chinoiserie  decoration.  Roberts 
supplied  in  1692  for  Hampton  Court  '25  fine  Cane  chaires 
fapand  blue  and  white  and  drawne  on  the  backside  £74.' 
Because  of  their  high  cost  these  chairs  must  have  been 
something  exceptional. 

Another  purchase  of  expensive  japanned  cane  chairs 
took  place  in  the  same  year:  '  ....  6  cane  chaires  with 
compasse  ribbs  in  the  backs  and  carved  horse  bone  fore 
part  framed  seates  and  blacked  with  a  fine  Japan  for  our 
dressing  Roome  next  to  the  gallery  at  Kensington,  £22-10.' 
As  japanned  cane  chairs  were  usually  of  beech  very  few 


No.  VIII.    DI  I  '..II.  01    WALNUT  CANE  CHAIR  NO.  VI.SHoWJNi,  THE  IKuNl 
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have  survived  and  those  that  have,  are  mostly  of  black 
japan.  The  chair  No.  xiii  which  is  of  polished  beech  was 
originally  an  elaborate  japanned  example. 

In  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  accounts  there  is  a  number 
of  cane  chairs  with  unusual  descriptions : 

1689  For  8  Cane  Chaires  of  wallnuttree  to  fould  altogether 

£6-8 

1693/4  F°r  her  ma"  Service  at  Hampton  Court. 

For  24  cane  chairs  of  wallnuttree  carved  handsome  made  with 

round  Seates  &  very  fine  cane  at  25s  each  £30 

1697  For  the  Signet  and  ftrii  y  .Seal  oj/ica  at  Whitehall. 

For  1 2  Cane  chaires  of  wallnut  tree  carved  handsome  Banister 

backs  and  Fine  cane  Seates  £12-12 

1697/8  For  the  Passage  room  below  Stairs  there  [Windsor]. 

For  12  cane  chaires  of  wallnuttree  carved  rich  the  feet  turned 

on  the  corner  and  fine  cane  £24 

1697/8  For  the  William  and  Alary  Tatch. 

For  12  handsome  fine  cane  chaires  carv'd  horse  bone  £9-18 
So  far  no  'founding'  cane  chair  has  been  recorded ;  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  its  design.  A  round-seated  cane  chair 
meant  a  round  cane  panel  in  the  seat,  not  a  round  seat, 
No.  iv.  A  chair  with  a  banister  back  was  one  with  slats 
cut  with  a  banister  silhouette,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
cane  panel,  No.  iii.  Feet  'turned  on  the  corner'  meant  that 
the  front  legs  of  the  chair  were  set  in  line  with  the  mitre 
of  the  front  and  side  seat  rails,  No.  xi.  (This  was  not  an 
English  feature  of  design,  being  usually  found  on  Conti- 
nental cane  chairs.)  The  obscure  phrase  'carv'd  horse- 
bone,'  which  occurs  solely  in  connexion  with  chairs,  fre- 
quently appears  in  Roberts'  bills.  The  only  likely  inter- 
pretation that  I  can  think  of,  is  that  it  referred  to  a  type 
of  scroll  similar  in  shape  to  a  horse's  jaw-bone,  see  scrolls 
on  chair,  No.  xi. 

A  couch  or  settee  like  two  chairs,  see  No.  iii,  was 
another  piece  of  cane  furniture  of  William  Ill's  reign.  It 
was  made  by  the  cane  chair-makers  to  compete  with  the 
couch  of  the  upholsterer  which  had  a  padded  back  and 
cushioned  seat,  covered  with  damask  or  velvet.  The  cane 
couch  had  a  very  utilitarian  appearance  compared  with 
the  richness  and  luxury  of  the  upholstered  couch.  The 
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No.  X. — A  PLAIN  EXAMPLE  I  IF  A  I  \M  I  KB]  E  WITH  SPIRAL  TWIST  LEGS 
AND  CURVED  STRETCHERS  :  C1R<   I   1 7< «)  :  (.  <  >l '  KTI:^   ( >1    sWII'I  I  \V<>l.M-;\ 

two-chair-back  cane  couch  is  a  very  rare  piece  of  furniture 
to-day.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  few  examples  having 
been  made,  but  to  its  high  rate  of  destruction;  for  not 
being  a  comfortable  piece  of  furniture,  nor  of  very  strong 
construction,  it  was  soon  broken  and  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand  the  long  couch  with  adjustable  end, 
No.  xii,  which  was  termed  a  'day-bed,'  has  survived  in 
considerable  numbers.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  this 
day-bed  designed  to  lie  upon  was  more  popular  than  the 
couch  designed  as  a  seat  for  two.  Most  extant  day-beds 
have  one  hinged  end  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered;  a 
rarer  design  however  is  with  two  ends.  In  the  Seventeenth 
Century  a  suite  of  cane  furniture  could  be  bought  with  or 
without  its  day-bed  or  couch,  as  might  conveniently  be 
required,  according  to  the  customer's  wishes. 

An  unusual  piece  of  cane  furniture  was  'a  cane  wal- 
nuttree  table  to  sett  flowers  in,  £2-10.'  It  was  supplied  by 
'Alexander  Fort  Their  Mats  Joyner'  for  'Her  Ma"  Ser- 
vices att  Hampton  Courte.'  The  description,  'to  sett 
flowers  in,'  is,  unhappily,  too  brief  and  we  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  use  to  which  this  cane  tabic  w  as  put. 

In  1690  Thomas  Roberts  supplied  for  the  'Garden 
Room  in  ye  Private  Garden  in  St.  James's  Park,  a  fine 
cane  table  wrought  handsome  with  a  scrowled  frame  and 
scroll  pillars  and  fine  cane  £5.' 

A  table  described  as  'a  fine  cane  Table  seven  foot  long 
with  a  carved  frame  and  Japan  China,  £35,'  appears  in 
one  of  Roberts'  bills;  it  was  for  her  Majesty's  service  at 
Hampton  Court.  This  was  probably  a  japan  table 
decorated  with  Chinese  landscapes. 

Cane  chair-makers  wished  to  extend  the  range  ol  their 
products  and  did  so  by  making  cane  tables,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  purpose  of  a  table  the  top  of  which 
was  a  mesh  of  cane;  for  the  essential  feature  of  a  table 


is  a  level  and  solid  top,  and  there  seems  little,  if  any,  use 
for  a  top  which  gives  way  under  the  weight  of  objects 
placed  upon  it,  such  as  a  vase  filled  with  flowers  and 
water  or  other  heavy  article. 

Cane  tables  must  have  had  quite  a  wide  appeal  judging 
from  their  extant  number,  some  of  which  have  carved  and 
others  plain  frames,  Nos.  ix  and  x. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  cane  chairs  still  figured  in 
Thomas  Roberts'  bills  (for  the  lodgings  of  court  officials, 
the  House  of  Commons,  Newmarket,  W  indsor,  St.  James's 
and  Somerset  House)  but  they  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable 
and  were  no  longer  ordered  for  the  King's  and  Queen's 
private  apartments.  A  new  style  of  cane  chair  now  came 
in,  described  as  having  'a  moulded  back.'  Later,  in  the 
reign  of  George  I,  when  Richard  Roberts  had  succeeded 
Thomas  Roberts,  'cane  chairs  with  bended  backs'  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
a<  counts.  Several  dozens  of  these  chairs  were  supplied  in 
1  718  by  Richard  Roberts  for  the  young  'Princess's  Service' 
at  Hampton  Court  and  Kensington.  The  bills  of  Henry 
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probably  the  armchair  of  a  set  of 
chairs  of  which  the  original  in- 
voice is  preserved  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  accounts  in  the 
Public  Record  Office. 

Thomas  Roberts. 
For  y  Service  of  Prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  of  Whitehall.  1 2  Cane  Chaires 
of  Wallnuttree  carved  handsome 
at  14s.  £08-08-00. 

The  third  chair,  illustrated 
No.  xv,  is  known  as  the  'Bishop's 
Chair' ;  it  stands  on  the  Bishop's 
throne  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
This  tall  chair  is  of  a  particularly 
graceful  design  and  the  fine 
quality  of  the  turning  and 
carving  signifies  the  handiwork 
of  a  master  chair-maker  of  the 
first  rank. 


Williams,  who  succeeded  Richard  Roberts  about  1730, 
record  the  last  sets  of  cane  chairs  for  the  Royal  Household. 
By  now  they  had  gone  completely  out  of  fashion  and 
'Matted  Bottom  Chairs'  took  their  place  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  accounts. 

The  cane  chairs  illustrated  Nos.  v,  vi,  and  xv,  are 
worthy  of  special  comment.  The  one  with  its  cresting  and 
fore-rail  ornamented  with  cherubims,  two  of  whom  are 
placing  a  crown  upon  a  woman's  head,  was  owned  forty 
years  ago  by  a  family  living  at  Blackheath.  A  tradition 
held  that  the  chair  was  originally  made  for  Nell  Gwynne 
(1650- 1 687),  from  whom  this  family  traced  its  descent.  It 
was  bought  by  the  art-dealer,  Sir  George  Donaldson,  who 
left  it  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

No  other  cane  chair  is  known  with  this  unusual  and 
curious  motif.  If  it  was  originally  Nell  Gwynne's,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  was  not,  (its  design  is  of 
Charles  II's  reign)  then  it  may  be  no  exaggeration  to 
interpret  the  motif  of  the  crowned  woman  as  an  example 
of  Nell's  sauciness,  for  which  we  are  told,  she  was  dis- 
tinguished— the  crowned  woman  being,  ex  hypothesi,  a 
symbol  of  herself.* 

The  second  chair,  No.  vi,  was  made  for  Prince  George 
Lewis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  became  George  I  of  Eng- 
land. He  visited  England  in  1694,  when  he  was  34  years 
old.  'Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  came  to  London,  and  was 
much  feasted,'  wrote  Evelyn.  The  arms  decorating  the 
cresting  are  those  of  James  I,  Charles  I,  Charles  II  and 
James  II.  Prince  George  Lewis  was  a  grandson  of  James  I, 
and  great  nephew  of  Charles  I  and  first  cousin  once  re- 
ninvcd  of  Charles  II  and  James  II.  The  monogram  G.  L. 
is  carved  twice  on  the  back,  and  'George  Lewis'  on  the 
from  sett  rail.  On  the  back  seat  rail  is  carved  February 
20,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  front  seat  rail  a.d.  1687/8, 
No.  viii.  Why  this  date  should  be  commemorated  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover. 

It  appears  that  this  chair  was  an  armchair  made  for 
Prince  George  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1694.  It  was 

The  authors  of  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  (1924)  make  the 
imlik<-l\  suggestion  ihat  the  mot  it  oi  the  crowned  woman  carved  on  thischair 
was  to  commemorate  the  Coronation  ol  Mary  of  Modena.  Queen  of  James  II. 
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The  cresting  of  the  chair  contains  the  arms  of  Henry 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London  (1632-17 13).  This  prelate 
was  a  zealous  Protestant  and  a  supporter  of  William  of 
Orange  whom  he  helped  to  bring  to  England  and  ascend 
the  English  throne. 

The  Bishop's  Chair  was  probably  new  at  the  time  of  the 
first  divine  service  held  in  the  Cathedral  on  December  2nd, 
1697,  on  the  occasion  of  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick. 

The  back  of  the  chair  has  a  cane  panel  which,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  is  now  covered  with  velvet,  and  the  seat 
originally  had  a  squab  cushion.  The  hexagonal  design  of 
the  arm  supports  and  of  the  front  legs  is  an  unusual  fea- 
ture for  a  cane  chair.  The  arms  with  their  snake-like 
curves  and  their  flexible  and  unwood-like  character  are  of 
the  type  that  belongs  only  to  cane  chairs  of  the  best 
quality.  The  contemporary  description  of  'rolling  armes' 
would  seem  to  apply  to  an  arm  of  this  kind.  The  more 
ordinary,  like  the  earlier,  cane  chairs  have  the  curve  of 
the  arm  contained  in  the  length,  similar  to  the  chair 
illustrated,  No.  vi,  and  without  the  sideway  sweep. 


No.  XIV.— CAKVI.D  HI-  LCI  I  CAM'.  M  A  1  Kl)  CM  AIR  Willi  I  I  >k  \  I  I  1  \ 
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No.  XVI.  Dl  I  WI  OP  BISHOP'S  CHAIR,  SHOWING  THE  VRMS  OF  HENRY 
COMPTON,   BISHOP  OF   LONDON,  Hi:iiM7i:t  :  Till-  (.HAIR  IS  (.!!<(. I  Hi'.ij 
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The  following  ad-         N  XJX    walnut  cane  chair  with  moulded  a 
vertisemcnts  taken         an  r\r>r w.i  \  nn,\\i  !  \        i    ;/ -sir.  <>.v  annk 
from  colonial 

American  newspapers  are  evidence  of  the  export  trade  in  cane 
chairs.  This  trade  was  mentioned  in  the  Cane  Chairmakers'  Petition 
which  was  quoted  in  full  in  my  earlier  article. 

CANE  CHAIRS,   lately  arrived  from  England. — Boston  News-Letter, 
Apr.  19/26,  1714. 

CANE  FURNITURE.— Lately  arrived  from  England,  Cain  chairs,  and 

Couches  Boston  News-Letter,  May  9/16,  1715.! 

An  interesting  contemporary  reference  to  cane  chairs,  which 
shows  that  they  were  considered  fashionable  in  the  Colonies  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  occurs  in  the  diary 
of  Mr.  John  Fontaine. 

June  14,  1715. 

This  man  lives  well;  but  though  rich,  he  has  nothing  in  or  about  his 
house  but  what  is  necessary.  He  hath  good  beds  in  his  house  but  no  cur- 
tains; and  instead  of  cane  chairs,  he  hath  stools  made  of  wood.  He  lives 
upon  the  product  of  his  land.J 
In  time  the  colonial  chair-maker  turned  his  hand  to  the  making 
of  cane  chairs,  probably  from  about  1715-20. 

Cane  Chairs  of  all  Sorts  made  after  the  best  &  newest  Fashion;  old  Chairs 
caned  or  Holes  mended  (if  not  gone  too  far)  at   reasonable  rates,  by 
Nicholas  Gale,  next  to  the  Sign  of  the  Pewter  Platter  in  Front-Street, 
Philadelphia.  Penna  Gazette.  June  27,  1734-  § 
It  is  doubtful  whether  cane  chairs   with  elaborately  carved 
walnut  frames  were  imported;  for  at  this  time  the  colonist's  taste 
in  furniture  did  not  appear  to  run  to  ornate  design,  nor  could  he 


+  Ci.  (,.  F.  l)..n  :  '//«• .!;/»  and  Cafh  m  New  Ewjaml  •  1  927  1. 
+  Cf.  Esther  Singleton  :  The  Furniture  of  our  Forefathers. 

§  Cf.  A.  C.  Prim<-  :  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Philadelphia,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina.  Walpole 
society  ( 1929;. 
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afford  it.  He  wanted  his  furniture  'to 
be  handsome  and  neat  but  cheap' 
which  were  the  instructions  William 
Byrd  wrote  to  his  agent  in  Europe, 
when  he  was  furnishing  his  mansion 
in  Virginia. 

English  cane  chairs  were  also  ex- 
ported to  the  Continent,  to  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  probably  to 
France  as  well,  for  cane  chairs  were 
not  made  in  France.  The  Dictionnaire 
du  Commerce,  published  in  1723,  states 
that  there  was  a  considerable  trade  of 
cane  chairs  in  England  and  Holland 
and  what  cane  chairs  there  were  in 
France  were  imported.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  cane  chairs  began  to  be 
made  by  the  French.  Earlier  they 
neglected  cane  for  the  luxury  of  up- 
holstered chairs  and  couches.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rush-seated  chair  was 
made  in  considerable  numbers 
throughout  France. 

The  Dutch  cane  chair  closely  fol- 
lowed the  design  of  the  English  ex- 
ample; for  instance  the  cane  chair 
shown  in  the  Dutch  portrait  of  a  lady, 
No.  i,  has  arms  and  cresting  that  are 
so  closely  English  in  design  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which 
country  it  was  made.  On  the  other 
hand  some  Dutch  cane  chairs  were  made  which  have  a 
distinctly  loreign  charac- 
ter, quite  unlike  any- 
English  example. 

A  characteristic  of  the 
foreign  cane  chair  is  in 
the  spiral  twist  turning. 
The  English  <  hair  has  a 
twist  which  has  a  large 
hollow,  whereas  the 
Dutch  has  a  twist  which 
resembles  a  rope  in  which 
the  hollow  is  small  and 
the  rope  large.  Many 
foreign  chairs  have  two 
types  of  spiral  twists  in 
the  one  chair,  whereas 
the  English  has  onl\  one. 
In  the  Dutch  chair  it  is 
often  found  that  the  back 
legs  and  the  subsidiary 
stretchers  arc  of  a  dif- 
ferent twist  to  the  front 
legs,  arm  supports  and 
uprights  to  the  back. 
This  is  not  an  invariable 
rule,  but  most  foreign 
chairs  usually  have  two 
types  of  spiral  twist. 
Another  Dutch  feature 
No.xxi.-pRoviNxiAi.cii.\iR,(iit.\Ni,  is  the  position  of  the 
i>i  si'.N  m  ai  \  r,A(  k  ri'iioi  si  1  ki  n  ,     1        ,  111 
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chair  invariably  has  a  back  stretcher 
half  way  up  the  leg,  see  all  the 
examples  illustrated,  whereas  the 
Dutch  had  either  no  stretcher  at  all 
connecting  the  back  legs,  or  if  there 
was  one,  it  is  near  the  ground  on  the 
same  level  as  the  side  stretchers. 

Although  the  handicraft  of  the 
canechair-makersurvived  in  England 
for  a  long  time,  we  have  no  evidence 
to  show  that  cane  chairs  were  ever 
made  in  the  provinces.  That  caning 
was  very  difficult  to  get  done  in  the 
provincial  towns,  is  proved  I  think, 
by  the  number  of  extant  chairs  of 
cane  chair  design  the  panels  of 
which  have  never  been  caned  (there 
are  no  holes  for  the  caning)  but  are 
upholstered  with  leather  or  fabric. 
Compare  the  chair  of  Queen  Anne 
date  preserved  in  Dennington 
Church,  Suffolk,  No.  xxii.  Many  of 
these  chairs  of  cane  chair  design 
with  their  panels  upholstered  in 
leather,  have  their  frames  made  in 
oak  and  not  walnut,  which  suggests 
that  they  came  from  the  Midlands 
or  the  North. 

The  handicraft  of  the  cane  chair- 
maker  ceased  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century;  its  last  phase  is 
recorded  in  A  General  Description  of 
All  Trade  (1747):  'The  Cane-chairmakers  not  only  make 
this  sort  (now  al- 
most out  of  Use)  but 
the  better  sort  of 
matted,  Leather- 
b  o  ttomed  and 
Wooden  Chairs.' 

The  no  lunger 
saleable  cane  chair 
caused  the  cane 
chair-maker  to  re- 
sort to  the  making 
of  other  chairs  l<  ir  his 
livelihood.  But  the 
cane -seated  chair 
never  actually  went 
out  of  production, 
and  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  saw  a  re- 
vival of  chairs  with 
cane  seats.  They 
were  mostlyofbee<  h 
and  japanned,  hike 
early  seventeenth- 
century  chairs, 
their  cheapness 
made  them  popular 
and  there  was  again 
a  cane  chairmaking 
industry,  carried  out 
by  small  firms. 
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THE    'DARLING    VILLA'    OF    MANY  GENERATIONS 
Bv    ADRIAN  BURY 


m  *  1 

THE  visitor  to  London  during  this  Festival  Year 
will  have  such  a  list  of  places  to  see  as  to  be  em- 
barrassed in  making  a  choice.  He  will  need  to  in- 
clude at  least  one  noble  house  and  certainly  some  of  the 
best  countryside  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis. 
Were  I  asked  to  choose  a  neighbourhood  which  would 
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include  both  I  could  not  resist  the  prior  claim  of  Albury 
Park  in  Surrey. 

The  estate  lies  in  a  valley  between  Guildford  and 
Leatherhead,  less  than  an  hour's  journey  from  London. 
It  is  an  easy  run  by  car.  If  the  visitor  is  going  by  train  he 
should  make  for  Clandon  and  then  walk  in  a  leisurely 
manner  from  the  station  to  Newlands  Cor- 
ner. Breasting  the  hill  he  will  come  suddenly 
rv   7!       upon  a  scene  conspicuous  among  the  glorious 
views  of  our  land.  From  this  height  on  a  fair 
day  he  has  the  wide  horizon  of  no  fewer  than 
eight  counties,  and  a  middle  distance  of  wood- 
lands, downs  and  villages  weaving  them- 
selves into  a  'tapestry'  of  incomparable  nat- 
■  ural  loveliness. 

At  Newlands  Corner  the  visitor  is  at  one 
IfegnjwL,  of  the  entrances  to  Albury  Park  and  can 
;  cither  descend  the  hill  on  the  soft  green  turf 
or  follow  the  road  round  to  the  village  of 
Albury,  pausing  awhile  to  look  at  Shere  and 
its  celebrated  Silent  Pool.  Shere  is  regarded 
as  the  prettiest  village  in  all  Surrey.  But  it 
is  only  one  of  several  of  great  charm  in  this 
part  of  England.  Let  the  visitor  see  the  old 
church  and  russet-coloured  cottages,  and 
listen  to  the  sprightly  song  of  the  Tilling- 
bourne  stream  which  binds  these  villages  to- 
gether as  on  a  silver  cord  and  he  will  then  be 
in  the  appropriate  mood  to  enter  the  privacy 
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of  a  benign,  ancestral  estate.  It 
is  a  goodish  walk  but  if  he  has  time 
to  proceed  from  Shere  to  Albury  he 
will  not  regret  the  expense  of  en- 
ergy for  at  every  step  he  will  be 
rewarded  by  some  aspect  of  beauty 
typically  English. 

Records  of  Albury  Park  go  back 
to  1042  when  the  Manor  was  held 
by  one  Azor  from  King  Edward. 
Immediately  after  the  Conquest  it 
was  granted  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy to  Richard  de  Ton  bridge, 
possessor  of  forty  other  manors,  and 
is  entered  in  the  Domesday  Book. 
So  remote  are  the  early  centuries 
of  Albury's  existence  that  we  can 
scarce  link  hands  imaginatively  with 
the  people  of  that  time.  The  date 
1637,  however,  when  the  property 
was  mortgaged  to  Thomas  Howard, 
afterwards  5th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is 
of  closer  human  and  historical  sig- 
nificance. Since  the  reign  of  Charles 
I  the  estate  has  changed  hands  three 

times,  the  Howards  disposing  of  it  to  Heneage  Finch, 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  about  1682.  The  house  and  lands 
were  sold  in  1 8 1 9  to  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  a  great  and 
versatile  scholar  and  twice  Member  of  Parliament  for 
West  Surrey.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Andrew  Drum- 
mond (1678- 1 769),  an  adherent  of  the  Pretender  and 
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founder  of  Drummond's  Bank,  which  was  incorporated 
to  administer  the  funds  of  the  Jacobite  exiles.  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond's  daughter  married  Lord  Lovaine,  after- 
wards Sixth  Duke  of  Northumberland;  and  Lady  Lovaine 
inherited  the  property  when  her  father  died  in  i860.  At 
her  death  in  1890  Albury  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Percy  family  and  is  now  held  by  the  Dowager  Duchess 
Helen,  widow  of  Alan,  Eighth  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  mother  of  the  present  Duke. 

The  house  has  had  many  architectural  vicissitudes  and 
the  present  building  is  entirely  different  from  the  one 
illustrated  in  Hollar's  print  of  1645,  here  reproduced. 
This  shows  the  west  side,  a  low,  early  Tudor  structure  of 
two  storeys  with  an  addition  at  the  south  end  three  storeys 
high,  probably  built  to  accommodate  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's retinue.  Other  changes  were  made  between  1652 
and  1676,  the  older  part  being  demolished  and  the  south 


end  extended.  It  was  John 
Evelyn  who  designed  this 
new  mansion.  His  plans  were 
not  entirely  carried  out.  A 
fire  in  1697,  when  the  house 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  destroyed  the  greater 
part  and  it  was  rebuilt  by  that 
owner. 

As  we  may  learn  from  his 
famous  Diary,  John  Evelyn, 
who  lived  not  far  away  at 
Wotton,  took  a  special  inter- 
est in  Albury,  and  indeed 
would  have  liked  to  possess 
it  judging  by  a  letter  to  Ed- 
ward Thurland,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  in  which  Evelyn 
mentions  his  'singular  inclina- 
tion for  Alburie  in  case  (as  I 
am  confident  it  will)  that  seat 
be  exposed  for  sale',  intimat- 
ing that  Thurland  could  help 
him  in  that  event.  This  did 
not  happen,  but  the  gardens 
and  the  terraces  to  this  day 
recall  Evelyn's  happy  pre- 
occupation with  something  dear  to  his  heart. 

The  Diarist  records  in  1655  that  he  'went  to  Alburie  to 
visit  Mr.  Howard  who  had  begun  to  build  and  alter  the 
gardens  much'.  In  1660  Evelyn  writes,  'I  accompanied 
Mr.  Howard  to  his  villa  at  Alburie  where  I  designed  for 
him  the  plot  for  his  canal  and  garden  with  a  crypt  through 
the  hill.'  Three  years  later  Evelyn  visited  Albury  again  to 
'see  how  the  garden  proceeded  which  I  found  exactly 
done  to  the  design  and  plot  I  had  made  with  the  crypt 
through  the  mountain  in  the  park  thirty  perches  in 
length.  Such  a  Pausilippe  is  nowhere  else  in  England 
besides.     The   canal  now 
digging  and  the  vineyard 
planted.' 

A  unique  feature  of  these 
gardens  is  the  Yew  Walk 
and  the  quarter-of-a-mile 
long  Terrace  above  it.  What 
makes  them  so  unusually 
attractive  is  Evelyn's  in- 
genuity in  'taming'  the  wild 
woodlands  of  Albury  and 
bringing  art  into  the  lavish 
confusion  of  nature;  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  he  was 
influenced  by  Italian  taste 
for  they  have  something  in 
common  with  gardens  of 
Roman  villas  in  the  Sabine 
and  Alban  Hills. 

The  Albury  gardens  have 
been  described  by  William 
Cobbett  w  ho  in  1822,  in  the 
course  of  his  Rural  Rides, 
called  on  Mr.  Drummond, 
the  then  owner  of  the  estate. 
Cobbett  writes  that  they  are 
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without  exception  the  prettiest  that  he  ever  saw  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  'Between  the  house  and  the  gardens  there  is 
a  very  beautiful  run  of  water,  with  a  sort  oi  little  wild 
sedgy  meadow.  The  gardens  are  separated  from  this  by 
a  hedge  running  along  from  east  to  west.  From  this  hedge 
there  go  up  to  the  hill,  at  right  angles,  several  other  hedges 
which  divide  the  land  here  into  disti net  gardens  or  orchards. 
Along  the  top  of  these  there  goes  a  yew  hedge,  or,  rather, 
a  row  of  small  yew  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are  bare 
for  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  the  tops  of  which 
form  one  solid  head  of  about  ten  feet  high.  .  .  .  This  hedge 
or  row  is  a  (/nailer  of  a  mile  long.  .  .  .  Behind  this  row  of  yews 
there  is  a  space,  or  garden  (a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  you 
will  observe),  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect.  At  the  back  of  this  garden,  and  facing 
the  yew  tree  row  is  a  wall  probably  ten  feet  high  which  forms 
the  breast  work  of  a  terrace  ;  and  it  is  this  terrace  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  that  I  ever  saw  in  the  gardening 
way  ...  of  the  finest  green  sward  and  as  level  as  a  die  .  .  .' 

The  verdant  terrace  levelled  out  of  the  hillside  is  held 
intact  by  another  wall  which  has  some  curious  architec- 
tural features,  for  Evelyn  was  not  content  with  only  a 
utilitarian  structure  to  hold,  frontier-like  as  it  were,  the 
balance  between  uncultivated  nature  and  the  homelands 
of  Albury,  but  designed  this  to  please  the  eye  and  stimu- 
late the  imagination.  In  the  centre  of  this  wall  is  a  semi- 
circular recess  about  30  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep.  Within 
this  recess  is  a  fountain,  but  the  spring  which  fed  it  has 
temporarily  dried  up  and  the  frost  has  damaged  the 
stonework.  The  date  1676,  however,  is  still  legible  on  the 
fountain  head.  Bearing  the  same  date  is  a  chamber  in  the 


form  of  a  Roman  bath  cut  out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  and 
at  the  back  of  this  chamber  is  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel 
which  Evelyn  had  cut  through  the  hill,  in  the  form  of  an 
Italian  grotto.  Owing  to  a  fall  of  rock  this  tunnel  is  now 
impenetrable. 

The  plantation  of  yew  trees,  part  of  the  whole  decora- 
tive scheme,  had  also  its  practical  value  for  it  was  so 
placed  as  to  protect  the  fruit  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
from  the  winds  without  injuring  them  by  its  shade. 

Neither  Evelyn  nor  Cobbett  exaggerated  the  sylvan 
and  horticultural  splendours  of  Albury.  The  fertility  of 
soil  and  the  clemency  of  the  valley  atmosphere  are  so 
favourable  to  the  trees  that  quite  a  few  of  them  have 
become  distinct  'personalities'  in  the  landscape.  A  Mat  k 
Italian  poplar,  for  instance,  by  the  bank  of  the  Til  lino- 
bourne,  is  one  of  the  tallest  in  bngland:  and  a  London 
plane  has  reached  the  stately  height  of  129  ft.  The  gar- 
dens and  park  are  rich  in  Lebanon  cedar,  holm  oak, 
deciduous  cyprus,  Corsican  pine,  mulberry  and  beech, 
magnolia  and  lime. 

As  at  Svon,  another  lovely  estate  belonging  to  the 
Percy  family,  the  Albury  gardens  have  been  the  constant 
joy  of  generations  of  owners,  and  to  keep  them  in  as  per- 
fect order  as  possible  has  been  the  ideal.  In  some  par- 
ticulars the  trees  have  .111  hereditary  symbolism,  younger 
ones  being  the  seed  of  parent  trees  at  Albury.  Certain 
cork  trees  there  were  grown  from  acorns  gathered  at 
Syon  ,md  Goodwood.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Evelyn  him- 
self, to  whom  all  trees  were  .is  cherished  familiars,  would 
be  delighted  could  he  revisit  the  gardens  of  his  original 
and  devoted  tare.  Well  might   the  immortal  author  of 
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Sylia  be  confirmed  in  the  thought  that  beauty  has  the 
quality  of  divinity,  however  temporal  and  destructive  the 
common  ambitions  of  men  in  this  benighted  age. 

'NISI  DOMINUS  AEDIFICAVERIT  DOMUM  IN 
VANUM  LABORAVERUNT  QUI  AEDIFICANT 
EAM.'  "Unless  the  Lord  build  the  House  their  labour  is 
but  vain  that  built  it.'  How  solemn  and  true  is  the  ad- 
monition inscribed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  house  that  we 
are  now  about  to  enter.  This  pious  reminder  was  put  up 
by  the  architect  Augustus  Pugin  when  he  altered  the 
external  character  during  the  forties  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Pugin  must  have  taken  considerable  pleasure  in 
this  work  for  it  has  been  done  with  such  discretion  as  to 
look  more  distinguished  than  many  of  the  architectural 
changes  of  his  time.  With  its  warm  brickwork,  simple 
fenestration  and  tall  chimneys — all  the  latter  of  different 
and  intricate  design — the  facade  has  a  Tudor  sentiment. 
As  at  Syon,  when  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland  col- 
laborated with  Robert  Adam  for  the  embellishment  of 
his  mansion,  so  at  Albury  when  Mr.  Henry  Drummond 
consulted  Pugin  on  additions  and  changes  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  his  residence.  Thus  art  survived  as  it  only 
can  survive  by  a  combination  of  aristocratic  patronage 
and  genius.  Certain  features  of  the  old  house  that  escaped 
the  fire  of  1697  were  incorporated  in  Pugin's  reconstruc- 
tion— the  large  library  designed  by  Evelyn,  and  the 
Duchess's  boudoir  on  the  north  front  with  the  bedrooms 
immediately  above  them.  The  cellars  and  vaults  and  some 
of  the  old  beams  were  also  preserved. 

In  adapting  the  rooms  Pugin  did  not  forget  that  the 


spirit  of  Albury  was  intimate  and  charming.  The  house 
was,  in  fact,  a  nobleman's  country  'retreat'  as  distinct 
from  his  feudal  castle  or  Palladian  palace.  As  such  Mr. 
Howard  must  have  visualized  it.  In  a  letter  to  Evelyn 
dated  Padua,  1646,  he  wrote  that  he  'would  part  with 
any  estate  he  had  in  England,  Arundel  excepted,  before 
he  would  give  up  his  "darling  villa".'  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  have  been  unimpressed 
with  the  present  aspect  of  the  house.  One  thing  certainly 
would  delight  so  discerning  a  collector  of  works  of  art  is 
the  accumulation  of  rare  pictures. 

Among  many  family  portraits  is  the  unfinished  one  of 
Elizabeth  Percy,  Sixth  Duchess  of  Somerset  (1667- 1722). 
Though  only  'attributed'  to  Lely,  it  has  all  the  elegance 
of  this  subtle  interpreter  of  the  feminine  mood.  Legend 
has  it  that  the  portrait  was  on  Lely's  easel  at  the  time  of 
the  artist's  death  and  is  therefore  one  of  his  last  works. 
Lady  Elizabeth's  descendant,  also  named  Elizabeth,  who 
became  the  First  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  is  rep- 
resented by  an  Allan  Ramsay  portrait,  as  is  her  husband, 
the  First  Duke.  An  exceptionally  interesting  portrait  of 
this  often  painted  nobleman  is  by  Zoffany.  His  Grace  is 
seen  with  Mr.  Henry  Selby  in  a  background  showing  the 
interior  of  Northumberland  House,  Charing  Cross,  which 
was  demolished  in  1870.  The  tapestries  and  mantelpiece, 
forming  part  of  the  design  of  this  picture,  are  now  in  the 
Dining  Room  at  Albury.  The  picture  numbered  89  in  the 
Albury  Park  brochure,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  many 
of  the  facts  in  this  article,  is  Samuel  Scott's  version  of 
Northumberland  House  after  Canaletto.  A  celebrated  picture 
by  the  Italian  artist,  so  popular  in  England  during  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  is  Alnwick  Castle  as  it 
was  before  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland's  restora- 
tion in  1763. 

The  genius  of  William  Dobson,  whose  brief  career,  at 
its  best,  challenged  the  genius  of  Van  Dyck,  is  obvious  in 
the  portrait  group  of  himself,  Sir  Balthazar  Gervier, 
painter,  agent  and  courtier,  and  Sir  Charles  Cotterell, 
architect  and  courtier.  And  surely  one  of  the  finest  real- 
istic studies  of  English  character  painted  during  the 
Great  Rebellion  is  Dobson's  study  of  Stone  and  one  of  his 
Sons.  As  John  Elsum  wrote: 

Here  you  see  nature  th'roughly  understood, 
A  portrait  not  like  paint,  but  flesh  and  blood; 
And  not  to  praise  Dobson  below  his  merit, 
This  flesh  and  blood  is  quickened  by  a  spirit  ... 

The  painting  is  sculpturesque  in  its  appreciation  of  form 
as  befits  the  subject — that  great  English  craftsman  who 
was  never  more  appropriately  named  than  by  the  word 
Stone. 

Another  English  artist  whose  merits  have  been  re- 
discovered in  recent  years  is  John  Riley  (1646-1691).  His 
portrait  of  John  Maitland,  First  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  famous 
as  a  member  of  Charles  II's  notorious  'Cabal'  Ministry 
is,  we  feel,  a  speaking  likeness  of  an  unprepossessing  in- 
triguer. What  artist  could  fail  in  putting  down  the  facts 
of  such  a  face,  almost  a  caricature,  but  it  is  rather  Riley's 
incisive  drawing  and  handling  of  paint  that  make  the 
work  of  art. 

There  are  four  good  Gainsboroughs,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Drummond,  The  Hon.  Elizabeth  Drummond,  his  wife,  Robert 
Auriol,  Ninth  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  and  Hugh,  First  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  also  prominent  in 
the  Collection. 
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Portraits  painted  in  recent  times  include  a  charming 
child  study  by  P.  A.  De  Laszlo,  dated  1916,  of  the  Ninth 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  killed  in  action  on 
May  21st,  1940  and  is  buried  at  the  Guards  Cemetery, 
Esquelmes,  four  miles  north-west  of  Tournai,  Belgium. 

An  old  portrait  of  Sir  Roger  Sheaffe,  Bart.,  by  Mather 
Brown,  has  an  American  interest,  for  the  artist  is  believed 
to  have  been  born  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Benjamin  West.  Brown 
was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  until  his 
death  in  183 1 . 

Sir  Roger  Sheaffe  was  also  born  at  Boston.  Through  the 
influence  of  Earl  Percy  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the 
5th  Foot.  The  portrait  shows  Sheaffe  in  the  uniform  of 
this  regiment.  He  served  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
49th  in  Holland  in  1799,  and  in  the  Baltic  Expedition  of 
1801.  From  1802  to  1813  Sheaffe  was  on  duty  in  Canada. 

In  the  American  War  of  181 2  he  was  Second-in-Com- 
mand  to  Sir  Isaac  Brock  and  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  British  Forces  on  the  death  in  action  of  the  latter 
at  the  Battle  of  Queenstown.  Sheaffe  recaptured  the  town 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  American  troops.  In  181 3 
he  defended  Toronto. 

Among  excellent  works  by  foreign  artists  are  Rubens's 
Diana  Returning  from  the  Hunt,  and  seascapes  by  Van 
Goyen  and  Van  de  Velde.  The  greatest  landscape,  how- 
ever, both  in  size  and  spirit,  is  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenios,  Aegina  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  illustrated  on 
page  95.  Here  we  see  the  artist  at  his  best  in  his  class- 
ical mood.  The  picture  scintillates  with  the  light  and 
glory  of  the  Greek  sense  of  beauty  as  mysteriously  trans- 
fused by  Turner's  universal  mind. 
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The  furniture  at  Albury  is  mostly  eighteenth-century 
with  several  specimens  in  the  styles  of  William  Kent  and 
Robert  Adam.  How  admirably  it  blends  with  the  simple 
proportions  and  general  decor  of  the  rooms.  There  are 
some  fascinating  clocks,  notably  one  by  William  Speak- 
man  nun  1685),  and  a  pretty  Sevres  example  which  was 
given  to  the  Third  Duke  of  Northumberland  by  Charles 
X  when  the  Duke  attended  the  French  Court  as  Special 
Ambassador  on  the  occasion  of  Charles's  coronation. 

Another  clock  with  an  interesting  history  is  the  early 
nineteenth-century  ormolu  timepiece  with  a  movement  by 
Gilbert  a  Moulins.  It  was  acquired  by  the  Hon.  Algernon 
Percy,  brother  of  the  Fifth  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
during  his  residence  at  Moulins,  where  he  was  a  prisonej 
of  war  on  parole  for  twenty-one  years.  Napoleon  de- 
manded two  general  olheers  ol  the  British  Army  in  ex- 
change lor  his  person,  but  this  proposal  was  rejected  In 
him  and  his  family. 

Of  porcelain  there  i^  a  collection  of  styles  from  six- 
teenth-century Venetian  and  seventeenth-century  Chinese 
to  all  the  European  periods  up  to  the  .Nineteenth  Century. 
An  interesting  and  important  feature  of  some  of  these 
pieces  is  the  mounting  in  ormolu  and  gilt  bronze,  a  fashion 
which  began  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  survived 
until  the  Nineteenth. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Alburx  Park,  a  patrician 
estate  which  is  part  of  the  English  genius  for  perfection 
in  the  art  of  living.  Albury,  like  so  main  great  private 
houses,  is  now  for  all  to  see.  To  visit  the  place  especially 
on  a  bright  day  in  summer  is  a  privileged  and  unforget- 
table experience. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  GLASS 

A  SOUVENIR  OF  1851 

By  GEOFFREY  HARMSWORTH 


TN  the  summer  of  1851  a  little  girl  called  Marie  Louisa 
de  la  Rame  was  taken  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park.  When  she  returned  home  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  about  this  'fairy-paradisey  place'  and  how  her 
childish  fancy  had  been  taken  by  a  silver  and  ebony  ink- 
stand 'with  a  deer  and  a  fawn  and  the  inkwells  formed  of 
stumps  of  trees  all  in  chased  silver — it  did  not  look  at  all 
like  what  it  was,  it  was  lovely.'  Who  but  the  fabulous 
Ouida  herself,  though  aged  only  eleven,  could  have  found 
just  the  right  words  to  describe  what  she  saw  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  ? 

The  thrill  of  excitement  she  experienced  that  day  was 
equalled  only  by  the  ecstasy  felt  by  the  Queen  when  she 
made  her  almost  daily  tours  of  the  Palace.  On  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  May  ist  she  wrote  in  her  journal  :  "This 
day  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our  lives, 
with  w  hic  h  to  my  pride  and  joy,  the  name  of  my  dearly 
beloved  Albert  is  for  ever  associated.'  The  day  had  opened 
auspiciously  with  'tenderest  greetings'  marking  the  first 
birthday  of 'our  clear  little  Arthur,'  the  name-sake  of  the 
old  Iron  Duke,  born  on  the  same  day  82  years  before. 


After  the  rejoicings  in  Hyde  Park  he  had  gone  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  present  his  godson  with  a  golden  goblet,  a 
scene  commemorated  in  the  lovely  Winterhalter  at 
Windsor. 

Every  incident  of  that  glorious  day  was  imprinted  indeli- 
bly in  the  Queen's  mind.  The  crowds,  the  carriages,  the 
troops,  the  boom  of  cannon  across  the  Serpentine — T 
forgot  to  mention  that  I  wore  a  dress  of  pink  and  silver, 
with  a  diamond  ray  diadem  and  little  crown  at  the  back 
with  feathers' — the  waving  palms  and  the  flowers  in  the 
transept,  the  tremendous  cheering  and  'the  joy  expressed 
in  every  face,'  the  National  Anthem  and,  of  course,  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  fa  signal  for  the  Chinese  Mandarin  to 
come  forward  and  make  his  obeisance)  and  Mr.  Willis's 
great  organ,  accompanied  by  200  instruments  and  600 
voices,  the  Archbishop's  prayer  and  Albert's  oration,  the 
procession  through  the  nave,  led  by  Paxton  ('he  rose  from 
an  ordinary  gardener's  boy')  and  the  'touching  sight'  of 
the  old  Duke  walking  arm  in  arm  with  Lord  Anglesey, 
while  visitors  from  France  cried  'Vive  La  Reine,'  a  military 
band  playing  the  March  from  Alhalie,  waving  handker- 
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chieves,  tears  and  smiles  and  curtsies 
— a  final  flourish  of  trumpets,  a  part- 
ing salute  from  the  guns  outside  and 
'we  then  made  our  bow  and  left.' 
"God  is  in  His  Heaven,'  wrote  Brown- 
ing, "and  all  is  right  with  the  world.' 
Thackeray  joined  the  chorus  of  praise 
in  his  May  Day  Ode : 

But  yesterday  a  naked  sod 

The  dandies  sneered  from  Rotten  Row, 

And  cantered  o'er  it  to  and  fro  : 

And  see  'tis  done  ! 

As  though  'twere  by  a  wizard's  rod 

A  blazing  arch  of  lucid  glass 

Leaps  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 

To  meet  the  sun  ! 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  but  found  the  sightseers 
more  interested  in  his  own  person 
than  in  the  exhibits.  He  wrote  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury:  'Whether 
the  Show  will  ever  be  of  any  use  to 
anybody  may  be  questioned,  but  of 
this  I  am  certain  nothing  can  be  more 
successful.'  Charlotte  Bronte  liked  the 
'strange  but  elegant  building'  and  'the 
vast  vanity  fair'  within.  Dickens  found 
himself  'used  up'  by  the  Exhibiti<  m  - 
there  was  too  much  to  see.  For 
Disraeli,  about  to  launch  Sybil,  the 
Crystal   Palace    had   an  unusually 

romantic  association.  He  arranged  to  meet  there  a  certain 
Mrs.  Brydges  Williams  of  Torquay  who  had  been  writing 
to  him  claiming  that  they  were  related  and  seeking  his 
advice  in  a  personal  matter.  They  met  at  the  Crystal 
Fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  and  at  the  end  of  her 
rambling  tale  Mrs.  Williams  thrust  an  envelope  into 
Disraeli's  hand.  He  placed  it  in  his  pocket  and  forgot  its 
existence  until,  some  weeks  later,  he  chanced  upon  it  again 
and  found  that  it  contained  a  sensibly  worded  letter  re- 
quiring a  legal  opinion  together  with  a  £1,000  note.  In  this 
strange  way  began  a  friendship  of 
great  warmth  and  understanding  and 
at  her  death  Mrs.  Williams  left 
Disraeli  £30,000  and  was  buried  at 
Hughenden. 

Such  improbable  things  could 
happen  only  in  such  an  improbable 
place  as  the  Crystal  Palace.  W  hat 
could  be  more  unlikely  than  a  palace 
of  iron  and  glass  based  on  a  rough 
sketch  made  by  a  Duke's  head  gar- 
dener on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  at 
a  meeting  of  a  railway  company? 
And  even  Alice  herself  would  have 
found  some  of  its  contents  'curioser 
and  curioser.'  Count  Dunin's  'Ex- 
panding Man,'  consisting  of  7,000 
parts,  could,  by  the  turn  of  a  handle, 
increase  from  life-size  to  heroic  pro- 
portions. A  pair  of  trousers,  designed 
for  utility,  could  be  worn  three 
different  ways,  'either  as  a  French 
bottom,  or  gaiters  attached,  or  plain 
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bottom,  with  improvements.'  A  dressing  table  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  instantly  convertible  into  a  fire-escape. 
For  the  late-sleeper  there  was  an  'Alarum  Bedstead'  which 
collapsed  at  a  given  moment  and  the  occupant  'without 
any  jerk  or  the  slightest  personal  danger,  is  placed  on  his 
feet  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where,  at  the  option  of 
the  possessor,  a  cold  bath  can  be  placed,  if  he  is  at  all 
disposed,  to  ensure  being  rendered  rapidly  wide  awake.' 
Exploring  farther  one  found  a  knife  with  300  blades,  a 
piano  which  'when  acted  upon  is  perfectly  silent,'  a  set  of 
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false  teeth  which  enabled  the  wearer  to  yawn  'without 
displacing  both  upper  and  under  plates' — these  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  examples  of  man's  wasted  ingen- 
uity held  the  gaze  of  the  curious  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Official  Catalogue  itself  (over  which  the  Prince 
Consort  sits  in  perpetual  contemplation  under  his  gilded 
canopy  in  Kensington  Gore)  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  Four  stout  volumes,  each  containing 
over  a  thousand  pages  of  text  and  illustrations,  were 
needed  to  set  on  permanent  record  all  the  wonders  that 
the  Palace  contained.  The  title-page,  designed  by  Tenniel, 
bears  a  text  selected  by  the  Prince :  'The  Earth  is  the  Lord's 


and  all  that  therein  is.'  Robert 
Ellis,  who  brought  Paxton  on  the 
scene  when  the  Commissioners 
were  despairing  about  the  official 
design,  remarks  in  the  Preface: 
'May  (these  pages)  be  found  on 
examination  to  contain  nothing 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  motto  on  the  title- 
page;  and,  while  descriptive  of 
the  successful  labours  of  man, 
may  it  not  have  been  forgotten 
that  the  glory  and  praise  are  due 
to  God  alone.' 

It  is  open  to  question  whether 
the     Almighty,     viewing  this 
strange    and    wondrous  array, 
would  have  looked  with  unquali- 
fied favour  on  each  and  every 
object  that  represented  the  'suc- 
cessful labours'  of  man — more 
particularly  those  that  sheltered 
under  the   cloak  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  had  been  laid  down  by 
the    Commissioners    that  'the 
Exhibition  having  relations  far 
more  extensive  with  the  industrial  occupations  and  pro- 
ducts of  mankind  than  with  the  Fine  Arts,  the  limits  of  the 
present  Class  have  been  defined  with  considerable  strict- 
ness.' Oil  paintings,  regarded  as  works  of  art,  were  ex- 
cluded, but  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  a  picture 
which  revealed  any  technical  improvements  in  colour. 
These  were  to  be  viewed  'not  so  much  as  examples  of  the 
skill  of  the  artist  as  that  of  the  preparer  of  colours.'  Thus 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  busy  with   The  Monarch  of  the 
Glen  for  the  refreshment-room  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Millais,  immersing  Miss  Siddall  in  the  Ewell  for 
Ophelia,  had  no  place  in  the  assembly. 

In  the  case  of  sculpture,  which 
was  a  dominating  and  perhaps 
the  most  alarming  feature  of 
the  whole  Exhibition,  it  was  the 
mechanical  methods  and  the 
medium  employed  which  gov- 
erned their  eligibility — a  fact 
which  was  painfully  emphasised 
in  two  busts  of  Victoria  and 
Albert  in  zinc.  It  may  have  been 
the  sight  of  such  things  that 
persuaded  the  Prince  Consort, 
in  an  endeavour  to  restore  the 
balance,  to  give  his  blessings  to 
the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at 
Manchester,  six  years  later. 
Nonetheless  the  exclusion  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Masters,  as  well 
as  the  great  craftsmen  of  the  past, 
afforded  the  Victorian  sight-seers 
an  unbiased  opportunity  to  study 
the  latest  developments  in  foreign 
and  native  design.  As  the  en- 
gravings on  these  pages  reveal, 
reproduced  mainly  from  the 
esy  of  leggatt  bros.      Official  Catalogue,  the  objects 
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which  they  were  invited 
to  inspect,  whether  they 
were  considered  lovely 
or,  as  William  Morris, 
aged  seventeen,  found 
them — 'wonderfully  ugly' 
—were  not  lacking  in  their 
own  peculiar  appeal. 

One  of  the  major  at- 
tractions in  the  Section 
devoted  to  the  Plastic 
Arts  was  the  remarkable 
Kenilworth  Buffet  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs  Cookes 
and  Sons  of  Warwick. 
This  herculean  perform- 
ance resulted  from  the 
felling  of  a  giant  oak  near 
Kenilworth  Castle,  the 
trunk  of  which  was  muti- 
lated in  a  thousand  places  the  eldo> 
to  perpetuate  the  story  of  ved  in  ma 
Queen  Elizabeth's  visit 
to  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  15 

amount  of  labour  expended  upon  it — a  sure  criterion  of 
mid-Victorian  taste — the  buffet  richly  deserved  to  be 
described  as  'one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
decorative  art  of  which  England  can  boast.'  The  Art 
Journal,  with  becoming  reticence  decided  that  'any 
attempts  to  describe  this  elaborately  carved  piece  of 
workmanship,  would,  in  our 
limited  space,  be  out  of  the 
question.'  No  less  bewildering 
was  the  carved  walnut  buffet 
exhibited  by  M.  Fourdinois 
of  Paris.  Here  the  guiding 
motive  of  its  creator,  so  we 
are  informed,  was  'to  make 
the  ornamentation  of  the 
sideboard  subservient  to  its 
intended  purposes.'  The 
manner  in  which  that  object 
was  achieved  was  at  least 
original.  Four  classically 
attired  nymphs,  emblematic 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  bore  in  their  hands 
the  necessaries  for  tea,  coffee, 
wine  and  dessert — a  tea 
canister  and  cup,  an  urn  and 
branch  of  the  coffee  plant,  a 
wine  glass  and  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  a  date  and  an  apple. 
Bunches  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables filled  the  panels  and 
the  wood-carver  had  not 
omitted  to  include  such 
trophies  of  the  chase  as  a 
deer,  a  pheasant  and  a 
lobster.  The  centre  of  the 
buffet  contained  a  painting 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  over 
which  presided  a  somewhat 
puzzled-looking  maiden,  sup- 
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ported  by  groups  of  cherubs  denoting  plenty.  The  Illustrated 
Exhibitor  noted  that  the  least  satisfactory  feature  of  M. 
Fourdinois's  composition  was  'the  manner  in  which  the 
banquet  is  supported,  the  chained  dogs  being  by  no  means 
in  good  taste.' 

Not  sideboards  only,  but  tables,  chairs,  beds,  everything 
that  the  cabinet-maker  could  expend  his  unbridled  fancy 
upon  were  subjected  to  the 
same  tortuous  treatment.  If 
only  God  can  make  a  tree, 
man  it  seemed — and  Vic- 
torian man  in  particular — 
could  fashion  from  its  wood 
things  undreamed  of  before 
1 85 1.  Comfort  and  utility 
had  no  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  A  table  must  be 
supported  by  a  kneeling  and 
somewhat  reluctant  gladia- 
tor. A  chair,  to  deserve  its 
name,  must  be  twisted  into 
such  a  gay  and  provocative 
shape  that  to  relax  in  ii  would 
produce  permanent  curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  A  rather 
saucy  little  sofa  was  divided 
into  two  .nit]  1  ailed  .1  '  I  ete-a- 
Tete,'  the  effect  of  sitting  in  it 
being  that  the  knees  and  not 
the  heads  of  the  occupants 
came  into  contac  t.  For  the 
voung  lady  who  liked  to  write 
her  letters  in  a  standing  or  a 
sitting  position  Mic  hel  Wettli 
of  Berne  contrived  a  cun- 
ning little  escritoire,  elabor- 
ately carved  with  scenes  from 
Swiss  national  life  which 
concealed  the  mechanism 
whereby  the  desk  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will. 
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candelabra  provided  unlimited  scope 
for  the  most  riotous  form  of  embellish- 
ment. Confronted  by  a  great  state 
bed  in  zebra  wood,  shown  by  Carl 
Leistler  of  Vienna,  a  critic  wrote: 
'The  bed  looks  more  fitted  for  a 
corpse  to  lie  in  state  in,  than  for  a 
place  of  repose.'  The  Times  inquired 
why  it  should  be  necessary  to  have 
bedsteads  strong  enough  "to  do  ser\  ice 
in  one  of  the  over-crowded  lodging- 
houses  of  St.  Giles'  and  deplored  the 
fact  that  carving  had  been  introduced 
to  decorate  the  frames  of  mirrors 
'alter  the  fashion  of  a  poulterer's  or  a 
fruiterer's  shop.'  The  criticism  was 
timely  enough  but  the  fact  remained 
that  the  taste  of  1851  demanded  that 
every  objec  t  of  domestic  furniture 
should  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
functional  purpose.  Those  mountains 
of  mahogany  w  hich  have  long  since 
departed  to  the  dim  recesses  of  pro- 
vincial tow  n  halls  and  station  hotels 
reflected,  as  the  Official  Catalogue 
proclaimed,  "a  high  degree  of  national 
prosperity  and  .  .  .  indicate  not  less 
distinctly  the  wealth  and  refinement 
of  those  for  whose  use  the  greater 
majority  of  the  articles  exhibited  are  unquestionably 
intended.'  Bad  taste,  or  no  taste  at  all,  the  goods  that 
Britain  offered  the  world  a  century  ago  were  made  to  last, 
if  not  to  please.  In  making  that  fact  universally  known  the 
Exhibition  achieved  at  least  one  of  its  immediate  objects. 
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what  proved  to  be  his  swan-song. 
Here  the  exhibits  included  a  display 
of  ecclesiastical  furnishings  as  well  as 
some  jewellery  which  Pugin  had  de- 
signed for  the  lady  he  intended  to 
make  his  third  bride.  A  year  later  he 
was  removed  to  Bedlam  and  on 
September  14th,  1852,  he  died.  Sur- 
rounded, in  the  Mediaeval  Court,  by 
his  beloved  fonts,  altars,  copes  and 
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less  com- 
Pugin  must  have 
he  surveyed  the 
1  which  filled  the 
of  Paxton's  palace 
'What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ' 
enquired  Paxton.  Pugin  briskly  re- 
plied :  'You  had  better  keep  to  build- 
ing green-houses,  and  I  will  keep  to 
my  churches  and  cathedrals.'  But 
Pugin  knew,  and  everybody  else 
knew,  that  the  Crystal  Palace  was  an 
aesthetic  as  well  as  an  engineering 
triumph,  without  which  the  legend 
of  1 85 1  could  not  have  come  into 
being.  And  Paxton  shortly  to  be 
knighted,  was  once  'only  an  ordinary 
gardener's  boy' ! 
e  same  age  as  Pugin,  but  with  many 
ahead,  was  too  busy  tinkering  with 
tr  at  Ely,  to  bother  to  send  more  than 
model  of  his  winning  design  for  the 
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in  terra  cotta  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Glifden  House. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  fitting  to  mention  here  that  the  Prince 
Consort  himself  was  responsible  for  an  exhibit  which 
must  be  included  under  the  heading  of  architecture  and 
which  has  survived  to  this  day.  This  was  to  be  seen  as  the 
visitor  approached  from  Knightsbridge  and  consisted  of 
a  model  dwelling-house  for  three  working-class  families. 
In  this  practical  expression  of  his  well-known  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  'lower  orders'  the  Prince  had  given 
careful  attention  to  matters  of  hygiene  as  well  as  to  certain 


features  which;  as  The  Illustrated  London  News  discreetly- 
pointed  out,  were  'so  essential  to  morality  and  decency.' 
For  his  design  the  Prince  received  the  Council  Gold  Medal 
and  the  model  dwelling  was  later  removed  to  a  more 
appropriate  site  in  Kennington. 

From  Pugin's  Mediaeval  fantasy  to  the  Sculpture  Court 
was  a  short  physical  stride  ('How  are  your  poor  feet?'  was 
an  oft-heard  catch-phrase  at  the  Crystal  Palace)  but  the 
transition  for  the  mind  and  the  eye  was  the  most  startling 
in  the  whole  Exhibition.  Here,  in  a  'small,  ill-lighted  and 
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overcrowded  apartment,'  the  visitor  was  invited  to  feast 
his  eye  upon  an  assembly  of  sculpture  the  like  of  which  the 
world  had  not  seen  before,  or,  pray  God,  will  be  permitted 
to  see  again.  Some  remnants  of  that  ghostly  company 
survive  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  others  lingered  on  at 
Sydenham,  until  the  great  fire  of  November  30th,  1936, 
brought  merciful  release  from  their  sufferings.  Strangely 
enough,  amongst  the  ruins  and  desolation  which  may  still 
remind  us  of  those  nostalgic  Thursday  nights  when  Mr. 
Brock's  set-pieces  made  the  Crystal  Palace  a  'fairy- 
paradisey'  place,  a  large  and  forbidding  head,  that  of 
Joseph  Paxton  and  many  times  life-size,  surveys  the  sad 
scene.  It  was  too  large  to  move  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  the  present  exhibition. 

Most  of  the  statuary  at  the  1851  Exhibition  was  too 
large  to  accommodate  in  the  Sculpture  Court.  It  was 
scattered  about  the  nave  and  transepts  in  ton  loads  of 
marble,  bronze  and  zinc.  The  dainty  form  of  the  Queen 
herself,  on  her  favourite  charger,  in  Coronation  robes, 
in  highland  or  historical  or  everyday  attire,  commanded 
the  view  from  every  angle  of  the  building.  They  were  no 
better  and  probably  no  worse  than  the  frowning  effigies 
which  a  grateful  nation  sprinkled  across  England  to  mark 
the  end  of  a  glorious  reign.  Victoria  was  especially 
impressed  with  an  enormous  group  in  zinc  and  bronze, 
depicting  an  Amazon  on  horseback  attacked  by  a  tiger, 
the  work  of  A.  Kiss  of  Prussia.    This,  and  an  outsize  lion 
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(fifteen  feet  long  and  nine  feet  high)  the  Queen  found 
'most  beautiful.'  Size — whether  represented  by  the  Koh-i- 
Noor  diamond  (recently  presented  to  the  Queen),  a 
single  block  of  coal  weighing  twenty  four  tons,  loaned  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  the  largest  sheet  of  plate  glass 
ever  made — had  an  immediate  and  irresistible  appeal  to 
Victorian  taste.  But  size  alone  was  not  sufficient.  The  pur- 
pose of  art  was  to  point  a  moral  or  tell  a  story — preferably 
one  in  which  virtue  triumphed  over  evil — and  sculpture 
seemed  to  be  an  admirable  medium  in  which  to  express 
that  ideal.  The  Bible  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
subjects  with  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Dante  to  fill  in 
the  gaps.  Strolling  through  the  nave  the  bonneted  and 
top-hatted  Victorians  lingered  in  deep  silence  before  little 
marble  groups  depicting  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents  or  The 
Dying  Shipwrecked  Sailor  Boy.  Nor  did  their  expressions 
change  when  confronted  by  such  absurdities  as  the  twin 
statue  of  Lord  Eldon  and  his  brother,  Lord  Stowell, 
seated  in  their  judicial  robes,  the  whole  carved  out  of  a 
single  block  of  marble  weighing  twenty  tons — or  perhaps 
worse,  a  group  entitled  The  Lion  in  Love,  in  which  a 
scraggy  king  of  beasts  gazed  sorrowfully  at  an  undraped 
maiden  about  to  remove  his  claws.  The  chef  d'oeuvre, 
according  to  many  of  the  critics,  was  The  Greek  Slave,  by 
Hiram  Powers,  which  occupied  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
American  Section  under  a  canopy  with  a  background  of 
red  plush.  The  description  in  the  Official  Catalogue  states 
that  'the  figure  here  represented  is  intended  for  that  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  Greek  girl,  deprived  of  her  clothing 
and  exposed  for  sale  to  some  wealthy  eastern  barbarian 
before  whom  she  is  supposed  to  stand,  with  an  expression 
of  scornful  dejection  mingled  with  shame  and  disgust.' 
Apparently  as  an  afterthought  Mr.  Powers  had  attached 
a  length  of  modern  chain  to  the  young  lady's  wrist  but 
this,  we  are  informed,  was  'a  necessary  accessory.'  To 
provide  the  connoisseur  with  a  better  view — Millais 
described  the  statue  as  'a  sickening  horror' — it  was  placed 
on  a  revolving  pedestal.  The  Greek  Slave,  a  hundred  years 
later,  displays  her  shapely  curves  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  plaster  replica  will  be  seen  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  this  summer.  It  may 
then  be  possible  to  decide  whether  the  Crystal  Palace 
marbles  (those  at  Sydenham  were  of  plaster)  were  really 
any  more  ludicrous  than  the  grotesque  statuary  which 
the  highbrows  proclaim  as  great  art  in  1 95 1 .  Given  the 
choice  (and  if  we  had  to  accept  one  or  the  other) — who, 
excepting  those  with  the  longest  hair  and  bushiest  beards 
in  Bloomsbury,  would  prefer  to  live  with  those  three 
buxom  matrons  of  Battersea,  if  the  Greek  Slave  of  1851 
could  be  released  from  her  chains  and  brought  back  to 
these  shores? 

In  his  Consort  of  Taste  Mr.  John  Steegman  remarks: 
'In  the  fields  of  the  Fine  and  the  Applied  Arts  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  it  is  still  common  to  find  judgments 
being  pronounced  which  are  valid  only  in  relation  to  our 
contemporary  experience,  and  which,  entirely  ignore  the 
conditions  and  standards  prevailing  at  that  time.'  There 
is  a  prevailing  notion,  too,  that  England,  under  Victoria, 
held  a  European  monopoly  in  bad  taste.  A  glance  through 
the  illustrations  in  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  provides  ample  evidence  that  our  Continental 
neighbours  were  capable  of  lapses  no  less  regrettable  than 
our  own.  At  random  one  may  instance  E.  Baum  of 
Coburg's  stove  of  polished  iron  plate  in  the  surprising 
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form  of  a  'Knight  in  full  armour' ;  Rau  of  Wurtemberg's  combined 
bird-cage  and  flower-stand,  with  spidery  feet  and  pagoda  top; 
Froment-Meurice's  jewel-encrusted  toilet  table  (from  Paris  and 
Carl  Leistler  of  Vienna's  immense  Gothic  bookcase  in  carved  oak 
presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  There  were  far 
worse  things  than  these  and  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  English 
designers  took  their  cue  from  their  foreign  competitors  in  185 1 , 
thereafter  flooding  the  market  with  mass-produced  goods  in  which 
the  wealth  of  ornament,  symbolic  of  material  opulence,  was  the  test 
of  their  excellence. 

If  undue  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  freakish  exhibits  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  it  must  be  added,  in  fairness  to  the  Prince  Consort's 
memory,  that  there  were  many  things  of  great  beauty  under  Paxton's 
glass  roof.  Osier's  cut-crystal  fountain,  27  feet  high,  its  cascading 
waters  sparkling  in  the  sunshine — a  focal  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  building — must,  indeed,  have  looked  enchanting.  By  moon- 
light, when  all  was  silent  and  Sibthorp's  elms  cast  their  mysterious 
shadows  along  the  nave,  the  effect  would  have  been  unforgettable. 
How  little  Paxton  could  have  dreamed  that  his  blotting-paper  sketch 
would  materialise  into  anything  so  astonishingly  beautiful  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  by  all  standards  of  taste,  proved  to  be!  Of  its  contents 
(apart  from  the  remarkable  contributions  of  Science  and  Industry 
which  have  no  place  in  our  story)  perhaps  the  most  memorable  were 
the  jewels.  The  crowds  clustered  round  the  gilded  cage  made  by 
Chubb  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond.  They  gazed  in 
wonder  at  the  Devonshire  emeralds  and  the  tiara  and  sprays 
designed  by  Lemonnier  for  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Greatly 
admired,  too,  were  the  exquisite  brooches  and  bracelets 
made  by  Bolin  &  Ian  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  bouquet 
of  flowers,  consisting  of  6,000  diamonds,  shown  by  Hunt  & 
Roskell  of  London.  The  Russians  also  sent  some  enormous 
jasper  and  porcelain  vases  and  a  cloak  of  silver  fox,  valued 
at  £3,500,  belonging  to  the  Tsar. 

France,  represented  by  2,000  exhibits  (including  an 
unfortunate  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  in  zinc,  eighteen 
feet  high)  received  her  due  of  praise  for  the  products  of 
her  state-endowed  factories,  notably 
the  Sevres  porcelain,  the  Gobelin 
tapestries  and  Aubusson  carpets.  And 
who  could  resist  the  daintily  carved 
and  painted  fans  of  Pierre  Duvelleroy 
or  the  perfection  achieved  by  M. 
Constantin  in  imitation  of  natural 
flowers?  It  was  at  that  time,  too, 
that  the  genii  of  Clichy  and  Baccarat 
were  contriving  the  millefiori  glass 
letter-weights,  those  elegant  trifles 
so  sought  after  by  collectors  today. 
Nor  must  one  forget  to  include  the 
chairs  and  tables  and  bric-a-brac  in 
papier  mdche,  another  legacy  of  1851 
which  has  come  into  its  own  today. 

Such  an  assembly  of  the  odd  and 
the  ugly,  the  beautiful  and  the  biz- 
arre, gathered  together  under  one 
roof,  had  never  been  seen  before 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  will 
never  be  seen  again.  For  Queen 
Victoria  it  was  a  fairyland  of  inex- 
haustible delight  and  all  that  she 
beheld  there  increased  her  adoration 
for  the  one  without  whom  there 
would  have  been  no  Great  Exhi- 
bition. For  the  mass  of  her  subjects 
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it  was  the  thrill  of  a  life-time,  a  feast  of  arts,  crafts 
and  bath-buns.  One  old  lady  walked  all  the  way  from 
Cornwall  to  see  the  Exhibition.  The  number  of  visitors 
totalled  6,039,195.  The  expenditure  was  £335,742,  leaving 
a  profit  of  £186,437.  Tne  Crystal  Palace  had  completely 
confounded  its  critics  and,  in  spite  of  the  quips  and  jests 
of  a  later  generation,  the  miracle  of  May  1st,  1851  emerges 
a  hundred  years  later  as  a  beacon  which  pierced  the  gloom 
of  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century — and,  not  least,  made 
possible  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


BEILBY  GLASS  IN  AMERICA 
INCLUDING    SOME    RECENT  DISCOVERIES 

By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 
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MANY  years  have  passed  since  W.  A.  Thorpe  first  identified 
as  the  work  of  the  Beilby  family  of  Newcastle  a  delightful 
group  of  English  enamelled  drinking  glasses  decorated 
in  white  and  colours  which  had  long  been  attracting  the  attention 
of  students  and  collectors  (the  connoisseur,  May  1928,  p.  10). 
Since  that  time,  the  royal  drinking  glass  there  illustrated,  decorated 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  badge  and  the  arms  of  King  George  III, 
signed  Beilby  XCastle  invt  &  pinxt  has  entered  the  collections  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  It  was  the  gift  to  the  museum  of  the 
late  George  Horace  Lorimer,  whose  catholic  tastes  led  him  to 
colle  ct  English  and  American  glass,  Staffordshire  ware  and 
Georgian  silver,  Pennsylvania-German  folk  art  and  English  and 
American  furniture. 

Other  examples  of  Beilby  glass  have  been  identified  since  1928 
ind  discoveries  of  a  notable  character  have  been  made  in  the  last 
decade.  An  especially  important  one  occurred  only  last  year  when 
he  signed  pair  of  Beilby  goblets  with  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery  No.  i)  came  to  light  through  private 


sale  and  passed  to  America  without  ever 
having  been  exhibited  in  England.  These 
magnificent  examples  of  the  Beilby 
armorial  group  have  certain  points  in 
common,  in  their  decorative  details  sur- 
rounding the  arms,  with  the  treatment 
on  the  royal  goblet  announcing  the  birth 
of  George  IV  (No.  iii).  The  tincture  of 
the  arms  as  rendered  in  the  rich  enamel 
colourings  of  red,  azure  and  gold,  make 
this  a  piece  of  great  visual  splendour. 
The  drawing  of  the  rococo  mantling  and 
supporters,  a  panther  and  lion,  has  the 
exceptionally  vibrant  quality  which  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  Beilby  work. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  crest,  a  wyvern 
(vert)  with  wings  elevated,  as  shown  in 
the  detail  here  (No.  ii)  and  the  signature 
Beilby  invt  &  pinxt,  which  appears  on  both 
goblets.  The  white  portions  of  the  design, 
as  seen  in  the  scrolls,  leafage  and  floral 
decoration,  have  a  pinkish  tinge.  The 
goblets  are  about  8|  in.  in  height,  there 
being  some  variation  between  the  two, 
the  taller  measuring  8f  in.  The  glass  is 
the  characteristic  tall-stem  Newcastle 
glass  which  was  used  by  the  Beilbys  for 
similar  work,  such  as  the  glass  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  showing  the  Lowndes 
arms,  here  illustrated  in  colour,  which 
appeared  at  Sotheby's  in  1943,  and  came 
to  America  shortly  after.  It  bears  the 
arms  of  Richard  Lowndes,  Member  of 
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Parliament  for  Buckinghamshire 
in  1742.  Here  is  another  example 
combining  scrupulous  heraldic 
detail  and  a  decorative  framework 
in  light  and  assured  touch  making 
the  elaborate  rococo  ornament  a 
thing  of  living  beauty.  It  is  a 
reasonable  inference  that  the  same 
hand  did  not  execute  both  the 
heraldic  ornament  and  the  decora- 
tive framework.  The  history  of  the 
Beilby  family  makes  it  clear  that 
there  was  collaboration  between 
two  brothers  and  a  sister.  Ralph 
Beilby,  1 743-181 7,  was  a  silver- 
smith and  engraver  by  profession, 
and  approached  his  work  as  a 
trained  craftsman  with  precise 
knowledge.  To  him  is  attributed 
the  rendering  of  the  arms  on  glasses 
such  as  these.  The  ornamental  part 
of  the  design  was  done  bv  William 
and  Mary  Beilby. 

Ralph  was  the  master  to  whom 
the  well-known  engraver,  Thomas 
Bewick,  was  apprenticed  in  1767, 
remaining  with  him  the  appointed 
seven  years,  and  later  becoming 
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his  partner,  in  1777. 
As  an  exacting  but 
efficient  teacher 
Ralph  appears  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Bewick, 
where  considerable 
light  is  thrown  on  the 
history  of  this  family 
of  an  unsuccessful 
Durham  silversmith. 
William  Beilby, 
1 740-1 8 1 9,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  but  Ralph 
was  the  more  active 
and  apparently  the 
better  business  man. 
Mary  Beilby,  1749- 
1797,  was  the  pupil  of 
her  brother  William, 
and  apparently 
worked  with  him 
after  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  three  was 


turn  to  .-1  Memoir 
of  Thomas  Bewick 
(1862): 'The  father  of 
Mr.  (Ralph)  Beilby 
followed  the  business 
of  a  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  in  Durham, 
where  he  was  greatly 
respected.  He  had 
taken  care  to  give 
all  his  family  a  good 
education.  His  eldest 
son,  Richard,  had 
served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  die-sinker, 
or  seal  engraver.  His 
second  son,  William, 
had  learned  enamel- 
ling  and  painting  in 
the  same  place.  The 
former  of  these  had 
taught  my  master 
seal-cutting,  and  the 
latter    taught  his 


broken  up  by  Ralph's  partnership 
with  Bewick,  and  following  the 
death  in  1778  of  the  mother  with 
whom  the  three  lived.  After  that 
date  very  little  ofimportance  seems 
attributable,  and  the  date  1780  is 
uikcn  as  the  termination 
work.  It  is  significant 
that,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  remarks,  none 
■  I  the  newer  forms  in  glass  which 
came  in  with  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century  are  found  in  the  Beilby 
series.  It  is  known  that  Mary  Beilby 
suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1774, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
mother's  death  that  William  and 
Mary  went  to  live  in  Fif'eshire 
while  Ralph  remained  in  New- 
castle. Since  none  of  the  Beilby 
pieces  are  dated  it  can  only  be 
surmised  that  their  work  begins 
about  1760.  The  glass  commemo- 
rating the  birth  of  George  IV  was 
probably  executed  shortly  after 
that  event  in  the  year  1762,  pos- 
sibly about  1765. 

For  light  on  the  history  of  this 
obscure  family  it  is  necessary  to 
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brother  Thomas  and  sister  Mary  enamelling  and  painting  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  this  most  respectable  and  industrious  family 
lived  together  and  maintained  themselves.  But,  prior  to 
this  state  of  things,  while  the  family  were  more  dependent 
upon  the  industry  of  their  father,  he  had  failed  in  business, 
left  Durham,  and  begun  business  in  Gateshead,  where  he 
and  his  eldest  son  Richard  died. 

'I  have  been  informed  that  the  family  had  to  struggle 
with  great  difficulties  about  this  period,  and  that,  by  way 
of  helping  to  get  through  them,  their  mother  taught 
a  school  in  Gateshead.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not 
have  lasted  long;  for  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  united 
energies  of  the  family  must  soon  have  enabled  them  to  soar 
above  every  obstacle.  My  master  had  wrought  as  a  jeweller 
with  his  father  before  he  went  to  his  brother  Richard  to 
learn  seal-cutting,  which  was  only  for  a  very  short  time 
before  his  death.  He  had  also  assisted  his  brother  and  sister  in 
their  constant  employment  of  enamel  painting  upon  glass.' 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Bewick  (page  58)  comments  on 
the  skill  of  Ralph  as  an  engraver  of  silver:  'What  he 
excelled  in  was  ornamental  silver  engraving.  In  this,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  he  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Kingdom;  and,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  he  might  be 
called  an  ingenious,  self-taught  artist.'  The  perfection  of 
technique  with  the  graver  was  transferred,  in  Ralph 
Beilby's  case,  to  fluid  brushwork,  and  results  in  the  stylish 
precision  of  the  heraldic  ornament  on  Beilby  glasses  of  the 
armorial  group,  as  may  be  seen  in  illustrations  i,  ii  &  hi. 


No.  VII.— PAIR  OF  WINE  GLASSES  WITH  I  (GEE  in  »WLS  I.  YPHER  AND  CREST 
OF  THE  HORSEY  FAMILY  IN   YF.LI.'  >\V  I  N  A  M I .  I      7',  IXs   IIK.H:  1705-1770 


The  drawing  masters  in  the  family  were 
Wrilliam  and  another  brother,  Thomas,  according 
to  Bewick,  both  of  them  being  professional 
drawing  teachers.  William  could  be  counted  on 
to  draw  figures,  landscapes,  buildings,  but  in  the 
decorations  on  the  glass  is  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  work  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  to  say  which  was  responsible  for  the  delight- 
ful genre  subjects  showing  fishermen,  skaters,  and 
hunting  scenes?  And  was  it  the  brother  or  sister 
who  excelled  in  the  conventional  treatment  of 
flowers  and  grape  vines  which  appear  so  often  in 
another  group  of  these  freshly  conceived  designs 
in  white  enamel?  The  leafage  in  the  acanthus 
scrolls  of  a  rococo  border  has  a  nervous  delicacy, 
but  the  drawing  of  a  bee-hive  or  a  stalk  of  wheat, 
as  on  glasses  in  the  Rees  Price  collection  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  has  a  direct  quality 
which  indicates  another  hand.  Is  it  possible  to  see 
a  feminine  touch  in  the  first,  a  masculine  in  the 
other,  or  would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to 
assign  the  more  sophisticated  refinement,  as  in 
pastoral  scenes  with  figures  or  sheep,  to  the  more 
highly  trained  artist,  William?  It  seems  more 
probably  his  hand  which  produced  the  designs  of 
greatest  assurance  and  incomparable  flourish. 

Among  other  characteristic  Beilby  types  are 
designs  with  classical  architecture,  of  which  an 
example  here  is  a  wine  glass  with  round  funnel 
bowl  showing  a  landscape  with  trees  and  a 
classical  monument  (No.  iv).  Another  familiar 
treatment  is  a  vineleaf  decoration  which  occurs 
on  wine  glasses  and  decanters  and  is  exemplified 
by  a  specimen  of  the  former  in  the  Victoria  and 
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Harvey  Haddon.  Within  the  flutes  are  a  succession  of  pale 
blue  pearls  of  diminishing  size  which  form  a  rare  type  of 
decoration. 

The  ogee  bowls  of  the  pair  illustrated  in  No.  vii  have 
provided  breadth  of  space  for  the  execution  of  the  cypher 
LMH  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  crest  of  a  horse's  head,  for 
a  member  of  the  Horsey  family.  The  colouring  of  the 
enamelling  here  is  a  brilliant  yellow.  These  two  were 
undoubtedly  part  of  a  set  made  for  the  family,  as  a  cordial 
glass  is  known  with  the  same  design,  indicating  a  set  com- 
plete with  different  sizes  of  glasses. 

Of  the  utmost  rarity  is  the  combination  of  a  colour 
twist  in  the  stem  with  the  white  enamelled  decoration, 
seen  in  the  cordial  glass  (No.  x).  The  glass,  with  ribbed, 
straight-sided  tapering  bowl  enamelled  in  white  with  fruit- 
ing vine  around  the  rim,  shows  in  the  interior  of  the  stem 
a  tall  blue  column  encircled  by  two  white  opaque  strands 
Only  two  others  of  this  type  appear  to  be  recorded,  one  of 
which  was  sold  in  the  Hamilton  Clements  collection  at 
Sotheby's,  November  1930,  No.  83.  The  present  example 
comes  from  the  well-known  collection  of  Henry  Brown 
which  included  many  rarities  in  glass,  such  as  the  Verzelin 
goblet  which  also  came  to  America. 

The  photograph  for  No.  ii 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art; 


Albert  Museum  and  a  decanter  from  Mr.  Wilfred 
Buckley's  collection  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thorpe 
in  the  connoisseur,  May  1928.  Our  group  in- 
cludes a  similar  design,  as  shown  on  a  wine-glass 
(No.  v)  with  large  drawn  funnel  bowl  on  an 
opaque  white  twist  stem  which  is  decorated  with 
grape  leaves  and  fruit  in  white  enamel  on  a 
bowl  having  its  original  gilt  rim.  This  type  of 
design  on  the  decanters  of  the  period,  such  as 
the  pair  illustrated  (No.  vi),  generally  includes 
the  name  of  the  beverage  it  contained,  in  this 
case  Port  and  W  Wine  for  white  wine. 

An  unusual  item  is  the  short  firing  glass  of 
bell  shape  form  with  Masonic  emblems  and 
border  with  scrolls  of  leaves  and  honeysuckle 
(No.  viii)  in  yellow  and  white  enamels.  These 
short  heavy  firing  glasses  in  the  Beilby  group 
are  of  special  importance  for  their  fine  execution 
and  the  clarity  and  brilliance  of  their  colour. 
The  firing  glass  was  subjected  to  much  greater 
heat  and  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  colour 
was  increased,  so  that  the  means  by  which  these 
were  taken  through  the  kiln  so  successfully  is  a 
puzzle  to-day.  The  heavy  firing  foot  was  used  to 
tap  on  the  table  at  meeting,  in  all  probability 
to  call  a  speaker  to  order,  and  after  the  meeting 
to  tap  on  the  table  to  signify  that  a  drink  was  to 
be  replenished. 

The  slender  ratafia  glass  (No.  ix)  with  narrow 
bowl  and  finely  moulded  flutes  at  the  lower  pari 
of  the  bowl,  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
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hospitality.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  had  Reynolds  paint  a  portrait  of  his 
Chinese  servant  at  Knole,  according  to  V.  Sackville- West's  Knole  and 
the  Sackvilles.  Only  slowly  was  knowledge  of  China  released  from  de- 
pendence on  rare  accounts  of  travellers,  although  Chinese  motifs  in 
art  entered  into  the  vernacular  to  a  marked  degree. 


SILVER  TANKARD  :  ENl,  RAVED  WITH  C H  I N o I s E  K 1 1.  i  >RN  AM  ENT  AND  ARMS 
OF  HOO:  LATELY  PURCHASED  BY  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

A  CAROLEAN  TANKARD  AND  SALVER 

IT  is  rare  to  find  a  Charles  II  tankard  and  salver  together  so  that 
the  acquisition  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  of  such  a  set 
is  a  matter  of  interest.  They  are  by  the  London  goldsmith  SH, 
made  for  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Hoo  family  in  1685,  the  year 
in  which  Charles  II  died.  Both  are  engraved  with  the  family  arms  in 
a  plumed  mantling  of  the  period  and  inscribed  My  mother's  gift  to  me 
Margaret  Hoo.  The  pieces  are  interesting  in  showing  the  rare  seven- 
teenth-century  ornament  in  the  Chinese  manner,  of  which  there  is 
already  an  example  in  a  cup  and  cover  in  the  Bemis  collection  in  the 
Museum.  A  punch  bowl  of  the  James  II  period  with  Chinese  decora- 
tion was  formerly  in  the  Morgan  collection  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  style,  which  appeared  about  1665,  was 
especially  popular  between  1680  and  1690. 

The  source  of  the  designs  is  generally  given  as  based  on  Chinese 
precedent  in  porcelain,  lacquer  cabinets  and  screens,  but  rather  they 
suggest  Oriental  figures  in  the  Jacobean  masques.  Chinese  characters 
had  been  unknown  to  the  Elizabethan  stage,  but  they  appeared  in  the 
Jacobean  period.  Enid  Welsford's  The  Court  Masque  mentions  a  Jaco- 
bean masque  of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century,  in  which  a  Chinese 
magician  introduces  the  characters  to  the  audience,  while  a  Chinese 
dwarf  appears  among  the  drawings  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  engraving  of 
the  figures  here  is  quite  in  the  style  of  designs  for  the  masque.  Two 
of  the  seven  figures  on  the  salver  are  not  Chinese  at  all,  but  are  of 
su<  h  ;t  type  as  might  have  accompanied  them  on  the  stage.  When  the 
Chinese  figure  re-entered  rococo  ornament  by  way  of  the  chinoiserie 
of  Pillement,  he  was  still  a  theatrical,  fantastic  figure,  not  based  on 
familiarity  with  the  Chinese  scene.  Even  by  the  year  1 756  a  Chinaman 
was  a  great  curiosity  in  England.  Loum  Kiqua,  who  came  from  Por- 
tugal to  England  in  that  year,  attracted  great  interest  according  to 
John  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Eighteenth  Century  London,  while  even 
in  1 77 1  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (page  237)  contains  a  detailed 
description,  as  a  great  rarity,  of  one  Chitqua,  who  visited  England 
in    1769-70,  and  experienced  considerable  hostility  as  well  as 


AMERICAN  WOODCUTS 

AN  exhibition  of  American  woodcuts  beginning  with  their  origin 
i\  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  recently  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Mus- 

examples,  many  of  which  have  been  lost  in  old  newspapers,  broad- 
sides, magazines,  books  and  posters.  Miss  Una  Johnson,  curator  of 
prints,  prepared  a  complete  and  scholarly  catalogue  of  the  nearly  two 
hundred  items  which  will  have  permanent  value  as  an  introduction 
to  an  obscure  field.  An  opportunity  beckons  the  student  who  has  the 
will  and  the  leisure  to  look  further  into  this  popular  form  of  earlv 
illustration. 

Woodcuts  fall  into  two  groups,  the  first  being  the  relief  cut  of  fif- 
teenth-century book  illustration  in  which  the  design  on  the  block 
stood  just  'type  high'  and  could  be  printed  with  the  text.  It  might  be 
either  of  wood  or  metal,  the  latter  being  also  included  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  second  is  wood  engraving,  an  intaglio  process.  Until  the 
year  1800,  one  has  to  deal  only  with  the  woodcut.  About  1793,  Alex- 
ander Anderson  saw  the  work  of  Thomas  Bewick,  and  this  prolific 
engraver  came  to  occupy  much  the  same  position  in  relation  to  Ameri- 
can work  as  that  occupied  by  his  English  forerunner.  Some  eight 
thousand  subjects  are  attributable  to  Anderson,  who  was  highly 
esteemed,  an  honorary  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
a  teacher  of  note,  and  an  illustrator  of  almost  every  type  of  printed 
work,  from  business  cards  to  Bible  illustration  and  scientific  works. 

The  origin  of  American  wood  engraving  has  long  been  recognized 
in  the  work  of  John  Foster,  Boston's  first  printer,  who,  at  his  death  at 
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Dorchester,  September  gth,  1681,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  was  described  as  'the 
ingenious  Mathematician  and  Printer.'  He 
is  responsible  for  a  woodcut  portrait  of 
Richard  Mather,  of  the  eminent  New 
England  family  of  theologians,  about  1670. 
He  also  engraved  the  seal  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  an  Indian  holding  a 
bow  in  the  left  hand,  and  arrow  in  his  right, 
to  accompany  its  Lawes  and  Ordinances  of 
War  in  1675,  while  his  Map  of  New 
England  .  .  .  i6jj  is  the  earliest  map  of  any 
kind  to  appear  in  America. 

An  unsuspected  wealth  of  eighteenth- 
century  material  exists  in  portraits,  vignettes, 
views  and  almanac  illustrations.  The  wood- 
cut as  an  illustration  for  periodicals  appears 
in  The  American  Magazine,  which  began  in 
September  1743  as  the  American  Magazine 
and  Historical  Cihrnnklc,  published  by  Rogers 
and  Fowle  in  Boston.  It  was  edited  by 
Jeremy  Gridley  and  lasted  for  the  long 
period,  for  an  eighteenth-century  magazine, 
of  three  years,  having  weathered  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  paucity  of  readers  and  an  equal 
lack  of  writers,  difficulties  of  manufacture 

and  distribution,  far  better  than  its  predecessors  in  Philadelphia. 
This  magazine  was  formed  on  British  models  and  was  addressed 
not  only  to  an  American  audience,  but  modestly  set  out  to  inform 
the  mother  country  of  affairs  in  the  colonies,  giving  as  a  reason 
for  its  establishment  'that  the  Parliament  and  People  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  truly  and  clearly  informed  of  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment in  the  Colonies,  whose  great  Distance  from  the  Mother-country 
seems  in  some  sense  to  have  placed  them  out  of  her  View.'  It  may  have 
been  with  the  intent  of  showing  the  handsome  appearance  of  Boston 
with  her  many  church  spires  rising  above  her  Town  House  and  the 
Long  Wharf,  that  the  woodcut  here  illustrated  by  James  Turner 


A  PHILADELPHIA  DRESS 
IV  CARVED  M  A  HOC,  AN  Y 


(active  1743-67)  was  published  on  the  cover  of  various  issues  in  1744 
and  1745.  It  is  in  the  main  a  condensed  version  of  the  great  prospect 
of  Boston,  engraved  in  London  by  I.  Harris  after  William  Burgis, 
1722,  except  that  the  addition  of  the  Indian  family  in  the  foreground 
gives  it  novelty.  Especially  the  palm  tree  is  a  strange  sight  in  the  chilly 
New  England  landscape,  but  this,  like  the  palm  tree  in  the  Southwest 
View  of  New  York  engraved  by  Canot  after  Howdell  for  the  Sceno- 
graphia  Americana  in  1  763,  may  anticipate  the  tropical  flora  which  has 
long  been  promised  to  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  ever- 
encroaching  Gulf  Stream. 

The  contributions  of  the  almanac  to  the  study  of  the  American 
woodcut  are  many,  for  the  method  was  suited  to  the 
illustration  of  these  popular  works.  Every  home  had  its 
almanac  hanging  on  a  string  by  the  door,  where  its  informa- 
tion on  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  rising  of  the  sun  and 
similar  data  could  be  conveniently  consulted.  By  the  mid- 
Eighteenth  Century,  woodcut  illustrations  were  included, 
and  the  scope  of  the  almanac  enlarged,  so  that  by  the 
Nineteenth  Century  it  presented  a  variety  of  scientific  facts, 
historical  records,  political  pi  op. ma  n<  la  ami  subjects  ol  a 
humorous  nature.  It  adopted  the  legendary  figure  of  Davy 
Crockett,  an  American  hero  of  nation-wide  fame,  as  a 
special  favourite  and  there  were  even  whole  'almanacs' 
devoted  to  tales  of  his  prowess  as  a  frontiersman.  These 
were  first  published  in  the  west,  but  appeared  all  over  the 
country  through  the  18-,0's. 

The  circus  and  theatre  inspired  subjects  in  woodcut,  and 
other  types  are  cartoons  and  illustrations  in  the  picture 
periodicals  such  as  Harper's  Weekly.  As  the  Nineteenth 
Century  advanced,  the  woodcut  tended  to  represent  the 
collaboration  of  artist  and  technician,  and  by  the  time  the 
latter  had  thoroughly  developed  his  skill,  a  new  mechanical 
process,  the  half-tone,  deprived  the  woodcut  of  its  practical 
reason  for  being.  It  has  undergone  a  renaissance  as  an  art 


A  PHILADELPHIA  LOWBOY 
DISCOVERED  [N  1  NG1  \ND 

IT  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  early  American 
silver  turns  up  in  England,  having  descended  in  English 
families  ever  since  it  was  taken  out  of  America  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  by  loyalists  returning  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  Not  so  often  is   American  furniture 
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Benjamin  Lehman,  carpenter  and  lumber 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1 786, 
and  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  Lehman's  list  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  cabinetmakers'  price  book,  of  which 
none  exist  in  America  for  that  period. 
It  records  several  types  of  highboy  (a  'chest 
on  a  frame')  described  with  different  kinds 
of  construction  and  embellishment,  and 
following  each  type  is  'a  table  to  suit.' 
Estimates  are  given  for  each  piece  as 
executed  in  mahogany  or  walnut,  and  the 
wages  of  the  journeyman.  A  finer  type  of 
highboy  cost  £20  in  mahogany,  £15  in 
walnut,  and  the  journeyman's  wages  were 
£5,  while  the  'table  to  suit'  required 
mahogany  worth  £6,  or  walnut  to  the  value 
of  £4,  while  the  workman  received  for  his 
labours  £1  10s.  which,  even  considering  the 
different  value  of  money  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  helps  to  explain  why  our  ancestors 
had  such  fine  furniture. 


PORTRAITS  BY  REMBRANDT 
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found  in  England.  Silver,  being  the  more  easily  conveyable,  was 
better  adapted  to  survive  the  difficulties  of  early  transportation.  Con- 
sequently it  was  surprising  to  find  the  handsome  Philadelphia  lowboy, 
or  dressing  table,  lately  presented  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  by 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  as  an  heirloom  in  an  English  family. 

The  piece  is  an  example  of  the  finest  type  of  Philadelphia  lowboy. 
Not  often  is  the  skirt  carved  all  the  way  across  as  here,  a  central  shell 
generally  being  deemed  sufficient.  The  quality  of  carving,  the  inset 
quarter  columns  instead  of  merely  champfered  and  fluted  corners,  and 
the  cock  beading  on  the  drawers  all  indicate  a  piece  of  exceptional 
quality,  taking  its  rank  with  the  very  fine  lowboy  in  the  Karolik  col- 
lection in  Boston  and  an  example  illustrated  in  Hornor's  Blue  Book  of 
Philadelphia  Furniture,  Plate  170. 

Pieces  of  this  design,  similar  to  the  lower  section  of  the  highboy, 
where  appearing  alone,  are  not  to  be  considered  the  lower  section  of 
the  highboy  with  the  upper  part  missing.  A  Philadelphia  highboy 
was  almost  invariably  accompanied  originally  by  a  matching  lowboy, 
which  in  design  repeated  that  of  its  lower  section,  but  was  somewhat 
smaller  in  proportions.  Lowboys  were  also  made  as  separate  pieces  of 
furniture  and  served  the  purpose  of  a  dressing  table  in  the  bedroom. 
Old  inventories  invariably  place  these  two  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
bedroom,  although  their  beauty  has  led  modern  collectors  to  intro- 
duce  them  to  other  parts  of  the  interior.  That  they  were  made  as  com- 
panion pieces  is  evident  in  the  often  consulted  price  list  compiled  by 


TWO  portraits  by  Rembrandt,  painted 
in  his  later  years,  have  appeared  in  the 
news  of  the  last  few  months  as  acquisitions 
by  two  American  museums.  The  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Student,  painted  about  1657,  which  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  was  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Otto 
H.  Kahn.  It  was  once  in  a  Russian  collection, 
that  of  Paul  Delaroff,  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Gallery,  The  Hague,  in  1908-y. 
The  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  dated  1662, 
which  has  now  entered  the  City  Art  Museum 
in  St.  Louis,  has  been  in  the  collection  of 
Otto  Gutekunst  in  London,  and  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Littleton  family  at  Hatherton  Hall, 
Staffordshire.  Although  having  similarity  as 
subjects  portraying  young  men,  and  being 
both  of  the  late  period,  there  is  a  striking 
difference  in  mood.  The  smiling  youth  in 
the  St.  Louis  portrait  has  a  lively  expression, 
a  direct  gaze  that  looks  out  on  the  world  with  assurance  and  penetra- 
tion. The  light,  falling  sharply  on  the  right  side  of  his  face,  boldly 
defines  the  brow,  the  cheek  puckered  in  a  smile,  a  sharp  silhouette 
of  the  nose,  the  creases  of  the  chin.  He  is  plainly  the  extravert  of 
the  psychologists. 

The  youth  of  the  Cincinnati  picture  is  introspective  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  former  subject  directs  his  attention  to  the  world  around 
him.  In  this  Young  Student  Rembrandt  shows  how  completely  he  was 
able  to  suggest  the  inner  world  of  imagination,  dreams,  longings  that 
transport  the  thinker  into  his  own  realm,  and  how  he  alters  his  whole 
manner  of  painting  to  achieve  certain  ends.  The  hat  brings  a  veil 
before  the  eyes.  The  light  falls  only  on  the  cheeks,  the  nose  and  the 
mouth.  Extreme  mildness  and  gentleness  emanate  from  this  per- 
sonality like  the  soft  glow  reflected  from  his  countenance. 

A  third  subject,  long  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  the  gift  of 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  The  Portrait  of  a  Man  (called  The  Auctioneer) 
painted  about  1655,  is  another  of  the  introspective  subjects  in  Rem- 
brandt's work  that  suggests  association  with  the  Kahn  portrait. 

The  beginning  of  Rembrandt's  years  of  poverty  was  marked  by  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  of  1656,  while  1662,  the  year  in  which  the 
St.  Louis  portrait  was  painted,  brought  a  lightening  of  the  load 
through  a  commission  to  paint  the  Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Hall,  now  in  the 
Ryjksmuseum  and  one  of  his  most  famous  works.  1662  was  also  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  to  Hendrijke  Stoffels.  The 
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trials  of  the  later  years  were  hanging  heavily 
on  the  artist,  his  possessions  sold  piecemeal 
to  supply  him  with  necessities,  but  his 
painting  progressed  in  spiritual  power  and 
freedom  of  expression.  It  was  this  freedom 
of  the  later  period  which  has  its  fulfilment 
in  such  works  as  The  Jewish  Bride,  the  Saul 
listening  to  David  at  the  Mauritshuis,  The 
Prodigal  Son  of  the  Hermitage,  and  in  the 
rare  single  portraits  such  as  the  two  illus- 
trated, which  belong  to  his  finest  presenta- 
tion of  his  ever  recurring  theme — the  inner 
man. 


NIAGARA  FALLS  AS  SEEN  BY 
ROCHEFOUCAULD 


AMONG  the  recent  acquisitions  at  the 
jtx.  New  York  Historical  Society  is  a 
well-executed  large  oil  painting  of  Niagara 
Falls,  done  by  a  brother  of  Louis  Philippe 
of  France  on  the  basis  of  a  sketch  made  while 
the  two  were  travelling  in  America  as 
political  emigre's  during  the  1790's.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  find  that  the  view,  as 
rendered  by  Antoine  Philippe  d'Orleans, 
Due  de  Montpensier,  forms  a  very  clear 
illustration  of  the  words  of  another  French- 
man, the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Lian- 
court,  who  visited  the  Falls  about  the  same 
year  and  returned  to  write  Travels  through 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  Upper  Canada  in  the  years 
'795,  1796  and  1757. 

The  painting  shows  the  Falls  from  the 
Canadian  side  looking  down  on  Table  Rock, 
where  a  few  fishermen  are  taking  advantage 
of  its  close  proximity  to  the  seething  waters 
below.  The  two  Frenchmen  may  have  been 
at  the  spot  in  the  same  year,  for  the  Due  de 
Montpensier  describes  his  visiting  the  falls, 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister  the  Princess  Adelaide, 
August  1 4th,  1797,  mentioned  in  Lewis  Cass's 
France,  Its  King,  Court  and  Government  ( 1 840) . 

Rochefoucauld  admired  the  wild  grandeur 
of  the  scene  but  expressed  his  irritation 

that  someone  in  authority  had  not  made  things  more  pleasant 
for  the  visitor  by  the  construction  of  pavilions,  walks,  etc.  If 
he  could  see  it  to-day,  with  all  the  furbishings  for  the  tourist's 
comfort,  would  he  be  more  pleased?  In  his  day  there  was  not  a  walk, 
a  railing,  or  anything  to  make  the  traveller  more  secure,  and  he  is 
critical  of  this  omission.  He  writes:  T  crept  down  to  the  cataract; 
the  descent  is  very  difficult;  perpendicular  steps,  hewn  out  of  trees, 
caverns  and  projecting  rocks,  the  scattered  fragments  of  which  warn 
the  traveller  of  the  danger  from  the  descent,  without  offering  any 
hold,  except  some  decayed  bushes,  which  the  imprudent  adventurer 
who  should  place  any  dependence  on  them,  would  carry  with  him 
into  the  unfathomed  abyss.  Everything  seems  calculated  to  strike  with 
terror;  but  curiosity  is  as  heedless  as  any  other  passion.  The  1  ertain 
prospect  of  a  splendid  fortune  would  hardly  induce  me  to  attempt 
what  I  at  this  moment  did  from  the  mere  impulse  of  curiosity.  I  fre- 
quently crawled  along  on  both  hands;  the  zeal  with  which  I  pursued 
my  object  gave  me  a  dextrous  activity,  which  I  was  not  1  ons<  ions  of 
possessing.  I  several  times  abandoned  myself  entirely  to  chance,  and 
thus  I  toiled  a  mile  and  half  to  reach  the  foot  of  this  stupendous 

cataract  Near  the  spot  is  a  whirlpool,  the  spray  of  which  drenches 

your  clothes  even  at  a  distance.  The  columns  of  loam  arising  from 
the  falls  mix  again  with  the  descending  stream.  The  basin  itself  is 
hidden  by  the  thick  cloud,  and  the  tremendous  noise,  which  is  more 
violent  here  than  anywhere  else,  is  the  only  enjoyment  to  be  attained. 
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You  may  proceed  a  few  paces  on  pieces  of  rock,  lying  between  the 
column  of  water  and  the  rocks  from  which  it  rushes  dow  n;  but  here 
you  are  completely  sequestered  from  the  world,  you  are  even  deprived 
of  the  prospect  of  the  falls  by  the  column  of  water,  whic  h,  by  its 
density  and  motion,  intercepts  the  free  access  of  air  to  such  a  degree 
that  suffocation  must  unavoidably  be  the  result  ol  .1  long  1  ontinnani  e 
in  this  place.'  At  another  spot,  which  seems  to  be  thai  ol  tin  Mont- 
pensier painting,  he  continues:  'This  place  is  known  in  the  country 
by  the  name  of  Table  Rock.  You  here  stand  in  the  midst  ol  its  bed. 


h  to  be  regretted  that  the 
II  other  nations  for  fondness 
have  provided  convenient 


and  almost  in  the  water.  ...  It 
government  •  •  I  a  people,  which  si  it]: 
in  travelling  and  curiosity,  shouli 
pla<  es  for  observing  this  c  elebrated  phenomenon  at  all  possible  points 
of  view.  It  is  pleaded  in  excuse  that  the  number  of  travellers  w  hom 
curiosity  leads  to  this  spot  is  inconsiderable;  even  tiny  who  travel 
this  way  on  account  of  business,  and  stop  here  to  view  the  ialls,  are 
few  in  number;  that  only  hunting  Indians  and  idle  children  form  the 
idea  of  creeping  dow  n  to  the  falls,  .mil  that  consequently  nobody 
would  be  benefited  by  the  money  expended  in  providing  an  easy 
access.  Ycl  all  these  pleas  cannot  justify  a  saving  "I  thirty  dollars,  for 
which  expense  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  known  world  would  be 
rendered  accessible."  It  would  seem  that,  although  Rochefoucauld 
was  constrained  to  express  Ills  ac  1 1  una  t  ion  lor  the  scene,  a  certain 

amount  of  spleen  is  evident  in  his  description. 
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APOLLO  AND  MARSYAS  (CANVAS  94  in.  x  55  in.)  BY  TINTORETTO  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  WADSWORTH  ATHENF.UM,  HARTFORD 


TINTORETTO'S  APOLLO  AND  MARSYAS 

A CLASSICAL  work  of  the  High  Renaissance  has  just  been 
acquired  by  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  Tintoretto's 
rendering  of  the  musical  contest  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Bromley-Davenport  and. 
since  the  sale  in  1926,  in  another  private  collection  in  England.  The 
painting  is  executed  with  a  freedom  that  is  rare  in  finished  works  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  it  was  prob- 
ably originally  intended  as  a  central  ceiling  decoration  such  as  Inigo 
Jones  and  later  architects  made  popular.  The  rounded  corners  of  the 
paintings  indicate  such  a  use.  This  painting  and  its  companion,  a  now 
lost  Mercury  and  Argus,  were  painted  for  the  Italian  poet  and  satirist, 
Pietro  Aretino,  in  1545,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  to  the  artist  from  this 
'greatest  railer  of  modern  times.'  as  Burkhardt  calls  him.  Aretino  was 
then  living  in  Venice  alternately  cajoling  and  threatening  the  king  of 
France  and  the  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  is  interesting 
to  think  of  what  Aretino  may  have  seen  in  this  subject  by  Tintoretto, 
and  as  he  did  not  hestitate  to  lay  claim  to  the  title  'divine,'  out  of  his 
boundless  conceit,  he  may  have  liked  to  see  himself  in  Apollo,  a  writer 
who  could  with  his  pen  flay  any  of  his  rivals  as  Apollo  did  the  unfor- 
tunate Marsyas. 

The  painting  was  probably  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
English  envoy  to  Venice,  in  1618,  since  a  letter  from  Carleton  in  that 
year  mentions  pictures  in  his  collection  including  a  representation  of 
'the  musical  contention  of  Mars  (sic)  and  Apollo  concerning  music' 
by  Tintoretto.  It  probably  was  in  the  collection  which  he  brought  to 
England,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Waagen's  Art  Treasures  in 
Creat  Britain.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  around 
the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  handling  of  the  composition  is  in  Tintoretto's  early  style  and 
the  figures,  in  their  rigidity  of  pose,  may  show  the  use  of  sculptured 
models.  The  figure  of  Athene  suggests  a  classic  sculpture,  such  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  Parthenon.  The  judge,  whose  back  is  to  the  spectator, 
is  in  a  contrapuntal  pose  that  suggests  Michelangelo,  although  it  is 
not  probable  that  Tintoretto  had  seen  the  latter's  work  at  this  period. 

RUBENS'S  PROMETHEUS 

AL'l  HOL'GH  they  have  been  separated  for  centuries,  Rubens's 
I\.  Prometheus  and  Tintoretto's  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  both  of  which 
have  been  recently  acquired  by  American  museums,  were  in  the  early 
Seventeenth  Century  in  the  possession  of  an  Englishman  whose  diplo- 


matic career  furthered  his  activities  as  a  great  collector.  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  later  Lord  Dorchester,  as  envoy  to  Venice  and  The  Hague, 
acquired  both  the  Tintoretto  and  the  Rubens  which  are  here  illus- 
trated. Although  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  his  association  with 
the  Tintoretto,  the  history  of  ownership  of  the  Rubens  is'more  clearly 
recorded.  It  passed  from  him  to  Charles  I  in  all  probability,  although 
it  is  not  recorded  in  any  of  the  inventories  of  his  collections,  which, 
however,  are  known  to  be  incomplete.  In  the  later  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury it  was  acquired  by  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Manchester,  and  has 
remained  at  Kimbolton  until  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
acquired  it  recently.  Permission  for  it  to  leave  England  was  secured 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  in 
London. 

This  baroque  masterpiece,  which  so  perfectly  fulfils  the  baroque 
ideal  of  emotion  and  movement,  has  joined  the  collections  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  time  of  the  museum's  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations. 
In  certifying  the  permission  for  this  work  to  leave  England.  Sir  Philip 
Hendy,  director  of  the  National  Gallery,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
to  attend  the  Jubilee  celebrations  in  January,  wrote,  'I  did  it  with 
very  mixed  feelings,  for  I  should  have  loved  to  have  the  picture  here. 
It  will  be  a  great  loss  to  England,  and  a  very  great  gain  to  Phila- 
delphia. I  do  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  getting  one  of  the 
great  pictures  of  Rubens's  earlier  years.  May  it  bring  luck  to  the  cele- 
bration.' 

The  painting  is  first  recorded  at  Kimbolton  in  an  inventory  of 
September  28th,  1687,  and  remained  there  during  the  intervening 
years,  during  which  it  was  sent  to  the  exhibition  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion in  1850,  to  that  at  Manchester  seven  years  later,  and  again  to  the 
British  Institution  in  1867.  It  was  the  subject  of  correspondence 
between  Horace  Walpole  and  George  Montague  in  1 763,  and  as  the 
authorship  of  the  work  had  then  been  forgotten,  Walpole  hazarded 
a  guess  it  was  by  Van  Dyck  although  the  owner  was  under  the  im- 
pression it  was  by  Titian.  It  was,  however,  recognized  in  1787  by  an 
astute  critic,  Richard  Cumberland,  the  playwright,  and  satirist  of  the 
antiquary  in  The  Fashionable  Lover.  Cumberland  considered  it  to  be 
from  the  hand  of  Rubens,  and  he  noted  its  similarity  to  Titian's 
Prometheus  at  Madrid.  The  latter  work  undoubtedly  influenced  the 
Flemish  master  when  he  was  in  that  city  in  1603,  on  a  mission  to  the 
Spanish  court  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua  combining  those  matters  of  art 
and  diplomacy  with  which  Rubens  was  so  often  to  be  concerned  at 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  England. 

The  description  oi  Prometheus  from  the  Continental  scholar.  Lavice, 
in  1867,  when  the  painting  was  shown  in  London — 'belle  couleur,  bon 
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dessein,  belle  horreur' — sums  up  the  impression  of  this  dramatic  subject 
very  well.  In  fact,  the  'fine  horror'  may  have  been  the  reason  why  it 
was  removed  from  the  chimney  breast  of  the  great  dining-room,  where 
it  hung  in  1687  to  the  'Red  Room,'  where  it  was  hanging  about  1900 
according  to  a  typescript  catalogue  of  the  Kimbolton  pictures  made 
by  Consuelo,  Duchess  of  Manchester.  The  painting  is  still  in  its  ori- 
ginal narrow  gilt  frame  which  was  made  in  Holland,  after  Carleton 
had  directed  Lionel  Wake  to  take  measurements  of  the  painting  while 
in  the  artist's  studio.  The  painting  was  one  of  eight  which  Rubens 
exchanged  for  some  of  Carleton's  collection  of  ancient  marbles,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  between  the  two,  being  one  of 
the  famous  list  of  twelve  paintings  which  students  have  turned  to  as 
the  authority  for  distinguishing  which  works  may  be  definitely  assigned 
to  Rubens's  own  hand  and  which  to  his  assistants.  In  this  list  to  Carle- 
ton  he  mentions  a  Daniel  among  Many  Lions,  'painted  from  life,  original 
by  my  hand,'  but  A  Susannah,  'painted  by  one  of  my  pupils,  but  en- 
tirely retouched  by  my  hand.'  The  Prometheus  belongs  to  the  subjects 
indicated  'original  by  my  hand,'  but  the  eagle  was  'done  by  Snyders.' 
Frans  Snyders  frequently  painted  the  figures  of  birds  and  animals  in 
subjects  by  Rubens,  and  the  work  of  this  master,  supreme  in  his  field, 
adds  to  the  interest  of  this  work. 

AMERICAN  PROCESSIONAL  AT  THE  CORCORAN 

THE  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Washington  brought  two  art  exhibitions 
to  the  national  capital.  A  showing  of  the  portraits  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  most  closely  associated  with  the  city  was  held 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  while  a  broader  picture  of  American 
life,  American  Processional,  was  arranged  as  a  loan  exhibition  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery'  of  Art.  In  connection  with  this  an  extensive  cata- 
logue was  issued,  illustrating  about   -third  of  the  three 

hundred  paintings,  prints  and  drawings  assembled  from 
collections  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  occasion.  The 
intention  has  been  to  assemble  a  pictorial  representation 
of  American  history,  from  1492  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  as  recorded  by  contemporaries  and  eye- 
witnesses wherever  possible.  The  review  is  extensive  in 
showing  the  early  appearance  of  cities,  the  struggle  lor 
independence,  the  growth  of  means  of  communication, 
the  building  of  the  railroad,  the  coming  of  steamships  to 
the  Atlantic,  western  frontier  life,  the  civil  war  and 
reconstruction.  Especial  interest  is  shown  in  the  life  of  the 
different  regions,  as  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  western 
mines  and  American  farm  life  in  the  mid-west.  The  search 
for  first-hand  material  has  brought  out  many  works  by 
unknown  or  little-known  painters,  many  of  them  not 
professionals,  whose  work  has  the  authenticity  that  only 
the  account  of  the  eye-u  itness  posv>ses.  There  i<.  a  l.n  tu.il 
quality  which  lifts  some  of  these  primitive  or  near- 
primitive  works  to  a  level  of  high  importance,  such  as 
John  Richard's  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  or  an  unknown 
artist's  view  of  the  levee  at  New  Orleans  in  1850  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Chadbourne,  or  a  remarkably 
interesting  anonymous  view  of  San  Francisco  about 
1849.  painted  from  Nhipboard.  apparently  and  lookm- 
toward  Telegraph  Hill,  in  a  most  unconventional 
treatment. 

The  simple  homely  scenes  of  new  lands  and  new 
settlements  can  only  be  faithfully  portrayed  by  those  who 
were  there  to  see,  so  that  the  Illinois  farm  scene  of  1846, 
showing  three  men  sowing  corn  on  the  level,  fertile  floor 
of  the  'great  corn  belt,'  gives  distinction  to  the  unknown 
Olaf  Krans  who  painted  it. 

The  eastern  coast  with  its  city  life  and  fine  buildings 
is  seen  in  an  unknown  artist's  view  of  Baltimore  with 
a  group  of  finely  dressed  spectators  in  the  foreground: 
the  far  west  with  Alfred  J.  Miller's  stirring  account 
of  skirmishes  with  the  Indians  in  the  1830's  when  he 


accompanied  a  Scotch  explorer  as  official  artist.  At  different  points 
across  the  continent  existed  simultaneously  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment, from  long-established  city  life  down  through  all  grades  of  rural 
development  to  frontier  and  wilderness  existence,  a  combination 
which  made  America  so  baffling  to  the  European  traveller,  such 
as  Frances  Trollope,  Basil  Hall,  Frederika  Bremer  and  Charles 
Dickens. 

Among  contributions  from  European  collections,  great  interest 
attaches  to  a  water  colour  from  Windsor  Castle,  which,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  his  Majesty,  King  George  VI,  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  air 
and  was  delivered  by  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador,  to  Mr. 
Hermann  Warner  Williams,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Corcoran,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sesquicentennial  Commission.  This  water  colour  by  H. 
Gilder,  showing  a  naval  engagement  in  1776,  has  the  eyewitness  value 
which  has  been  sought  throughout  the  selection.  Naval  Engagement  on 
Lake  Champlain,  October  11,  1776,  records  one  of  the  important  events 
of  the  war,  of  which  few  illustrations  exist.  It  resulted  in  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  American  fleet  of  small  vessels  commanded  by- 
Benedict  Arnold,  at  the  hands  of  Captain  Thomas  Pringle.  The  fight- 
ing was  exceptionally  bitter,  and  ended  after  two  days  in  which  every 
American  vessel  was  captured  or  destroyed.  The  British  plan  was  to 
attack  from  Canada  through  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  the  natural 
entrance  to  the  Hudson  valley,  being,  as  the  French  explorers  realized, 
a  gateway  to  a  continent.  A  fleet  was  built  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  retreating  from  Quebec,  constructed  ves- 
sels also  on  the  lake  to  reinforce  the  small  naval  unit  already  stationed 
there.  Pringle's  ship  InjlixihU  and  the  s<  hooners  Carleton  and  Maria, 
met  Arnold's  Royal  Savage  and  the  galleys  Washington  and  Congress  off 
Crown  Point  and  near  Valcour  Island,  as  shown  in  the  Gilder  view. 
Although  defeated,  the  action  delayed  the  march  southward  for  the 
winter,  and  thus  had  a  strategic  success  which  defeats  seldom  possess. 
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AMERICANA  IN  THE  NORVIN  H.  GREEN  SALE 

NOT  for  many  years  has  New  York  witnessed  such  an 
auction-room  event  as  the  sale  at  the  end  of 
November  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  of  the  early 
American  furniture  in  the  collection  of  Norvin  H.  Green 
of  Tuxedo  Park.  It  brought  back  memories  of  the 
Reifsnyder  sale  of  1929  and  the  Flayderman  sale  of  1931 
to  see  such  supremely  fine  examples  of  Philadelphia. 
Boston,  Newport  and  New  York  furniture  in  the  auction 
room.  The  total  of  the  sale,  which  came  close  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  indicated  that  the  appreciation  of  fine 
examples  of  American  craftsmanship  is.  if  anything,  on 
the  increase.  Among  the  items  offered  were  several  pieces 
attributable  to  the  Goddaid-Townsend  cabinetmakers  of 
Newport,  to  Samuel  Mclntire,  the  architect-carver  of 
Salem,  to  Benjamin  Randolph  of  Philadelphia  and 
Duncan  Phyfe  of  New  York.  The  collection  had  been 
formed  over  a  number  of  years  and  was  singularly  com- 
plete in  showing  the  development  along  the  north-eastern 
Atlantic  coast.  No  Baltimore  or  southern  pieces  seem  to 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  this  collector,  and  having 
specialized,  he  was  able  to  bring  together  a  finer  presenta- 
tion of  the  schools  in  which  he  was  interested.  The 
section  of  chairs  illustrated  the  regional  characteristics 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia as  represented  by  the  treatment  of  the  claw  and 
shape  of  the  splat  and  other  details  peculiar  to  the  varioi 
The  richer  carving  and  more  sophisticated  design  of  Ph 
work  was  characteristic  of  a  fine  Queen  Anne  chair  with  : 
and  shell  on  yoke-shaped  cresting  and  seat  rail;  also  oi 
pendale  side  chair  with  carved,  pierced  splat  and  cabriole  leg  ending 
in  the  hairy  paw  foot  so  rare  in  American  work.  New  York's  square- 
cut  lines  and  more  robust  character,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  early  Georgian  precedent,  was  exemplified  in  a  chair  with 
typical  cupid's  bow  at  the  junction  of  splat  and  seat  rail,  and  the  cube- 
like form  of  the  claw  and  ball;  in  Massachusetts  a  turned  stretcher 
was  favoured  even  in  the  Chippendale  period,  and  there  is  a  lean 
refinement  of  line  throughout. 

A  great  rarity  in  the  sale  room,  a  Newport  block  front  bureau-table 
of  knee-hole  type  with  shell  carved  decoration  typical  of  the  best 
Goddard-Townsend  workmanship,  brought  the  high  price  of  16,000 
dollars.  The  origin  of  Newport  'block  and  shell'  is  still  not  clear,  but 
it  was  the  most  original  contribution  of  the  American  cabinetmaker 
to  furniture  design,  and  while  having  its  origin  in  European  precedent 
was  used  in  so  original  a  way  as  to  be  a  distinct  style.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  distribution  of  labour  among  the  members  of  this 
numerous  family  of  Quaker  cabinetmakers  in  Newport,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  carving  of  the  handsome  applied  shells,  which  differ 
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in  design  ever  so  slightly  on  the  various  pieces,  was  chiefly  the  work 
of  Edmund  Townsend. 

The  sofa  illustrated,  with  its  graceful  carving  of  grape  vine  on  the 
tapering  legs,  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Samuel  Mclntire  of 
Salem,  and  the  grape  vine  pattern,  which  is  characteristic  of  him,  was 
used  on  many  pieces  which  he  made  for  the  Derby  family  of  Salem. 

A  VENETIAN  XVI-CENTURY  PAINTING 

IN  the  Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  (Ohio)  particular 
attention  is  drawn  to  some  recently  acquired  Venetian  works  of 
art  of  very  considerable  importance.  The  most  striking  of  them  is 
the  powerfully  conceived  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Tintoretto,  of  which  a 
double-page  illustration  is  given.  This  magnificent  canvas  measuring 
99  inches  wide  by  66|  high,  was,  as  is  rightly  claimed  in  the  article 
accompanying  it,  'one  of  the  most  monumental  of  Tintoretto's 
pictures  to  be  found  outside  Venice.'  It  was  in  England  for  a  long 
time  and  came  to  America  after  the  first  World  War.  In  contemplat- 
ing this  great  painting,  almost  overpowering  in  its  vigour  and  inten- 
sity both  of  action  and  expression,  we  immediately  recall  the  artist's 
proud  boast  said  to  have  been  written  over  his  studio  door,  and  not 
without  some  justification  in  this  particular  instance,  'The  colouring 
of  Titian  with  the  design  of  Michelangelo.'  The  tremendous  figure  of 
The  Baptist  resting  his  left  arm  on  the  head 
of  one  of  those  Renaissance  sculptured  river 
gods,  while  his  right  pours  water  from  the 
bowl  upon  the  head  of  the  bowed  Saviour, 
is  clearly  inspired  by  the  work  of  his  great 
predecessor.  The  angels  holding  the  Saviour's 
mantle  are  more  definitely  derived  from 
Titian.  Here,  as  the  author  of  the  article 
has  noted,  Tintoretto  has  'pointed  up  the 
dramatic  moment  of  an  action  which  has 
only  just  been  arrested.'  In  the  upper  centre 
is  seen  the  descending  dove  from  which  rays 
issue  to  form  a  mandorla  surrounded  by 
cherubs'  heads.  The  Cleveland  picture  is 
the  earliest  of  the  several  versions  of  the 
subject.  This  painting,  together  with  a 
beautiful  Annunciation,  by  Paul  Veronese 
and  a  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman,  richly  dressed 
in  black  velvet,  and  with  a  commanding 
gesture,  wearing  a  sword,  and  spaciously 
designed,  by  Lorenzo  Lotto,  dated  1545, 
is  the  gift  of  the  Hanna  fund. 
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THE  THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA  GALLERY 
AT  CASTAGNOLA 


*N  event  of  outstanding  generosity  has  raised  one  of  the  most 

L\  beautiful  towns  in  Europe  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
/  V  portant  art  centres.  This  is  thanks  to  the  munificence  of 
Baron  Thyssen-Bornemisza  in  making  accessible  to  the  public  the 
Castle  Rohoncz  Collection,  one  of  the  finest  assemblages  of  pictures  in 
private  ownership  in  the  world. 

The  late  Baron  Heinrich  Thyssen.  a  son  of  the  Ruhr  steel  magnate, 
founded  the  Hungarian  family  line  by  marrying  into  the  Hungarian 
nobility.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  his  steel  interests, 
he  was  able  to  acquire  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art.  He  profited  from  the  dispersion  of  many  private 
collections,  and  even  reversed  the  usual  current  westwards  by  buying 
back  from  America,  notably  from  the  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Otto 
Kahn  collections. 

Switzerland  has  benefited  in  the  matter  of  art  treasures  and 
through  loans  from  impoverished  countries,  thanks  to  its  hard  cur- 
rency, but  this  great  collection  has  enriched  the  country's  wealth  by 
finding  a  permanent  home  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Lugano. 

No  more  beautiful  setting  for  such  treasures  could  be  imagined 
than  'Villa  Favorita'  in  Castagnola.  The  stately  avenue  a  mile  long 
has  always  been  admired  by  visitors  to  Candria  without  realizing 
that  hidden  in  the  trees  behind  the  orangery  a  long  windowless 
gallery  had  been  added  to  the  baroque  mansion. 

The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  housed  in  the  family  seat  of 
Castle  Rohoncz  in  Hungary,  built  for  that  great  soldier  Prince 


Eugene  of  Savoy,  and,  when  shown  to  the  public  lor  the  first  time  in 
the  New  Pinakothek  at  Munich  in  1931  created  a  sensation. 

The  property  at  the  loot  of  Monte  Hi  1  had  been  he. unified  by  a 
long  line  of  noble  owners,  including  the  Landvogt  Carlo  Corrado  dc 
Beroldingen  in  1687,  Conte  Rudolf  Riva  and  Prince  Frederic 
Leopold  of  Prussia,  before  passing  into  the  hands  of  Baton  Thyssen, 
who  found  here  the  ideal  setting  lot  his  unique  collection. 

Passing  down   the  slatelv  avenue  with   its  glimpses  between  the 

cypresses  across  the  lake,  dominated  at  this  point  by  Monti-  San 
Salvaloie.  one  recalls  the  appropriate  atmosphere  of  the  Hint;  at 
Bayreuth,  or  a  Shakespearean  play  at  Stratlord-on-Avon. 

At  the  end  of  the-  long  avenue  of  .  \  presses  and  w  isteria,  the 
entrance  is  at  last  reached.  Two  Mights  of  stairs  lead  from  one  hall 
or  ante-chamber  to  the  other.  A  Fra  Angelico  Madonna,  rich  in  its 
usual  gold  and  c  h<  let  of  angels,  faces  the  first  Might  of  Stairs.  This,  to 
begin  with,  is  something  very  rate,  for  the  greater  number  by  far  of 
the  works  of  the  pious  painter  monk  are  retained  in  his  own  convent 
of  San  Marco,  Florence.  This  is  one  of  the  pii  tines  ac  quired  from  the 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  CARDINAL  F.  C  A  REN  DEBET  DICTATING  TO  HIS  SEC- 
RETARY: BY  SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO  :    (SEB.  DI   FRANCESCO  LUCIANl) 


Morgan  Collection.  Opposite  is  hung  a  Van  Dyck  Crucifixion. 
Two  Guardis  flank  the  massive  mantelpiece,  and  these  are  the  only 
canvases  to  suffer  from  poor  lighting,  as  they  are  set  back  in  an 
alcove. 

Next,  an  exquisite  pair  of  angels  in  terra-cotta  by  Delia  Robbia 
flank  an  early  Bellini.  The  Young  Man  by  Raphael's  assistant  Giulio 
Romano  points  the  way  to  the  last  marble  stairway  leading  to  the 
gallery  proper.  This  long  wing  with  its  twenty-six  rooms,  some  of 
them  discreet  cabinets  devoted  to  a  single  school,  was  appropriately 
constructed  to  house  the  collection.  The  first  hall  is  the  only  one  with 
direct  lighting,  as  antique  double  doors  at  the  pine-end  open  out  into 
a  garden-courtyard  on  the  upper  terrace.  Looking  down  the  long 
vista  of  rooms  a  Christ  figure  at  the  end  rivets  the  attention,  for  from 
the  distance,  but  only  at  the  first  moment,  it  reminds  one  of  Sodoma's 
Christ  bound  to  the  Pillar  of  the  Siena  Pinakothek.  This  is  the  Christ 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  Italian  Art  in  London,  1930,  under  the 
name  of  Bramantino. 

The  early  Italians  come  first,  from  the  primitives  of  the  Trecento 
to  Uccello,  Carpaccio,  Bellini,  to  Titian,  Correggio  and  Veronese. 
Next  the  Germans  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  culminating  in  Diirer, 
Holbein,  Cranach  and  Altdorfer.  The  Netherlands  are  well  repre- 
sented with  van  der  Weyden,  Memling,  van  Eyck,  Hieronymus 
Bosch,  Ruisdael,  leading  up  to  Frans  Hals,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt. 
Pine  specimens  of  the  greatest  Spanish  painters—  Greco,  Velazquez, 
Murillo  and  Goya  fill  the  Spanish  cabinet. 

In  the  next  room  the  English  eighteenth-century  masters  are 
worthily  represented  by  Hoppner,  Raeburn,  Reynolds,  Romney 
and  Gainsborough. 

The  west  wing  gives  one  the  impression  of  an  afterthought  and  is 
devoted  to  masterpieces  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  containing  works 
by  the  French  painters  Corot,  Courbet  and  Daubigny,  and  the 
Boecklin;  but  in  the  main  to  the  representative  German 


masters  Friederich,  Menzel,  Spitzweg,  Thoma,  Leibl  and  Feuerbach. 

In  such  a  galaxy  of  masters,  the  casual  as  well  as  the  habitual 
visitor  will  soon  discover  his  favourites. 

The  long-necked  portrait  Giovanna  Tornabuoni  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  once  a  gem  of  the  Morgan  Collection,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  female  pictures  of  all  times.  A  female  portrait  of  differ- 
ent charm  and  later  date  is  the  Girl  in  Antique  Costume,  ascribed  to 
Vermeer  of  Delft.  Like  Frans  Hals'  Man  in  the  Schlaff-Hut  the  Delft 
Master  has  used  the  big  soft  trimmed  hat  as  a  striking  frame. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Family  by  the  jovial  Frans  Hals  of  Haarlem  goes 
deeper  below  the  surface  than  most  of  his  pictures.  All  sorts  of  con- 
jectures are  made  on  the  parting  words  of  advice  by  the  mother, 
but  the  husband's  response  is  fairly  clear. 

The  jolly  self-portrait  of  Jan  Steen  playing  the  Lute  from  the  North- 
brook  Collections  reminds  us  of  the  many  laughing  subjects  of  the 
above  Haarlem  Master.  This  picture  has  been  exhibited  several 
times  in  London. 

The  only  Rembrandt  picture,  a  flat  Dutch  landscape,  is  now  lent 
to  the  Rembrandt  Exhibition  in  Schaffhausen  on  the  Falls  of  the 
Rhine  and  is  one  of  the  many  Dutch  landscapes.  Other  examples  are 
by  Koninck,  Vermeer,  Salomon  and  Jakob  van  Ruisdael. 

The  characteristic  Bellini  'blue'  shines  out  in  Giovanni  Bellini's 
Madonna  which  is  a  variation  of  the  Accademia's  Madonna  degli 
Alberetti. 

Baron  Thyssen  had  a  rare  find  when  a  Madonna  bought  in 
London  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Bellini,  after  cleaning,  turned  out  to 
be  a  signed  work  of  Diirer,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Thyssen  Madonna. 

Then  in  the  German  section,  the  famous  Holbein  portrait  of 
Henry  VIII  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Spanish  cabinet  is  unique  as  Spanish  art  can  rarely  be  studied 
so  well  outside  Spain.  Here  all  the  most  renowned  masters  are 
represented  with  some  of  their  best  works,  such  as  El  Greco,  Murillo, 
Velazquez  and  Goya.  {Concluded  on  page  132) 
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FINE  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVED  BY 
H.  MACBETH-RAEBURN,  R.A. 

(  .  .  .  one  of  the  outstanding  artistic  achievements  of  its  kind  during  the  present  decade) 


THE  DASHWOOD  CHILDREN 

after  the  painting  by 

SIR  WILLIAM  BEECHEY,  R.A. 

(1753-1839) 

Size  of  engraved  surface  2i\"   ■   23 1" 

The  original  canvas  (71  ■  -1  ins.)  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1789  and 
now  in  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


This  mezzotint  is  the  last  work  engraved  by  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn,  R.A..  and 
was  completed  just  prior  to  his  death  in    [947  -it  the  age  oi  86  years 
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THE   DASHWOOD  CHILDREN 


Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.  (1753-1839).— The  golden  age  of  British  Portrait  Painting  when  craftsmanship  not  only  111 
regard  to  technique,  but  in  regard  to  the  actual  portrayal  of  a  subject,  the  setting  in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  sheer  beauty  of 
expression,  was  at  its  very  best.  The  great  contemporaries  of  this  period,  Lawrence,  Romney,  Hoppncr,  Raeburn,  and  so 
main-  others,  gave  to  posterity  a  wealth  of  masterpieces  which  no  other  period  in  English  painting  has  ever  equalled.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Thomas  Gainsborough  had  already  laid  the  foundation  for  this  tremendous  achievement,  and  Becchey 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  follow  the  lead.  r  le  lived  right  through  the  whole  period  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  work  was 
influenced  and  he  himself  inspired  by  the  tremendous  achievements  of  his  contemporaries. 

He  had  been  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  some  years  when,  in  1791,  a  large  family  group  of  the  Dashwood 
Children  was  hung  with  eight  other  of  his  paintings  at  the  Academy  in  that  year.  Becchey  was  38,  old  enough  to  have 
developed  a  firm  technique,  too  young  to  have  become  blase,  there  is  no  doubt  tha^t  this  picture  was  one  of  his  finest 
achievements.  These  four  children,  grouped  together  111  a  most  natural  setting,  doing  the  things  which  children  so  often  do, 
the  elder  boy  so  obviously  exercising  his  authority,  gives  to  the  whole  scene  that  homely,  natural  aspect  which  is  so  often 
missing  111  the  family  groups  of  many  other  painters.  The  elder  boy  already  referred  to  was  Henry  George  Maync,  the  eldest 
son  who  died,  alas,  before  his  father,  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  21,  leaving  George,  the  child  sitting  in  front  of  the  St.  Bernard, 
the  heir.  The  baby  slipping  from  the  dog's  back  is  Charles,  he  becam 
behind  the  dog  is  Anna  Maria,  who  married  the  second  Marquis  of  El 
most  charming  family  group  but  is  indicative,  and  is  an  interesting  1 
children's  wear  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  w 
ewer  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Beechcy,  but  curiously  enough 
as  was  Beechey's  period  in  regard  to  painting.  Samuel  Cousins,  at  a  r 
foundation  for  a  revival  of  fine  mezzotint.  Something  different  to  a 
Cousins  brought  the  craft  of  mezzotint  engraving  to  a  more  highly 
sors.  Like  Beechcy,  Macbeth-Racbum  was  first  of  all  a  super-craftsn 
He  explored  the  methods  of  all  who  had  gone  before,  his  research 
other  forms  of  engraving  as  well,  and  he  again  lived  over  the  whole 


Licut.-Col.  in  the  Fusilier  Guards  and  a  C.B.  The  girl 
1  1 8 10.  Beechey's  w  hole  composition  forms  not  only  a 
>rd,  of  the  type  of  clothing  which  was  developing  for 
•ngraved  by  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn,  R.A.  (1 860-1947) 
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such  meat  contemporary  artists  as  Thomas  G.  Applcton,  Will  Henderson,  Norman  Hurst,  Scott-Bridgewater,  and  many 
others  from  that  most  famous  of  all  mezzotint  schools,  the  Hcrkomer  School  at  Bushcy.  Unlike  painting,  however,  engraving, 
and  111  particular,  mezzotint  engraving,  has  so  many  variations  of  technique,  so  many  alternatives  and  requires  such  a  delicacy 
of  touch  all  of  which  must  be  allied  to  an  artistry  which  has  to  be  controlled  and  subjugated  to  the  artistry  of  the  original 
picture  and  yet  which,  at  the  same  time,  must  be  free  to  express  itself  in  its  own  peculiar  manner,  thereby  stamping  the  work 
with  that  inexpressible  something  which  proclaims  it  to  be  the  individual  product  of  a  particular  artist.  Because  of  all  these 
things  the  finest  work  of  a  mezzotint  engraver  is  invariably  produced  towards  the  end  of  his  period  if  not  right  at  the  very  end. 
Macbeth-Raeburn  undertook  the  engraving  of  the  Dashwood  Children  at  the  age  of  86,  drawing  on  his  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  to  produce  this  outstanding  example  of  the  engraver's  art,  which  was  completed  just  prior  to  his  death  in  1947. 
Fearing  for  his  health  and  concerned  about  production  of  the  edition  from  the  plate,  he  made  provision  in  his  will  for  the 
passing  of  the  proofs  and  the  signing  of  them  by  his  wife,  who  is  herself  an  artist  of  merit.  And  so  this  limited  edition  of 
the  last  great  work  by  Macbeth-Raeburn  is  offered  in  full  confidence  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  purchaser  and  the  satisfaction  at 
having  acquired  a  superlative  example  of  contemporary  engraving. 

The  proofs  are  produced  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Thomas  Ross  &  Son  (London)  Ltd.,  who  were  first  established  in  1833 
and  were  largely  responsible  for  the  revival  in  colour  printing  which  took  place  about  1890. 


*  Which  is  so  aptly  shown  111  his  first  great  si 
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CONDUCTED    BY   THE  EDITOR 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  BRITAIN  EXHIBITION  AT  SOUTH 
BANK  AND  ITS  PREDECESSOR 

BY  the  time  this  issue  of  the  connoisseur  appears  it  should  be 
possible  to  see  what  promise  of  fruit  is  likely  to  be  born  of  Mr. 
Morrison's  optimistic  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  Festival  of 
Britain  Exhibition.  Certainly  he  lias  made  great  efforts  to  promote  its 
welfare  and  an  astonishing  amount  of  printed  matter  has  been  sent 
out  to  the  Press.  But  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  it  is  likely  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  It  is,  we  may  fairly  say,  an  attempt  to  show  the  rest 
of  the  world,  on  the  centenary  year  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  where  we  at 
present  stand. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  some  of  the 
horrors  that  were  shown  there,  that  occasion  was  fraught  with 
immense  consequences.  It  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  re-shaping 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  in  fermenta- 
tion. A  good  point  was  made  recently  by  Mr.  K.  W.  L.  Luckhurst  in 
a  lecture  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1,  when  he  remarked  that  'Englishmen  who  had  eyes  to  see, 
realized  at  the  Exhibition  as  they  had  never  realized  before,  the 
appalling  crudities  of  contemporary  English  design.'  Nor  was  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  in  any  way  better,  judging  by  the 
examples  of  Teutonic  '(rightfulness'  selected  lor  representation  lu  re. 
One  fortunate  outcome  of  the  Exhibition  was  as  Mr.  Luckhurst 
pointed  out  that  it  'stimulated  the  rapid  extension  of  art  education 
and  the  formation  of  new  schools  of  design.' 

Taste  being  clearly  the  slave  of  fashion,  whether  an  improvement 
in  design  necessarily  follows  as  one  style  succeeds  another  will  always 
be  disputable,  but  looking  over  the  illustrations  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  1 85 1  Exhibition  no  one  to-day  can  fail  to  be  nauseated  by  the 
horrors  it  contained,  though  at  the  time  they  were  a  source  of  immense 
pride  and  satisfaction.*  In  this  connexion,  we  recall  the  flattering 
apostrophe  of  Tennyson,  'shapes  and  hues  of  Art  divine.' 

How  blind  and  backward  we  were  is  proved  by  one  fact  alone. 
There  was  a  man  of  genius,  a  born  designer,  highly  educated,  and 
more  thoroughly  trained  than  any  man  in  Europe  at  that  time,  who 
should  have  been  a  living  inspiration  to  us,  yet  was  despised  and 
rejected  by  his  own  countrymen.  We  speak  of  Alfred  Stevens,  who 
was  allowed  to  die  of  neglect  and  in  utter  despair.  The  only  worthy 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  entire  Exhibition  was  this  man's  design  for 
its  memorial,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out.  The  model  may 
be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  Prince  Consort's  fostering  care,  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  proved  to  be  a  success,  financial  and  otherwise, 
and  led  to  the  foundation  of  numerous  institutions  and  colleges  of 
portentous  educational  value,  which  are  still  functioning,  not  the 
least  important  and  well-known  of  which  are  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and  to  the  inauguration  of 
scholarships  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Prospects  for  Improved  Design 

Admittedly  niu<  li  is  being  done  111  our  time  to  foster  and  1  1  nag' 

industrial  design:  it  is  even  smiled  on  officially,  having  a  Council  of 
its  own,  whereas  a  mere  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  induce  manufacturers  even  to  consider  anything  that  savoured  of 
originality.  They  actually  had  a  horror  of  it.  To-day,  emancipation 
from  tradition  has  taken  us  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the 
result  that  muddle  and  confusion  in  the  arts  still  prevail.  Freaks  are 
too  much  favoured,  most  obviously  in  painting  and  s<  ulpture,  where 
a  cult  of  ugliness  is  in  fashion  with  our  highbrows,  but  also  where  it 

Some  of  these  monstrosities  are  illustrated  in  M 1  .  <  ;. .1 1 1  <  \  I  1. 11  new •  m  li- 
article  The  Palace  of  Glass  in  our  present  issue,  pp.  98  t  ",. 
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is  not  so  easy  to  gull  a  public  in  need  of  such  manufactures  as  tex- 
tiles, furniture,  pottery,  metalwork  and  glass.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  good  work  may  be  seen  in  the  better  class  shops  and  in  the 
pages  of  some  well-informed  journals,  such  as  our  contemporary  Art 
and  Industry.  But  there  is  not  sullii  eut  discrimination  shown  as  yet, 
and  the  public  still  can  only  claim,  in  lieu  of  educated  taste,  that  'it 
knows  what  it  likes.'  The  best  thing  that  has  happened  in  our  time  is 

that  a  general  simplific  a  I  i<  f  design  is  being  aimed  at,  hand  in  hand 

with  usefulness,  and  though  utility  wares  are  not  readily  compatible 
with  good  art,  we  have  at  least  been  purged  ol  that  terrible  doctrine 
hsld  by  our  Victorian  forebears  that  the  more  'ornament'  that  could 
be  introduced  the  better  the  art. 

We  must  wish  the  South  Bank  Exhibition  every  success  and  we  hope 
its  many  formidable  problems  will  not  prove  more  insurmountable 
than  those  of  its  predecessor. 


PAINTINGS  BY  SIR  OSWALD  BIRLEY  AT  THE  ROYA1 
INSTITUTE 

AN  exhibition  of  his  portraits  and  of  studies  by  Captain  Sir  Oswald 
l\.  Birley,  M.C.,  painted  in  India,  America  and  France,  covering 
a  period  of  about  ;^o  years,  is  being  held  at  the  Royal  Institute  Gal- 
leries.  !()-,  Piccadilly.    This  exhibition  by  one  of  our  most  brilliant 
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portraitists  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Festival 
of  Britain  season. 

Captain  Sir  Oswald  Birley,  M.C.,  son  of  H.  F.  Birley  of  St.  Asaph 
(North  Wales),  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  studied  art  in  Dresden.  Florence  and  Paris. 
(At  the  Academie  Julian  he  was  a  pupil  of  Marcel  Baschet.) 

Sir  Oswald  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters,  and 
has  been  for  some  years  Vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Por- 
trait Painters.  His  work  is  Hors  Concours  at  the  Paris  Salon.  He  has 
executed  several  portraits  of  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  members  of  the  present  generation  of  the  Royal 
Family. 

His  portraits  of  the  Flag  Officers  of  the  1939-45  war  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Naval  College  in  Greenwich  on  November  23rd, 
1948 — when  they  were  inspected  by  His  Majesty  King  George  VI, 
whose  portrait  is  included  in  the  group.  These  portraits  are  of  great 
historic  interest,  as  the  last  time  such  a  collection  was  made  was  in 
1665,  when,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  Wars,  the  Duke  of 
York,  later  James  II,  who  with  Pepys  did  so  much  for  the  Navy,  com- 
missioned Sir  Peter  Lely  to  paint  the  Flag  Officers  of  the  recent  wars. 
These  portraits  now  hang  in  company  with  those  of  Sir  Oswald 
Birley  at  Greenwich. 

There  is  also  in  the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff,  a  series  of 
portraits  he  executed  ol  tin-  Presidents  of  the  Museum,  including  that 
of  King  George  V. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing.  Sir  Oswald  Birley  is  represented  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London,  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne  in 
Paris,  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  the  Huntingdon  Library 
and  Art  Gallery  in  San  Marino,  California,  and  the  Government 
House  in  New  Delhi. 

The  private  view  of  the  exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May 
2nd,  and  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  until  May  30th. 


F(  )R  his  Kj-,1  Exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters,  at  30  Old 
Bond  Street,  from  April  30th  to  July  7th,  Mr.  Eugene  Slatter  has 
with  his  customary  fine  discrimination,  brought  together  a  series  of 
■  tun  paintings  mostly  of  small  dimensions  but  of  great 
1.  Such  pictures  give  a  pleasant  survey  of  the  human  comedy 


as  seen  through  the  art  of  the  Low  Countries 
during  the  happiest  period  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. In  truthfulness  to  normal  vision  the  Dutch- 
men are  second  to  none,  as  these  little  paintings 
once  again  bear  witness.  They  pretend  to  no 
courtly  graces,  though  a  certain  number  of  the 
artists,  and  this  applies  more  especially  to  the 
Flemings,  were  tutored  in  Italy  or  were  affected 
by  Italian  example. 

What  are  known  as  cabinet  pictures  have  come 
again  into  fashion  and  favour,  and  this  exhibition 
is  adapted  to  supply  such  a  taste.  We  may  even 
claim  for  these  small  panels  and  canvases  that  in 
a  sense,  they  anticipated  television,  in  their  exact 
records  of  daily  happenings  brought  into  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Fortunately  they  are  still 
here  for  our  present  enjoyment  and  edification. 

The  catalogue  lists  twenty-six  of  these  pleasing 
little  works,  which  have  more  real  truth  to  his- 
tory, than  most  purposely  designed  historical 
works.  What  record  can  bear  more  verisimili- 
tude to  factual  happenings  than  the  small  panel 
of   The   Wedding  by  Lucas  van  Valckenborch 

 (No.  1).  Everything  is  going  on  at  once,  feasting 

OF  hfk  ma  ESTY  an<^  ^S^ting,  drinking  and  dancing,  whilst  an 
tOYAL  INSTITUTE  angler  in  the  foreground  seems  to  have  his  atten- 
iV#«w  '"i'.,!yi "nu"{  l'on  temporarily  diverted  from  his  successful  fish- 
ing by  the  racket  going  on,  though  firmly  hold- 
ing on  to  his  rod.  This  work  has  graced  famous 
collections,  that  of  Lord  Northwick  at  Thirlestane  House,  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  among  them.  We  can  here  mention  but 
a  few  of  the  exhibits.  A  Grove  at  the  foot  of  a  Dune,  is  a  signed  example 
of  one  of  the  Dutch  major  masters  of  landscape,  Jacob  van  Ruysdael 
formerly  in  the  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg;  two  small  works  on  copper 
by  Jan  Brueghel  de  Velours,  The  Hunting  Party,  set  in  a  wide 
wooded  landscape  dominated  by  a  castle  with  hills  in  the  distance 
and  The  Rest  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt,  in  which  the  design  of  the  land- 
scape forecasts  Corot,  and  a  River  Scene  by  Saloman  van  Ruysdael 
dated  1644.  Of  the  more  important  figure  subjects.  An  Interior,  by 
Quieringh  Brekelenkam,  depicts  an  old  couple  in  quiet  companion- 
ship surrounded  by  agreeably  painted  objects  of  still  life;  by 
Nicolaes  Maes  is  an  extremely  interesting  composition,  with  figures 
enframed  formally  within  the  architectural  features  of  a  porch, 
Maidservant  back  from  Market,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Due 
d'Arenberg,  Brussels:  an  important  example  by  Anthonie  Palamedes, 
A  Music  Party,  with  grouping  of  figures  and  background  similar  in 
arrangement  to  a  panel  by  the  same  artist  A  Merry  Party,  in  the  same 
room,  and  the  same  two  pictures  on  the  wall  appear  again  in  the 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  in  his  Musical  Party  in  the  Mauritshuis, 
The  Hague  and  a  thoroughly  typical  example  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Younger,  Peasants  Dancing.  There  are  also  characteristic  and  covetable 
works  by  Karel  Dujardin,  Horseman  with  Cattle  at  a  Stream,  and 
Adriaen  van  de  Velde,  The  Pasture,  and  others  worthy  of  their  com- 
pany. Nor  are  tinner  piei  es  forgotten.  The  homeliness,  and  the  warm 
humanity  of  Dutch  painting  has  always  made  an  especial  appeal  to 
the  English  people,  and  probably  lias  gained  a  greater  number  of  col- 
lectors in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Moreover,  it  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  our  own  native  schools.  In  landscape  painting,  for 
example,  what  can  be  more  evident  than  Gainsborough's  early  appre- 
ciation for  Wynants  and  Jacob  Ruysdael?  And  Old  Crome's  dying 
apostrophe  to  Hobbema  will  never  be  forgotten.  We  have  left  till  the 
last,  on  account  of  its  superiority  in  scale,  mention  of  the  fine  painting 
Angelica  and  the  Hermit,  by  Rubens.  Our  reproduction  suffices  to  show 
something  of  its  sji^antic  ally  planned  rhythms,  though  the  panel  itself 
measures  no  more  than  36 J  in.  wide.  This  work  may  be  compared 
with  another  picture  by  Rubens  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Kunsthis- 
torisches  Museum,  Vienna,  which  is  quite  different  in  composition. 

The  catalogue,  fully  illustrated  and  with  several  admirably  pro- 
duced colour-plates,  is  excellent  value  at  four  shillings,  and  is  being 
sold  in  aid  of  the  Musicians'  Benevolent  Fund  for  which  financial 
assistance  is  urgently  needed. 
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CLASSICS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  ON 
SHOW 

ONE  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  'side-shows' 
connected  with  the  Festival  of  Britain  this  sum- 
mer is  being  prepared  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  An  exhibition  of  some  eight  hundred  clas- 
sics by  English  authors,  including  a  large  number  of 
rare  books,  manuscripts,  first  editions  and  portraits 
will  earn  the  delighted  gratitude  of  all  bibliophiles 
and  lovers  of  English  literature.  These  exhibits  will 
be  displayed  in  a  lay-out  of  thirteen  aisles  planned 
by  John  Hadlield  and  assembled  in  a  special  setting 
designed  by  Hulme  Chadwick,  A.R.C.A.  Under  the 
Blading  The  Poet.'  one  aisle  will  show  the  Fitz- 
william  copy  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1478,  which  comes  from  the  library  at 
Wentworth  Woodhouse.  Among  the  MSS.  in  this 
section  will  be  the  original  of  Sir  John  Davies'  (1569- 
1626)  Nosce  Teipsum,  published  in  1599,  possibly 
the  most  important  MS.  of  its  period,  now  in  pri- 
vate ownership  in  England,  lent  by  Lord  Leices- 
ter. Here  also  will  be  seen  the  MSS.  of  Tennyson's 
In  Memoriam  and  T.  S.  Eliot's  Ash  Wednesday. 

The  aisle  designated  'Story  Teller'  begins  with 
Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur,  and  proceeds  with  origi- 
nal editions  of  the  great  novelists  from  Uefoe  to 
the  present  day,  including  Dickens'  original  MS.  of 
David  Copperfield,  out  of  the  Forster  Collecti< 
'Playwright'  aisle  will  show  a  Shakespeare  First  Folio,  some  pages  of 
MS.  from  the  very  early  Miracle  Play  known  as  'The  Shrewsbury 
Fragment,'  owned  by  Shrewsbury  School,  and  among  other  things 
some  fifty  first  editions  of  single  or  collected  plays.  In  the  'Free 
Citizen'  aisle  will  be  shown  Milton's  Areopagitica,  Filmer's  Patriarcha 
and  Locke's  reply  to  it.  Treatise  on  Government,  Burke's  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution  and  Painc's  retort.  The  Rights  of  Man. 
Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  with  many  other  historically  impor- 
tant works  ending  with  Mr.  Churchill's  war  speeches,  and  the 
Beveridge  Report. 

The  'Venturer'  aisle  will  contain  a  thrilling  collection  of  works  by 
Elizabethan  and  later  seafarers,  disiovereis  and  Empire  builders, 
■down  to  such  later  adventurers  as  W.  H.  Davies  (the  Super-Tramp) 
and  Eawreiu  e  of  Arabia.  In  the  'S<  ientist'  aisle  will  he  1.  mud  a  lout; 
and  important  letter  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  and  some  MS.  leaves  from  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species. 

Two  sections.  'The  ( lommon  Man'  and  '  I  he  Spoi  lsman'  have  been 
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decorated  with  paper-sculptured  figures  in  low  relief  above  the 
books.  At  the  end  ol  ea<  li  ol  the  aisles  pioper  will  be  modelled  busts 
ol  representative  a  1  it  1 101s.  li\  lli.-  distinguished  l',r  it  lsh  s(  nl  ptoi  Bai  ne\ 
Seale,  examples  of  w  hi<  h  are  Dr.  Johnson  and  Uoswell. 

Part  of  the  exhibition  is  devoted  to  the  printing  arts,  under  the  title 
'The  Printer's  Progress.'  Here  will  be  found  Caxton's  first  book  in 
English,  The  Ream  II  <;/  tin  Hi\linyc\  of  I  mye.  The  most  famous  English 
typographers  will  be  represented,  from  the  classical  masters  down  to 
the  Morris  revival,  and  productions  of  the  Doves,  Golden  Cockerel 
and  Nonesuch  presses.  'The  Child'  section  will  include  some  of  the 
greatest  rarities,  such  as  first  copies  ol 7,Wr  Two  Shoes,  Lear's  Book  of 
Nonsense,  and  the  original  MS.  of  Kenneth  Grahame's  Wind  in  the 
Willows.  Another  compartment  will  exhibit  thrillers,  as  a  'Chamber 
of  Horrors'  with  scenes  from  Ghost  Stories  and  'Gothick'  Novels. 
I  anions  hook  illustrators  too  are  to  he  in  evidence. 

This  extremely  attractive  show  is  being  arranged  by  the  National 
Book  League,  and  it  is  believed  will  prove  to  be  the  most  representa- 
tive of  its  kind  ever  to  have  been  seen  in  London. 


FRENCH  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  MARL- 
BOROUGH FINE  ART  LTD. 

A REPRESENTATIVE  collection  of  some 
thirty-three  works  by  that  mu<  h  admired 
French  master  Renoir  was  show  n  at  the  Marl- 
borough Gallery,  17-1!!  Old  Bond  Street  from 
April  17th  to  May  12th.  The  pictures  were 
gathered  from  private  <  ollec  lions  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  mostly  on  loan,  few  only  being 
offered  for  sale.  A  number  of  early  examples 
were  anions  them,  although  the  works  covered 
all  periods,  the  subjects  being  portraits,  land- 
scapes, portraits  of  the  painter's  ow  n  children, 
lmigneu\c\.  and  oilier  items.  Included  was  a 
painting  lent  by  the  Courtauld  Institute,  of  A 
Woman  lying  uji  ha  Shoe.  There  was  also  a  bronze 
head  of  Renoir  by  Maillot,  l.c  Dfcuna  a  Berneval 
was  lent  by  courtesy  of  Lady  Marks.  From  May 
i  -,th  till  June  -Mid.  the  Marlborough  Galleries 
will  be  holding  an  exhibition  of  paintings  bv 
Maurio  Utrillo. 
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THE  ORIENTAL  CERAMIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION 

THE  1 95 1  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  Society's  headquarters,  48  Davies  Street,  London, 
W.i,  from  May  23  till  July  21st.  The  subject  will  be  Enamelled  Poly- 
chrome Porcelain  oj  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  1644- 19 12,  specimens  of  which 
are  being  lent  from  the  private  collections  of  the  members  of  the 
Society.  The  exhibition  of  Ming  Dynasty  polychrome  porcelain,  held 
last  Autumn,  illustrated  the  beginning  of  a  new  technique  in  the  em- 
ployment of  coloured  enamels.  The  present  exhibition  shows  how  the 
Ming  discovery  was  developed,  extended  and  sometimes  copied  by 
the  Manchu  potters.  Since  many  homes  possess  examples  from  this 
period,  an  opportunity  occurs  for  owners  to  compare  their  own  pieces 
with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  known  to  have  survived.  Members 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Press  may  visit  the  exhibition  from  May  16th. 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR  OF  1951 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eleventh  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair  and  Exhibition  for  1951,  held  under  the  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Mary,  has  informed  us  that  Her  Royal  Highness. 
Princess  Elizabeth  has  graciously  consented  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6th.  As  on  previous  occasions  the 
Fair  will  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane. 
W.i.  It  is  lo  remain  open  till  June  21st,  and  there  is  little  doubt  thai 
it  will  attract  more  visitors  than  ever  before.  A  special  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  exhibitors  to  attain  the  highest  possible  standards  in 
the  quality  and  interest  of  the  works  of  art  to  be  displayed  at  the  Fair 
in  this  Festival  of  Britain  year,  and  this  fact  alone,  it  is  believed,  will 
result  in  making  it  the  most  memorable  of  the  series  that  has  yet  been 
held.  All  the  exhibits,  as  before,  are  purchasable  with  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Loans. 

The  Second  llampshin  Aiitii/iu  Dealers  Fair  will  be  held  as  last  year 
in  the  Guildhall,  Winchester.  The  Press  are  invited  on  the  morning  of 
June  5th  and  the  official  opening  will  be  undertaken  by  Peter  Smithers, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Winchester  at  2  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  when  the 
trade  and  the  public  will  be  admitted.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Hampshire,  has  promised  to  attend 


the  opening.  Closing  date  is  June  9th.  There 
will  be  twenty-two  exhibitors,  who  are  con- 
tributing fine  silver,  porcelains,  furniture  and 
works  of  art,  which  are  likely  to  attract  many 
visitors  from  overseas,  as  well  as  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Examples  of  these  w  ill  he  illus- 
trated and  described  in  a  special  supplement 
to  our  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition  Num- 
ber which  will  appear  in  June. 


GOLDSMITHS'  EXHIBITION  COVER- 
ING FIVE  CENTURIES  OF  CRAFTSMAN- 
SHIP 

LETTERS  have  been  appearing  in  the 
Press  asking  that  a  display  of  plate 
adequately  representing  the  craft  of  the  English 
goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  should  be  placed 
on  view  in  an  appropriate  setting  during  the 
weeks  of  the  Festival  of  Britain.  This  very 
reasonable  and  happy  wish  is  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  most  befitting  terms  by  the  action  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths.  At 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside,  in 
the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  will  be 
assembled  for  exhibition  from  May  1st  to 
June  1 6th,  the  finest  examples  of  antique  and 
historic  plate,  belonging  to  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, the  Bank  of  England,  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temples  and  of  many  City  Livery  Companies,  and  including 
the  rarest  treasures  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company's  own  priceless 
collection.  The  value  of  the  pieces  is  estimated  to  exceed  one  million 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  just  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  close  to  the 
Guildhall  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  the  fourth  on  the  site,  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  Goldsmith's  craft  since  1340.  Since  1327 
when  Edward  III  gave  the  Company  its  charter,  and  probably  even 
earlier,  the  Company  has  continuously  administered  the  Hall- 
marking laws,  assaying  plate,  and  stamping  it  with  the  Leopard's 
head,  the  London  mark,  and  the  Lion  passant,  the  standard  mark. 
In  the  now  far-off  days  the  goldsmiths  lived  and  worked  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes  round  their  hall  and  in  Cheapside  itself,  close  by, 
were  the  goldsmiths'  shops  of  Goldsmiths'  Row,  quoted  as  being 
'the  most  beautiful  frame  ol  lair  houses  that  be  within  the  walls  of 
London  or  elsewhere'  with  ten  'fair  dwelling  houses  and  fourteen 
shops  all  in  one  frame  uniformly  built,  four  stories  high.' 

Of  the  earlier  plate  of  the  City  Companies  not  a  great  deal  has 
survived  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  centuries.  Much  was  melted 
down  in  emergencies  or  for  pressing  needs,  some  perished  in  the 
(heat  Fire.  Tin-  line  silver-gilt  figure  <>l  St.  Dunsian,  the  goldsmiths' 
patron  saint  was  broken  up  at  the  Reformation  as  savouring  of 
idolatry  and  superstition.  But  magnificent  things  have  been  preserved, 
salts  as  precious  and  wonderfully  wrought  as  reliquaries,  standing 
cups  with  ornate  lids  from  which  wine  was  drunk,  basins,  ewers, 
tankards  and  mazers  with  many  other  articles.  Among  the  treasures 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  collection  are  the  famed  Cressener  Cup  of 
Henry  VIII's  reign,  silver-gilt  with  enamel  and  rock-crystal,  the 
Howes  Cup  'with  a  Manykin  on  toppe'  given  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
a  working  goldsmith,  a  Warden  of  the  Company,  twice  Lord  Mayor, 
Master  of  the  King's  Moneys  and  a  'bottcler'  at  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  personally  served  wine.  The  Myddel- 
ton  Cup  was  given  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  another  goldsmith,  the 
man  who  brought  us  the  New  River  water  supply.  The  Gibbon  Salt 
of  the  Company  shows  Neptune  in  rock-crystal  enshrined  within  an 
Ionic  peristyle,  and  the  Seymour  Salt  of  about  1660,  crowned  with 
four  eagles  which  recalls  the  coronation  Ampulla.  Also  will  be 
shown  the  Leigh  Cup  of  the  Mercers'  Company  (1499)  a  pre- 
Renaissance  work  in  silver-gilt  and  enamel,  the  Richmond  Cup 
(1557)  of  the  Armourers'  and  Braziers'  Company,  the  Royal  Oak 
Cup  commemorating  Charles  II 's  escape  at  Boscobel,  the  Pepys 
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Dish  and  Ewer  of  1677  given  by  the  diarist  to  the  Clothworkers, 
fine  examples  of  Paul  de  Lamerie;  the  silver  replica  of  the  Warwick 
vase  and  the  Vechte  shield  of  1847  dedicated  to  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  Newton.  Most  of  these  pieces  have  been  illustrated  at  some  time 
or  other  in  the  pages  of  the  connoisseur.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  assemblage  of  precious  plate  surpassing  this  in  rarity  and 
value  could  be  brought  together  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

Besides  the  above  display  of  antique  and  presentation  plate.  tin- 
Goldsmiths  arc  staging  a  se<  ond  exhibition  at  the  Hall  from  July  21st 
to  August  31st  when  silverwork  by  modern  British  designers  and 
craftsmen  from  all  over  the  country  will  be  shown.  The  exhibits  will 
include  ceremonial  plate  specially  commissioned  by  firms  and 
corporations  to  commemorate  this  Festival  Year. 

The  Goldsmiths'  (  lonipany  still  binds  apprentic  es  as  in  olden  days 
and  admits  qualified  workers  as  freemen.  It  has  conducted  the 
statutory  administration  of  the  Hallmarking  laws,  throughout  the 
centuries  without  reward  or  profit,  exercises  the  right  to  prosecute 
for  infringement  of  the  correct  standards  and  the  right  of  search  at 
all  times  in  auction  rooms  and  elsewhere.  The  Company  also  con- 
ducts the  traditional  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  an  assay  in  presence  of  the 
King's  Remembrancer  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
specimens  of  each  year's  coinage  fresh  from  the  Mint,  brought  each 
year  in  a  Pyx  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 


CHANDELIER  FOR  SCHOOL  CHAPEL 

A FINE,  twelve-light,  eighteenth-century.  English  brass  chandelier 
is  shortly  going  to  Radley  College,  Berkshire,  to  hang  in  the 
chancel  of  the  chapel.  Radley  College  Chapel  is  one  of  the  longest 
and  highest  of  the  English  public  school  chapels.  The  1  liandelier  has 
been  acquired  from  Messrs.  S.  W.  Wolsey  of  But  kingham  Gate,  and 
is  being  presented  to  the  College  authorities  in  memory  of  the  late 
Arthur  Wilson-Green.  Former  colleagues  and  pupils  who  were 
associated  with  Mr.  Wilson-Green  at  Radley  between  the  years  1905 
and  1930,  during  which  time  he  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
school's  greatest  teacher  of  the  French  language,  have  subscribed  to 
acquire  this  addition  to  the  existing  chapel  fittings.  It  will  hang  in 
front  of  the  chapel's  remarkable  fifteenth-century  Flemish  reredos. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  composed  of  Old  Radleians  which  has 
raised  the  money  to  acquire  the  chandelier  was  Colonel  M.  Red- 
mayne,  D.S.O.,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Rushcliff  Division 
of  Nottingham. 

L.G.G.R. 

THE  'ROSPIGLIOSI  CLAUDE' 

ONE  of  the  finest  Claudes  known  to  us  is  seen  in  our  colour- 
plate  (p.  133)  of  the  Landsai/ie  with  Figures,  which  has  always 
gone  by  the  name  of  the  'Rospigliosi  Claude.'  Painted  early  in  the 
1660's  for  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Rospigliosi  who  afterwards 
became  Pope  Clement  IX,  this  picture  has  received  the  highest 
admiration  of  connoisseurs  and  amateurs  and  has  been  repeatedly 
celebrated  in  literature.  Its  recent  cleaning  has  revealed  that  the 
pigment  throughout  is  in  immaculate  condition,  its  surface  being 
untouched  and  it  is  now  seen  in  its  original  and  glowing  perfections. 
Among  other  eulogies  passed  on  it,  it  was  thus  described  in  the 
Athenaeum,  October  1887.  'The  "Rospigliosi  Claude"  ....  is  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  that  the  most  glowing  kind  of  Claude's 
art,  the  highest  note,  so  to  say,  of  his  practice.'  .  .  .  'The  scene  is 
in  the  most  sumptuous  of  summer  afternoon  effects,  with  a  gor- 
geously intense  and  golden  illumination,  suggesting  the  sinking  of  a 
fiery  day  towards  a  ruddy,  not  crimson,  sunset,  a  huge  champaign 
quivering  with  heat,  and  stately  trees  motionless  in  the  still 
atmosphere.' 

In  the  Liber  Veritatis  at  Chatsworth,  the  same  scene  appears  No. 
34  of  the  series  of  drawings.  It  has  also  been  engraved.  The  painting 
has  since  passed  through  the  collections  of  the  Earls  of  Mulgrave, 
1  afterwards  Marquesses  ol  .Norma nd\  and  ol  Robert  II.  Edinond- 
son  Esq.  of  Bryerswood  (1892).  It  is  now  in  possession  of  Frank 
T.  Sabin  of  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate. 


LE  DEJEUNER  A  BERN&VAL  :  BY  AUGUSTE  RENOIR.  ON  LOAN  FROM  I.ADY 
MARKS  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  MARLBORl  IUGH  GALLERY,  < ILD  BOND  STREET 


SIR  HORACE  VERE'S  CAPTAINS 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir, 

The  article  on  Jacobean  portraits  in  the  December  number  by 
Professor  Langton  Douglas  raises  the  question  of  the  present  where- 
abouts of  the  remainder  of  the  series  of  19  portraits  painted  for 
Horace  Lord  Vere.  The  four  'Captains'  that  you  illustrated  are  now 
in  the  Baltimore  Museum.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  interest 
to  record  the  others,  photographically,  at  least,  if  they  are  not  now 
entirely  lost  sight  of. 

This  interesting  group,  painted  a  hundred  years  before  the  Kit  Kat 
series,  all  figured  in  the  large  sale  of  pictures  from  the  Marquess 
Townshend's  collection  at  Raynham  Hall,  which  took  place  at 
Christies  in  Marc  h.  M|o|. 

They  are  fully  described  in  Prince  Duleep  Singh's  Portraits  in 
Norfolk  Houses,  1928,  vol.  ii.  All  are  full  length.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
purchasers  may  still  have  photographs  of  the  pictures  available  for 
publication,  or  lending.  As  I  have  been  cataloguing  seventeenth- 
century  portraits  for  many  years  I  should  be  most  interested  in 
learning  anything  that  is  now  known  of  them.  A  complete  list  of 
the  above  portraits  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers  can  be 
supplied,  if  desired. 

Yours  faithfully,  A.  B.  R.  Faikci  orcn. 

Carfax,  liirersi'/e,  Twickenham,  Feb.  2J. 

RETIREMENT  OF  A  WELL-KNOW  N  MANCHESTER 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 

WE  are  asked  to  state  that  Mr.  ).  \V.  Needham,  Managing 
Director  of  J.  W.  Needham  (1915)  Ltd.,  of  84  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  has  retired  at  the  age  of  eighty-live,  his  place  having 
been  taken  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Waller  Needham.  of  Qjiinney's, 
( Ihester. 


NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED 


ENGLISH  INTERIOR  DECORATION  1500101830 
A  Study  in  the  Development  of  Design 
By  Margaret  Jourdain 
Illustrated  from  drawings,  prints  and  photographs 
(London,  New  York,  etc.:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  £3  3s.  net) 

WHETHER  it  was  the  love  of  pomp,  the  spur  of  pride,  or  the 
outcome  of  a  genuine  taste  for  the  arts,  that  prompted  that 
imperious  monarch  Henry  VIII  to  invite  so  many  artists 
and  craftsmen  of  foreign  birth  to  these  islands  may  never  be  entirely 
resolved.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  from  the  earliest  effective  years 
of  his  reign  the  native  idiom  in  architecture  and  decoration  were  to 
be  completely  eclipsed  by  new  modes.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
powerful  impact  of  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  as  embodied, 
first  and  above  all,  in  the  person  of  Torregiano,  whose  masterpiece 
the  monument  to  Henry  VII  and  Elizabeth  of  York  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  completed  in  15 19,  must  have  been  a  powerful  inspiration  to 
all  artists,  immigrant  or  otherwise.  Miss  Jourdain  enumerates  other 
Italians,  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  great,  amongst  them  Benedetto  da 
Rovezzano,  who  was  entrusted  by  Wolsey  with  the  design  for  his 
tomb,  under  which  he  was  not  destined  to  lie,  but  'which  was  not 
to  be  inferior  in  workmanship  or  cost  to  that  of  King  Henry  VII.' 
But  besides  the  Italians,  whose  influence,  as  Miss  Jourdain  says,  was 
'partial  and  transient,'  a  much  more  considerable  influx  of  foreigners 
came  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  no  one  needs  reminding  of  the 
immense  influence  exercised  over  the  arts  in  this  country  by  Hans 
Holbein,  who  first  came  here  from  Basle  in  1526. 

The  Flemish  immigration  became  a  flood  during  Henry  VIII's 
reign,  so  much  so  that  riots  burst  out  in  London  among  the  English 
craftsmen,  who  complained  that  they  could  'scarce  get  any  living,' 
and  in  their  resentment  looted  the  houses  of  the  foreigners.  This, 
however,  had  no  effect,  and  workmen  and  wares  continued  to  pour 
into  the  country  by  way  of  Antwerp,  to  such  an  extent  that  by  about 
1568,  the  annual  importation  of  such  commodities  as  jewels,  wrought 
silks,  tapestry,  glass,  small  objects  made  of  metal,  and  furniture 
amounted  to  more  than  200,000  pieces.  As  these  foreign  imports  were 
favoured  and  encouraged  by  the  English  aristocracy,  there  is  small 
wonder  that  our  native  craftsmen  were  completely  overwhelmed. 

'The  surprising  thing,'  says  Miss  Jourdain,  'about  this  considerable 
influx  of  foreigners'  (mainly  from  Italy  before  1532)  'is  that  it  did 
not  affect  the  architecture  of  England.'  That  is  so  far  true  in  that  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  large  and  important  buildings  would 
be  immediately  demolished  in  favour  of  new  styles,  and  the  author 
cites  Nonsuch  (then  newly  built)  as  an  example  of  'Gothic  fabric 
mounted  with  Renaissance  statues  and  bas-reliefs  with  Italian 
detail.'  Foreign  influence  in  architecture,  however,  was  not  long  to 
be  delayed.  As  Miss  Jourdain  tells  us,  'The  largest  and  most  complete 
early  Renaissance  work  [in  England]  in  spirit  and  execution  is  the 
screen  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,'  which  from 
internal  evidence  must  have  been  erected  between  1532  and  1536. 
By  the  1570s  the  publication  of  the  Flemish  and  German  pattern 
books  of  Bluom,  Dietterlin  and  De  Vries  were  freely  in  use  by  the 
foreign  settlers  here,  especially  those  of  De  Vries,  whose  Architectura, 
issued  in  !  "(77-  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Low  Country  design  in 
England,  first  observable  in  Wollaton  House  (1580),  to  become  the 
predominant  style  here  in  the  early  Seventeenth  Century. 

When  we  pore  over  Miss  Jourdain's  enlightening  book  and  note 
the  illustrious  names  of  foreign  artists  who  enriched  this  country's 
inheritance  with  some  of  their  finest  works,  we  are  reminded  that  we 
owe  them  an  unrepayable  debt.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I  the  seed 
sown  by  such  Frenchmen  as  Solomon  and  Isaac  de  Caux,  architects, 
Sueur,  sculptor,  and  the  Italian  Francesco  Fanelli, 
irne  richer  fruit,  had  not  its  maturing  been  checked 


It  would  seem  that  no  detail  of  interior  decoration  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  erudite  and  industrious  author  in  this  splendid  volume 
which  covers  three  centuries  of  decorative  art  and  which  she  hopes 
to  follow  up  with  a  similar  one  on  the  furniture  of  the  same  period. 
No  work  comparable  in  usefulness  and  price  is  available  to  the 
student.  Large  and  well-produced  photographs,  clear  in  detail  and 
admirably  chosen,  numbering  close  upon  two  hundred,  some  of  which 
are  in  colour,  Comprise  every  feature  of  interior  decoration,  from 
early  wall-painting,  panelling,  papering,  carving,  plaster-work, 
windows,  stair-cases,  chimney-pieces,  doors  and  door-cases,  stucco 
work  and  everything  necessary  to  knowledge  throughout  the  changes 
of  taste  down  to  the  year  1830.  The  chapters  indicate  these  under 
the  following  headings.  Decoration  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  1500-1650: 
The  Late  Stuart  Period,  1650-1720  :  The  Early  Georgian  Period,  1720-1770  : 
The  Classical  Revival  of  the  later  Eighteenth  Century,  1760-1820  and  the 
Regency  Period  and  Revived  Gothic,  1790-1830.  In  these  are  made  clear 
the  succeeding  changes  in  taste  and  style,  including  such  exotic 
influences  as  the  Chinese  which,  mingled  with  the  revival  of  Gothic 
fashions,  produced  such  fascinating  oddities  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
Brighton  Pavilion  and  the  temporary  phases  of  Egyptian  and  Pom- 
peian  flavourings.  A  few  American  subjects  relevant  to  the  author's 
exposition  have  been  provided.  A  careful  study  of  this  book  will 
reward  every  reader  in  search  of  information  on  English  interior 
decoration. — H.  G.  F. 

MEDIEVAL  GLASS  AT  ALL  SOULS  COLLEGE 
By  F.  E.  Hutchinson,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A. 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  Illustrated.  21s.  net) 
A  LL  SOULS  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
X\  Chicheley,  W  orandum  as  well  as  ad  studendum,'  in  1437.  The 
glazing  of  its  windows  must  have  been  put  in  hand  without  delay, 
as  the  accounts  for  1441  record  payments  to  John  Glasier  of  Oxford 
(whose  surname  was  doubtless  occupational)  and  to  'the  servant  of 
John  Prowte  glazier,'  the  which  Prowte  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
identical  with  John  Prudde  of  Westminster.  Despite  the  ravages  of 
time,  bygone  neglect,  and  man,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  glass 
made  by  these  craftsmen  (and  their  assistants)  has  survived  at  All 
Souls,  where  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquaries  at  intervals 
since  Richard  Symonds  noted  it  'between  December  1643  and 
April  1644,  when  the  Royalist  army  was  in  the  City  in  winter 
quarters.'  More  than  one  restoration  of  the  glass  is  traceable,  notably 
that  by  Clayton  &  Bell  in  the  eighteen-seventies.  Fortunately, 
documentation  of  the  windows  is  tolerably  complete,  thus  forming  a 
valuable  basis  for  modern  investigation. 

The  book  under  review  has  itself  a  history.  Initiated  in  1935  by 
the  late  G.  M.  Rushforth,  F.S.A.,  the  study  was  developed  from 
his  notes  by  Canon  F.  E.  Hutchinson,  after  whose  death  the  book 
was  seen  through  the  Press  by  'a  younger  colleague,'  Dr.  E.  F.  Jacob, 
who  fully  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Christopher  Woodforde, 
himself  an  outstanding  authority  on  ancient  stained  glass.  This 
collaboration  has  resulted  in  a  thorough  and  a  discriminating  survey 
of  the  glass  as  now  existent.  If  something  in  the  structure  of  the  book 
suggests  a  superlative  'guide,'  uncommonly  useful  to  have  with  one 
when  visiting  All  Souls,  its  importance  as  a  scholarly  record  of  the 
glass  gives  it  a  wider  value.  Whether  regarded  as  a  catalogue,  or  as  a 
contribution  to  medieval  stained-glass  studies  in  general,  this 
beautifully  produced  volume,  with  its  excellent  array  of  illustrations 
in  colour  and  monochrome,  merits  respectful  commendation. 

Though  all  of  fifteenth-century  date — apart,  that  is,  from  restora- 
tions and  replacements — the  glass  listed  varies  much  in  character 
and  quality.  Broadly  speaking,  it  falls  into  two  main  categories,  that 
by  John  Glasier  (and  his  'servants')  maintaining  an  older,  less 
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sophisticated  tradition  than  that  supplied  by  the  more  modish 
'Prowte.'  Aesthetically,  'Prowte's'  glass  is  considerably  the  more 
accomplished,  though  the  entire  range  is  of  very  appreciable  interest. 
Such  an  array  of  Saints  and  Bishops,  Kings  and  Doc  tors  is  impressive 
even  in  Oxford,  though  the  present  reviewer  is  disillusioned  to  learn 
that  though  John  of  Gaunt's  figure  is  original,  the  head  (so  familiar 
from  an  engraving  by  George  Vertue)  was  replaced  by  a  nineteenth- 
century  substitute. 

As  to  a  comment  that  'The  Norman  dynasty  was  never  popular 
in  the  historical  memory  of  the  English  people,'  it  may  be  assumed 
that  this  refers  to  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
widespread  later  interest  in  'Norman  blood.'  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  such  evidence  as  that  in  Harl.  2169,  a  well-known  Book  of 
Arms,  which  if  later  than  the  All  Souls  glass  is  still  well  within  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  and  which  begins,  boldly  enough,  in  Oswald 
Barron's  transcription  of  it  in  The  Ancestor,  with : 

'Thys  Wylyam  dowke  of  Normandy*. •:.  As  bakrs  olde  makyth  mencyun. 

By  just  tytyll  and  by  hys  chewalreve.  Made  kvnge  by  quonqwest  .  .  .' 
— F.  G.  R. 

LA  STATU  AIRE  DE  TELL  EL  AMARNA 
By  Prof.  C.  De  Wit,  Professeur  d'egyptologie  a  l'lnstitut  Superieur 
d'Histoire  de  l'Art  et  Archeologie  (Kunsthistorisch  Instituut),  Anvers 
(Antwerp:  Slandaard  Boekhandcl.       Ir.    I'xli;  I 

TELL  EL  AMARNA  is  the  dream  of  a  man,  no  doubt  unbalanced 
in  himself,  the  dream  of  a  united  empire  beneath  .1  monotheistic 
faith,  the  basis  of  which  was  truth.  Here  is  the  'Pure'  truth  of  a  new 
reform  carried  to  extremes,  as  opposed  to  the  old  'false'  truth  as 
prescribed  by  ancient  tradition  and  which  had  proved  infallible 
through  experience  and  had  in  fact  made  Egypt  what  she  was.  At 
the  head  of  a  vast  empire  built  up  by  strength  and  statesmanship, 
emerged,  through  the  intrusion  of  foreign  ideas,  the  weakness  of 


what  might  almost  be  described  as  a  socialistic  experiment — an 
experiment  that  failed  and  brought  that  empire,  that  it  had  intended 
to  uphold  and  bind  together,  tottering  to  its  destruction. 

Almost  the  whole  story  of  the  'City  of  the  Horizon'  shines  in  the 
sculpture  of  those  brief  and  troublous  times.  The  ungainly  figures 
of  the  'heretic'  Pharaoh  Akhnaton,  the  first  clumsy  results  of  a 
sculptor  suddenly  confronted  by  an  order  of  the  'God-King'  to 
represent  him  as  he  really  was.  The  shattering  of  a  2,000-year-old 
tradition  and  the  gradual  flowering  into  perfection  of  an  art  as 
strange  to  Egypt  as  it  was  new,  to  die  as  quickly  as  it  was  achieved, 
never  to  be  revived  again,  and  to  be  abhorred  as  a  thing  of  evil  for 
generations  to  come.  All  this  and  more  is  unfolded  to  us,  within  these 
pages.  And  as  for  living  portraiture,  from  where  else  may  we  see  the 
real  people  of  thirty  centuries  ago.  We  must  turn  in  particular  to  the 
studio  of  Thontmes  who  was  responsible  for  the  now  world-famous 
portrait  bust  of  Queen  Nefretiti.  It  was  this  court  sculptor  who 
gave  us  not  only  products  of  his  own  creative  genius  but  who  from 
the  heads  of  his  living  models  took  plaster  casts  to  serve  as  guides 
in  his  later  work  and  the  death-mask  of  a  queen  who  reigned  more 
than  3,000  years  ago. 

With  text,  bibliographical  notes  and  nineteen  plates,  the  very  full 
descriptions  of  which  alone  furnish  valuable  information,  we  have 
a  scholarly  work  which  may  be  followed  by  layman  and  student  alike. 

Especially  worthy  of  note  among  the  illustrations  arc  the  Royal 
Head  (Smenkhkara?)  37,  the  quartzite  head  of  Nefretiti  (without 
headdress)  39,  and  those  of  the  plaster  life-masks. — P.  G.  F. 

BRITAIN'S  BIRTHRIGHT 
By  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
(P.  R.  Gawthorne  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net) 

THE  British  way  of  life  has  been  more  dangerously  threatened 
both  from  without  and  within  during  the  present  century  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  proud  island  story.  Two  world  wars  and 
a  social  revolution  founded  on  an  alien  political  theory,  plus  mechan- 
isation run  riot,  have  left  their  scars  on  our  age-old  tradition,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  whether  the  impact  of  these  events  on  the  British 
spirit  is  superficial  or  whether  it  will  survive  this  tragic  century. 

Let  us  take  heart  in  the  reflection  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
master  whatever  crisis  has  come  upon  us;  and  one  does  not  need  to 
be  old  to  remember  many  grave  historic  moments  when  all  seemed 
lost,  but  thanks  to  the  genius  of  certain  leaders  and  to  the  courage 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  defeat  has  been  turned  into  triumph. 

At  the  end  of  his  learned  but  never  pedantic  book  Mr.  Roe  utters 
the  solemn  thought  that  'Britain  cannot  be  undone,  save  by  treach- 
ery or  by  her  own  slackness,  folly  or  connivance.'  It  takes  a  historian 
with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  things  to  design'  within  less 
than  a  hundred  pages  the  essential  facts  that  have  gone  to  build  the 
land  of  our  birth  and  to  tell  us  why  it  is  so  dear  to  us.  One  reason  is 
surely  in  its  slow,  wondrous  and  continuous  growth  from  generation 
to  generation  and  century  to  century,  and  another  is  that  reverence 
for  the  many  good  things  of  the  past  that  are  part  of  every  patriotic 
Briton's  sentiment. 

Nature  endowed  us  in  the  beginning  with  a  fundamentally  beauti- 
ful land  wherewith  to  express  a  native  intelligence  which  has  done 
more  than  any  other  to  civilize  not  only  ourselves  but  a  great  part 
of  the  world.  Roaming  through  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Northern  Ireland  Mr.  Roe  has  gathered  together  so  much  that  we 
love — natural,  architectural  and  ceremonial — that  the  book  is  an 
enchantment.  With  that  light,  brief  but  scholarly  touch  which  the 
author  has  made  his  own  he  reminds  us  on  every  page  of  the  im- 
mortal treasures  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  From  the 
debris  of  our  Romanized  centuries  to  the  Round  Pond,  Kensington 
Gardens,  with  two  members  of  the  youngest  gem  ration  surveying 
its  shining  water,  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  photographic  illustra- 
tions, many  in  colour,  chosen  with  exceptional  skill,  knowledge  and 
variety.  I  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  would  restore  and  inspire 
themselves  with  Britain's  imperishable  story,  and  especially  to  the 
many  foreign  visitors  who  will  be  our  guests  for  Festival  year. — A.  B. 
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CANALS,  B  \K(.l.s  AND  PE<  >PLE 
Written  and  engraved  by  John  O'Connor. 
(London:  Art  and  Technics,  ios.  6d.  net) 
'  TT  sometimes  happens  that  works  which  arc  entirely  artificial  in 

JL  their  origin  acquire  an  unintended  beauty.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
canals  of  Great  Britain.'  In  these  words  Mr.  O'Connor  introduces  his 
theme.  He  sets  out  to  prove  this  beauty  in  his  own  way  and  achieves 
his  aim  triumphantly.  A  more  picturesque  subject  would  be  hard  to 
discover  and  none  could  be  more  admirably  adapted  to  his  treatment. 
For  this  book  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  in  colour  engraving, 
printed  directly  from  the  artist's  originals:  the  black  from  the  wood 
or  key  block  and  the  colours  (yellows,  reds,  greens  and  blues)  from 
lino-cuts,  skilfully  arranged  with  the  text  on  full-sized  sheets  of 
sixteen  pages,  thus  avoiding  the  insertion  of  plates  and  resulting  in  a 
considerable  saving  in  cost. 

Even  less  than  the  canals  are  we  familiar  with  the  monkey  or 
'butty-boats'  and  the  folk  who  live  in  them.  And  so,  after  describing 
these  water-ways,  their  wherefore  and  how  to  find  them,  Mr. 
O'Connor  tells  us  how  the  monkey-boats  are  built,  launched  and 
decorated,  illustrates  their  odd  and  gaily  painted  furniture  which 
gives  them  something  of  the  appearance  of  floating  dolls'  houses, 
and  introduces  us  to  the  ways  and  doings  of  their  occupants. 

Although  the  title  announces  the  book  as  of  'barges,'  this  word  is 
really  a  misnomer.  Mr.  O'Connor  does  not  write  of  'barges.'  The 
word  'barge'  is  a  synonym  for  breadth  of  beam.  As  he  himself  tells 
us  on  p.  55,  the  difference  between  a  barge  and  a  canal  boat  is  one 
of  breadth,  the  latter  being  less  than  half  that  of  the  former.  Barges 
could  hardly  negotiate  these  land-locked  water-ways. 

Reading  this  delightful  book,  our  memories  are  charged  with 
regrets  that  horses  are  being  used  less  and  less  on  the  tow-paths, 
modern  boats  being  now  mainly  motor-powered,  though  the  horse, 
which  used  to  look,  and  indeed  was,  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole 
equipment,  still  has  to  come  to  the  rescue  in  cases  of  engine  break- 
down. 

It  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  especially  this  year,  that  a  much 
more  extensive  use  might  be  made  of  our  native  water-ways  which 
flow  through  such  scenes  of  rural  peace  as  the  author  describes. 

Artist,  printer  and  publisher  alike  arc  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
highly  successful  innovation  in  coloured  book  illustration. — E.  C. 

THE  LASCAUX  CAVE  PAINTINGS 
By  Fernand  Windels 
(London :  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  42s.  net) 

MODERN  photography  here  serves  devotedly  a  zealous  and 
open-minded  scholarship  of  art  and  prehistory.  When  a  new 
chapter  in  palaeolithic  cave  art  was  opened  in  1940  by  the  discovery 
of  the  now  famous  cave  of  Lascaux  in  the  Dordogne,  Mr.  Windels,  as 
a  skilled  photographer,  began  to  work  with  Professor  Henri  Breuil  in 
compiling  a  record  of  the  paintings.  For  the  first  time,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  infra-red  photography  was  applied  to  prehistoric  cave 
painting  to  elucidate  certain  questions  of  chronological  sequence,  as 
for  instance  where  paintings  and  engravings  are  superimposed  on 
others.  One  of  the  important  questions  settled  in  this  way  was  the 
later  date  of  certain  black  monochrome  bulls  that  had  been  super- 
imposed on  red  ones.  Most  of  the  black  monochrome  figures  seem 
closer  in  style  to  the  mature  'Magdalenian'  art  which  first  burst  upon 
modern  consciousness  with  the  discoveries  at  Altamira.  There  are 
animals  in  red  or  in  brown,  and  some  partly  red  and  partly  black  at 
I  .mm  aux,  bin  hoik-  that  suggests  the  sophisticated  finish  of  the  Font  de 
Gaume  polychrome  reindeer. 

However,  words  like  'mature'  and  'finish'  can  be  very  misleading 
without  much  qualification.  Most  of  the  art  of  Lascaux  is  crude  only 
in  the  materials  and  surfaces  available  to  the  artists.  It  touches  one  of 
'h<  peaks  o!  artistic  realism  through  the  same  gift  of  direct  and  non- 
concept  »al  vision  which  distinguishes  the  Magdalenian  art,  and,  for 
!at.  Roger  Fry  pointed  out,  the  art  of  the  African 
1  of  this  book  is  an  informative  record  of  the  best 


critical  opinion,  notably  the  Abbe  Breuil's,  and  Mr.  Windels  had  the 
collaboration  of  Mile  Annette  Laming,  a  French  prehistorian,  in 
writing  it.  This  English  translation  was  done  by  Mr.  C.  F.  C.  Hawkes, 
Professor  of  European  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
hundred  and  sixty  monochrome  illustrations  in  photogravure  and 
eight  pages  in  colour,  supported  by  such  a  text,  should  stir  the  most 
sluggish  imagination,  besides  leaving  an  undiminished  interest  in  the 
results  of  further  discoveries.  For  instance,  the  very  important 
question  of  period  is  necessarily  left  open.  There  is  at  least  a  possible 
range  of  fifteen  thousand  years  between  the  dates  for  Magdalenian 
art  (twelve  thousand  to  perhaps  twenty  thousand  years  ago)  and  the 
much  earlier  Aurignacian  period  to  which  Breuil  assigned  the  Lascaux 
paintings.  Aurignacian  work  might  well  be  thirty  thousand  years  old. 
But  among  otner  possibilities  which  would  throw  much  light  on  pre- 
historic art  is  that  of  finding  where  Aurignacian  and  Magdalenian 
may  overlap,  in  spite  of  the  intervening  Solutrian  period. 

The  best  recommendation  for  this  book  is  in  the  Preface  by  Pro- 
fessor Hawkes,  who  says: 

'Art-critics,  and  aesthetic  theorists,  will  scan  it  aesthetically,  as  they 
must,  without  blurring  their  eyes  too  frequently  with  questions  of 
magical  or  religious  purpose.  Anthropologists,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
theorists  of  psychology,  may  often  scan  it  as  a  document  for  magico- 
religious  attitudes,  without  paying  heed  to  it  as  art.  Yet  Lascaux  as  a 
hunters'  sanctuary,  and  Lascaux  as  a  monument  of  art,  are  of  the  same 
conception;  and  both  kinds  of  inquirer  will  gain  in  common,  I  think, 
from  this  publishing  of  the  material.' — R.  L.  M. 

MAPS  AND  MAP-MAKERS 
By  R.  V.  Tooley 
(London  and  New  York:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  Illustrated.  30s.  net) 

EVER  since  the  present  reviewer  made  an  amateurish  attempt  to 
colour  a  faithful  reproduction  of  an  antique  map  of  Sussex,  he 
has  had  a  healthy  respect  for  the  taste  and  skilled  technique  of  the  old 
professionals.  As  anyone  may  see  in  some  of  the  plates  in  this  delect- 
ably  mounted  book,  the  results  of  their  work  (at  its  best)  are  as  sure  as 
they  are  effective;  but  in  our  pleasure  at  the  decorative  quality  of  old 
maps,  dependent  on  other  matters  than  colour  alone,  we  must  never 
forget  that  they  were  meant  for  sterner  usage. 

Mr.  Tooley's  text  wastes  no  words  on  'olde-quainte'  atmosphere. 
As  becomes  the  work  of  an  authority  on  the  subject,  his  book  is  a 
reasoned,  documented  study  of  cartography  containing  a  quite 
amazing  amount  of  information  in  its  120  or  more  pages.  To  describe 
the  book  as  an  'introduction'  might  mislead  those  who  have  come  to 
accept  that  word  as  a  synonym  for  an  elementary  treatise.  Maps  and 
Map-Makers  is  compact  of  knowledge  and  research,  set  down  without 
superfluous  verbiage,  and  covering,  as  far  as  may  be  in  such  a  work, 
the  rise  of  cartography  in  the  earliest  times,  and  its  development  in 
many  lands.  Maps  Arabic  and  mediaeval,  maps  Italian,  German, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  French,  maps  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  Australia, 
and,  of  course,  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  are  all  considered  in 
detail.  England  properly  receives  a  goodly  share  of  attention,  in  view 
of  her  'brilliant  but  somewhat  unequal  history'  of  achievement  in 
map-making;  but  in  no  respect  does  Mr.  Tooley's  survey  lack  balance, 
and  his  selection  of  illustrations,  excellently  reproduced  in  colour  and 
in  monochrome,  is  in  itself  admirable.  There  are  folk  who  collect  old 
maps,  and  folk  who  would  like  to  do  so  if  their  crowded  wall-space  or 
their  packed  portfolios  would  allow  them  to  indulge  their  humour. 
To  collectors  (actual  or  potential),  or  to  students  whose  approach  to 
maps  is  otherwise,  this  book  is  confidently  recommended.  It  is  'just 
the  thing'  to  have  handy  on  one's  reference  shelves — and  just  the 
thing  to  be  looked  at  in  a  certain  mood  of  'browsing.'  Mr.  Tooley 
brings  his  survey  right  down  to  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  by  which 
time,  if  maps  had  certainly  become  a  lot  more  accurate,  they  had  also 
lost  an  indefinable  quality  which  seldom  fails  to  charm  us.  Be  it  added 
that  this  'charm'  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  modern,  avowedly  'dec- 
orative' map,  so  often  dependent  on  'amusement-value,'  whereas  the 
so-called  'quaintness'  of  the  old  cartography  was  a  deadly  serious 
matter. — W.  R. 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORK  OF  PAOLO  UCCELLO 
By  John  Pope-Hennessy 
(London :  Phaidon  Press.  30s.  net) 

UCCELLO  is  known  to  the  public  in  this  country  primarily  as  the 
painter  of  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery,  the  Rout  of  Son  Romano,  and  as  one  of  the  first  exponents  in 
art  of  the  new  science  of  perspective,  one  of  those  instruments  of  the 
Florentine  quest  for  reality  which  permeates  so  much  of  quattrocento 
painting.  And  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  this 
pursuit  of  realism  and  the  formal,  decorative,  indeed  almost  abstract 
quality  of  the  battle  picture,  which  arouses  curiosity  and  demands 
explanation.  The  question  of  his  career  and  development  also  leads 
one  rapidly  to  points  which,  at  first  approach,  are  surprising.  1  In  mgh 
born  in  1397,  and  therefore  of  the  same  generation  as  Masaccio  and 
Donatello,  with  whose  names  his  is  invariably  joined  in  literature,  all 
of  Uccello's  best-known  works  belong,  as  do  the  Rout  of  San  Romano 
panels,  to  the  1450's,  or  still  later,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hunt  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  which  belongs  probably  to  the  1460's.  The 
earliest  of  his  surviving  works,  the  frescoes  of  the  Creation  and  Fall 
in  the  Chiostro  Verde,  can  be  dated  no  earlier  than  the  mid  1430's, 
and  they  are  unfortunately  little  more  than  ghosts.  The  frescoes  of  the 
cloisters  at  San  Miniato  al  Monte,  rediscovered  in  1925,  are  dated 
by  Boeck  as  early  as  about  1425,  but  by  Marngoni,  Pudelko  and 
Pittaluga  about  1440,  which  latter  date  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy 
apparently  also  prefers.  The  da  lint;  of  the  later  Ireso  >cs  ol  the  Hood 
and  the  Drunkenness  of  Noah,  in  the  Chiostro  Verde  has  been 
placed  by  various  writers  anywhere  over  the  period  from  the  1430's 
to  as  late  as  1460.  This,  perhaps,  gives  some  notion  of  the  difficulties 
facing  the  writer  of  a  monograph  on  this  artist. 

One  should  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  conducts  his 
readers  with  unfailing  skill  through  all  the  marshes  and  forests  of 
scholarship  and  connoisseurship.  He  presents  in  his  Introduction 
a  lucid  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Uccello's  system  of  perspective, 
and  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied.  He  patiently  expounds  the 
meaning  of  the  damaged  frescoes  and  extracts  whatever  interest  they 
still  hold.  He  refers  to  all  the  relevant  documents,  and  provides  a 
clear  critical  summary  of  Uccello's  achiev  ement,  of  which  the  crucial 
sentences  should  be  quoted. 

'The  confusion  which  lias  dotted  criticism  of  die  painter  lrom 
Vasari's  time  down  to  our  own  is  due  in  part  to  misunderstanding 
of  Uccello's  contribution  to  the  development  of  pictorial  perspec  live 
and  in  part  to  abuse  of  the  term  "science."  for  his  originality  is  to  be 


sought  not  in  the  novelty  of  his  technique,  but  in  the  use  to  which  he  put 
it,  and  the  dualism  which  runs  through  his  work  is  not  between  art  and 
science,  but  between  two  imperfectly  reconciled  visual  traditions  and 
two  incompletely  synthesized' attitudes  to  art. 

'Like  some  settler  pressing  the  area  of  cultivation  on  into  the  bush. 
Uccello  extended  die  boundaries  of  painting.  Within  the  context  of 
the  fifteenth  century  he  was  an  innovator  intent  upon  the  task  of 
reducing  to  order  the  w  orld  .  .f  visible  ohenomena,  and  of  containing  it, 
in  all  its  bewildering  complexity,  within  the  confines  of  his  picture 
space.  But  with  the  passage  .,|  nine  ,  ,a,,\  el  the  symbols  he  employed 
in  the  interests  of  realism  have  ceased  to  appear  realistic' 

To  a  clear  mind  and  an  admirable  command  of  all  the  apparatus 
of  scholarship,  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  joins  the  .:<ie  gift  of  literary  style. 

The  full  and  most  valuable  catalogue  raisonnee  which,  with  the 
illustrations,  completes  the  book,  provides  summaries  of  the  often 
considerable  controversies  which  have  raged  around  particular 
pictures;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  does  not 
always  declare  his  own  opinions.  For  example,  though  the  panel  with 
five  portraits  of  the  founders  of  Florentine  art,  in  the  Louvre,  is 
included  in  the  list  of  works  by  Uccello,  the  catalogue  entry  leaves 
some  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  whether  the  author  really  believes  it 
to  be  Uccello's  work.  Again,  though  the  St.  George  of  the  Musee 
Jacquemart-Andre  is  included  among  Uccello's  works  in  the  cata- 
logue, the  introduction  refers  to  its  composition  as  'so  weak  and 
child-like  as  to  preclude  Uccello's  authorship.'  It  would,  however, 
be  too  much  to  expect  all  such  difficulties  to  be  neatly  cleared  away, 
and  Mi  .  Pope-Hennessy  and  his  publishers  should  be  ,  ongralulatc  d 
on  having  produced  a  monograph  that  will  be  extremely  hard  to 
improve  upon. — A.  C.  S. 

Reviews  of  The  Italian  Drawings  AT  and  XVI  Centuries  at  Windsor 
Castle;  English  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  other  volumes  from 
the  Phaidon  Press  will  appear  in  these  pages  in  due  course. 

THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE 
By  John  Steegman 
(London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  30s.  net;  New  York:  Charles  Scribners 
Sons.  Illustrated.) 

THIS  trimly  presented  book  is  symptomatic  of  an  age  which, 
having  done  its  level  best  to  destroy  the  old  country  life,  waxes 
nostalgic  over  its  remains.  Let  it  be  added  at  once  that  Mr.  Steegman 
is  in  no  sense  one  of  those  responsible  for  this  sorry  business.  He  has 
far  too  much  natural  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Indeed,  this  book 
of  his,  though  written  without  obvious  emotion,  amounts  to  a  swan- 
song  in  praise  of  the  old  and  comely  order.  His  main  object,  how- 
ever, is  here  to  trace  the  development  of  the  portraiture  of  country 
houses,  as  seen  by  artists  at  various  periods,  showing  how  the  genre 
developed  from  <  artography  or  something  near  it  to  topography, 
from  topography  to  landscape,  and  so  on  to  the  divers  idioms  of  the 
present. 

The  study  is  interesting  and  one  which  deserved  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Many  old  paintings  of  houses  have 
been  too  freely  dismissed  as  'quaint'  or  as  'mere  documents'  of  little 
or  no  aesthetic  importance.  Granted  that  such  criticism  is  not 
infrequently  justified,  there  is  still  no  reason  why  this  branch  of 
painting  should  have  been  less  noticed  than,  say,  pictures  of  prize 
cattle  or  of  sporting  events  by  the  less  successful  journeymen.  Nor 
is  it  a  branch  of  art  devoid  of  masterpieces.  To  claim  that  all  the 
pictures  illustrated  in  the  ninety -sev  en  excellent  plates  are  great 
works  of  art  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  even  in  the  less 
happy  cases  their  inclusion  is  warranted  as  a  demonstration  of  type 
or  mood,  to  say  nothing,  in  appropriate  instances,  of  antiquarian 
fitness.  In  a  book  which  figures  such  outstanding  works  as  Turner's 
Linlithgow  Palace  or  James  Ward's  ,S7.  Donat's  Castle,  the  omission  of 
so  great  a  painting  as  Constable's  Malum  Hall  seems  a  little  uncalled 
for;  though  undoubtedly  one  of  the  features  of  the  collection  is  its 
assemblage  of  less  familiar  works.  Desc  riptive  notes  on  the  houses 
depicted  are  supplied  by  Miss  Dorothy  Stroud,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  has  the  desirable  effect  of  calling  attention  to  a  branch  of 
painting  which,  if  by  now  somew  hat  of  a  Cinderella,  receives  a  fail- 
glass  slipper  from  Mr.  Steegman.     A.  P. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


THE  WORKS  OF  MAN 
By  Lisle  March  Phillipps 
New  edition,  with  illustrations.  1950 
(London:  Duckworth  &  Co.  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

THAT  a  work  of  this  nature  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  reissue 
almost  fifty  years  after  its  first  appearance  is  chiefly  a  testimony 
to  the  author's  fundamental  soundness  of  equipment  and  original 
critical  acumen. 

Principally,  but  not  entirely,  concerned  with  architecture,  it  is  a 
book  with  a  very  definite  idea  about  the  significance  of  art  in  the 
life  of  mankind.  Logical  in  its  consistency  and  lucid  in  its  treatment, 
it  has,  moreover,  a  literary  quality  which  materially  enhances  its 
value  and  helps  it  to  retain  the  position  it  earned  so  long  ago  as  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  art  and  the  interpretation 
of  social  history. 

For  those  to  whom  the  book  is  new  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
theme  of  the  author  is  the  proper  study  of  mankind — through  art. 
Quoting  Pope's  dictum  that  the  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  man, 
March  Phillipps  says  (I  am  here  condensing)  usually  the  help  of 
literature  is  invoked.  But  art's  testimony  is  both  living  and  true  and 
being  true  can  be  trusted,  since  art  in  its  great  creative  phases  is  an 
utterance,  an  embodiment,  of  the  ruling  thought  and  prevalent  con- 
viction of  an  age.  To  be  one  with  our  kind  is  a  human  instinct  best 
realized  through  the  study  of  art,  for  it  is  through  the  study  of  art 
that  we  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  mankind. 

Art,  he  postulates,  at  the  point  where  any  of  the  phases  have 
achieved  a  creative  standard  and  a  distinctive  style,  is  a  perfect 
image  of  life.  With  that  central  idea  consistently  held  to  he  surveys 
the  arts  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  and  later  phases, 
drawing  from  each  a  picture  of  the  life  and  times  which  produced  it. 
Without  going  into  detail  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  that,  by  the 
process  of  explanation  and  argument  he  adopts,  the  author  gives  us 
not  only  an  inspiring  picture  of  the  evolution  of  art,  but  also  a  clear 
insight  into  the  material  and  intellectual  limitations  which  con- 
trolled the  expression.  His  approach  is  essentially  philosophic  and 
constructive,  eschewing  all  considerations  of  aesthetic  values,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  eras  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  volume  is  augmented  by  a  sixteeii-pa^i-  sr<  tion  giving  as  many 
half-tone  plates  of  noted  works  of  art  throughout  the  ages,  and  an 
Introduction  by  Herbert  Read.  Even  without  these  we  should  have 
welcomed  the  reappearance  of  this  book  which,  in  the  days  of  our 
youth,  set  us  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  reliable  and  comprehensive 
attitude  towards  The  Works  of  Man  as  represented  in  his  art. — 
C.  G.  E.  B. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
By  H.  Heathcote  Statham 
Revised  by  Hugh  Braun,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(London  and  New  York:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

FOR  many  years  this  History  of  Architecture  has  been  in  great 
demand  by  students  and  amateurs  as  a  remarkably  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  whole  range  of  the  world's  architectural 
heritage.  There  are,  of  course,  other  good  books  covering  much  the 
same  ground,  but  none  is  superior  to  this.  Therefore  it  is  matter  for 
satisfaction  that,  after  being  long  out  of  print,  it  has  been  revised, 
brought  up  to  date  by  an  experienced  and  practising  architect  and 
republished.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that,  while  he  has  kept  all  the 
features  which  appealed  to  us  in  the  earlier  editions,  the  editor  has 
augmented  them  considerably.  Particularly  welcome  is  the  new 
chapter  which  Mr.  Braun  has  added  dealing  with  the  architecture  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  more  recent  times.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  its  new  guise,  this  text-book  will  earn  as  much  popularity  as 
it  did  away  back  in  19 12. 

For  a  book  of  its  size  it  is  remarkably  full  and  explicit,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  although  primarily  a  text-book,  it  will  find 
favour  with  the  ever-increasing  number  of  amateurs  who  interest 


themselves  in  architecture,  since  its  literary  quality  is  on  a  par  with 
its  scholarship. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

OUR  FURNITURE  THROUGH  THE  AGES 
By  Stanley  Howard,  F.V.I. 
(London:  The  Estates  Gazette,  Ltd.  Illustrated.  25s.  net) 

AT  first  impact,  this  book  strikes  pleasantly;  it  covers  a  lot  of 
.  ground ;  its  author's  love  of  his  subject  is  apparent.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  of,  in 
the  main,  happily  chosen  subjects,  the  book  affords  a  'jumping-off 
place'  for  a  beginner  in  need  of  an  introduction  to  styles  from  remote 
times  to  the  ne'ar  past  oWart  nouveau.  But  we  are  told  on  the  author's 
behalf  that  'It  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Stanley  Howard  to  produce  a 
book  covering  the  whole  period  from  the  occupation  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans'  (actually  an  understatement)  'to  the  present  day.'  The 
'vast  knowledge  of  the  subject  about  which  he  writes'  is  likewise 
commended;  and  Mr.  Howard  himself  declares  that  'every  effort 
has  been  made  to  depart  from  the  usual  "handbook  on  furniture",' 
and  to  present  a  story  'in  narrative  form,  with  humorous  touches  to 
enliven  its  telling.'  All  of  which  makes  one  eye  the  book  closely. 

Leaving  the  shade  of  Frederick  Litchfield  to  dree  its  own  weird 
about  the  first  quotation  above,  one  fastens  on  to  the  'humorous 
touches.'  Within  reason,  I  am  'all  for'  a  lively  handling  of  art  and 
antiquities.  Dullness  should  never  be  confused  with  scholarship. 
But  the  'heartiness'  of  Mr.  Howard's  literary  method  touches  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  is  at  times,  to  me,  intolerably  jocose.  For 
example,  a  drawing  of  the  famous  Elizabethan  bedstead  from 
Sizergh  Castle  is  accompanied  by  the  comment:  'One  can  quite 
imagine  the  difficulty  which  might  have  been  experienced  is  [sic] 
rising  despite  the  early  cup  of  tea  or  the  alarum  clock!'  And  of  the 
(so-called)  Chair  of  the  Venerable  Bede  at  Jarrow  we  are  told  that 
it  'looks  most  uncomfortable.' 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Howard  himself  misses  the  cream  of  the  jest, 
as  this  chair  of  a  Father  who  died  in  a.d.  735  not  improbably  belongs 
to  the  late  Fourteenth-early  Fifteenth  Century,  or  thereabouts — an 
opinion  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  now  advanced  for  the  first  time. 
True,  Mr.  Howard  defends  himself  against  such  criticism  by  observ- 
ing of  two  other  ancient  sieges — 'what  matter;  the  endeavour  here  is 
to  talk  about  early  chairs  and  who  is  there  who  can  substantiate  an 
exact  date  ? — so  why  not  be  frank  and  say  so.  They  are  both  definitely- 
early  types  of  chair.  .  .  .'  Let  me,  too,  be  frank  and  say  that  such 
remarks  are  unsuited  to  a  serious  work  on  antiquities. 

Mr.  Howard's  generalization  on  the  distinction  between  Court  and 
Livery  Cupboards  is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  have  made  any 
real  effort  to  solve  a  difficult  problem;  and  his  allusion  to  'The  stalls 
in  Westminster  Abbey'  serving  'as  a  good  example  of  the  merging 
of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles'  should  have  been  pointed  by  an 
indication  that  the  particular  stalls  he  means  are  in  Henry  VII's 
Chapel,  and  not  the  Victorian-Gothic  erections  in  the  Choir.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  celebrated  Dunmow  Chair  might  have 
been  given  its  provenance  (Fig.  72) ;  that  it  should  have  been  textually 
explained  that  'Henry  V's  Cradle'  was  not  slept  in  by  Henry  V;  that 
the  origin  attributed  to  the  linenfold  (page  50)  is  theoretical;  and  that 
the  reason  why  the  chest  in  Fig.  52  was  'ho  doubt  inspired  by  French 
Flamboyant'  is  that  it  happens  to  belong  to  a  well-known  type  of 
that  nationality  and  period. 

Mr.  Howard  shows  no  cause  for  his  statement  that  the  chair  in 
Fig.  21 1  is  'late  Sixteenth  Century.' He  asserts  that  the  'table-settle' — 
'sometimes  called  a  "Monk's  Bench"  '  (alas!),  and  presumably  by 
implication  the  Chair-Table  also,  were  'of  Cromwellian  inspiration.' 
They  were  not.  But,  passing  over  other  matters,  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
when,  on  pages  72-3,  I  came  upon  an  extract  from  that  dear  old 
novel  Phra  the  Phoenician,  advanced  as  a  sufficient  pen-picture  ofea  rly 
British  home-life! 

Not  to  leave  Mr.  Howard's  book  thus,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
parts  of  it  is  the  account  of  Bayford  House,  Hampstead,  built  by 
the  author's  grandfather,  Alfred  Bell,  in  the  'sixties.  To  those 
interested  (as  I  am)  in  the  vagaries  of  Victorian  Gothic,  Mr.  Howard's 
description  of  the  place  will  appeal. — F.  G.  R. 
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WHITEHALL  THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES 

By  George  S.  Dugdale,  M.A. 
(London:  Phoenix  House  Ltd.  Illustrated.  i8s.  net) 

ANTIQUARIES  (with  their  own  calendar  of  uncanonized 
.  'saints')  have  good  cause  to  venerate  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Garter,  and  have  thus  the  more  reason  to  welcome,  in  Whitehall 
Through  the  Centuries,  a  sound  and  informative  piece  of  work  by  a 
scion  of  the  old  stock,  Mr.  George  S.  Dugdale.  Lest  'sound'  and 
'informative'  savour  of  patronage,  one  hastens  to  repudiate  any  but 
their  precise  meaning.  Whitehall  Through  tin-  Centime  is  a  sterling 
performance,  well  constructed,  lucidly  stated,  distinguished  by 
accurate  observation  and  research.  Add  to  all  this  upwards  of 
eighty  cunningly  chosen  illustrations,  mainly  derived  from  the 
Lister  collection,  now  belonging  to  H.M.  Treasury;  add  to  that 
again  the  individuality  of  a  Phoenix  House  production,  and  one 

Withal,  its  effect  is  far  from  tedious.  Its  impression  on  the  present 
reviewer  is  akin  to  that  of  actually  walking  the  length  of  Whitehall, 
discussing  this  building  and  that,  and  'seeing'  those  of  yesterday  no 
less  vividly  than  those  now  in  being. 

Mr.  Dugdale  traces  the  history  of  the  area  from  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  when  it  was  known  as  York  Place,  as  being  the  official 
London  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  It  was  still  so  named 
in  Wolsey's  time,  of  which  we  have  a  reminder  in  the  'Wine-Cellar,' 
now,  by  an  engineering  triumph,  moved  intact  to  a  site  'almost 
directly  below  the  original.'  It  was  Wolsey's  fall  that  ended  York 
Place,  thenceforth  to  be  called  Whitehall,  though  why  so  is  uncertain. 
Mr.  Dugdale  favours  the  theory  of  a  'general  custom  of  naming 
any  festive  hall,  "the  White-Hall,"  rather  than  that  'white'  implied 
a  stone  building,  though  the  medieval  use  of  'alwite'  for  bright 
armour  might  be  worth  taking  into  comparative  account.  That  the 
famous  'Holbein  Gate'  (deplorably  destroyed  in  i;yi  was  designed 
by  Holbein  is  properly  discounted,  albeit  Mr.  Dugdale's  lootnote 
as  to  the  medallions  which  formerly  adorned  it  could  haw  I, cm 
usefully  augmented  by  reference  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard's  article 
Torrigiano  or  da  Maiano?  in  The  Connoissi  i  k  August,  icj'jcji.  Per 
contra,  Mr.  Dugdale-  has  unearthed  a  'new'  relerenc  e  lo  die  lire  whic  h 
ravaged  Whitehall  in  1697-8,  telling  how  'one  Holmes  a  Barber' 
picked  up  a  heavily  encrusted  object  whic  h  turned  out  to  1»  a  bust 
of  Wolsey  in  gold. 

That  Mr.  Dugdale's  book  is  no  mere  compilation  from  obvious 


sources  is  freely  apparent.  Even  the  lack  of  specific  allusion  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Scotland  Yard  is  suggestive  of  Mr.  Dugdale's 
unwillingness  to  occupy  space  with  familiar  material,  when  so  much 
else  demanded  critical  inquiry.  All  the  same,  I  had  hoped  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  footnoted  referenc  e  to  the  'full  history'  of  the 
Charles  I  statue  at  Charing  Cross.  This  romantic  tale  might  well 
have  been  retold  with  the  aid  of  material  known  to  Mr.  Dugdale  in 
his  capacity  as  Assistant  at  the  London  Museum;  and  the  statue 
itself  might  have  been  more  happily  illu  trated  than  in  the  modern 
drawing  used  in  the  book.  With  so  much  else  to  commend,  one  feels 
ungrateful  in  singling  out  such  minor  details.  So  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  his  readers  are  concerned,  Mr.  Dugdale's  survey  can  be 
claimed  as  the  last  word  (to  date)  on  one  of  the  world's  most  historic 
thoroughfares.— F.  G.  R. 


PARLIAMENT"  HOUSE 
By  Maurice  Hastings,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(London:  The  Architectural  Press.  Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net) 

OLD  Charles  Lee,  the  architect,  had  an  Office  Album  in  which 
he  pasted  drawings,  plans,  and  architectural  notes,  some  by 
himself,  some  by  men  he  had  known  and  worked  with.  Repton,  the 
elder  Pugin,  the  great  John  Nash  himself  are  among  those  represented 
in  this  album,  but  the  clou  of  the  collection  is  undoubtedly  a  set  of 
measured  drawings  of  the  mantelpiece  and  panelling  of  the  since- 
vanished  Star  Chamber.  The  room  itself  is  figured,  from  a  well- 
known  engraving  after  Billings,  in  Dr.  Maurice  Hastings'  book 
Parliament  House:  a  book  which,  quite  apart  from  its  190  first-rate 
illustrations,  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  as  a  work  of  reference 
and  as  a  joy  to  read.  In  days  when  'political  consciousness'  is  deemed 
a  virtue.  Dr.  Hastings'  account  of  the  actual  setting  of  Parliament 
is  more'  than  ever  timely.  Be  sides  giving  a  c  lear  account  of  '  The 
Chambers  of  the  House  of  Commons'  (and  certain  other  matters  as 
well),  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  latest  developments 
by  Sir  Giles  Gilbert  Scott,  his  text  clears  up  a  number  of  popular 
errors,  always  interestingly  and  not  without  an  underlying  sense  of 
humour. 

As  regards  the  setting  oft  he  (,  n.mons,  the  hi  I  motif  of  Dr.  I  tastings' 
theme  is  that,  despite  many  vicissitudes,  the  ground  plan  still  follows 
the  arrangement  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  for  many  centuries  the 
home  of  Parliament.  Regrettably,  the  old  St.  Stephen's  was  destroyed 
after  the  fire  of  1834,  though  the  Under-Chapel,  which,  as  Dr. 
Hastings'  warns  us,  is  wrongly  called  the  'Crypt  Chapel,'  survives 
in  a  much-renovated  form.  It  is  this  sort  of  comment  that  distinguishes 
Dr.  Hastings'  handling  of  his  theme  from  that  of  the  average  com- 
mentator. We  are  reminded,  too,  that  in  regarding  women  M.P.s 
as  a  modern  innovation,  we  are  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark.  'As 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I  four  women  were 
summoned,'  four  Lady  Abbesses  who  'sat  as  landowners.'  Again,  the 
'strip  of  carpet  in  front  of  the  Government  front  bench,  and  another 
one  in  front  of  the  Opposition  front  bench,'  beyond  which  no 
member  may  step  when  'on  his  feet,'  preserves  the  old  rule  that  a 
speaker  on  one  side  of  the  house  'must  not  be  within  two  swords' 
length  of  members  on  the  other  side.' 

One  especially  appetizing  comment  is  tucked  aw.u  in  a  footnote 
'To-day  when  the  Members  have  passed  the  Tellers  they  bow  their 
heads  for  no  apparent  reason.  The  tradition  is  that  ...  in  olden 
days  .  .  .  members  wore  hats  adorned  with  large  feathers,  and  they 
could  not  pass  through  the  doorway  in  the  screen  .  .  .  without  lower- 
ing then  heads.'  It  would  be  helpful  here-  to  know  what  is  meant  In 
'olden  days'  before  one  blindly  assents  to  those  feathers  but  it  were 
a  pity  to  discountenance  a  colourful  memory. 

As  to  the-  responsibility  for  the  design  of  Harry's  'new'  Palace, 
Dr.  Hastings  gives  due  value  to  the  younger  Pugin,  and  brackets  the 
two  men's  portraits.  Pugin's  bears  his  shield  with  the-  oiseau  sable, 
to  which  picturesque  allusion  was  made-  by  benjamin  I'errey.  That 
this  bearing  is  all-of-a-piece  with  the  mood  be  hind  the-  'new'  buildings 
is  undeniable.  And  be  it  added  that  they  at  the  least  have  dignity, 
and  at  the  most  a  touc  h  of  genius.     F.  G.  R. 
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NORWEGIAN  PEASANT  ART 
Women's  Handicraft 
(Norsk  FolkekunsO 
By  Halfdan  Arneberg 
(Fabritius  &  Soenners  Forlag.  £3  15s.) 

THE  arts  of  weaving,  embroidery  and  tapestry- making  have  very 
old  roots  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  We  hear  already  of  fine 
hangings  in  heathen  temples  and  we  find  some  fragments  of  beautiful 
tapestries  showing  horses,  men  and  houses,  etc.,  in  the  Osebergs 
burial-mound  from  about  a.d.  840.  Other  tapestries  depict  Vikings 
with  their  ships,  and  later  on  scenes  from  the  Crusades.  These  arts 
were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  we  find  an  epitaph  on  a  runic 
stone  raised  by  a  mourning  mother  over  her  dead  daughter  in  which 
she  calls  her  'the  hand-cleverest'  woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
author  of  this  book  points  out  with  pride  that  the  famous  Bayeux 
tapestry  in  Normandy  shows  how  much  interest  and  skill  were 
inherited  by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Northmen.  (Yet  we  must 
remember  that  beautiful  tapestries  were  also  woven  in  Saumur,  in 
France,  during  the  Tenth  Century.)  These  tapestries  reveal  a  purely 
Norwegian  character  from  the  very  first — probably  owing  to  the 
isolated  geographical  position  of  Norway — though  some  faint  influence 
from  the  East  may  be  traced  (we  sometimes  find  pomegranates, 
lilies,  the  eight-petal  rose,  etc.,  in  the  patterns). 

This  is  really  a  book  about  the  home — perhaps  we  should  say 
about  women's  contribution  to  the  home — because  it  covers  only 
women's  work:  weaving,  embroidery,  lace-making,  etc.  It  somehow 
makes  one  realize  what  'home'  meant  to  the  people  of  the  North.  In 
the  south  the  sun  and  the  blue  sky  make  the  home  seem  less  impor- 
tant, but  in  Norway,  with  its  long  cold  winters,  lonely  dark  forests, 
where  danger  is  never  far  away,  the  home  is  the  one  place  of  comfort, 
warmth  and  safety,  and  all  efforts  are  directed  towards  making  it 
beautiful. 

The  women's  day  is  filled  with  hard  work,  loneliness  and  even 
anxiety.  But  in  the  evening,  with  the  menfolk  at  home,  the  children 
safely  in  bed  and  the  fire  blazing,  pleasure  comes.  Harsh  reality 
loosens  its  grip  and  the  imagination  comes  into  its  own.  Embroidery 
or  weaving  is  a  great  joy.  Great  care  and  much  planning  are  required. 
Materials  are  both  scarce  and  precious.  You  must  both  spin  your  own 
wool  and  dye  it  yourself.  Roots,  leaves  and  mosses  give  lovely  colours. 
The  author,  by  the  way,  doubts  whether  the  old  Scandinavians 
could  produce  indigo  from  the  roots  of  the  Isatis  Tinctoria,  as  has 
hitherto  been  believed.  He  thinks  this  dye  was  procured  from  foreign 
sources. 

Tapestries  were  of  course  also  woven  for  the  churches.  Often  they 
depict  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  evil  and  the  forces  of  God, 
and  the  blessed  church  bells,  which  can  drive  out  the  Evil  One,  are 
clearly  visible.  For  the  home  were  woven  hangings,  cushions,  bed- 
spreads, tablecloths,  etc.  And  of  course  they  wove  and  embroidered 
their  own  national  costumes.  Each  part  of  the  country  has  its  own 
traditional  dress,  and  there  are  among  the  illustrations  some  beautiful 
examples  of  these.  The  women's  costumes  are  naturally  more 
elaborate,  but  there  are  some  attractive  neckbands  (Plate  55)  and 
wristbands  for  men's  shirts.  What  betrothed  girl  does  not  embroider 
a  shirt  for  her  future  husband!  Even  the  homespun  stockings  are 
made  attractive  by  embroidery  ( Plate  20). 

This  book  covers  the  period  between  1650  and  1850,  but  it  also 
gives  a  brief  survey,  in  both  text  and  illustrations,  of  earlier  times. 
The  Eighteenth  Century-  was  the  peak  period  of  women's  handicraft. 
Then  came  industrial  development  and  with  it,  unfortunately,  a 
falling-off  in  handicraft.  The  author  hopes,  however,  that  this 
publication,  with  its  wonderful  illustrations,  will  revive  pride  in  the 
ancient  traditions  and  reawaken  the  old  sense  of  beauty  and  thus 
improve  and  refine  taste  in  industrial  design.  It  would  be  a  real 
tragedy  if  all  these  rich  treasures  of  beauty  and  skill  should  be 
neglected  or  forgotten. 

The  chief  interest  in  Norwegian  handicraft  was  in  weaving  and 
embroidery.  Knitting  and  crocheting  were  not  so  popular.  Pillow 
lace  was  certainly  made,  likewise,  in  later  times  of  course,  embroidery 
on  net  and  applique.  An  interesting  and  attractive  hai:dic  raft  that 


one  finds  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  is  plaiting.  It  is  mostly 
employed  on  ornamental  towels  or  table-runners.  The  material  is 
linen.  When  the  embroidery  is  finished  the  ends  are  plaited.  The 
threads  of  the  weft  are  drawn  out  and  the  remaining  threads  of  the 
warp  are  plaited  in  strands  of  four  threads  into  elaborate  patterns. 

The  colours  are  beautiful — perhaps  a  little  sombre  compared  with 
the  gay  and  bright  Swedish  colours — but  they  are  delicate,  warm  and 
harmonious.  The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  excellent.  There  are 
eighty  full-page  plates,  half  of  them  coloured.  The  text  is  Norwegian, 
but  the  legends  for  the  plates  are  in  English.  May  the  author  succeed 
in  his  purpose  of  saving  this  wonderful  heritage  of  beauty  and  taste 
for  future  generations! — L.  C. 


TWO  well-produced  books  in  the  series  of  Holbein  Art  Books  issued 
by  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  in  this  country  for  the  Holbein 
Publishing  Company  of  Basel,  are  Flemish  Master  Drawings  of  the 
XVII  Century  and  French  Master  Drawings  of  the  XIX  Century.  The 
selection  is  admirable,  most  of  these  fine  drawings  being  little  known 
to  English  amateurs,  and  the  method  of  reproducing  them  by  helio- 
gravure eminently  suitable  to  the  rendering  of  the  graphic  media, 
chalk  pencil,  wash  and  pen.  This  gives  a  greater  verisimilitude  to 
the  originals  than  reproduction  by  the  usual  screen  process. 

THE  Official  souvenir  programme  of  the  London  Season  of  The  Arts, 
1 95 1,  priced  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Lund  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 
The  introduction  has  been  written  by  Sir  Ernest  Pooley,  Chairman 
of  the  Council.  Special  contributions  are  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Sir  Malcolm  Sargent,  Ivor  Brown,  Dame  Ninette  de  Valois  and  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark,  in  the  order  here  given. 


THE  THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA  GALLERY 
AT  CASTAGNOLA 

{Continued  from  page  1 20) 

The  four  hundred  pictures  so  absorb  the  attention  that  one  is 
inclined  to  overlook  the  other  subjects  of  art,  such  as  statues,  ceramics, 
furnitures  and  tapestry  beginning  with  the  St.  Mark's  Lions  of 
Venice  flanking  the  entrance. 

Among  the  Italians  of  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries 
the  works  of  Donatello,  Duccio,  Giovanni  da  Pisa  and  of  both  Delia 
Robbias  should  not  be  missed. 

Switzerland,  and  more  especially  the  town  of  Lugano,  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  in  their  keeping  such  a  host  of  treasures,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  Baron  Thyssen  for  his  munificence  in  making  such  a 
unique  collection  available  to  the  public. 

English  visitors  are  all  too  prone  to  consider  and  treat  Switzerland 
as  the  'playground  of  Europe'  and  are  mostly  oblivious  of  the  artistic 
treasures  which  are  accumulating  more  and  more  in  this  haven  of 
peace.  E.  Gordon  Spencer. 


JOHN  CONSTABLE'S  'LOCK' 

[Continued  from  page  75) 

of  composition  and  his  habit  of  mind.  Just  as  one  finds  in 
some  playwrights  and  novelists  from  Shakespeare  down- 
wards that  a  certain  problem  of  psychology  or  of  situation 
will  preoccupy  them  for  some  years  and  exact  expression 
from  them,  so  one  finds  Constable  spending  years  on  the 
solution  of  a  single  theme,  which  for  him  was  'the  language 
of  the  heart' — 'silvery,  windy  and  delicious.'  In  The  Lock, 
The  Glebe  Farm,  The  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  most 
obvious  cases,  one  watches  the  effort  towards  perfection 
of  the  man  who  had  declared  his  determination  'to  drive 
my  nail  home.' 

But  where  is  Lot  76? 
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THE    'ROSPICLIOSI    CLAUDE'    :    BY    CLAUDE    LORRAIN  IN  THE   POSSESSION  OF   MESSRS.   FRANK  T.  SABIN 
1600-1682  :  ENGRAVED  IN  THE  LIBER  VERITATIS,  NO.  31 
OIL    OX    CANVAS,    3S    INCHES     x     28i    :  PAINTED  FOR 

CARDINAL  ROSPICLIOSI,  AFTERWARDS  POPE  CLEMENT  IN  PARK  HOUSE,  iU  I  LAND  GA1  E,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 


IN   THE   AUCTIO  ROOMS 


By  T.  P.  GRIEG 


PAIR  OF  CHELSKA  FIGURES  («.<>!.]>  AM  link  I'l  KI   H;u\I  THE  HUGO 

PITMAN   COLLECTION:    SOLD   AT   CHRISTIE'S    FOR    £945:    (£504    IN  19451 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

CHRISTIE'S  successful  sale,  on  January  19th,  of  pictures  by 
old  masters,  together  with  a  few  works  by  modern  artists, 
from  the  celebrated  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the 
Bedfordshire  home  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  recorded  in  the  previous 
issue  of  the  connoisseur,  was  followed,  on  January  26th,  by  one  of 
an  interesting  series  of  cloud,  tree,  sunrise  and  sunset  studies  by 
John  Constable.  This  collection,  comprising  twelve  drawings  and 
forty-six  paintings  in  oils  (mostly  on  paper  and  of  small  size),  was 
sold  in  twenty-six  separate  lots,  and  realized,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Alec 
Martin,  the  auctioneer,  the  wonderful  total  of  £9,355.  These  studies 
were  sent  for  sale  by  Sir  Frank  Newson-Smith,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1943-44,  in  whose  family  they  had  been  for  many  years. 
Had  they  been  offered  at  auction  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they 
would  not  have  brought  more  than  about  £1 ,000.  The  highest  price, 
£1,102  ios.,  was  given  for  a  study  in  oils  (on  paper)  of  tall  trees  in  a 
landscape  I fU  in.  •  11  J  in.').  (  fiber  oil  paintings  on  p. ipei  im  ludcd 
one  of  a  stream  with  a  bank  of  trees  (similar  size),  which  fetched  £861  ; 
a  study  of  cumulus  clouds  (10  in.  X  13^  in.),  £787  ios. ;  a  woody 
landscape,  with  tall  trees,  and  a  figure  in  the  foreground  (n  '  in.  • 
'3  m-)>  £651  ;  and  a  sketch  of  an  old  barn  (9  in.  X  15  in.),  £546. 
A  study  of  clouds,  and  one  of  cumulus  clouds  over  a  landscape,  on 
canvas  (each  6  in.  X  10  in. — on  one  mount),  made  £672;  two  cloud 
studies  on  one  mount  (51-  in.  X  8|  in.  each),  £420;  and  three  studies 
of  sunset  on  one  mount  (each  \\  in.  X  6t  in.),  £378.  The  drawings 
included  a  stud)  of  landscape  and  sky,  in  water-colour  (5  in.  ■  8  in.), 
which  fetched  £157  ios.;  and  two  of  sailing  boats,  and  a  landsc  ape 
with  a  windmill  (each  6^  in.  X  gl  in.),  £168;  and  £105  was  paid 
for  three  small  pencil  sketches  of  Hadley  Castle,  Portland  Harbour,  and 
a  landscape.  Works  by  other  artists,  from  various  sources,  brought 
this  day's  sale  up  to  £12,928. 

On  February  2nd  a  pair  of  small  paintings  <>|  'Venetian  archways, 
with  figures,  by  Guardi,  sold  for  £588;  a  slightly  larger  pan.  Two 
Red  Indians  in  a  Canoe  stalking  a  Deer,  and  Two  Red  Indians  killing  a 
Deer  in  a  land  si  a  p,  .painted  by  C.  Ki  ic  ghc  ill  al  Ouehc  ■<  in  t86l,  made 
£525;  Picking  Cherries  and  The  Morning  Ride,  a  pair  attributed  to 


Charpentier,  £262  ios.;  and  .1  Croup  of  '■  a/i,  1 s  conversing  round  a 
Table,  by  Jacob  Duck,  £168.  The  sale-  on  February  gth  included 
three  story-telling  works  by  the  igth/goth-ccntury  Turin  born  artist, 
Francois  Brunery,  who  studied  in  Paris  under  Gerome.  The  first, 
Les  Amateurs  de  Cravures  :  the  interior  if  the  Arli\l',\  home  with  visitors 
admiring  engravings,  realized  £693;  the  second.  The  Cardinal's  Birthday, 
£588 ;  and  the  third,  The  Cardinal  ofRheims.  £252.  On  February  23rd 
Brunery  was  again  represented  by  La  Visile  du  Fiance,  which  fetched 
£262  ios.  Pictures  by  other  artists  in  this  sale  included  a  tiny  panel, 
attributed  to  A.  Durer,  showing  The  Virgin,  seated  in  a  walled  gulden, 
holding  the  Infant  Saviom ,  with  figures  and  buildings  beyond,  which 
brought  £325  ios.;  a  garden  party  scene,  by  H.  Andrews,  £241  ios.; 
and  Maree  basse  a  Etaples,  by  W.  de  Gegerfelt,  £178  ios.  On 
March  2nd  A  Visit  to  the  Antique  Sim/,,  painted  by  the  Flemish  artist, 
Jean  Carolus,  in  1878.  (hanged  hands  at  £262  ios.;  and  £126  was 
paid  for  a  small  water-colour  drawing,  Les  Petit  Poulets,  by  Swiss 
painter,  S.  Freudenberger.  On  March  9th  an  attractive  panel, 
The  Soiree,  painted  by  Manuel  (  '..  A.  Bejarano  at  Seville  111  1U77, 
made  £598  ios.;  Changing  Pastures,  by  E.  M.  Wimperis,  £157  ios.; 
The  Chief  a  panel  by  L.  Deutsch,  £189;  Lettre  <T Amour,  by  F.  Brunery, 
£273;  and  £567  was  paid  for  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour  drawing 
depicting  a  farmyard  scene  with  haymakers  building  a  rick,  with 
pigs,  poultry  and  chickens  at  a  pool  in  the  foreground. 

Finally,  on  March  16th,  auction  honours  were  again  paid  to  the 
Quebec  artist,  C.  Kriegholl.  when  £504  was  given  for  a  small  frozen 
river  scene,  with  cottage,  sleigh  and  figures,  in  Lower  Canada, 
painted  in  1856.  Works  by  other  artists  in  this  sale  included  A  Quai 
on  the  Seine,  Paris,  by  the  modern  French  painter,  G.  de  Mittis,  which 
fetched  £441  ;  an  unframed  picture  of  a  woman  seated  on  a  cliff, 
by  1  lugn  Birgei  (  188(1  .  £_>.]  1  Ins.;  a  small  work  by  August.'  Hagborg 
(who  died  in  1852),  of  a  peasant  woman  on  the  cliffs,  £210;  and 
Deer  in  the  Snow,  by  Bruno  Liljefors,  £168. 

The  first  of  the  year's  picture  sales  at  Sotheby's,  January  24th, 
included  an  interesting  series  of  eleven  small  water-colour  drawings 
of  West  Country  scenes  by  T.  Rowlandson,  which  realized  a  total  of 
£841 — the  top  price,  £250,  was  given  for  a  scene  in  the  Delabole 
Slate  Quarry,  Cornwall,  with  a  gioiip  ol  men  trimming  the  stone,  and 
others  operating  a  winch;  and  £210  was  paid  for  a  view  from  the 
beach  at  Polruan,  near  Fowey,  Cornwall.  Among  drawings  by  other 
artists  was  a  set  of  four  fox-hunting  subjects,  in  pencil  and  water- 
colour,  by  Henry  Aiken,  which  soK  fin'  £',40;  Cloiiceslei  Cathedral : 
with  the  Ruins  of  St  Catherine's  Church,  in  the  foreground,  in  water- 
colour,  by  Peter  de  VVint,  £160;  and  A  View  in  Cambridge,  by  R.  B. 
Harradcn,  /,mo.  On  |anuan  31st  the  1  a t.ilt igue  included  a  few  nld 
master  works  belonging  to  the  late  Mrs.  A.  V.  Horsfield,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  Conway  of  Allington.  Among  these  was  a  small  panel 
of  The  Dead  Christ  in  the  Tomb  with  the  Emblems  of  the  Passion,  by 
Vincenzo  Foppa,  which  changed  hands  at  (<r,<u  / //<  Madonna  and 
Child  Enthroned,  with  two  angels  making  music  beneath  a  golden 
arc  h,  by  the  same  artist  '(formerly  on  panel,  but  later  transferred  to 
canvas),  £700;  two  works  attributed  to  Giorgione,  The  Shepherds 
discover  the  In/ant  Pans  at  Mount  Ida,  and  The  Shepherds  hand  the  Infant 
Paris  to  his  Nurse  (formerly  on  panel,  but  transferred  to  canvas  after 
1912),  fetched  £550  and  £r,oo  respectively;  and  a  G.  F.  Maineri 
small  panel  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  Saints  Cosmos.  Damian. 
Ceorge  and  Eustace,  made  £(ioo.  From  other  sources  came  a  late 
fifteenth-century  Brussel  School  small  panel  of  The  Virgin  feeding 
the  Infant  Christ,  seated  in  a  lands,  ape  w  ith  a  castle  on  a  rock  to  the 
right,  and  a  farmstead  to  the  left,  which  realized  £1,400;  a  larger 
panel,  an  lied  at  the  top.  of  7  he  Annum  ia/ion.  by  (  fiovanni  del  liiondo 
(formerly  in  the  chapel  at  Pienza,  near  Siena),  £400;  a  painting  of 
a  view  across  a  broad  valley,  wilh  peas. nils  on  a  hill  path  and  a 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  CARTOON,  IN  COLOURED  WASH  AND  BODY  COLOUR: 
BELIEVED  TO  BE  BY  RAPHAEL    SOLD  RECENTLY  AT  SOTHEBY'S  FOR  £980 

hunt  nearing  a  manor  house,  by  J.  Siberechts,  £300;  and  St.  Sebastian 
being  tended  by  the  Holy  Women,  by  G.  A.  Pellegrini,  £340.  On 
February  28th  a  fragment  (15^  in.  X  16J  in.)  of  a  cartoon,  in  coloured 
wash  and  body-colour,  attributed  to  Raphael,  showing  a  half-length 
figure  of  a  nude  child  clinging  to  the  skirt  of  a  woman,  sold  for  £980. 
This  fragment  is  very  close  in  style  to  the  Royal  cartoons,  designed 
for  the  Vatican  tapestries,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This 
sale  also  included  a  large  painting  for  a  triptych,  by  Nicolas  Froment, 
the  centre  showing  the  Empty  Cross  with  two  adoring  Angels  in  Flight, 
while  in  the  wings  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Francis  are  seen  presenting 
two  members  of  the  Perussis  family  of  Avignon.  This  realized  £600. 
A  small  panel  of  a  river  scene  with  a  windmill  on  a  bastion,  by  Jan 
van  Goyen,  signed  and  dated  1645,  sold  for  £440;  a  Hubert  van 
Ravesteyn  painting  of  a  porcelain  dish  with  walnuts,  a  stoneware 
bottle  and  other  objects  on  a  marble  ledge,  £280;  and  a  pair  of 
Dutch  canal  scenes,  by  Jan  Storck,  £420.  On  February  21st  an 
impression  of  Sir  Muirhead  Bone's  etching,  A  Spanish  Good  Friday. 
Ronda,  fetched  £130. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

AT  the  time  of  writing  (March  19th)  the  most  interesting  of 
J\.  Christie's  1951  sales  in  this  market  was  that  held  on  March  15th. 
The  outstanding  piece  here  was  a  pair  of  Chelsea  porcelain  figures 
of  a  gardener  and  his  girl  companion  (10J  in.  high),  each  seated  on 
flowering  tree  stumps,  supporting  in  their  arms  oval  baskets  with 
pierced  borders,  and  bearing  the  gold  anchor  mark.  These  figures 
belonged  to  Mr.  Hugo  Pitman,  who  had  given  £504  for  them  in  the 
R.  W.  M.  Walker  sale  at  Christie's  in  July,  1945.  They  now  changed 
hands  at  £945.  Other  properties  in  this  March  sale  included  a  Bow 
figure  of  a  pheasant  perched  on  a  flowering  tree  stump  (6J  in.  high  J, 
which  sold  for  £378;  a  Sevres  oval  jardiniere,  with  foliage  handles 
at  the  sides,  painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers  on  an  apple-green 
ground  ( 1 1  £  in.  wide) ,  £204  1 5s. ;  a  Chinese  famille-rose  dinner  service 
of  167  pieces  (Ch'ien  Lung  period),  enamelled  with  baskets  of  flowers 
and  detached  sprays,  the  borders  with  bamboo  and  floral  festoons, 
£787  i  os.;  and  a  pair  of  early  K'ang  Hsi  famille-verte  ewers  of 
hexagonal  bottle  form  (10  in.  high),  with  raised  panels  enamelled 
with  utensils  and  emblems,  the  handles  with  bamboo  markings  on  a 
yellow  ground.  £367  10s.  A  pair  of  late  Louis  XV  parquetry  com- 
modes (43  in.  wide),  each  fitted  with  two  deep  drawers  and  supported 


on  moulded  square  legs  of  slight  cabriole  form,  stamped  P.  H. 
Mewesen,  realized  £567;  a  Tabriz  carpet  (15  ft.  X  1 1  ft.  7  in.),  woven 
with  equestrian  warriors,  animals  and  flowering  plants,  £409  10s. ; 
and  a  Persian  silk  carpet  (9  ft.  8  in.  X  6  ft.  11  in.),  worked  with 
animals,  birds  and  flowering  trees,  £357.  The  day's  total  was  £12,1 12. 
On  February  1st  a  Meissen  porcelain  tea  and  coffee  service  of  thirty- 
three  pieces,  painted  with  figures  in  river  landscapes  and  quayside 
scenes,  made  £173  5s.;  and  a  Louis  XV  mantel-clock,  enclosed  in  an 
ormolu  drum-shaped  case  supported  by  a  bronze  standing  figure  of 
a  boar,  on  ormolu  base  (19J  in.  high),  £220  10s.  On  March  8th,  a 
pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  card  tables  (36  in.  wide),  with  serpen- 
tine-shaped folding  tups,  on  square  chamfered  legs  carved  and  gilt 
with  latticework  in  relief  and  with  scroll  foliage  angle  brackets,  sold 
for  £609;  a  centre  table,  en  suite  (34  in.  wide),  with  pierced  gallery 
to  the  rectangular  top,  £346  10s. ;  a  set  of  six  Chippendale  mahog- 
any chairs  and  a  pair  of  armchairs,  with  waved  top  rails  to  the  backs 
terminating  in  paper  scrolls  and  carved  with  rosette  medallions  and 
with  pierced  splats,  on  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  £588;  a 
pair  of  George  I  walnut  armchairs,  w  ith  pierced  and  interlaced  vase- 
shaped  splats,  the  top  rails  carved  with  wave  ornament,  on  cabriole 
legs  and  club  feet,  £220  10s. ;  a  satin-wood  commode,  of  Sheraton 
design,  with  break  front  (48  in.  wide),  fitted  with  a  drawer  in  the 
frieze  and  cupboards  below,  £204  15s.;  an  English  eighteenth-cen- 
tury black  lacquer  cabinet  (41  in.  wide),  with  four  long  drawers 
below,  entirely  decorated  with  Oriental  figures,  pagoda  buildings, 
landscapes  and  flower  sprays  in  gold  and  colours,  £304  1  os. ;  a  George  I 
walnut  bureau-cabinet  (43  in.  wide),  with  rectangular  mirror-pan- 
elled doors  to  the  upper  part  and  two  short  and  two  long  drawers 
in  the  lower  section,  on  shaped  bracket  feet,  £204  15s.;  a  pair  of 
Chippendale  mahogany  armchairs,  with  fluted  concave  arm  supports, 
on  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  upholstered  in  floral  red 
damask,  £199  10s. ;  a  serpentine-shaped  mahogany  commode,  of  the 
same  period,  fitted  with  three  long  drawers,  on  shaped  bracket  feet, 
£178  10s. ;  a  Heppleu  hite  mahogany  ' Pembroke'  table  (33^  in.  wide), 
with  oval  flat  top,  on  turned  and  fluted  legs,  £152  5s.;  and  twenty 
Meissen  porcelain  figures  of  monkey  musicians,  £283  10s. — the  com- 
plete set  of  this  monkey  band  consists  of  thirty-four  pieces. 

Antiquities  and  ethnographical  art  formed  the  subject  of  the  first 
of  Sotheby's  1951  sales.  This  took  place  on  January  17th  and  18th 
and  included  an  interesting  Anglo-Saxon  gold  finger-ring  (bezel 
^  in.  diam.),  with  border  of  gold  pellets,  some  missing,  and  in  centre 
fine  gold  cell  work  representing  an  eagle's  head  holding  a  ring  in  its 
beak,  on  a  ground  of  blue  enamel,  found  near  Canterbury.  This 
went  to  the  British  Museum  for  £280.  Another  Canterbury  find  was 
a  late  tenth-century  'coin  brooch,'  the  largest  of  its  kind  known 
(3  in.  diam.),  which  consists  of  twelve  concentric  rings  of  alternate 
beaded  and  twisted  silver  wire  framing  a  portrait  medallion  in  cast 
silver.  This  realized  £300.  The  Birmingham  Museum  paid  £130 
for  a  seventh-century  B.C.  Corinthian  bowl  and  cover,  the  buff 
ground  decorated  with  an  animal  frieze  (1 1  \  in.  high,  12  in.  diam.). 
The  highest  bid  of  the  sale,  however,  was  that  of  £620  made  for  a 
Greek  black  figure  vase,  decorated  with  Europa  and  the  Bull  (18  in. 
high),  circa  520  B.C.  This  vase  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Canino 
in  1825  and  presented  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. An  Attic  fifth-century  B.C.  bronze  figure  of  a  trotting  horse, 
wearing  a  hogged  mane  (5  in.  high,  6  in.  long),  sold  for  £440;  and 
an  Egyptian  (probably  Middle  Kingdom)  portrait  head  of  a  young 
prince,  sculptured  in  diorite,  wearing  the  lock  of  eternal  youth  and 
artificial  beard  (9  in.  high),  £420.  On  January  19th  an  early  Vic- 
torian needlework  carpet  ( 1  1  ft.  4  in.  X  12  ft.  2  in.),  designed  with 
panels  of  flowers  and  butterflies  on  a  cream  ground,  divided  by 
lozenges  and  stars,  fetched  £380;  a  Sheldon  seventeenth-century 
cushion  cover  (385  in.  X  23^  in.),  woven  with  The  Circumcision  of 
Christ,  £200;  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  a  Persian  silk  rug  (6  ft.  4  in. 
X  4  ft.  4  in.),  woven  with  medallions,  flowers,  exotic  birds  and 
fabulous  beasts;  and  an  early  eighteenth-century  walnut  secretaire 
cabinet  (43  in.  wide),  the  upper  part  with  shaped  bevelled  mirror 
doors,  the  lower  section  with  two  short  and  two  long  drawers,  also 
made  £200.  On  January  23rd  a  set  of  Chinese  ivory  figures  of  The 
Eight  Immortals,  their  attributes  all  complete,  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period   (10  in.  high),  fetched  £220;  and  a  seventeenth-century 
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Imperial  Chinese  ivory  seal,  carved  with  a  mass  of  five-clawed 
dragons  among  curling  clouds,  £100.  On  January  30th  one  of  two 
known  examples  of  a  Chelsea  porcelain  Chinoiserie  group  in  white, 
after  Boucher,  of  a  Chinese  woman  looking  down  at  the  figure  of  a 
small  Chinese  boy,  who  is  about  to  play  with  a  cat  (9^  in.  high,  with 
raised  anchor  mark)  changed  hands  at  £720.  Other  Chelsea  pieces 
included  a  rare  group  of  The  Virgin  and  Child  !i ]  in.  high),  the  Virgin 
seated  with  her  right  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  Child,  who  stands 
on  a  globe  showing  a  map  of  the  New  World,  which  brought  £320; 
and  a  very  rare  figure  of  a  peasant  woman  (7 \  in.  high,  red  anchor 
mark),  holding  at  her  left  side  a  basket  filled  with  grapes,  on  a  square 
base  with  applied  flowers,  £380.  A  pair  of  St.  Cloud  porcelain  candle- 
sticks in  white,  the  candle  nozzles  modelled  under  Chinese  influence 
in  the  form  of  an  opening  lotus  flower,  supported  on  tree  trunk  shafts 
with  applied  flowers  terminating  in  circular  rock-work  bases,  one 
modelled  with  a  hound  attacking  a  rabbit,  the  other  with  a  hound 
barking  at  a  cat  (gf  in.  high),  realized  £310;  and  a  pair  of  Stafford- 
shire figures  of  boxers,  Tom  Cribb  and  Molyneux  (9  in.  high),  £130. 
On  February  2nd  a  pair  of  George  I  pier  glasses,  each  with  bevelled 
plate  and  carved  wood  and  gesso  frame  surmounted  by  swan-neck 
cresting,  surmounted  by  a  cartouche  carved  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  feathers  and  eagle  heads  (34  in.  wide,  50  in.  high),  made 
£325;  and  two  Regency  cabinets  (28  in.  wide,  45  in.  high),  with  the 
original  painted  decoration  simulating  rosewood,  the  doors  repre- 
senting pleated  silk,  £170;  while,  on  February  6th,  a  translucent 
jade  figure  of  an  elephant,  gaily  caparisoned  wearing  a  cushion 
howdah  and  saddle  cloth  (6  in.  long,  3 J  in.  high),  of  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period,  brought  £155.  On  February  8th,  a  Fabcrge  bell-push 
of  egg-shape  (3  in.),  the  light  Siberian  jade  body  enclosed  in  a 
gem-set  gold  cagework  of 'C  scrolls,  supported  on  three  feet,  made  by 
Michael  Perchin,  fetched  £240;  and,  on  February  16th,  a  glass 
baccarat  paperweight,  the  central  mushroom-shaped  bouquet  of 
pink,  blue,  yellow  and  green  florettes  centred  by  a  butterfly  cane, 
enclosed  by  a  turquoise  overlay  cut  with  seven  'prmties,'  sold  for 
£390;  another,  showing  a  snake  lying  coiled  on  a  quartz  rock  ground, 
£325;  and  £320  was  paid  for  a  ruby  flash  overlay  specimen,  with 
red  and  blue  entwined  garlands  enclosing  silhouette  canes  of  animals 
and  a  central  cluster  of  florettes.  On  February  20th  a  very  rare  and 
interesting  pair  of  Bow  porcelain  equestrian  groups  (9 J  in.  high), 
one  showing  a  man  playing  a  drum  while  balanced  on  two  horses, 
the  other  representing  the  man  standing  between  the  two  horses, 
with  a  foot  in  each  stirrup,  the  base  of  each  inscribed  'Price's  Horse- 
manship,' changed  hands  at  £850 — in  1947  the  pair  brought  £720. 
Price,  a  celebrated  horseman,  began  to  give  equestrian  and  trick- 
riding  displays  in  1760  at  Dobney's  Bowling  Green  in  Islington, 
which  was  a  tea-garden  with  bowling-green  attached — he  is  said 
to  have  made  £14,000  by  his  breakneck  tricks.  The  February  20th 
sale  also  included  an  attractive  coloured  Chelsea  figure  (red  anchor 
period)  of  a  nurse  with  a  child  (7J  in.  high),  taken  from  the  model 
'La  Nourrice,'  attributed  to  Bertelemy  de  Blenod,  Fountainbleau, 
which  fetched  £750;  a  set  of  Worcester  armorial  knives  and  forks 
(twenty-eight  pieces),  the  pistol-shaped  handles  decorated  with 
sprays  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  the  arms  of  the  Stanton  family, 
£600;  a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  cooks,  the  man  holding  a  dish  with 
two  trussed  fowls,  the  woman  carries  a  dish  with  a  leg  of  mutton,  on 
flower-encrusted  bases  (7  in.  high),  circa  1757,  £380;  and  a  rare 
Meissen  Italian  Comedy  group  (7J  in.  high),  by  J.  J.  h'aendlei. 
Columbine  seated  on  rockwork  and  playing  a  lute,  with  Scaramouche 
seated  at  her  side  singing,  £390.  On  February  23rd  an  Agra  carpet 
(21  ft.  X  15  ft.),  with  a  warm  rose  field  woven  with  a  pattern  of 
flowers  and  lcals  stems,  made  /,;{.|o;  and  an  Amri  tzar  carpet  (24  ft.  ■ 
I  ",  ft.),  with  an  all-over  design  of  si  rolling  floral  stems.  1  entted  b\ 
lobed  and  patterned  medallion  with  hanging  lamps,  enclosed  l>\ 
golden  spandrels  and  with  an  inscription  panel,  £280.  On  Febru- 
ary 27th  a  very  fine  and  rare  pair  of  English  pewter  Communion 
flagons,  of  tapering  cylindrical  form,  on  hollow  moulded  foot,  the 
cover  of  muffin  shape  with  flanged  knop,  erect  thuinbpiece,  and 
curved  handle  (14^  in.  high),  which  changed  hands  at  £260.  Each 

flagon  bears  the  inscription  '1634/St.  Marye  Northgate  Tl  tas 

Gilbert  and  William  Wootton/Church  Wardens  1 V,  emb,  13th.' 
These  were  formerly  the  property  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary, 
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Northgate,  Canterbury,  and  they  are  described  and  illustrated  by 
the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Cotterell  in  the  connoisseur  for  October,  1923 
(pp.  98  and  99).  The  collection  of  old  English  glass,  belonging  to 
Sir  Hugh  Dawson,  brought  a  total  of  £3,280  at  Sotheby's  on 
March  6th — the  top  price,  £270,  was  given  for  a  fine  late  seventeenth- 
century  goblet,  the  large  straight-sided  bowl  decorated  with  a  band 
of  trailed  chain  ornament,  and  'nip't  diamond  waies'  round  the  base, 
resting  on  a  massive  'tear'  knop  above  a  short  baluster  stem  (1  if  in. 
high,  6 \  in.  diam.).  Finally,  on  March  9th,  a  rare  Queen  Anne 
lacquer  secretaire-cabinet  of  unusually  small  size,  the  upper  part 
enclosed  by  a  bevelled  mirror  door,  the  interior  painted  with  an 
eagle  and  a  border  of  the  Hundred  Antiquities,  while  the  lower  section 
is  fitted  with  a  cupboard  and  four  drawers  (73  in.  high,  24  in.  wide), 
sold  for  £953;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  secretaire-cabinet  (only  19J  in. 
wide  and  63  in.  high),  the  upper  part  enclosed  by  an  arched  mirror 
door,  with  five  oak  and  walnut-lined  drawers  below,  on  moulded 
plinth  and  bracket  feet,  £820;  a  Queen  Anne  needlework  covered 
wing  chair,  the  walnut-cabriole  legs  carved  with  'wings'  and  with 
pad  feet,  the  cover  worked  with  a  pattern  of  large  peony  flowers 
and  foliage,  £440;  an  early  eighteenth-century  wing  chair,  the 
needlework  cover  designed  in  gros-  and  petit  point  and  point  d'Hongroise 
with  a  lady  in  contemporary  costume  in  a  garden,  with  flowers, 
fruit,  animals  and  a  building  in  the  background,  the  walnut  frame 
with  cabriole  legs  joined  by  stretchers.  ]'>:  and  a  set  of  six  Aubusson 
tapestry  panels,  woven  after  Oudry  with  verdue  scenes  of  wild  duck, 
pheasants,  cranes  and  a  turkey  on  the  four  smaller  panels,  the  two 
larger  panels  with  a  pointer  setting  at  a  cock  pheasant  by  a  fountain, 
and  a  water  spaniel  attacking  a  heron,  /,'7<><>. 

SILVER 

THE  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  added  to  its  treasures 
at  Christie's,  on  March  14th,  when  its  representative  gave  £620 
for  an  attractive  silver-gilt  steeple  cup  and  cover,  bearing  the  maker's 
mark.  (.'./?.  in  monogram,  the  date  letter  for  1626,  and  weighing 
18  oz.  13  dwt.  This  came  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Henrietta  C.  Tarleton.  The  Corporation  of  boston,  Lincolnshire, 
also  made  an  addition  to  its  collection  by  paying  /.'480  for  a  silver-gill 
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tazza,  on  spreading  foot,  the  border  repousse  and  cased  in  high  relief 
with  animals,  birds,  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  centre  engraved  with 
a  coat-of-arms  and  the  inscription,  Ex  dono  Georgii  Caborne  gent, 
bearing  the  maker's  mark,  T.G.  in  a  dotted  circle,  probably  1662 
(40  oz.).  This  piece  was  originally  the  property  of  the  Boston  Cor- 
poration, and  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  their  plate  in  1837  by 
William  Garfit,  of  Boston,  great-grandfather  of  the  present  vendor, 
Mr.  L.  Garfit  Wilson.  The  donor  of  the  tazza,  George  Gaborne,  was 
Town  Clerk  of  Boston  in  1653,  Mayor  in  1654,  and  Town  Clerk 
again  from  1661  to  1668.  Other  properties  in  this  Christie  sale 
included  a  two-handled  porringer  and  cover,  on  moulded  rim  foot, 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  engraved  with  matted  acanthus  foliage, 
by  Robert  Cooper,  1685  (33  oz.  14  dwt.),  which  sold  for  £340;  a  pair 
of  two-handled  oval  soup  tureens  and  covers,  each  on  four  lions' 
mask  and  paw  feet,  by  William  Fountain,  1809  (274  oz.  18  dwt.),  £280; 
a  pair  of  tea-caddies  and  sugar  bowl,  by  Edward  Wakelin,  1753 
(53  oz.),  £250;  twenty-four  dinner  plates,  with  shaped  gadrooned 
rims,  by  Thomas  Heming,  1765  (395  oz.),  £380;  a  two-handled  oval 
tray,  on  four  palm-leaf  feet,  by  Paul  Storr  (152  oz.  3  dwt.),  £290;  a 
circular  teapot,  sugar  basin  and  cream  jug,  each  on  gadrooned  foot, 
by  the  same  maker,  1815  (gross  weight  64  oz.  16  dwt.),  £260;  and  a 
plain  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover,  on  moulded  foot,  with  double 
scroll  handle,  the  domed  cover  with  baluster  finial  and  scroll  thumb- 
piece,  by  John  Rand,  1  705  (33  oz.  14  dwt.),  £210.  A  Danish  silver-gilt 
cylindrical  peg  tankard,  on  three  dolphin  feet  with  double  tails 
joined  to  the  body,  the  flat  cover  with  thumbpiece  of  similar  form 
to  the  feet,  with  scroll  handle,  by  Jorgen  Stilche,  Copenhagen,  1671 
(49  oz.  7  dwt.),  brought  £480;  and  £330  was  paid  for  a  South 
German  or  North  Italian  fifteenth-century  silver-gilt  figure  of  a  lion 
sejant,  with  detachable  head  and  finely  chased  deep  mane,  the  tail 
upcurved  between  the  legs  (2  oz.  1  dwt.).  The  day's  total  was  £10,955. 
In  Christie's  sale  on  January  24th  a  French  silver-gilt  toilet  service, 
chased  with  festoons  of  flowers,  scrolls  and  foliage  on  plain  and 
matted  grounds,  by  Aucoc  aine  a  Paris  (weight  of  silver,  1,045  oz.), 
realized  £580;  an  English  silver  feather-edged  pattern  table  service, 
1799,  1 8 1 5,  etc.  (weight  of  silver,  333  oz.  15  dwt.),  £200;  and  a 
two-handled  tray,  on  four  feet,  with  shaped  moulded  border  chased 
with  foliage,  1825  (178  oz.  7  dwt.),  £150.  On  February  14th  an 
oval  cake  basket,  on  pierced  scroll  foliage  feet,  with  trelliswork 
swing  handle.  1757,  probably  by  William  Solomon  (49  oz.  13  dwt.), 
made  £160;  a  plain  oblong  tray,  with  gadrooned  rim  and  handles, 
by  Edward  Edwards,  1 8 19  (94  oz.),  £150;  and  a  King's  pattern  table 
service,  1821,  etc.  (233  oz.  5  dwt.),  £185. 

Sotheby's  sale  on  February  1st  included  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
a  lion  sejant  (affronte)  spoon,  the  deep  fig-shaped  bowl  engraved  on 
the  back  with  the  initials  D.R.,  while  on  the  stem  is  the  maker's 
mark,  a  fringed  S.  and  the  date  letter  for  1525.  This  spoon,  which 
changed  hands  at  £550,  appears  to  be  the  earliest  lion  sejant  with 
the  full  London  marks  to  be  sold  at  auction.  £550  was  also  paid  for 
an  Irish  ewer,  by  Thomas  Boulton,  the  pyriform  body  engraved  with 
the  Royal  Arms  and  a  strapwork  of  stiff  foliage  on  a  tooled  ground, 
the  spout  fluted  and  chased  underneath  with  a  shell  and  a  leaf,  the 
re-curving  scroll  handle  with  a  quatrefoil  at  the  base  in  'card-cut' 
work,  and  the  domed  cover  edged  with  gadrooning  and  surmounted 
by  a  finial  springing  from  a  medallion  (49  oz.).  A  punch  bowl,  of 
hemispherical  form,  engraved  below  the  moulded  rim  with  a 
decoration  of  diaper,  shells  and  scrolls,  resting  on  a  circular  moulded 


foot,  by  John  Swift,  1740  (50  oz.  1  dwt.).  brought  £400;  a  Monteith, 
on  circular  gadroon  foot,  with  lion-mask  drop  handles,  by  John 
Leach,  1699  (74  oz.  18  dwt.),  £300;  a  set  of  four  Brunswick  table 
candlesticks  of  small  size,  with  massive  baluster  stems  and  moulded 
bases,  circa  1740  (61  oz.  19  dwt.),  £240;  eighteen  English  three-prong 
dessert  forks,  1710,  etc.  (18  oz.  12  dwt.),  £170;  and  eighteen  dessert 
spooas,  with  rat-tail  bowls,  1719-20  (24  oz.  3  dwt.),  £150. 

At  Phillips,  Son  and  Xeale's  on  March  1 6th,  in  a  sale  totalling 
£7.130,  a  parcel-gilt  oval  two-handled  tea  tray,  on  four  chased 
supports,  engraved  with  the  Royal  Arms  of  England,  incorporating 
the  quarterings  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  within  borders  of 
bunches  of  grapes,  foliage  and  scrollwork,  by  Benjamin  Smith,  1807 
(236  oz.),  sold  <pr  £670;  a  silver-gilt  three-piece  tea  service,  engraved 
with  similar  arms,  by  Paul  Storr,  1808  (76  oz.),  £410;  a  set  of  sixty 
meat  plates,  with  shaped  borders  and  reeded  edges,  engraved  with 
a  coat-of-arms,  by  Robert  Garrard,  1816  (1,225^  oz.),  £850;  seven 
oval  meat  dishes,  with  reeded  borders,  circa  1809- 1816  (645  oz.), 
£387 ;  a  set  of  four  plain  oval  dishes  and  covers  with  rustic  handles, 
by  Robert  Garrard,  1816  (220  oz.),  and  four  old  Sheffield  warmers 
with  liners,  £245;  a  plain  oval-shaped  bread  basket,  with  two  scroll 
and  foliated  chased  handles,  by  Paul  Storr,  1798  (7 1  ^  oz.),  £155; 
a  circular-shaped  soup  tureen,  on  four  scroll  feet,  with  two  entwined 
rustic  handles,  by  the  same  maker,  1829  (108  oz.),  £130.  Knight, 
Frank  and  Rutley's  sale  on  February  8th  included  a  set  of  four 
candlesticks,  with  foliated  reeded  stems,  beaded  borders  and  square 
bases,  1776  and  1777,  by  Henry  Hallsworth  (92  oz.  15  dwt.),  which 
fetched  £150. 
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"South  African 
Sherry  for  me 
every  time 

So  I've  converted  you,  too,  then? 
You  certainly  have!    Do  you  remember  you  told 
me  to  look  specially  for  the  fine  South  African 
sherries.    Since  then  I've  found  some  which  are 
just  exactly  to  my  taste. 

And  don't  you  find  them  easy  on  the  pocket,  too? 

That  means  something  these  days! 

Yes,  how  is  it  they  can  send  us  such  remarkably 

good  wines  at  such  a  reasonable  price? 

Well,  there  are  two  reasons :  that  amazing  climate 

of  theirs  at  the  Cape,  and  then  the  Preferential 

Duty. 

No  wonder  South  African  Sherry  is  becoming 
so  popular,  then. 

It  deserves  to  be.  Do  you  know  they've  been 
making  wine  in  South  Africa  for  nearly  300  years. 
With  all  that  experience  behind  them  and  the 
splendid  organization  they  have  now  built  up, 
they're  able  to  produce  the  very  highest  quality. 
Their  really  fine  wines  are  matured  for  many 
years  before  they're  shipped  to  this  country. 
/  suppose  we  can  now  say,  then,  that  South  Africa 
is  one  of  the  leading  wine  producing  countries? 
Well,  wouldn't  you  say  it  was,  from  the  taste  of 
this  sherry?    Let  me  fill  your  glass ! " 
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96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Note.— Telephone  No.  is  now  TRAFALGAR  3578  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:   HOLBORN  3936  Cables:   PHIZ.  LONDON 


175-6    NEW  BOND    STREET,  LONDON o  0  PARIS  &  NEW  YORK 


TESSIERS 


Three  fine  specimens  antique  silver  and  objets  part 

of  the  work  of  26  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Peter  Carl  Faherge  '  relets:  Tessierke  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone:  Mayfair  o45S 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC      •      RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


720    Fifth    Avenue,    New  York 
PURCHASERS   OF   FINE   PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Correspondents:  DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Ltd.,  301,  Grand  Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2 


ENKHUIZEN  ON  THE  ZUIDER  ZEE,  HOLLAND  l>\  V.  ( :.  DOMMKRSEN.  1887.      Panel  32      20  inches 

Light  blue  sky  and  sea,  with  colourful  group  of  figure*  in  foreground,  the  whole  scene  beautifully 
heightened  In  the  evening  sunshine.     J  most  impressive  example  by  this  well-known  DuUh  artist 

THE    BURY  ART   GALLERIES,   30  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  W.l 

 .   Tel:  WHItrhall  9245   —  ■ 


OLD    CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Figure  of  the  Bodhisattva,  Pu-tai  Ho-shang, 
seated,  his  left  hand  holding  a  rosary .  The 
robe  enamelled  in  green  and  decorated  with 
medallions  in  yellow,  overglazc  blue  and 
rouge  de  jcr.     Height  7  ins.     ijth  century. 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telegrams:  "  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London  "     Telephone:  MAY  FAIR  4018 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO. 


LTD. 


(JEWELLERS) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

fine 

Qlb  English  Silver 


Weight  34  50  ozs.  Mark  London  1693 

Hall  marks  and  condition  quite  perfect 
Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 

MANCHESTER 


A  superb   Walnut  Bureau  Bookcase  of  rich  golden  colour 
)  jr.  (-,  ins.  wide.     7  ft.  1  in.  high 
From  Blenheim  Palace 


DGE  JEFFREYS 

DORCHESTER,  DORSET 

Telephone  1094 


1  * 
1  |  J. 

| 

5??     J^i^T'- s" 

F/W  English  Furniture  . 


/;w  Regency  rosewood  sofa- table  with  two 
drawers  and  lyre-shaped  supports,  the  top 
crossbanded  and  the  feet  terminating  in 
brass  caps.  Circa  1810.  Height  z  5" 
Width  5'  z"  Depth  z  3" 
-4  earned  and  gilt  Georgian  mirror  sur- 
mounted by  mask  and  flying  dragons. 
Circa  1745.  Height  4'  5"  Width  z'  8" 
.  4  ^w/'r  0/ y?«e  z- light  crystal  candelabra 
Circa  1790. 

^)«  <j/W  Water  ford  cut-glass  dish,  stand 
and  cover. 


m     GREGOR  Y  &  CO.  ^  s<,  LTD. 


27  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.\ 
Established  1823.  Tel:  May  fair  2608/9/0 


atid  with  arabrxiu.-  .■imraviim 
fiiiial.Thereisa"li.-a<l.-d"l.allk] 
sfc-m.  Thefootisadom.daiid-t 
WANTED— English  and  Irish 
Georgian  period. — High 
3,  GROSVENOR  STREET, 
Tel:  tJKO.  3130     Cables:  " 


in  - 


Clje  ©lb  ftletalcraft  ^>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B  A  D. A  Ltd. 


ge  stock  of  Fire  grates.  Fenders,  Implements,  Andiro 
and  all  Fire-place  equipment  at  reasonable  prices 


Only  Address  : 
194   BROMPTON    ROAD,   LONDON,  S.W.3 


(Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


MI 


M.  BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


I  always  have  on  Exhibition  a  large  and  comprehensive  selection  of  Landscapes  Views  of  Old  London  and  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain 
Shipping  •  Sporting  ■  Conversational  and  Narrative  ■  Portraits  and  Fine  Flower  Paintings  of  the  17th.  18th  and  19th  centuries  which  I  cordially 
invite  you  to  inspect  without  obligation.      A  brochure  illustrating  50  examples  by  different  artists  will  be  sent  post  free  on  request 


W-  WILLIAMSON  &  SONS 


©lb 
CnglisI) 
jftmuture 


A  William  and  Mary  Kingwood  Chest  of  drawers  with  front, 
sides  and  top  inlaid  with  panels  of  seaweed  marquetry. 
Width  3/1.  4  im.  Height  3/t.  Depth  1  ft.  11  im. 


TELEPHONE  No.  5019 


Castle  House,  49  Quarry  Street 
GUILDFORD 


SURREY 


HOUSES     OF  QUALITY 


COALPORT 

1750-1951 

THE    FINEST   BONE  CHINA 
COALPORT  CHINA  LIMITED,  STOKE  -  UPON  -  TRENT 


Telephone: 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse: 
ORMOND  CLOSE 
GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


A 


v  4ppoi,ilm,;il  to  H  M  The  King  Sthersnuths  &  Jewellen 


Examples  of  exquisite 
pieces  of  eighteenth  century 
porcelain,  chosen  from  our 
collection  of  continental 
and  English    objets  cVart. 


1.  Gold  mounted  German 
bombe  box,  c.  1 750 
£225  .0.0 

2.  Gold  mounted  Meissen 
box,  c.  1750 

£155  .0.0 

3.  Gold  mounted  Meissen 
elliptical  box,  c.  1750 
£155  .0.0 

4.  Silver  mounted 
Furstenberg  box 
£80  .  0  .  0 


5.  Chelsea  scent  bottle, 

girl  and  hound     £100  .0.0 

6.  Chelsea  scent  bottle. 
Bacchanal  cupids   £60  .0.0 

7.  Rare  and  very  fine  Chelsea 
bodkin  case  £95  .  0  .  0 


•  Members  oj 
the  British  Antique 
Dealers  Association 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD 
165-169  NEW  BOND  ST  -  LONDON  -  W-1 


A  PAIR  OF  DR.  WALL  WORCESTER  TUREENS 
One  of  a  pair  of  Worcester  tureens,  covers  and  stands  in  perfect  condition.  Decorated  with  painted  spra\s  ol  coloured  flowers,  as  uell  as  applied 
leaves  and  flowers,  they  have  rustic  handles  and  gilding.    1 1  i  ins.  long,  7  ins.  high,  9  ins.  wide.   Circa  1770 


LEONARD 
WYBURD  ltd 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE  OF  THE 
11th  AND  18th  CENTURIES 

REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE:  KENSINGTON  7201 

MEMBER  OF 

THE    BRITISH    ANTIQUE    DEALERS'    ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  September,  1951 


XVI 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


I  STAH1.ISII  I.I)     I  S  20 


ON  THE  CUSEL 
by  Henry  Bright  (1814-1873) 
Canvas  size  24   X  42. I  ins. 


30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephones : 
Whitehall  3772  and  3252 


Cabl 
Leggabros,  P 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS  OF  OLD  LONDON 
NOW  ON  VIEW  AT  OUR  GALLERIES 

Admission  Free  Catalogue  on  Request 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE    •    RUTLAND  GATE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Telephone:    KENSINGTON  49  14    and  99  8  9 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  September,  1951  XVIII 


"  Christ  Giving  the  Keys  to  Peter  "  and  "  The  Baptism  " 
A  pair  of  brilliant  small  studies  by  BARTOLOMMEO  ESTEBAN  MURILLO 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE 
RUTLAND  GATE   •  KNIGHTS  BRIDGE 
LONDON  •  S.W.y 


CABLES  "SABINUS"  LONDON 


KENSINGTON  4914  and  «)«)8«) 


EDINBURGH  !Q5l 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF 


HERALDRY 


AUGUST20™  T0  SEPTEMBER  Ist  10^7^ 

MERCHANT  COMPANY'S  HALL  22  HANOVER  STREET  EDINBURGH 

(By  kind  permission  of  the  Governors) 
Admission  Free.  Catalogue  2  6.  (Sunday:  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.) 
In  Aid  of  National  Funds,  British  Legion,  Scotland 


LET  BULLEAS 

TAKE  CARE  OF  IT 

BULLENS  specialise  in  the  expert  handling  of 
furniture,  fine  art  and  antique*  when  packing 
and  dispatch  to  any  part  of  the  world  is  re- 
quired. You  are  safe  in  leaving  it  to  them,  both 
here  and  at  destination  point :  Bullens  have 
agents  throughout  the  world.  Telephone  the 
Dumber  below,  or  cable  Bullanson.  London. 


FOR  EXPORT  PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 

11  HAMMERSMITH  ROAD    LONDON    W11  ENGLAND 

Telephone  :  FULham  1315-9 


Agents  in  America: 
W.  J.  Byrnes  &  Co.  Inc..  25  Broadway.  NEW  YORK  4. 
D.  C.  Andrews  &  Co.  Inc.,  131  State  Street.  BOSTON 
Gallacher  &  Ascher  &  Co..  222  West  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc..  113  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc..  Whitney  Buildings.  NEW  ORLEANS. 
Harper.  Robinson  &  Co.  Inc..  510  Battery  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Frank  P.  Dow  Co.  Inc  .  354  South  Springs  Street,  LOS  ANGELES 


THE  FIRST 

MANCHESTER 

ANTIQUES  FAIR 

AND  EXHIBITION 

August  2  Oth- 2  5  th 
Grand  Hotel  .  Manchester 

Open  11  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m. 
Opening  Day  3  p.m. 

Admission  2'6  (including  tax) 
(Part  of  which  will  be  donated  to  charities 
nominated  by  the  committee) 


THE  WILTON  GALLERY 


The  hah  of  an  .Ai 


Exhibition  of 
DUTCH  and  FLEMISH  PAINTINGS 

10th  JULY  to  11th  AUGUST 
2  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

TUES   -  SAT    10  -  6  TEL.  SLO  1762 


©lb  engltstf)  Clocks; 


*7 


A  fine  example  by  JOSEPH  WINDMILLS 
Circa  1715 

8-day  striking  movement  in  ebonised  cas; 
Height:  I3|  ins. 


FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  CLOCKS  AT 
THE 

GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON   •  W.I 


We  at  "112"  have  for  some  time  been  gradually  collecting  rare  and 
interesting  pieces  of  ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY,  and  now  these  most 
attractive  Jewels  are  on   display   in   our  Showrooms.    A   visit  of 
inspection  would  be  appreciated. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd. 

of  CHELTENHAM 


Visit  the  centre  of  the  Cotswolds 
and  see  our  interesting  collection  of  :- 


JADE  &  IVORY 
FIGURES 


OBJETS 
d'ART 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


VICTORIAN 
JEWELLERY 


PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM 

Telephone:  2821 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


A  12  ft.  8  in.  Antique  Mahogany  Chippendale  Double  Breakfront  Bookcase 

R.  F.  LOCK  ~~*J^— 

152     BROMPTON     ROAD,     LONDON,     S.W.3     Telephone:  Kensington  3221 

— ~S  #*  ECiAEIST      I  1       it  O  O  ft  C  A  S  E 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


t  O  R.  BOOK.S' 

LARGE  DEPT.  FOR  BOOKS  ON  ART  &  COLLECTING 

Yen ,  \ccondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every 
subject.  Stock  oj  over  j  million  volumes 
119-125  CHARING  <  ROSS  Rl).,  LONDON,  VV.2 


RESTORATIONS 

BY 

RESTORERS  TO  THE  LEADING  MUSEUMS 

A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL, CERAMICS,  ENAMELS, IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE-SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

II,  D'Arblay  Street,  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.I. 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LIMITED 

43  OLD   BOND   STREET  and   3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


Telephones :  REGENT  3 


RESEMBLE,  LONDON" 


STUDIES  IN  OIL  by  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.  (1776-1837),  IN 
AGNEW'S  EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS  AT  l.'NDER  -OV 


JJ3  JY^Bcrr^cJlre^, 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  Ltd. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  &  CHINA 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,   S.W.I     WHITEHALL  4732 


DUITS 

LIMITED 

SELECT   EXAMPLES   OE  THE 
i7th-CENTURY  DUTCH  SCHOOL 
OF  PAINTING 

Rembrandt,  Metsu,  Terborg. 
Jacob  Ruisdacl,  Sal.  Ruisdael, 
van  Goven,  van  de  Cappelle, 
van  <le  Velde,  etc. 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S .  W  . 

Telephone:  Whitehall  744.0 


The  Making  of  a 


Connoisseur 


By  H.  MORDAUNT  ROGERS 

IN  THIS  VOLUME  are  gathered  together  the  Lectures 
delivered  to  members  of  the  Chartered  Auctioneers'  and 
Estate  Agents'  Institute  by  Mr.  H.  Mordaunt  Rogers, 
a  Past-President  of  the  Institute,  in  his  remarkable  series,  "The 
Making  of  a  Connoisseur."  Mr.  P.  Kingsley  Graves,  also  a  Past- 
President,  when  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mordaunt 
Rogers  for  his  twentieth  lecture,  "The  End  of  the  Journey."  said 
the  audience  had  been  "taken  from  the  plains  of  the  common- 
place into  the  mountains  of  romance  by  a  fascinating  guide." 

W  ith  ever  250  full-page  illustrations 
specially  selected  by  the  author 

CHAPTER  HEADINGS 
Pictures.  Prints.  Colour  Prints.  Miniatures,  Tapestries.  Silver.  Sheffield  Plate; 
I  urnitu!     I  lncnl.il  Porcelain.  Oriental  Rugs.  Potter>  and  I  nylisll  Porcelain: 


is  of  OKI  Pewter.  Concc 


Coloured.  Painted  ai 
and  Stained  Glass  (5 
Glass  on  Pilgrimages 


72/6 


XXVIII 


Mantelpiece:  5  0" high.  Shelf:  5'  I  I'  wic 
Overmantel  :  4'  5"  high  by  4'  8"  wide. 


Doors  :  3  6  x  7  0 
Doorways  :  4'  1 1"  x  8'  6". 


A  very  fine  example  of  J  8th  Century  Craftsmanship  comprising  an 
exquisitely  Carved  Pine  Mantelpiece  with  Overmantel  and  a  pair  of 
Matching  Doors  and  Doorways.    From  Coryton  Park  near  Axminster 

\\  e  have  been  established  for  over  half  a 
century  and  during  this  period  we  have 
acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique  Works  of 
Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine 
selection  of  old  English  furniture  and  special- 
ize in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled 
Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative  iron 
work  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  *  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON.  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulhim  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note:   We  close  on  Saturdays  at  '  p.m. 


BIGGS 


of  MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  I 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


THE  FINEST 

COLLECTION 

OF  PEWTER 

IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Pair  Pricket  Candlesticks 
Circa  1790 

Extreme  height  36  ins. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

FINE  SPECIMENS 

OF    ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


DAVID  MAVU  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW   BOND   STREET,  W.l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
one  of  the  most  carefully 
chosen  collections  of  Antique 
English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works 
of  Art   in  Great   Britain  and 

America. 
We  are  always  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing for   cash  any  of  the 
aforementioned  Works  of  Art. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
nil  \(  K  I  ONDON" 


Telephone . 
REGENT  3851 


716  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  C  ONNOISSEUR,  s,Tt.  nil.,  r,  lii.M 


XXX 


BOTIBOL 


2  8    &   30    HAN  WAY    STREET,    OXFORD    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

FINE  OLD  FRENCH   and   ENGLISH   FURNITURE,  TAPESTRIES,  NEEDLEWORK 
also    Oriental    and    European  PORCELAIN 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO  (MAYFAIR)  LTD 


i,  3  &  5 
GRANTHAM  PLACE 
PARK  LANE 

(Piccadilly  End) 

LONDON,  W.i 


Sheraton  mahogany  serpentine-front 
sideboard,  fine  Jaded  colour,  h'  o" 
long  x    2'  7"  deep   x    j'  o"  %A 


MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


DEALERS  IN 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

ONE  CF  SCOTLAND'S  FINEST 

DISPLAYS  OF 
ANTIQUE  CHINA,  PORCELAIN, 
CRYSTAL  POTTERY,  CHINESE 
ORNAMENTS    AND  BRONZES 


PHONE:  PERTH 


THOMAS  LOVE  &  SONS 


ST.  JOHNS  PLACE 


PERTH 


SCOTLAND 


\  \  \  1 1 


VICARS  BROTHERS 

LIMITED 


12  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


19th  Century 
and 

Contemporary 

Paintings 

and  Drawings 


La  Recolte  des  Pommes  by 

LEON  L'HERMITTE 

Size  14%  X  18  inches.  (Pastel) 


43a  DUKE  STREET  &   1/3  RYDER  STREET,  ST.   JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHltehall  6068-9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  P1CCY.  LONDON 


TILLEY 

&  CO.  (ANTIQUES)  LTD 

2  SYMONS  STREET 
SLOANE  SQUARE,  S.\ 


HENRY  SPENCER 

ft  SONS 

of  RETFORD,  NottinShamShire 

Announce  the  following  COUNTRY  HOUSE  FURNITURE  SALES  during  the  Autumn 


By  Order  of  SIR  CLIVE  MILNES-COATES.  Bart. 
at  Helperby  Hall,  York. 


By  Order  of  the  EXECUTOR  OF  THE  LATE  COLONEL  N.  E.  BARBER 
at  The  Cottage,  Bawtry,  Yorkshire. 


;y  Order  of  SIR  CHARLES  BUCHANAN.  Bart,  and  Mrs.  T.  G.MAYHEW 
at  Hodsock  Priory,  Nottinghamshire. 


By  Order  of  the  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  LATE  S.  E.  SHORT,  Esq. 
at  Brampton  Manor,  Chesterfield. 

By  Order  of  Mrs.  RONALD  FIFE 

at  Nunnington  Hall,  York. 

By  Order  of  Major  and  Mrs.  PAUL  ALEXANDER,  at  Brant  Broughton  House,  Brant  Broughton,  Lincoln 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts.  Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD,  I. 

Telephone  :  531-2  (two  lines)  Telepl  c:  25206  (two  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Nolls. 


VALUATION   FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 


OLD  &  MODERN 
MASTERS 


G.  M.  LOTINGA  Ltd. 

FINE      ART      GALLERIES,     57     NEW     BOND     STREET,     LONDON,  W.I 


LA  V  Mi  R  1 

ANTIQUE 

GALLERIES 

IVORIES  OF  RARE  IMPORTANCE 

"  THE  FLORENTINE  BOY" 

Height  26  ins. 

AND   TWO  SPILLS 

Dealers  in 

Antique  Furniture,  Silver, 

Sheffield  Plate,  Glass  and  China 

8,  10,  12  Montgomery  Street 

BELFAST       IS.  IRELAND 

HOLMES 


29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


(Our  only  address) 


Telephone:  REGENT  1396 


A  Set  of  Four  Fine  Antique  Silver  Sauc  e  Tureens  and  Covers.    London  hall-mark  177H 
Makers  :  Carter,  Smith  and  Sharp.    (9{"  //;  width,  inclusive  o) '  handles) 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES  TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

PURCHASED  INVITED 


J  HE  i  ONNOISSEUR,  S.  pt^mlnT.  1951 


THOMAS   GAINSBOROUGH  R.A. 
CANVAS  11   X  13,'  INS 
CHALK  DRAWING  OF  SIMILAR  SUBJECT  IN  IPSWICH  MUSEUM 

LEGER  GALLERIES 

(j.  LEGER  &  SON) 

13  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 

REGENT  2679  ESTABLISHED  1892 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

FINE    ART  AUCTIONEERS 


Sales  of  Postage  Stamps  are  held  each  fortnight 
Entries  accepted  at  any  time.    Advice  willingly  given 


21-22   Dering  Street,   New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 


EDINBURGH      ^       ^  SCOTLAND 

^Antique  Stiver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  HM.  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  4527  and  8926 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  •  CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


A  VERY  FINE  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  COMMODE.    Circa  1760 

OF  SERPENTINE  OUTLINE  WITH  SHAPED  TOP.  THE  CORNERS  VERY  FINELY  CARVED  WITH  FOLIAGE 
AND  DOUBLE  "C"  SCROLLS.  THIS  PIECE  STILL  RETAINS  ITS  ORIGINAL  BRASSES 

Width  4'  1".    Depth  2'  1*.    Height  2'  10' 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED 
TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 


Ian  MacNicol 


Telephone  :  Douglas  003() 


156  BUCHANAN  STREET 
50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET 
GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 


COURT  JEWELLERS 


o^.MPThe"Qu'eer 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


This  important  table  box  by  Faberge  is  carried  out  in  IS  carat  gold  and  enamelled  translucent  royal  blue  and  yellow,  colours 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Fleet.  It  is  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Russian  double-headed  eagle  m  diamonds  and  the  lid  of 
the  box  itself  is  set  with  ten  brilliants.  The  carving  of  the  yellow  gold  acanthus  leaves  is  superbly  carried  out.  This  box  was 
presented  by  the  Imperial  Fleet  to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  The  loll  >wmg  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  in  Russian  which 
appears  on  the  underside  beneath  an  engraving  of  the  cruiser  'Bayan.'  Signed  Faberge.  Size  5 A  ins.      .*?  ins.  <  1  }  ins. 

Translation  from  the  Russian 

First  class  cruiser  'Bayan.' 

Construction  was  first  commenced  on  2(>th  June.  I  N' >'  >  at  the  shipyards  of  the  'Societe  Anonymc  des  Forces  el  ( Ihantiers 
de  la  Mediterranee  at  'La  Seyne'  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Lagane.  The  Imperial  Fleet  was  at  that  time  under  the 
command  of  His  Imperial  I  lighncss.  the  (  .rand  I  )uke  (  icncral  Admiral  Alexis  Alexandrovitch,  and  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
was  under  the  control  of  Vice-Admiral  Juirtov. 

The  construction  was  earned  out  under  the  supervision  ol  (Captain  (  ingorov  itch.  Olticer  in  charge  ot  shipbuilding  and 
that  of  Junior  Marine  Engineer  Shipbuilder  Boklevsky. 

The  collection  of  fine  Boxes  in  gold  and  enamels  in  the  possession  of  The  Grand  Duke  Alexis  was  renowned  throughout  Russia 

d  XLV 


BERT  CROWTHER 


(SYON  LODGE)  LTD. 

Only  Address:  SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 

Syon  Lodge  is  next  door  to  Syon  Houst  Telephone:  HOUNSLOW  2555 


Early  18th-century  carved  pine  front  entrance  door  and  doorway  (1720-1725).  From  Old 
Eagle  House.  Ensficld.  The  carving  of  the  finest  qualilv  and  condition.  Size  overall  6  ft.  2  ins. 

wide  by  10  ft.  6  ins.  high 
We  have  in  stock  a  large  collection  of  these  18th-century  doors  and  doorways  of  various  sizes 
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Geo.  II  Antique  Silver  Set  of 
Three  Caddies,  chased  with 
Chinese  figure  subjects,  pagodas, 
scrolling  floral  and  leafage  dec- 
oration. The  covers  surmounted 
by  shells.  Fitted  into  the  original 
fish-skin  case,  with  hall-marked 
silver  mounts. 

London  hall-mark  1753. 
Maker  :  Thomas  Heming. 

Height  of  Caddies  5  ins. 

Length  of  Casket  io£  ins. 


BURFITT  LTD 

1,  Albemarle  Street,   Piccadilly,  London,  W.i 

Cables:  BURFITLIM,  Piccy,  London 


Telephone  :  RKJENT  7658 


Antique  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 

VISITORS  to  INVERNESS  should  not  fail  to  call  at 

€Ije  <©lb  Curiosity  g>Ijop 
A.  FRASER  LTD. 

have  pleasure  in  intimating  that  they  will 

SELL  BY  AUCTION 
SALEROOMS 

BARON  TAYLOR'S  LANE,  INVERNESS 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  16th  and  17th  August 

commencing  each  day  at  eleven  o'clock 

The  SUPERIOR  ANTIQUE  and  MODERN 

FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS 

removed  from 
The  Mansion  House  of  Aultnaskiach,  Inverness 
belonging  to  the  late 

MRS.    STUART   WATSON,  who  was  .  well-known  Collector 


3  fine  Antique  SHERATON  SIDEBOARDS, 
and  1  Adam's  Sideboard 

Sets  of  HEPPLEWHITE  and  SHERATON 
CHAIRS 

2  Antique  MAHOGANY  CELLARETTES 

Fine  GEORGIAN  Mahogany  Break-front 
BOOKCASE,  and  several  other  Bookcases 

REGENCY  SOFA  TABLE,  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  Card  Tables 

Old  English  CHESTS  OF  DRAWERS  in 
Mahogany  and  Oak 

CHIPPENDALE  WALL  MIRRORS 

Small  BRACKET  CLOCK,  by  Thos.  Grignian, 
London,  in  Mahogany  case 

ORIENTAL  PORCELAIN  and  ENGLISH 
CHINA,  OLD  BRASS,  PERSIAN  RUGS, 
PRINTS,  OIL  PAINTINGS,  SAMPLERS, 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  pria 


A,    FRASER    LTD,,    Complete  House  Furnishers 

UNION  STREET,  INVERNESS 


Fine  Jewels  by 

WILLIAM  OGDEN 

13   Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London, 

Mayfair  2511-12 


A  fine  Ruby  and  Diamond 
Bracelet  and  Necklace  en 

From  oar  collection 
of  secondhand  jewels 


We  offer  expert  advice 
free  on  the  buying,  selling 
anil  valuation  of  tine  Jewels. 

'One  of  I  he  World's  greatest 
authorities.'— PHIS*. 


A  pair  of  Worcester  plates  marked  Chamberlain.  9  ins.  diameter 
A  pair  of  vases  marked  Flight  Barr  and  Barr,  pale  petunia  ground.  12 
5.    A  Derby  vase  and  coi 
0LM8f^-  To  be  seen  in  our  gal  lei 


2.    A  pair  of  vases  marked  Flight  Barr  and  Barr.  8^  ins.  high, 
is.  high        4.    A  pair  of  Rockingham  vases,  yellow  ground.  8  ins.  high 
■,  bleu  de  Roi  ground, 
nt  state.  Similar  examples  always  bought. 


LORIES  LTD. 


JWJ 

89B    WIGMORE   STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

:  ANTIQUISTS,  WESDO,  LONDON  C; 


:  LORIES,  LONDON 


RICHARD  SAUNDERS 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 
TAPESTRIES  &  EMBROIDERIES 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  In  London 
REWEAVING  &  REPAIRING 

4  ORMOND  YARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK  ST.,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 


GOLD  &  SILVER  REPLICAS 

OF  ANY  HISTORIC  ANTIQUES 
OSBORNE 

117,  60WER  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH  CHINA  AND  FURNITURE 
13    Victoria    Parade.    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 
19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 

m  Established  1898.        Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 
^        FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LTD. 

Cbinese  Moths  of  Hit 


Fine  wooden  head  of  Kwanyin  Ming  Dynasty  A.D.  1368-1641 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


3UGC 


"  South  African 
Sherry  for  me 
every  time 


So  I've  converted  you,  too,  then? 
You  certainly  have!    Do  you  remember  you  told 
me  to  look  specially  for  the  fine  South  African 
sherries.    Since  then  I've  found  some  which  are 
just  exactly  to  my  taste. 

And  don't  you  find  them  easy  on  the  pocket,  too? 

That  means  something  these  days! 

Yes,  how  is  it  they  can  send  us  such  remarkably 

good  wines  at  such  a  reasonable  price? 

Well,  there  are  two  reasons:  that  amazing  climate 

of  theirs  at  the  Cape,  and  then  the  Preferential 

Duty. 

No  wonder  South  African  Sherry  is  becoming 
so  popular,  then. 

It  deserves  to  be.  Do  you  know  they've  been 
making  wine  in  South  Africa  for  nearly  300  years. 
With  all  that  experience  behind  them  and  the 
splendid  organization  they  have  now  built  up, 
they're  able  to  produce  the  very  highest  quality. 
Their  really  fine  wines  are  matured  for  many 
years  before  they're  shipped  to  this  country. 
/  suppose  we  can  now  say,  then,  that  South  Africa 
is  one  of  the  leading  wine  producing  countries? 
Well,  wouldn't  you  say  it  was,  from  the  taste  of 
this  sherry?    Let  me  fill  your  glass !  " 


V 


SOUTH  AFRICAN 
WINE  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 


HOW 

(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.) 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


2^3  PICKERING  PLACE 
ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.  1 

(Entrance  between  3  and  4  St.  James's  Street) 
Telephone:  WHI  7140 


Hare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE    WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE.  INSURANCE. etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write 

HARMER,  R00KE 


(LONDON)  LIMITED 


&CO. 
LTD. 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (4  lines)  'Grams:  Philators.  Estrand.  London 
HARMER.    ROOKE   &  CO.    INC..  560  FIFTH   AVENUE.   NEW  YORK 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


G.  JETLEY  ™ 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Old  English  Furniture  •  Pictures  •  Works  of  Art 


A  Sheraton  Serpentine  Sideboard  of  fine  quality  and  superb  colour.     6  feet  long.     Laequered  bracket  eloek  by  Win.  W  ebster. 


24  BRETON  STREET 
BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.I 


Telephone  MAYfatr  3884  &  3885 


TLoftaffordOfotel 


7t/,,,V    (  OHM. 


(SolUci 


A  first-class  hotel  of  c 

JAMES'S  PLACE, 


LONDON,  S.W.I 


Within  a  few  paces  of  Christies'  famous  Sale  room  :  withi 
tance  of  West  End  Streets — the  haunts  of  Collectors 
Restaurant  and  Cocktail  Bar  with  separate  entrance  thrc 
Yard,  St.  James's  Street 


THE  R 


L  NORFOLK  HOTEL,  Bog 


COINS  AND  MEDALS 


'  Bought  and  Sold 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID,  especially  for  collections  of  gold 

Spec/men  bulletin  free 

.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I. 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE    DEALERS,    JEWELLERS    AND  VALUERS 

SILVER,    CpiNA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BR  AC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


Hntique  (Mocha 


Hnttquaran  t>orologist  antique  Clocks  Detteo 

(Seoroc  jf.  ib.  ibutcbineon 

antique  Clocft  Specialist 
Windy  Lea,  Lee  Lane,  HORSFORTH,  nr.  Leeds 


, — I  CAN  SUPPLY  WEEKLY- 


200  Pieces  of  Red  Glass 

also  lawquanHtiesor0  °F  VASES'  P"*S  Biscu"  Barrels,  f, 

STAFFORDSHIRE  DOGS  AND  FIGURES, 
PAIRS  OF  LUSTRES,  EPERGNES, 
BISQUE  FIGURES  (Pairs  and  Groups),  etc. 
HAYES,  Antiques,  91  Manchester  Road,  PRESTON,  Lar 


de  FRESNES 


ANTIQUESand  OB)ETS  D  A 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


P.  H.  Gil  I  INCH  AM 

M.B.A.D.A.,  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


ANTIQUES 
YEARBOOK 
DIRECTORY 

& 

Encyclopaedia 

1951-1952 

from  Dept.  Con. 

TANTIVY  PRESS,  TIBBERTON.  GLOS. 


Greatly  Enlarged  New  Edition  with  Entirely 
Fresh  Contents,  just  Published,  of  Sole 
Complete  Guide  to  Dealers  and  Specialists, 
Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  by  Margaret  Jour- 
dain,  Silver  Marks,  Lavish  Illustrations,  etc. 

"  A  wealth  of  extremely  varied  and  useful 
information" — (Times  Literary  Supplement) 

"  An  absorbing  and  wonderfully  informative 
book  for  collectors  .  .  .  a  '  must '  to  all 
interested  in  this  fascinating  subject  " — 
(The  Queen) 

Also  H.  G.  Clarke's  monumental  UNDER-' 
GLAZE  COLOUR  PICTURE  PRINTS  ON 
STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERY  (the  POT  LID 
BOOK)  with  free  supplement  of  prices. 
£3  3s.  (post  lOd.) 

COMING:— HOW  TO  RUN  AN  ANTIQUE 

SHOP.    Complete  manual  by  staff  of  "The 
Antiques  Yearbook  ".  8s.  6d.  post  free. 


Only  7S-  6d.  (plus  post  6d.)  for  444  pages,  illustrated 
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Regency  Chandelier  for  12  lights,  carved  and  gilded.    Height  5  ft.  3  ins. 

A.  COOK 

13-16  ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S  PLACE,  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


DISTINCTION 
OF  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 


each  day,  through  its  network  of  cor- 
respondents in  all  the  world's  business 
centres,  the  financial  times  gets  sig- 
nificant industrial,  financial  and  com- 
mercial events  into  sharp  focus.  A  vital 
change  of  dollar  policy  in  London  or  a 
big  textile  decision  in  Tokio — these  are 
reported  swiftly  and  interpreted 
thoughtfully.  The  news  columns, 
leaders,  and  special  articles  of  the 


financial  times  cover  the  whole  can- 
vas of  business,  putting  the  day's  fast- 
moving  events  into  long-range  per- 
spective. 

*  *  * 

Readers  of  the  financial  times  are 
men  who  seek  the  best  in  everything 
they  buy — not  least  in  the  newspaper 
which  is  virtually  their  business  intelli- 
gence service. 


1 
I 


Men  who  mean  Business 
insist  on 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


Every  day  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES  is  despatched  by  air  throughout  the  world.  In  Europe  it  is  on  sale  in  most  cent 
the  morning  of  issue;  in  New  York  ivithin  24  hours  of  publication.  Details  of  overseas  special  air  delivery  service 

THE  PUBLISHER  ■  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES  ■  72  COLEMAN  STREET  ■  LONDON  ■  E.C.2 
North  American  Agents:  BRITISh  PUBLICATIONS  INC  ■  150  •  EAST  35TH  STREET  ■  NEW  YORK  ■  16 


m 
m 
m 


M.  PONTREMOLI 

SPRING  ST.,  PADDINGTON,  W.2 


Telephone  :  Paddingcon  6664 


I  have  the  greatest  selection  of 

SAMARKANDS 
in  colourings  of  Gold,  Mauve, 
Pink,     Blue,    Grey,  Purple, 
Green  and  Coral 

Also  a  great  selection  of 

PERSIAN  RUGS 

A  fine  collection  of 

AUBUSSON  CARPETS 

Some  of  the  rarest  pieces  of 

NEEDLEWORK 

I  carry  the  largest  stock  of 

NEEDLEWORK  RUGS 
IN  LONDON 


EXPERT    CARPET  AND 
TAPESTRY  RESTORER 
AND  CLEANER 


Actual  Maker  of  ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK,  CARPETS  and  CHAIR  SEATS, 
of  which  I  have  a  very  large  collection.  Also  some  RARE  ANTIQUE  PIECES 


mm 


in 


m 


RICHARD  BEAVIS 


"The  Halt  of  Prince 
Charles  on  the  Nairne 
after    the    Battle  of 
Culloden  1745" 


Exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  L878 
Catalogue  No.  584 


OMELL  GALLERIES 


Telephone:  Whitehall  8619 


22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


BENVENUTO  CELLINI 


The  Salt-Cellar  of 
Francis  I.  Kunsthis- 


torisches  Mu 


'The  king  cried  out 
in  astonishment  and 
could  not  look  at  it 


could  not  look  at  it 
long  enough.' 
Cellini's 


Autobiography 


HEX  Cellini  was  horn,  on  All  Saints  Day  in  the  year  1500,  his  father  cried  out  with  joy,  'Ben- 


venuto,  Benvenuto!'.  Giovanni  and  Lisabetta  Cellini,  a  simple  Florentine  couple,  had  waited 


▼  ▼  twenty  years  for  their  son  and  heir  and  it  was  right  that  he  should  be  named  'Welcome.'  Skilled 
in  making  musical  instruments,  Giovanni  set  his  heart  upon  the  boy  becoming  a  musician.  But  Benvenuto 
rebelled  and  at  15  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith.  'In  a  few  months' — to  quote  his  own  words — 
'I  rivalled  the  most  skilful  journeymen  in  the  business.' 

Cellini's  barbaric  and  many-sided  genius  flowered  in  an  age  of  splendour,  when  kings  and  cardinals 
sought  out  the  greatest  artists  and  craftsmen  of  the  day  to  embellish  their  palaces  and  churches.  Arrogant, 
quarrelsome  and  sensuous,  Cellini's  soul  burned  with  a  desire  to  achieve  perfection  in  his  art.  His  salt- 
cellar of  hammered  and  cast  gold,  made  for  Francis  I  of  France,  is  unsurpassed  in  its  own  sphere.  With 
inspired  fingers  he  fashioned  coins  and  medals  for  the  Papal  mint,  a  chalice  for  Pope  Clement  VII,  a  ring 
for  the  Emperor  Charles  V  and  the  monumental  Perseus  for  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  de  Medici. 

Life  was  a  golden  cup  from  which  Cellini  drank  deeply.  The  hand  which  moulded  precious  metals 
into  objects  of  exquisite  and  enduring  beauty  could  grasp  the  dagger  and  destroy.  In  his  own  frank  and 
rabelaisian  memoirs  nothing  is  left  untold.  Poisonings  and  intrigues,  scandals  in  high  places,  his  own  private 
excesses,  are  enacted  against  a  magnificent  background  of  royal  and  papal  palaces,  in  which  Kings'  mistresses 
and  prelates,  Roman  courtesans  and  grand-ducal  flunkeys,  play  their  colourful  and  often  sinister  roles. 

To  Cellini  it  was  nothing  to  murder  a  rival,  to  dabble  in  black  magic,  or  play  the  flute  before  the  Pope. 
He  could  plan  the  fortifications  of  Paris  or  compose  a  sonnet  in  prison  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  gaoler.  But 
nothing  gave  him  greater  joy  than  the  astonishment  of  his  patrons  when  they  beheld  his  masterpieces — 
whether  it  was  an  elaborate  pendant  for  a  noble  lady  of  Florence  or  a  black  and  white  marble  crucifix  for 
his  own  tomb.  The  standard  of  perfection  which  alone  satisfied  this  'bright  flower  of  Tuscany'  places 
Cellini  amongst  the  immortals.  Geoffrey  Harmsworth 


Issuer/  by  The  British  Antique  Ihaleis'  Assoc iatum  Limited,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the  public.  A  free  booklet,  giving 
member's'  names  and  addi  esses,  may  be  obtained  mi  appl  nation  to  the  Secietaiy.  The  Ihitish  Antique  Dales'  Association  Limited.  Bank  Buildings, 
16  St.  James's  Street,  London  S.W.I. 


Members  of 


The  B.A.D.A. 
this  sign 
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LVI1 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72,  Buckingham  Gate 
London,  S.W.I 

WHItehall  8094 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

WALNUT  CHAIR 
from  Allington  Castle,  Kenl 


HOTSPUR  of  RICHMOND 
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QUEEN    ISABELLA   DE  BOURBON 

A  "LOST"  PORTRAIT  BY  VELAZQUEZ  LOCATED 
NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 


AMONG  thirty-six  paintings  selected  for  exhibition 
by  Messrs.  Frank  Sabin,  at  Park  House,  Rutland 
L  Gate,  in  celebration  of  this  'Festival  Year',  are  two 
which  stand  out  as  being  of  altogether  exceptional  quality 
and  importance,  well  meriting  the  high-sounding  appella- 
tion bestowed  upon  them  in  the  catalogue  as  'Two  Great 
Masterpieces'.  This  occasion  marks  also  the  103rd  year  of 
Messrs.  Sabin's  establishment,  the  present  exhibition  being 
the  first  to  be  held  in  their  new  galleries  at  Knightsbridge. 
The  two  paintings  referred  to  are  (hieen  Isabella  of  Spain  by 
Velazquez,  and  The  Dance  of  Italian  Peasants  by  Rubens. 
Both  of  these  resplendent  works  of  art  have  recently  been 
brought  to  light  after  having  been  in  private  hands  for 
many  years,  and  both  were  painted  in  the  same  decade. 

The  portrait  by  Velazquez,  a  full-length,  measuring 
44  in.  by  79  in.,  represents  Doha  Isabel  de  Bourbon,  Reyna 
de  las  Espahas  y  del  Xuoro  \  I  undo,  otherwise  Elizabeth  of 
France,  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Marie  de'  Medici, 
and  sister  to  Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of  Charles  I.  She 
was  reputed  as  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  beloved 
women  of  her  time,  though  she  was  destined  to  suffer 
much  through  the  intrigues  of  Count  Olivares  and  the 
neglect  of  her  husband. 

Betrothed  in  1615  to  Philip  IV,  who  was  two  years  her 
junior,  her  life  was  devoted  as  far  as  was  permitted,  to  the 
administration  and  welfare  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  in 
later  years  when  the  King  was  called  to  the  war  in 
Catalonia  (1642)  she  was  appointed  Regent  >»///•>  rv./</«/v/ • . 
an  office  in  which  she  evinced  the  highest  qualities 
expected  of  a  Queen,  inspiring  her  people  with  affection 
and  the  apathetic  soldiery  with  widespread  esteem,  win- 
ning their  homage  and  reviving  their  waning  enthusiasm 
for  the  royal  cause.  Her  efforts  during  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  period  brought  on  a  fever  which  was  to  prove 
fatal,  and  although  the  King  relented  so  far  as  to  send  her 
a  message  that  he  'valued  her  health  and  her  life  above 
his  kingdom,'  accompanied  by  a  gift  of  diamonds,  she 
died  on  October  6th,  1644,  universally  cherished  and 
mourned. 

This  extremely  fine  painting,  reproduced  in  colours  as 
our  frontispiece,  shows  the  Queen  at  life-size  standing 
against  a  salmon-pink  curtain  partly  looped  up.  She  turns 
slightly  towards  the  left,  her  right  hand  reposing  lightly 
upon  the  top  of  a  square-backed  chair,  and  her  lefl  hand, 
holding  a  fan,  droops  naturally  by  her  side.  The  painting 
of  the  face  is  executed  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, while  the  steadfast  and  somewhat  haughty  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes  contrasts  with  the  half-smile  which  plays 
about  the  lips.  The  pallor  of  the  complexion  is  set  off  by 
the  rich  darkness  of  the  hair,  the  brilliant  white  plume  and 
the  sparkling  ear  ornaments.  The  hands  are  those  of  an 
aristocrat  of  the  purest  blood,  a  veritable  Queen's  hands, 
delicate  and  pearly,  showing  to  advantage  against  the  fine 
lawn  ruffles  and  bracelets  which  enciri  le  the  wrists. 
Closely  embracing  the  neck  is  a  ruffle  of  silver  gauze, 


heightening  the  effect  of  the  stiff  black  satin  dress  which 
has  stepped  slashes  in  the  skirt  and  capelet  sleeves.  Both 
dress  and  oversleeves  are  bordered  with  heav\  gold 
palmettcs.  The  gold-starred  embroidered  and  stuffed 
undersleeves  and  the  V-shaped  opening  of  the  bodice  are 
white.  The  sober  but  perfectly  harmonious  colour  scheme, 
so  entirely  characteristic  of  the  greatest  of  Spanish  masters, 
has  been  brought  out  admirably  dining  its  recent  success- 
ful cleaning.  And  this  (  leaning  has  revealed  something 
else  of  importance,  over  and  above  its  pristine  colouring. 
Din  ing  the  process  it  be<  ame  evident  that  another  portrait 
lay  hidden  beneath  it,  a  fact  which  gave  rise  to  consider- 
able speculation,  not  to  sax  excitement,  since  it  recalled 
the  Story  of  the  so-called  lost'  portrait  of  Queen  Isabella. 

Having  expressed  .1  distaste  for  sitting  for  her  portrait, 
as  she  confided  to  Mariede  Rohan,  Duchesse  de  ( !he\  reuse, 
there  are  very  few  original  likenesses  of  the  Queen  in 
existence,  but  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum  is  a  con- 
temporary copy  of  a  portrait,  painted,  it  has  always  been 
held,  in  the  master's  studio,  and  acquired  by  Denmark  in 
[663.  I  [ere  she  is  seen  in  similar  pose,  wearing  a  different, 
and  certainl)  less  becoming,  dress.  This  picture,  which  we 
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In  this  X-ra\  pin >t< iyra[>h  ma\  be  clearly  seen  not  only 
the  undcrpainted  right  hand,  but  indications  of  the 
higher  and  more  perpendicular  chair-back  of  the 
original  version,  the  curving  outline  of  the  cape  or 
oversleeves  and  part  of  the  ringed  pattern  on  the  skirt. 
Compare  these  details  with  the  photograph  ol  the  Copen- 
hagen copy  Of  the  lost  original  on  the  opposite  page. 

also  reproduce  here,  is  known  to  be  .1  copy  of  an  original 
l>\  Velazquez  long  believed  to  have  disappeared.  An  X-ray 
examination  of  Messrs.  Sabin's  picture  establishes  the  fact 
that  beneath  it  unquestionably  is  the  missing  Isabella,  the 
original  of  the  Copenhagen  portrait.  In  an  earlier  exami- 
nation of  this  picture,  and  while  it  was  still  under  its  heavy- 
coats  of  varnish  and  grime,  August  L.  Mayer  had  already 
noted  in  it  the  pentimenti  on  the  dress  and  in  the  curtains. 
The  ringed  pattern  covering  the  dress  beneath  and  the 
intervening  borders  of  straight  lines  are  identical  with 
those  in  the  Copenhagen  portrait;  the  gold  border  of  the 
original  crimson  curtain,  the  lines  of  the  original  chair,  the 
more  extended  left  arm  and  other  evidences  may  clearly 
be  seen  and  studied  in  the  revealing  photographs  now 
exhibited  with  the  painting. 

Although  this  revised  version  by  Velazquez  has  graced 
three  celebrated  collections  during  the  past  century,  that 
of  Louis- Philippe  in  Paris  from  1853,  and  later  those  of 
H.  Farrar  and  Edward  Huth,  no  one  hitherto  has  dreamed 
of  the  presence  of  the  lost  earlier  portrait  beneath  it. 
Covered  as  it  was  with  an  accumulation  of  dirt  and 
varnish,  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected.  From  the 
evidence  of  the  Copenhagen  copy  of  the  earlier  pic  ture, 
and  taking  into  account  the  Queen's  apparent  age  and  the 
costume  she  wears,  it  has  been  deduced  that  the  original 
version  was  painted  about  the  year  1628.  The  Copenhagen 


version  also  shows  a  less  developed  and  tighter  method  of 
execution  than  the  maturer  Velazquez  of  the  present 

canvas. 

In  the  Prado  is  the  celebrated  equestrian  portrait  of  the 
Queen,  which  was  completed  early  in  1635.  As  regards  the 
features,  it  is  evident  Velazquez  used  the  head  in  this 
portrait  as  his  model  for  the  picture  now  shown.  Though 
in  the  equestrian  picture,  which  has  also  been  subjected  to 
Liter  altcratii  >ns,  she  seems  slightly  older  <  roughh  by  about 
two  years)  this  would  date  our  canvas  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  1633.  In  both  pictures,  the  Queen  is  wearing  the  s  um 
starred  V-shaped  under-bodice  and  sleeves. 

The  painting  of  this  highly  important  work,  which  well 
accords  with  the  date  arrived  at,  reveals  Velazquez' 
manner  during  his  early  maturity,  before  he  had  fully 
absorbed  the  sfumato  technique  he  had  learned  from  the 
Venetians  and  which  he  was  to  exploit  with  such  con- 
summate mastery  in  his  later  years. 

A  further  point  of  importance  is  that  the  picture  is  now 
clearly  seen  to  have  been  intended  as  a  companion  to  the 
portrait  of  the  King,  known  as  'the  Silver  Philip'  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Not  only  do  they  conform  as  to  measure- 
ments, but  in  design,  colour  schemes,  general  treatment 
and  date.  Each  stands  at  full-length,  turning  towards  the 
other,  and  each  has  a  pink  curtain  falling  behind  the 
figure.  The  correspondence  between  the  two  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned.  Most  unfortunately,  the  Philip 
has  been  nearly  ruined  by  its  overcleaning  a  year  or  two 
before  the  last  war.  This  painting  also  underwent  a  num- 
ber of  changes  during  the  process  of  execution,  and  it  is 


Above  is  another  X-ray  photograph  of  the  newly 
■  leaned  Vela/que/.  portrait  of  Isabella,  showing  the 
more  straightened  left  arm  and  hand,  to  the  right  of  the 
existing  one  which  partly  overlaps  it,  the  fan  at  a 
steeper  angle  and  under  the  black  skirt  the  pattern  of 
two  r  ings  conjoined  by  c  rossing  lines  on  a  diagonal  axis 
whifh  is  found  again  in  the  Copenhagen  version.  The 
pattern  can  be  seen  also  under  the  pink  curtain  to  the 
right  of  the  oversleeve  in  the  revised  version  whereas 
the  original  sleeve  was  broader  by  some  few  inches. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DE  BOURBON 


likely  that  both  were  worked  over  at  the  same  time  before 
leaving  the  master's  studio,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
a  closer  relation  with  each  other.  It  is  hoped  that  the  more 
perfectly  preserved  portrait  of  the  Queen  may  soon  rejoin 
its  former  companion  at  the  National  Gallery. 


THE  DANCE  OF  ITALIAN  PEASANTS 

By  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS 

NO  such  mystery  attaches  to  the  splendid  example  from 
Rubens'  brush  exhibited  under  the  title  Dance  of 
Italian  Peasants,  described  in  glowing  terms  in  Smith's 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  1830  as  Villagers  Merry- Making.  'This 
beautiful  production,'  he  says,  'may  be  compared  to  a 
cluster  of  the  ga\  est  lit  >\vers  sparkling  in  the  noon-day  sun.' 
It  is  a  brilliant  performance,  painted  by  the  Flemish 
master  in  the  heyday  of  his  powers,  a  painting  as  exuberant 
and  joyous  in  spirit  as  it  is  free  in  execution,  a  magical 
evocation  that  could  have  been  conjured  up  by  no  other 
mortal  hand.  Everything  in  it  springs  to  life,  caught  up  in 
the  maelstrom  of  the  moment.  The  scene  represents  a 
veritable  swirl  of  figures,  dancing  with  the  utmost  abandon 
in  every  conceivable  variety  of  posture,  and  executing 
a  series  of  rhythmic  evolutions  that  even  the  super- 
ingenuity  of  this  great  virtuoso  of  the  brush  could  hardly 
excel.  The  movement  is  as  restless  as  that  of  the  whirlwind 
and  yet,  as  may  be  seen,  it  is  brought  to  order  by  the 
masterly  punctuation  of  the  lights  and  darks  which  control 
and  distribute  the  integral  parts  of  the  composition  into 
a  harmonious  unity.  As  customary  with  Rubens,  red  is  the 
predominant  or  key-colour  in  this  picture,  from  which 
a  full  chromatic  scale  of  tints  ascends  and  descends  in 
infinite  variations.  A  reproduction  in  colour  will  be 
found  on  page  29. 

The  picture  is  on  panel,  measuring  41  \  in.  by  28f  in. 
It  was  painted  in  the  1630's  and  was  apparently  a 
favourite  with  the  master,  since  it  was  retained  in  his 
possession  till  after  his  death,  when  it  was  claimed  by  his 
widow  Helena  Fourment  and  handed  over  to  her  for  her 
own  collection,  as  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  des  Archives, 
Anvers.  In  course  of  time  it  was  acquired  by  the  celebrated 
art  patron  Pierre  Crozat  for  his  own  collection,  unsur- 
passed during  his  lifetime  and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
ever  assembled  in  France.  To  have  had  an  honoured  place 
in  this  august  company  sets  a  stamp  of  authenticity  and 
quality  upon  the  picture  which  is  unimpeachable.  At  the 
owner's  death  in  1 740,  the  contents  of  the  famous  Crozat 
Gallery  descended  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  Marquis 
du  Chatel.  When  the  Marquis  died  the  collection  was 
divided  among  three  different  owners,  this  picture  being 
sold  with  others  some  fifteen  years  later  at  an  auction  held 
in  the  house  of  Crozat's  brother,  the  President  de  Tugny. 
It  next  appeared  as  the  much-prized  property  of  M.  de 
Julienne,  Director  of  the  Gobelins  Factory.  At  a  later  date 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  another  celebrated  collector, 
Thomas  Emmerson,  at  whose  auction  sale  in  1829  it  was 
singled  out  as  worthy  of  exceptional  admiration  In  the 
Morning  Post,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  (held  by 
Philipps)  it  was  starred  as  (lie  'piece  tie  resistance,'  realizing 
one  thousand  pounds,  even  at  this  early  dale.  Alter 
passing  into  the  possession  of  the  Baron  L.  de  Rothschild, 
it  was  purchased  once  again  by  Mr.  Enunerson,  and 
upon  his  death  in  1854  it  came  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Harriet 
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Collison.  This  lady  sold  it  to  her  lawyer,  E.  G.  Carr,  from 
whom  it  was  inherited  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and 
placed  in  his  collection  at  Kensington.  Thence  it  came 
into  possession  of  his  nephew,  Brigadier-General  W.  S. 
Deverell,  the  last  preceding  owner. 

In  the  Prado,  Madrid,  is  a  version  of  this  picture, 
painted  In  Rubens  at  a  later  date,  and  purchased  from  his 
executors  by  Philip  IV.  It  is  less  spirited  than  the  picture 
before  us,  though  more  finished  in  execution.  There  are 
a'so  small  variations,  especially  in  the  landscape  to  the 
left.  The  landscape  bac  kground  of  the  Prado  picture  was 
.  onsidered  by  Max  Rooses  to  have  been  painted  by  Lucas 
van  Uden.  Engravings  from  the  present  version  are  b) 
Schelte  a  Bolswert,  whilst  still  in  Rubens'  possession.  In 
Leo  van  Hcil  and  by  three  anonymous  engravers  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Among  other  paintings  at  Sabin's  new  gallery,  drawn 
Irom  well-known  sources  are  two  Idyllic  Landscapes  painted 
by  Watteau  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  which  shed  new 
light  on  the  origins  of  his  later  work;  and  a  Romantic 
Landscape  given  to  Giorgione,  formerly  in  the  Samuel 
Rogers  collection. 


THE  BRIGITTINE  ALTARPIECE  by  ANDREA 
DEL  CASTAGNO 

ERRONEOUSLY  KNOWN  AS  'THE  POGGIBONSI  ALTARPIECE' 
By  MAURICE  W.   B ROCKWELL 


THE  BRIGITTINE  ALTAR  PIECE  BY  ANDREA  DEL  CASTAGNO 


A CHRONOLOGICAL  conspectus  dominates  a 
just  assessment  of  the  influences  over-riding  the 
output  of  any  artist.  For  evolution  is  always 
operating.  Thus  it  is  essential  to  agree  his  birth-date,  and 
especially  in  the  formative  period  of  the  School  of 
Florence.  Andrea  del  Castagno's  origin  was  long  misun- 
derstood by  those  who  followed  the  dicta  of  Antonio  Billi 
and  Vasari.  We  were  led  to  believe  that  Andrea  assassin- 
ated his  studio  companion,  Domenico  Veneziano  'who 
loved  to  take  his  lute  into  the  fields.'  Later  we  learnt  that 
the  'murdered'  Domenico  survived  his  legendary  'slayer' 
by  four  vears.  Possibly  there  was  confusion  with  an 
omonimo.  The  space  separating  Masaccio  from  Botticelli  is 
visible  to  all.  But  where  between  those  two  extreme  points 
must  Castagno  be  set  down?  Fifty  years  ago  we  were 
assured  that  he  'must  have  been  born  about  1390.'  Conse- 
quently art-writers  who  contemplated  his  pictures,  mostly 
not  dated,  and  did  not  read  the  documents,  postulated  an 
inaccurate  chronology  for  his  paintings.  The  earliest 
record  of  him  is  February  26th,  1443-44,  tric  date  of  his 
design  for  the  circular  window  of  The  Deposition  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Florence.  Thus,  if  born  as  early  as  1390,  no 
record  of  his  work  would  be  known  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  53.  We  now  know  that  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  34!  From  an  Income  Tax  Return  by  his  father  Bartolo, 
(November  1 8th,  1429),  who  owned  small  plots  of  land, 
and  paid  5  soldi  3  denari  in  tax,  and  gave  a  list  of  his 
family,  we  know  that  Andrea,  our  painter,  was  then  aged 
six.  Andrea  was,  in  fact,  born  on  a  small  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Dicomano  in  the  Mugello  Valley.  He  would 
thus  be  37  years  younger  than  Donatello  and  24  years 
younger  than  Uccello.  That  exactly  fits  the  case.  Andrea 
died  of  the  plague  November  1 8th,  1457,  in  the  Hospital 
of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  and  the  following  day  his  burial  in 
the  same  tomb  as  his  wife,  Lagia,  is  recorded  in  the  Libro 
dei  Morti  as  'Andrea,  dipintore.' 

If  art  writers  have  misled  us  as  to  the  birth-date  of 
certain  artists,  they  as  often  have  neglected  to  learn  when 
the  buildings  for  which  their  paintings  were  commissioned 
were  erected.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  long  miscalled 
'Poggibonsi'  altarpiece — the  subject  of  our  investigation — 
we  are  led  to  a  surprising  c  onclusion. 

G.  M.  Richter,  a  discerning  critic  and  like  Herbert 
Home  a  maestro  nella  ricerca  storica,  unwisely  assumed  in 
his  excellent  monograph  on  Andrea  del  ( '/i\t/i^no  in  \<)[[] 
that  'the  history  of  this  triptych  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Badia  di  San  Michele  at  Poggibonsi.  As  St.  Michael  is 
represented  in  the  triptych,  one  is  tempted  to  assume 
that  it  may  orginally  have  been  painted  for  this  Abbey.' 
However,  this  altarpiece  is  in  no  sense  concerned  with 
that  commercial  centre  in  its  agricultural  and  vinicul- 
tural  setting  near  the  Chianti  vineyards,  and  equidistant 
from  Florence  and  Siena.  The  geographical  situation  of 
Poggibonsi  sufficed  to  make  it  a  cause  of  offence  between 
those  two  historic  cities  in  the  tumultuous  days  of  the 
Guelphs,  supporters  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Ghibellincs, 
emissaries  of  the  Emperor. 

A  papal  bull  of  1 155  mentions  the  Badia  of  San  Michele 
within  the  Castello.  As  early  as  1254  the  Florentines  bat- 
tered Poggibonsi  and  destroyed  its  well-built  Castello 
which  contained  the  Chapel  of  San  Michele.  In  Juno, 
1269 — one  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  before  the  birth 
of  Andrea  del  Castagno — the  Battle  of  the  Yal  d'Elsa  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poggibonsi  closed  the  period  ol  the 


Ghibelline  supremacy  in  Siena.  The  Castello  was  razed 
to  the  ground  and,  following  the  practice  of  pre-historic 
warfare,  its  inhabitants  were  forced  to  descend  from  the 
high  ground  to  the  plain.  As  we  learn  from  E.  Repetti: 
Dizionario  Storico  delta  Toscana,  1833,  vol.  iv,  passim,  the 
cloisters  of  the  Badia  di  San  Michele  in  1275  needed  to  be 
rebuilt.  And  Castagno  was  not  born  until  more  than  a 
century  later.  Clearly  Richter  did  not  consult  Repetti's 
remarkable  records.  In  1299  the  establishment  was  finally 
suppressed.  It  may  be  apposite  to  mention  the  Franciscan 
convent  adjoining  the  c  hurch  of  San  Lucchese,  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  Badia  at  the  far  end  of  the  undulat- 
ing downland.  In  that  chinch  there  are  paintings  of  no 
great  moment.  But  there  is  nowhere  in  that  area  any  trace 
of  Andrea  del  Castagno  in  history  or  in  fact. 
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I        CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  is  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL' STUDIO 


Eugenico  IV  (Pope  1431-47],  on  June  27th,  1442,  gave 
what  remained  in  the  Badia  di  San  Michele  to  the 
Brigidiane  aj  Paradiso  at  Bagno  a  Ripoli.*  Our  interest, 
therefore,  goes  over  to  the  flowering  open  plain  at  Bagno, 
three  miles  out  of  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno 
and  facing  Rovezzano. 

St.  Bridget  (Birgitta  in  Sweden),  1303-73,  living  eight 
centuries  alter  St.  Bridget  of  Kildare,  founded  her  Order, 
a  branch  of  the  Augustincs,  in  1344.  The  English  Brigit- 
tines  were  brought  to  Syon,  now  Isleworth,  by  Henry  V. 
In  a  mystic  revelation,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  L* If",  she  was  bidden  to  go  to  Rome,  and  approval 
of  her  Order  was  given  by  Urban  V  in  1363. 

On  her  return  from  Rome  to  Florence,  she  was  well 
received  and  Antonio  degli  Alberti  founded  for  her  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Salvatorc  and  St.  Bridget  at  Bagno.  In 
that  neighbourhood  had  long  existed  several  conventual 
establishments  which,  indeed,  included  the  once  flourish- 
ing convent  of  S.  Apollonia.  The  adjoining  convent  of  La 
Badiazza  al  Paradiso  was  in  141 1  suppressed  by  a  papal 
bull  of  John  XXIII,  its  possessions  being  translated  into 
the  property  of  the  Order  of  the  Brigidiane  al  Paradiso. 
The  last  named  Order  came  to  consist  of  Religious  of  both 
sexes  in  two  monastic  settlements  one  for  males  and  the 
other  for  females — who  were  completely  separated  but 
they  also  had  in  common  both  the  monastery  and  the 
church.  The  road  from  Florence  leads  past  the  Well  of 
Paradiso,  adjoining  which  came  a  Tabernacle  and  the 
wall  which  formerly  enclosed  the  nuns'  orchard. 

Soon  after  Eugenio  IV's  presentation  of  the  monastic 
effects  from  Poggibonsi  to  the  Brigittine  Order  thev  began 
to  flourish.  About  that  date  Andrea  del  Gastagno  would 
(circa  1444)  be  commissioned,  doubtless  by  Antonio  degli 
Alberti,  to  paint  the  altarpiece  now  before  us.  In  1472 
Brigida,  daughter  of  Antonio  degli  Alberti,  gave  all  her 
possessions  to  this  Monastery  of  dual  dedication.  The 


dispute  between  the 
e<  1  lesiastical  authorities 
of  Siena  and  Florence  as 
to  the  boundary  line  of 
the  two  adjoining  dio- 
ceses surrounding  Colle 
di  Val  d'Elsa  was  both 
bitter  and  unending, 
until  in  1592  Poggibonsi 
was  removed  from  the 
diocese  of  Florence  into 
that  of  Colle. 

In  the  course  of  time 
loose  living  came  about 
between  the  two  monastic 
settlements  of  St.  Salva- 
tore  and  S.  Brigida;  and 
when  further  troubles 
ensued,  Clement  VII  in 
1734  forbade  the  investi- 
ture of  any  more  postu- 
lants, monks  or  nuns, 
on  this  site.  The  two 
establishments  were  com- 
)f the  Christ:  detail,  central  panel  pletely  separated,  the 
few  surviving  nuns  being 
transferred  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Ambrogio.  By  1776  that 
once  opulent  monastery  had  ceased  to  exist. 

THE  BRIGITTINE  ALTARPIECE 
This  venerable  altarpiece  may  have  had  various  vicissi- 
tudes before  passing  into  private  hands.  Much  of  the  same 
fate  attended  their  conventual  property  which  was  long 
ago  merged  into  the  humble  dwellings  of  artisans  and 
has  passed  to  the  Casa  di  Risparmio  of  Florence.* 

It  is  clear  that  these  Castagno  panels  were  about  1880 
put  up  for  sale  by  Fungini  at  Perugia.  C.  Fairfax  Murray 
became  the  owner  of  some  of  them  which  would  number 
five  in  this  gradino.  As  a  frequent  purchaser  of  works  of 
art  in  the  area  of  Siena  and  Florence,  he  may  well  have 
acquired  the  whole  ancona  d'altare.  The  sale  at  Christies, 
December  10th,  191  7,  of  this  great  collector's  books  in- 
cluded four  editions  of  S.  Brigitta's  Revelationes  Caelestes. 
Was  that  a  pointer  to  the  real  subject  of  this  altarpiece? 
We  learn  that  the  three  main  vertical  panels  together  with 
the  cuspidi  passed  from  Fairfax  Murray  to  Galli-Dunn  of 
Florence,  and  thence  to  the  Galerie  Sangiorgi,  Palazzo 
Borghese,  Rome,  where  they  were  catalogued  (page  4)  in 
1910  as  being  by  Alesso  Baldovinetti ;  the  female  Saint  in 
the  dexter  panel  was  loosely  described  as  St.  Theresa.  That 
identification  cannot  stand  in  this  altarpiece  of  about  1444, 
.is  the  patron  saint  of  Spain  was  not  born  until  1515,  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Andrea.  It  was  also 
'  rroneous  then  to  regard  this  altarpiece  .is  'provcnanl  du 
Chateau  de  Badia'  [sic],  a  far-fetched  'pedigree,'  as  the 
Badia  in  the  Castello  had  been  suppressed  in  1299.  There 
could  be  no  place  called  Badia,  and  therefore  no  such 
chateau ! 

Having  entered  the  Arthur  Sambon  Collection,  this 
iltarpiece  without  any  predella  (held  then  to  be  of  the 
School  of  Andrea  del  Verrocchio),  being  a  triptych  with  a 
Religieuse  placed  in  the  dexter  panel,  was  included  by  its 

*  RichaTfiWejw  Florentine  1756,  viii,  300;  and  G.  Carocci:  I  Dintorni  di 
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THE  BRIGITTINE  ALTARPIECE  BY  ANDREA  DEL  GASTAGNO 


yea 


owner  in  a  sale  May 
26th,  1914,  No.  221, 
at  the  Georges  Petit 
Galerie,  Paris.  This 
religieu.w  u  as  claimed  to 
be  ideroulani  dans  chaque 
main  ties  jdiylacthey.' 
Wisely,  the  'Chateau 
de  Badia'  pedigree  had 
been  dropped.  The 
triptych  was  then  ac- 
quired by  Conte  Rene 
Trotti.  One  may  re- 
ject the  description  of 
this  female  figure  as 
unrolling  phylacteries. 
For  a  phylactery  is 
usually  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  parchment 
worn,  as  a  charm 
against  evil,  on  the 
forehead  and  inscribed 
with  a  Hebrew  text. 
Here,  surely,  we  meet 
with  St.  Bridget,  seen  in 
her  appropriate  attire, 
a  black  habit  and  a 
white  veil  and  wimple ; 
a  black  band  is  often 
placed  across  her  fore- 
head. For  historical 
reasons  she  is  here 
accorded  precedence 

 ~~     over  St.  Michael,  seen 

;  sinister  panel.  The  scroll  in  her  right  hand  presents 
uthority  of  Eugenius  IV  of  June  27,  1442,  some  two 
before  this  altarpiece  would  be  commissioned  of 


Andrea  for  the  Brigittines  of  Bagno;  the  scroll  in  her  left 
relates  to  the  past  history  of  the  anciently  suppressed 
Badia  of  San  Michele  above  Poggibonsi. 

After  the  First  World  War,  when  research  among 
mysteries  of  subject  and  chronological  documents  was 
again  undertaken,  it  fell  to  Giovanni  Poggi  in  Rivista 
d'  Arte,  1929,  xi,  44,  to  prove  that  'Andreino'  (little 
Andrea)  had  been  born  as  late  as  1423;  that  helped 
materially  in  the  chr<  >n<  >li  igical  sequence  of  his  works. 

The  enigma  of  the  predella  panels  is  still  in  great 
part  unsolved ;  their  movements,  their  varying 
present-day  condition,  and  in  one  section  the  subject 
have  been  much  discussed.  It  seems  needless  to  chal- 
lenge the  exact  attribution  to  Castagno  of  The  Last 
Supper,  purchased  in  1 9 18  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland,  and  included  in  the  Italian  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  in  1930.  More  to  the  right  would 
originally  have  been  placed  The  Flagellation,  now  in 
the  Bcrenson  Collection  at  Srttignano.  We  know  that 
in  1883  Fairfax  Murray  sold  the  panel  of  'I  he  Cruci- 
fixion (the  next  in  order  to  the  right),  in  Florence  to 
Sir  Frederick  Burton  for  the  London  National 
Gallery.  No  pedigree  of  it  has  ever  been  published  at 
Trafalgar  Square,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  foretell, 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  vendor,  the  pedi- 
gree has  now  passed  into  oblivion.  The  lacuna  in  the 
fourth   section    may   eonjecturally   have  rendered 


The  Entombment.  Were 
some  of  these  panels 
separated  from  the 
gradino  previous  to  the 
inexactly  dated  sale  by- 
Fungi  ni  in  1880  in 
Perugia?  The  fifth  and 
ultimate  section  in  this 
horizontal  line  passed 
from  Fairfax  Murray 
to  Signor  Constantini, 
of  Florence;  and  later 
to  Dr.  Warner  Weis- 
bach  of  Basel,  before 
entering  the  Frick  col- 
lection in  New  York. 
A  single  copy  of  the 
Perugia  sale  catalogue 
was  only  a  few  years 
ago  in  private  posses- 
sion in  Germany;  it 
now  seems  to  be  iost.' 

By  19 14  G.  M. 
Richter  realized  that 
the  whole  oeuvre  of 
Andrea  del  Castagno, 
named  after  the  pla<  e- 
name  of  Bartolo's  fore- 
fathers' country  abode, 
must  be  re-assessed. 
This  altarpiece  having 
been  at  last  restored, 
and  the  over-painting  Novi-sr  m/czmel-thesinisterpanel 
at  the  top  of  each  of 

the  three  arched  sections  having  been  removed  to  reveal  the 
original  treatment  underneath,  Richter  and  others  before 
long  placed  its  merits  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  had  for 
many  years  been  imagined.  Wc  have  learnt  that  Andrea's 
earliest  artistic  record  is  that  of  February  26th,  1443-44,  m 


A  NEW  LIST  OF  OLD  ENGLISH 
GOLD  PLATE 


PART  II  :    1  700-1  750 


Bv  A.  G.  GRIMWADE 


THE  period  covered  by  this  second  section  of  gold 
plate  which  has  come  to  light  since  1907,  is  repre- 
sented in  E.  Alfred  Jones'  "Old  English  Gold  Plate' 
by  twelve  items,  three  of  w  hich  consist  of  two  pieces  each, 
namely  the  ewer  and  dish  by  Pierre  Platel  of  1701  at 
Chatsworth,  Lord  Spencer's  pair  of  icepails  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  by  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  pair  of  beakers  by  Benjamin  Pyne  of  171  7.  Xo 
further  pieces  have  come  to  light  of  comparable  splendour 
to  the  Chatsworth  ewer  and  dish,  which  are  undoubtedly 
the  finest  pieces  of  English  gold  known,  but  within  the  half- 
century  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  there  are 
exactly  another  dozen  items  to  be  noted. 

The  most  remarkable  pieces  now  to  be  listed  must  be 
considered  the  two  cups  with  enamelled  floral  decoration 
and  strapwork,  one  in  Paris,  the  other  in  Lord  Rothschild's 
possession,  both  bearing  the  maker's  mark  of  Francis 
Xelme.  The  workmanship  of  these  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
and,  as  elaborated  in  the  description  below,  it  seems  very 
improbable  that  the  mark  they  bear  is  in  fact  that  of  the 
maker  from  whose  hands  they  came.  They  are  most  un- 
usual, not  only  from  their  decorative  qualities,  but  also 
from  their  form  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  two  pieces, 
matching  in  their  decoration,  but  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  for  the  origin  of  which  Mr.  Oman's  suggestion  that 
they  were  intended  as  cups  of  estate  and  assay  for  some 
foreign  prince  seems  a  highly  probable  one. 

Jones  describes  two  race  cups  bearing  Queen  Anne's 
arms,  both  of  1 705,  one  for  a  race  at  Xewmarket,  the  other 
bearing  no  indication  of  the  race  for  which  it  was  awarded, 
but  which  was  probably  the  Yorkshire  race  gold  prize  for 
that  year.  This  had  been  started  by  Queen  Anne  in  1702, 
and  we  now  have  two  more  cups  associated  with  this  race 
to  record,  one  of  these  in  fact  representing  the  races  of  two 
years,  1705  and  1708,  bearing  both  dates  in  its  inscription 
and  weighing  just  twice  the  normal  weight  of  these  cups; 


this  is  shown*  from  the  list  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Day 
Book  for  the  period,  now  in  the  Public  Records  Office,  to 
have  invariably  been  just  under  24  oz.  for  each  cup. 

The  somewhat  surprising  use  of  a  gold  teapot  to  form 
a  racing  prize,  illustrated  by  the  example  dated  1736 
(Jones  XXII)  then  in  Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild's  collection 
and  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Michael  Xoble,  is  paralleled  by 
the  fully  Edinburgh  marked  example  by  James  Ker,  the 
same  maker,  of  1737,  belonging  to  Lord  Rosebery.  Jones 
did  not  in  1907  recognise  that  the  example  he  recorded 


tes  the  fact  of  the  maker's 
1  that  the  piece  was 
lece  is  not  fully  hall- 
akes  its  place  as  the 
fill  Scottish  marks.  It 


>:  THF.  COUNTES 


was  by  James  Ker  and  mereh 
initials,  suggesting  by  this  o 
probably  a  London  one.  As 
marked,  Lord  Rosebery's  te; 
earliest  piece  of  gold  plate  to 
should  be  noted  that  these  two  teapots  form  the  first  clue 
we  have  to  a  Royal  gold  race  prize  run  in  Scotland,  which 
is  further  shown  to  have  had  a  connection  w  ith  Edinburgh 
by  two  cups  of  the  1 750's  to  be  discussed  in  these  pages 
in  the  next  article. 

From  the  natureof  things,  small  pieces  of  gold  must 
often  have  had  a  closely  personal  and  sentimental  associa- 
tion w  ith  some  particular  member  of  the  family  by  whom 
they  have  been  preserved,  a  fact  which  has  contributed  to 
the  survival  of  two  most  interesting  pieces  in  the  present 
list.  Firstly  we  have  the  rare  pair  of  chocolate  cups  belong- 
ing to  Lady  Mountbatten,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  successive  owners  of  Broadlands  from  the  time  of  their 
bequest  by  the  first  Lady  Palmerston  to  her  husband  in  the 
touching  terms  of  her  will  quoted  below.  Secondly  there  is 
the  delightful  little  cup  at  Longleat  in  Lord  Bath's  posses- 
sion with  its  vivid  memories  of  the  factions  and  rivalries 
which  split  the  nation  on  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and 
its  association  with  Matthew  Prior's  'noble,  lovely,  little 
Peggy',  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley,  Robert  Har- 
ley's  'dearest  grandchild",  and  heir  to  the  Welbeck  for- 
tunes which  she  carried  to  the 
Portland  family.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory is  the  tumbler  cup  of  1702  by 
Pierre  Harache  with  its  memorial 
inscriptions  of  the  Wynstanley  family, 
which  unfortunately  I  am  unable  to 
illustrate,  having  no  knowledge  of  its 
present  ownership. 

Also  included  here  are  the  only 
two  pieces  of  Xewcastle  gold  plate 
yet  to  appear,  both  severely  plain, 
and,  apart  from  the  engraving  on  the 
race  cup  of  1728,  relying  entirely  on 
their  pleasant  proportion  and  the 
warm  colour  of  the  metal  for  their 
effect,  but  none  the  less  of  great 
charm  in  their  simplicity. 
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No.  XVI.— Qr  I  IN  \NM  KM  I  i  IT  VMM  i  >\  1  K  K1  I'M  h  Ml  I  I  V  Yt  K ,  1 70s 
RBPRODUCia  >  H  Y (.  i  H'KI  l,s  V  .  .1-  Ml  ssKs  UIKIMII     \l  \Ns«.N  &•  Wool* 

The  present  section  of  the  list  concludes  with  two  sets  of 
a  dozen  teaspoons  of  about  1745  and  1750,  the  first  with 
sugar  nippers  en  suite,  the  second  set  similarly  matched 
and  also  with  straining  spoon.  Here,  however,  the  simi- 
larity ends,  for  whereas  the  slightly  earlier  spoons  are  quite 
plain,  with  semi-rat-tail  bowls  and  an  engraved  cypher  as 
the  only  decorative  features,  the  second  set  in  the  rococo 
fashion  have  shell  bowls  and  stems  formed  as  sprays  of 
foliage.  Of  this  later  set  I  regret  I  have  no  illustration. 

I  referred  in  the  introduction  to  the  start  of  this  list 
(connoisseur,  May  1 95 1 )  to  two  gold  teapots  and  stands. 
One  of  these  appeared  at  Christie's  in  1920  when  it  was 
described  as  English,  mid-eighteenth  century.  Recent 
examination,  however,  has  revealed  that  it  is  not  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  though  of  thoroughly  characteristic  form  for 
this  country.  It  bears  a  foreign  control  mark,  too  small  to 
be  decipherable,  has  gouge  assay  markings  as  used  on  the 
Continent  and  the  engraving  of  the  crests  it  bears  is  cer- 
tainly not  English  in  character.  It  appears  to  be  a  close 
and  intelligent  copy  by  a  Continental  craftsman  of  an 
English  or  Scottish  original,  but  whether  the  latter  was  of 
gold  or  silver  one  can  only  guess.  It  must,  therefore,  with 
regret,  be  denied  inclusion  in  this  list. 

As  previously,  the  pieces  now  listed  are  described  in 
chronological  order,  and  are  numbered  to  follow  the 
thirteen  items  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  which  formed 
the  substance  of  the  first  article. 

XIV.— PAIR  OF  WILLIAM  III  CHOCOLATE  CUPS 
2\  in.  high.  By  John  Chartier,  circa  1700.  Maker's  ni.uk 
only. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Countess  Mountbatten  of  Burma 

The  cups  have  plain  bodies  spreading  to  the  lips,  each 
ornamented  with  a  band  of  matting.  They  rest  on  small 
moulded  feet  and  have  thin  scroll  handles  with  narrow 
mouldings.  Each  is  engraved  below  the  base  Manibus 


sacrum  (Sacred  to  the  Shades)  and  inside  the  handles  on 
one,  Dulcia  non  meruit  qui  non  gustavit  amara  (He  has  not 
deserved  sweet  who  has  not  tasted  bitter],  the  other  Think 
on y'  friends  &  Death  as  the  chief.  These  cups  long  preserved 
at  Broadlancls,  Ramsey,  were  bequeathed  by  Anne, 
Viscountess  Palmerston  on  her  death  to  her  husband.  Her 
will  preserved  in  the  family  papers,  is  of  touching  simplicity. 

'For  The  Lord  Palmerston  September  4th  1726. 
As  I  have  long  since  given  you  my  Heart  and  my  tenderest 
affections  and  fondest  wishes  have  always  been  yours,  so 
in  everything  else  which  I  possess  and  all  that  I  may  call 
mine  being  already  yours,  I  have  nothing  to  give  but  my 
Heartiest  thanks  for  the  care  and  kindness  you  have  at 
any  time  showed  me  either  in  Sickness  or  in  Health,  for 
which  God  Almighty,  will,  I  hope,  reward  you  in  a  better 
world.  However  for  form's  Sake,  I  give  and  bequeath  you 
as  following, 

First — the  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  left  me  by  Sir  Rd 
Houblon.  The  Two  Hundred  Pounds  Annuity  left  me  by 
my  father.  The  Gold  Cup  and  the  2  lesser  Chocolate  Cups 
you  would  sometimes  look  on  as  a  Remembrance  oi  1  )eath, 
and  also  of  the  fondest  and  Faithfullest  Friend  you  ever  had.' 

In  1803  the  second  Viscountess  Palmerston,  widow  of 
Anne  Palmerston's  grandson,  took  these  two  cups  to  her 
dressing-room,  and  wrote  the  following  note  for  her  son, 
the  third  Viscount.  'Two  gold  cups  (and  stand)  rendered 
very  valuable  and  interesting  by  the  way  they  were 
bequeathed  by  Lady  Palmerston  to  her  husband.  Her  will, 
I  hope,  I  shall  find  in  which  this  memorial  is  specified. 
I  believe  it  was  your  great-grandfather's  first  wife,  whose 
picture  is  at  Sheen.' 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  above  note  that  the  will 
would  be  found  was  not  realised  till  1899,  when  the  will 
was  rediscovered.  The  stand  referred  to  above  was 
exhibited  at  the  Loan  Exhibition,  25  Park  Lane,  1929, 
with  one  of  the  cups.  It  is.  however,  in  fact,  a  silvergilt 
sugar-bowl  cover,  engraved  with  the  monogram  of  Anne 
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XV.    QUEEN  ANNE  TUMBLER 
CUP 


2 1  in.  diamete 
1 702.  We 


Pr 


By  Pierre  Harache, 
it  4  oz.  14  dwt. 
•nt  owner  unknown. 


Palmerston,  and  although  contemporary  with  and  long 
associated  with  the  cups  as  mentioned  in  the  1803  note,  it 
has  no  direct  connection  with  them,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in 
Lady  Palmerston's  will.  The  tradition  is  that  the  cups 
were  made  out  of  gold  memorial  rings  left  to  Abraham 
Houblon,  Lady  Palmerston's  father,  member  of  the 
Huguenot  banking  family,  or  to  Sir  Richard,  her  brother, 
whose  heir  she  was.  The  thinness  of  the  metal  of  which  the 
cups  are  made  suggests  that  the  goldsmith  was  limited  in 
his  work  by  the  amount  of  gold  available,  and  the 
memorial  nature  of  the  inscriptions  also  supports  this 
tradition.  The  first  gold  t  up  mentioned  in  the  will  has  not, 
apparently,  survived  and  nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 

Its  disappearance  may  perhaps  be  due  to  its  larger  size 
having  offered  greater  temptations  to  realise  its  value  at 
some  time,  whereas  the  surviving  pair  of  cups,  from  their 
light  weight  and  personal  associations  have  happily  been 
preserved.  Such  circumstances  serve  to  show  the  arbitrary 
i  hanc.es  which  have  governed  the  survival  of  old  English 
gold  plate. 


A  plain  cup  engraved  with  the 
Wynstanley  arms  and  beneath  with 
a  skull  and  crossbones,  and  various 
initials  and  dates  surrounded  by  the 
inscription:  T  was  your  friend  unto 
my  end,  your  friend  I  was  &  so  did  dy.' 

This  cup  was  offered  anonymously 
l<  -r  sale  .it  (  llnistie's  on  January  19th, 
1921,  and  the  above  description  is 
1  marquess  of  bath       taken  from  the  sale  catalogue  of  that 
date.   I   have  been  informed  that 
it  subsequently  appeared  in  another  sale  at  Messrs. 
Debenham  &  Storrs  on  December  12th,  1923,  but  have 
been  unable  to  trace  any  further  information  regarding  it. 

From  the  nature  of  the  inscription  and  engraving  it  is 
clear  that  the  cup  was  a  memorial  piece  of  the  same  nature 
as  Lady  Palmerston's  cups,  and  the  occurrence  on  the  cup 
of  various  initials  and  dates  suggests  that  it  also  may  have 
been  made  from  a  number  of  mourning  rings. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  illustrate  this  piece,  having  been 
unable  to  trace  its  present  ownership. 


XVI.- 


QUEEN  ANNE  RACE  CUP 
AND  COVER 


9  in.  high.  By  Lewis  Mettayer,  1708 — the  cover  by  another 
maker.  Weight  50  oz.  7  dwt. 
In  American  possession. 

The  plain  body  rests  on  a  moulded  foot,  is  decorated 
with  a  plain  moulded  rib  and  has  double  scroll  handles 
capped  with  leaves.  The  domed  cover  has  a  baluster  finial. 
The  cup  is  engraved  on  one  side  with  the  Royal  Arms  and 
initials  of  Queen  Anne  and  on  the  reverse  with  a  racehorse 
and  jockey  and  the  inscription:  Ruffler  and  Woodcock  on 
Bramham  Moor  1705  and  1708.  The  cover  is  similarly  en- 
graved with  the  latter  inscription  and  the  horse  and  jockey. 

The  original  winner  of  this  cup  was  Hugh  Bethell  of 
Rise  and  Watton  Abbey,  Yorks.  The  inclusion  in  the 
inscription  of  two  horses'  names  and  dates  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  cup  represents  two  separate  prizes.  In 
this  connection  it  is  significant  that  the  other  two  gold 
Queen  Anne  race  cups  of  1705  (Jones  XIV,  No.  1,  and 
XV)  and  the  next  to  be  recorded  in  the  present  list  of  1 714 
(  XVII)  all  weigh  between  23  and  26  oz.  This  supposition 
is  further  borne  out  by  the  entries  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Day  Book  for  the  delivery  of  these  cups  (Public 
Record  Office,  L.C.44,  ff.104  and  159).  The  relevant  folio 
is  headed:  'Gift  Plate  for  Yorkshire  Horse  race',  and  starts 
with  the  delivery  of  a  cup  in  1702.  Under  1705  is  the 
entry:  'July  30.  Delivered  unto  the  Lady  ffletchvill  one 
gold  cup  23  oz.  1  7  dwts.  12  grs.  And  reed  by  me  S.  Beake.' 
Under  1708  we  read:  'July  9.  Delivered  untojno  Charl- 
ton Esq.  one  gold  Cupp  and  cover  23  oz.  14  dwts.'  All  the 
cups  entered  under  this  heading  weigh  approximately 
24  oz.,  mostly  slightly  less,  and  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  any  cup  of  50-oz.  weight.  It  seems  fairly  certain, 
therefore,  that  after  winning  the  second  of  these  cups  in 
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No.  XX.— GEORGE  II  RACE  CUP.  J.  KIRKUP,  NEWCAS1 1  E  ,1728:  S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

1 708,  Hugh  Bethell  returned  both  to  Mettayer  with  instruc- 
tions to  convert  them  into  one  piece  with  the  inscription 
commemorating  both  races.  This  may  possibly  have  some 
bearing  on  the  fact  that  this  cup  is  said  to  have  a  cover  by 
another  maker,  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  explanati<  m. 

The  cup  was  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Exhibition,  25  Park 
Lane,  1929,  by  Capt.  Adrian  Bethell  and  sold  in  his  col- 
lection of  racing  trophies  in  April  of  that  year.  The  sale 
included  four  other  silver  cups  and  bowls  won  by  Ruffler 
between  1704  and  1708. 

I  understand  that  this  cup  is  now  in  America. 

XVII.— QUEEN  ANNE  RACE  CUP 
AND  COVER 
6|  in .  high.  By  Lewis  Mettayer,  1 714.  Weight  25  oz.  1 7  dwt. 
In  American  possession. 
The  plain  body  has  two  moulded  ribs  and  scroll  handles 
capped  with  leaves,  and  stands  on  moulded  circular  foot. 
The  domed  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  foliage 
finial.  The  cup  is  engraved  on  one  side  with  the  arms  of 
Queen  Anne  and  on  the  reverse  with  a  racehorse  and 
jockey  inscribed  Penelope.  Beneath  the  ribs  is  the  inscrip- 
tion: This  Gold  Cupp  Run  for  by  5  J  ears  old  Mans  al  Hamble- 
ton  in  Yorkshire  Muntlay  the  26:  July  17 14.    On  the  cover 
Queen  Anne's  cypher  and  Garter  Motto. 

From  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Day  Book  (reference 
quoted  above):  '29  June  1 7 1 4 :  Delivd  unto  Mr  Richard 
Marshall  One  Gold  Cupp  and  Cover  to  be  run  for  at  Hamil- 
ton in  Yorkshire  five  years  old  Mares  25  oz.  19  dwt  00  grs.' 
The  London  (itrjltr.  No.  -,_»;jo.  from  Tuesday.  .June  ist  to  Saturday, 
June  5th,  1 7 14,  contains  the  following: 

'Her  Majesty's  Gold  Cup  of  the  value  of  One  Hundred  Guineas 
w  ill  be  run  for  at  Hambleton  in  Yorkshire  on  Monday  26th  July 
next,  by  any  mare  being  no  more  than  5  years  old.  the  last 
grass,  as  must  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  breeder,  carry- 
ing 10  stone,  one  heat  round  the  Heats  Course,  to  be  shown  and 
entered  on  Saturday  the  24th  July  next,  it  Adam  King's  in  Cold 
Kirby,  near  Hambleton.  or  they  arc  not  to  run  for  this  Plate; 
and  if  any  difference  at  all  arise  relating  to  the  ages  or  in  their 
running  the  same  to  be  determined  by  tin-  Marl  of  Carlisle  and 
the  Lord  Downs,  or  in  their  absence  by  Richard  Marshall  Esq., 
Master  of  I  ler  Majesty's  Stud.' 


Sold  by  Capt.  H.  C.  C.  Morley  in  1933,  descendant  of 
Major  General  Francis  Morley  of  Marrick  Park,  Rich- 
mond, Yorks.  Now  in  America. 

XVIII.— GEORGE  I  BEAKER  CUP 
2\  in.  high.  By  Edward  Holaday,  17 16. 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Bath 

A  plain  cup  of  waisted  form  with  narrow  moulded  rim. 
Engraved  on  one  side  with  the  White  Tower  of  the  Tower 
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,.  XXIII.     1  EAPOT:  BY  JAME 


Kl  K,  I  DINIll  kl.H  17: 


OF  ROSEBERY 


of  London  flying  the  Royal  Standard  of  Stuart  period  and 
the  word  Remember  below.  On  the  other  side  the  arms  of 
Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley. 

The  original  owner  of  this  small  cup,  whose  arms  aie 
engraved  thereon,  was  the  only  daughter  and  heir  01 
Edward,  second  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer.  She 
married  the  second  Duke  of  Portland  in  1 734,  to  whom  she 
brought  the  Welbeck  estates  in  London  and  the  famous 
Welbeck  Abbey.  Her  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
Thomas,  first  Marquess  of  Bath,  and  it  was  presumably 
through  her  that  this  cup  passed  into  the  Longleat  collection. 

At  first  sight  the  engraving  of  the  White  Tower  appears 
to  be  a  curious  device  to  find  on  a  cup  bearing  the  arms  of 
one  whose  happy  life  had  no  apparent  connection  with  that 
grim  building.  But  a  backward  glance  in  her  family 
history  establishes  that  such  a  connection  did  in  fact  exist. 

Lady  Margaret  was  born  on  February  11th,  1714/15. 
On  July  16  following,  her  grandfather,  Robert  Harley, 
first  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  after  his 
impeachment  by  the  Commons  for  high  treason,  following 
on  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  the  suspicions  held  of 
his  Stuart  sympathies.  He  remained  in  the  Tower  till 
July  1.  1 717,  when  he  was  released  after  disagreement 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  for  his  trial.  The  cup  bears  the  London  hallmark 
for  1 7 16,  that  is  the  date  letter  used  between  May  30  of 
that  year  and  171 7,  and  was,  therefore,  made  during 
Harley's  incarceration.  It  seems  very  probable  that  this 
small  cup  may  have  been  a  christening  gift,  if  perhaps 
somewhat  belated,  from  her  grandfather  to  his  'dearest 
Peggy,'  as  he  calls  her  in  a  letter  of  1  723,  written  to  her 
and  still  preserved  at  Longleat.  As  a  child,  Lady  Margaret 
seems  to  have  won  all  hearts  and  of  this  Matthew  Prior's 
charming  little  letter-poem  bears  witness,  beginning: 
'My  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy'.  Early  promise  was  ful- 
filled and  she  grew  to  be  "a  lovely  gifted  woman  with  an 
active  mind,  varied  interests  and  a  great  deal  of  energy' 
(Turberville,  History  of  Welbeck  Abbey).  She  inherited 
from  her  Harley  ancestry  the  passion  for  collecting,  her 
most  famous  acquisition  being  the  Portland  Vase.  Her 
circle  included  Garrick,  Rousseau  and  Edward  Young. 


By  a  curious  coincidence  there  has  survived 
a  silvergilt  cup  and  cover,  also  by  Edward 
Holaday  of  171  7,  which  is  engraved  with  an 
almost  identical  view  of  the  White  Tower  1  but 
without  the  word  Remember,  as  on  the  Longleat 
beaker) .  This  silver  cup  also  bears  the  arms  ( A 
George  Toilet,  F.R.S.,  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy  under  William  III  and  Queen  Anne, 
who  lived  in  a  house  in  the  Tower.  It  would 
seem  that  the  silversmith,  having  been 
ordered  to  engrave  the  Tower  on  the  Longleat 
sup  in  1 7 1 6,  may  have  suggested  its  use  again 
on  the  cup  made  in  the  following  year,  as  a 
suitable  embellishment  in  view  of  its  owner's 
habitation. 

NIN. — GEORGE  I  MUG 
3I  in.  high.  Newcastle,  1722. 
Michael  Noble,  Esq. 

The  plain  body  of  shaped  bellied  outline, 
on  circular  moulded  foot,  with  a  narrow 
moulded  rim  to  the  lip.  The  scroll  handle  is 
having  five  outer  sides  and  a  curved  inner 


unusual 
section. 

The  piece  has  three  marks  only ;  that  of  the  town, 
together  with  the  leopard's  head  and  lion  passant,  but  no 
date  letter  or  maker's  mark  which  is  decipherable.  The 
leopard's  head,  however,  has  a  coronet  of  five  points,  used 
only  from  1721  to  1724,  and  the  lion  passant  is  shown  to 
the  dexter,  which  apparently,  in  conjunction  with  the 
particular  leopard's  head  mentioned,  was  only  so  used  in 
1722.  The  year  of  manufacture  can,  therefore,  be  fixed 
with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty. 

This  and  the  following  piece  are  the  only  two  pieces  of 
Newcastle  gold  plate  yet  recorded. 

XX.— GEORGE  II  RACE  CUP 
\\  in.  high.  By  James  Kirkup,  Newcastle,  1728.  Weight 
1  1  oz.  4  dwt. 
Messrs.  S.  J.  Phillips 

The  plain  body  with  narrow  moulded  rim  and  double 
scroll  handles  rests  on  a  circular  foot.  Engraved  on  one 
side  are  the  arms  of  Newcastle,  and  on  the  other  the 
inscription:  THE  Rt.  WORSHll  HE.Xy  RE  AY  ESQr 
MAYOR,  THE  WORSHll  CUTHBrt  SMITH  ESQ 
SHERIFFE. 

In  the  Newcastle  Courant  for  April  18.  1730,  appears: 

'A  Golden  Cup  of  the  Value  of  50  Guineas,  given  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Newcastle  upon  Tine,  aforesaid,  is  to  be  run  for  on  the 
Town-Moor,  aforesaid,  round  the  said  usual  Course  there,  on 

Thursday  the  28th  clay  of  the  said  Month  of  May,  by  any  Horse, 
Man-  or  Gelding,  being  no  more  than  three  Lunar  Months  above 
m\  Years  old  on  the  Day  of  Running,  as  must  be  Certified  under 
the  Hand  of  the  Breeder,  carrying  10  Stone,  including  Bridle  and 
Saddle,  three  Heats;  Each  Heat  four  Miles,  being  twice  round 
the  said  Course:  Each  Horse,  etc.  to  pay  three  Guineas  entrance, 
and  three  or  more  to  enter  and  run,  or  no  Race. 
Note:  The  Horses,  etc.  that  are  to  run  lor  the  .  .  .  Golden  Cup  .  .  . 
must  be  enter'd  at  the  Guildhall,  of  the  said  Town  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tine,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-Week,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  twelve  in  the  Forenoon,  of  the  same  Day,  and  to  be 
then  shewn,  if  the  Mayor  or  any  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said 

Town  require  the  same.' 
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This  cup,  with  two  others  to  be  recorded  in 
the  next  section,  first  appeared  in  October  1950, 
at  the  sale  of  plate  from  Marske  Hall,  Richmond, 
Yorks,  the  property  of  J.  T.  D'Arcy  Hutton,  Esq., 
to  whom  they  had  descended  in  direct  line  from 
the  original  winners  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

XXI   AND    XXII.  —  TWO    GEORGE  II 

ENAMELLED  CUPS  AND  COVERS 
By  Francis  Nelme,   1 73 1 .  XXI,   12  in.  high. 
Maker's  mark  and  lion  passant  only. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Rothschild. 
XXII,  7!  in.  high.  Fully  marked. 
Musee  de  Cluny,  Paris 

The  bowl  of  Lord  Rothschild's  cup  has  straight 
sides  widening  slighly  to  the  lip  and  rests  on 
baluster  stem  and  circular  foot.  The  cover  with 
moulded  rim  is  surmounted  by  a  cone  and 
foliage  finial. 

The  Paris  cup  has  a  similar  bowl,  but  it  stands 
on  a  low  circular  foot  without  stem,  and  the  cover 
is  of  more  domed  form. 

These  cups  are  both  decorated  with  enamel  in 
a  way  unlike  any  other  English  gold  plate,  and 
at  first  sight  this  decoration  appears  more  likely 
to  be  Continental  than  of  native  origin.  There  is, 
however,  no  sign  of  any  later  alteration  and  we 
must  conclude  that  it  is  original.  The  cover, 
upper  part  of  the  bowls  and  foot  of  the  larger  cup 
each  have  an  applied  band  of  naturalistic  flowers 
and  foliage  enamelled  in  both  opaque  and  trans- 
lucent colours  in  pink,  green,  pale  and  dark  blue. 
The  foliage  of  the  finials  is  also  enamelled  green.  The  lower 
part  of  the  bowls  is  chased  with  strapwork  chased  with 
plumed  masks  alternating  with  smaller  straps  with  enamel- 
led flowers  on  a  matted  ground,  in  a  manner  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Huguenot  school  of  goldsmiths.  The 
covers  and  feet  of  both  and  stem  of  the  larger  cup  are  also 
chased  with  bands  of  strapwork,  and  shells  in  a  similar 
technique. 

Nothing  else  of  such  high  quality  bearing  Francis 
Nelme's  mark  can  be  quoted.  Pieces  are  occasionally  met 
with  bearing  the  mark  of  his  better  known  father,  Anthony 
Nelme,  which  has  been  overstruck  on  another  maker's 
mark,  usually  a  Huguenot,  and  the  assumption  is  that  he- 
was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  other  men's  work  and  over- 
stamping  and  selling  it  as  his  own.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  here  in  these  cups  proof  of  similar  practice  by  the  son 
who  succeeded  to  the  business,  which,  if  acceptable  is  .111 
explanation  of  the  high  quality  of  the  chasing  and  enamel- 
ling which  has  so  little  of  the  native  style  of  the  period. 

These  two  pieces  were  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  the 
famous  collection  of  Baron  Karl  von  Rothschild  of  Frank- 
furt. On  his  death  his  collection  was  divided  between  his 
five  daughters,  the  Paris  cup  passing  to  Adele  w  ho  married 
her  cousin,  Baron  Salomon  of  the  French  branch  of  the 
family,  and  it  was  by  her  bequeathed  to  t he  Cluny 
Museum.  It  was  first  noticed  and  described  by  Jones  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  LIX,  1931,  who  thru  1  laimrd  it 
as  unique.  Lord  Rothschild's  cup  was  described  In  Mr. 
C.  C.  Oman  in  the  same  magazine  in  October  1936.  This 
had  passed  to  Emma  Louisa,  Lady  Rothschild,  from  her  to 
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Mr.  N.  M.  Victor  Rothschild,  and  subsequently  to  the 
present  holder  of  the  English  title. 

In  his  survey  Mr.  Oman  discusses  the  probable  origin 
of  these  two  most  unusual  pieces.  He  rules  out  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  been  made  to  the  Royal  order  on  the 
grounds  that  they  bear  no  arms  or  monogram,  and  sug- 
gests that  they  may  have  been  ordered  as  a  cup  of  estate 
and  cup  of  assay  for  some  foreign  prince  visiting  the  coun- 
try. This,  he  points  out,  may  have  been  Francis,  Count  ol 
Lorraine,  who  visited  England  in  1 7 3 1 ,  travelling  incog- 
nito as  Count  Blamont.  This  prince,  who  married 
Charles  VPs  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  became  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  was  lather  of  Marie  Anl<<";ette. 

Although  these  cups  are,  of  course,  associated  pieces. 
I  think  it  fair  to  claim  them  as  two  separate  items  in 
assessing  the  total  of  surviving  pieces  of  gold,  particularly 
as  they  are  now  presumably  finally  parted  and  in  different 
countries. 

XXIII.    GEORGE  II  TEAPOT 
5  in.  diameter.  By  James  Ker,  Edinburgh.  Assaymaster, 
Archibald  I  Ire.  Weight  about  20  oz. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  <>/  Roseberj 

The  body,  of  slightly  compressed  spherical  form,  stands 
on  c  ircular  moulded  foot  and  has  a  tapering  spout.  The 
cover,  which  completes  the  outline  ol  the  body  has 
a  spherical  finial.  The  border  of  the  body  and  cover  are 
chased  with  bands  of  flowers  in  rococo  scroll  panels  inter- 
spersed with  shellwork  in  scalework  panels.  Below  on  the 
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body  is  engraved  the  Royal  arms  of  George  II  with 
Scottish  crest  and  supporters. 

This  teapot  is  closely  paralleled  by  the  other  by  James 
Ker.  dated  1736  (Jones  XXII),  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Michael  Noble.  If  anything,  the  quality  of  the  chasing  and 
engraving  of  Lord  Rosebery's  example  is  of  rather  finer 
quality.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Royal  arms  on  this  present  example  carry  standards  of 
the  St.  Andrew's  and  the  St.  George's  cross,  which  are  not 
shown  on  the  other  piece.  The  surrounding  scrollwork  to 
the  arms  appears  to  be  from  the  same  design  on  each,  but 
the  chasing  round  rim  and  lid  is  of  a  more  florid  and 
deeply  cut  technique  on  Lord  Rosebery's  piece. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  teapots  and  the 
two  cups  of  the  fifties  to  be  discussed  later  are  all  prizes  for 
a  Royal  Plate  race  in  or  near  Edinburgh.  Jones,  in  describ- 
ing Mr.  Noble's  teapot  states  that  it  was  the  King's  Plate 
for  mares  won  in  April  1  736  at  Newmarket  by  Legacy,  the 
name  of  the  horse  engraved  on  the  piece,  but  produces  no 
support  to  this  statement,  which  I  believe  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  horse  did  in  fact  apparently  win 
another  similar  race  at  the  latter  place  in  the  same  year. 
This  error  was  repeated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Scottish  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1939,  when  that 
piece  was  shown.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  history 
attached  to  Lord  Rosebery's  teapot  to  show  who  the 
original  winner  may  have  been. 


XXIV.— TWELVE  GEORGE  II  TEASPOONS 
AND  SUGAR  NIPPERS 
By  John  VVirgman,  circa  1745,  maker's  mark  only.  Weight 
6  oz.  12  dwt. 

Michael  Noble,  Esq. 

The  spoons  have  oval  bowls  of  rather  narrow  outline; 
the  plain  stems  with  upturned  ends  are  joined  to  the 
bowls  by  a  form  of  truncated  rat-tail  and  are  engraved  at 
the  tops  with  a  cypher.  The  sugar  nippers  are  of  the  usual 
form  for  the  period  with  scrolling  stems  and  shell  grips  and 
bear  the  same  cypher  at  the  pivot  point.  The  set  has  its 
original  shagreen  case. 

The  set  first  appeared  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of 


Herbert  Augustus  Salwey,  Esq.,  Christie's  1939,  together 
with  another  set  of  gold  spoons  of  later  date. 

John  Wirgman  worked  in  the  Strand  in  1745  ai*d  in 
Princes  Street  from  1766  to  1772  (Sir  A.  Heal,  London 
Goldsmiths).  Peter  Wirgman,  possibly  his  son,  described 
as  a  toyman,  jeweller  and  enameller,  was  at  69  St.  James's 
St.  from  1 784-1 796,  as  well  as  at  1 1  Denmark  St.,  Soho,  in 
1790,  this  latter  address  perhaps  his  workshop.  On 
April  28,  1778,  Boswell  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
'We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's  the  well-known  toyshop 
in  St.  James's  Street,  at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Place,  to 
which  he  Ivtd  been  directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he 
searched  about  some  time  and  could  not  find  it  at  first,  and 
said  "To  direct  one  to  a  corner  shop  is  toying  with  one." 
I  suppose  he  meant  this  as  a  play  upon  the  word  toy;  it 
was  the  first  time  I  knew  him  to  stoop  to  such  sport.  After 
he  had  been  some  time  in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come 
out  of  the  coach,  and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver 
buckles,  as  those  he  had  were  too  small.  .  .  .  "Sir,"  said  he, 
"I  will  not  have  the  ridiculous  large  ones  now  in  fashion; 
and  I  will  give  no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair."  Such 
were  the  principles  of  the  business;  and  after  some 
examination,  he  was  fitted.' 


XXV.— TWELVE  GEORGE  II  TEASPOONS,  PAIR 
OF  SUGAR  TONGS  AND  STRAINING  SPOON 
Circa  1750  LTnmarked.   Weight  13  oz.  11  dwt. 

Present  owner  unknown 

These  pieces  have  shell  bowls  and  stems  chased  as  sprays 
of  foliage.  They  are  apparently  unmarked,  but  may  be 
dated  as  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  this  type 
of  spoon,  usually  found  of  silvergilt,  came  into  fashion. 

The  set,  in  case,  appeared  anonymously  in  a  sale  at 
Christie's  on  June  26,  1923,  but  were  withdrawn  unsold. 
Their  present  whereabouts  are  unknown  to  me. 


As  in  the  first  of  these  articles,  my  grateful  thanks  are 
due  to  those  owners  of  the  pieces  discussed  for  their  kind 
permission  to  inspect  and  illustrate  their  possessions,  and 
to  Mr.  C.  C.  Oman  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  two 
cups  belonging  to  Lord  Roscbery  and  the  Musee  de  Cluny. 


A  LONDON  KNIFE  CARVED  WITH  SCRIPTURAL 
SUBJECTS 

By  J.  F.  HAYWARD 


MOST  of  the  fine  knives  still  in  existence  made  by 
London  cutlers  during  the  first  half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  have  been  identified  as  'wedding 
knives',  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  betrothal  or  wedding  presents.  Many  of  them  bear 
the  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  presented, 
together  with  the  date  of  marriage;  and,  enclosed  in  their 


'caul'  of  embroidered  cloth  hung  by  strings  from  the  belt, 
examples  may  be  seen  in  contemporary  portraits  of  ladies. 
However,  there  must  have  been  other  occasions  on  which 
a  pair  of  finely  worked  knives  in  an  embroidered  sheath 
would  have  formed  an  appropriate  gift  to  a  lady,  and  we 
have,  in  fact,  in  the  records  of  the  London  Cutlers 
Company  a  number  of  references  to  such  gifts.  This  note 
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is  concerned  with  an 
English  knife  of  most  un- 
usual character,  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  which  we 
can  do  no  more  than 
speculate.  The  handle  is 
the  only  example  of  its 
type  known  and  it  must 
have  been  made  to  special 
order.  It  is  of  pilaster 
shape,  somewhat  remini- 
scent of  the  Italian  silver- 
handled  table  knives  of 
the  first  half  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  though 
the  capital  at  the  top  of 
the  handle  is  of  very  rudi- 
mentary form.  The  handle 
is  of  ivory  worked  in 
a  technique  that  recalls 
the  niello  decoration  of 
silver.  The  surface  of  the 
ivory  is  decorated  with 
floral  designs  enclosing 
birds  and  animals  against 
a  black  ground.  The  effect 
has  been  achieved  by  carv- 
ing away  the  ground  and 
inlaying  it  with  a  hard 
black  wax.  The  ornament 
with  its  conventional 
flowers  is  evidently  derived 
from  one  of  the  books  of 
designs  for  embroidery 
published  towards  the  end 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
similar  designs,  executed 
in  black  and  gold  against 
a  white  ground  may  be 

seen  on  Elizabethan  cos-  i*s"c a rv'e i >' \v i fi  i '  s<l  iVi n  i : i< a i"  s i ; b  i 
tume.  The  scales  of  the 
knife-handle  are  retract- 
able, being  held  in  place  by  the  button  at  the  end  of  the 
tang.  When  this  is  unscrewed,  the  two  scales  may  be  slid 
out  from  the  body  of  the  handle.  They  reveal  eight  minute 
carvings  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  cut 
in  the  ivory  body  of  the  handle  and  painted  in  poly- 
chrome. Much  of  the  original  colour  remains,  and  the 
effect  has  been  heightened  by  piercing  the  ivory  body  of 
the  handle  so  as  to  reveal  the  tang  of  the  blade  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  handle.  This  has  been  gilt,  thus 
giving  a  gold  background  to  the  carvings.  The  scenes  re- 
presented are,  on  one  side,  the  Annunciation,  .Nativity,  I  anima- 
tion and  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
Magdalen  washing  Christ's  feet,  Christ  before  Pi  late,  The  Cruci- 
fixion and  The  Resurrection.  The  carving  is  on  a  minute  scale 
and  can  hardly  claim  great  artistic  merit.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  anyone  could  have  been  found  in  London 
who  was  capable  of  working  so  finely  in  ivor)  at  the  time. 
Knife  handles  of  carved  ivory  were  by  no  means  unusual 
but  they  normally  consisted  of  figures  carved  in  the  round. 
Neither  the  inlay  work  in  black  wax,  nor  the  minute 
carving  of  scenes  in  relief  are,  I  believe,  otherwise 
represented    in    English    ivory    working   of  the  early 


Seventeenth  Century. 

The  blade  of  the  knife 
bears  the  dagger  mark  of 
the  London  Cutlers  Com- 
pany, made  obligatory  for 
all  foreigners  in  1607,  and 
the  maker's  mark  of 
Haunce  (i.e.  Hans)  Smyth, 
a  king's  head.  According 
to  the  records  of  the  Cut- 
lers Company,  he  first 
brought  this  mark  in  to  be 
registered  as  his  property 
on  December  2,  1613.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply- 
that  he  had  not  used  it 
before  this  date,  though 
when,  with  all  other 
foreigners,  he  was  in  1607 
required  to  register  his 
mark  at  Cutlers  Hall,  the 
mark  he  brought  in  was 
that  of  a  hunting  horn. 
The  fact  that  Smyth's 
christian  name  was  spelt 
'Haunce'  indicates  that  he 
pronounced  it  in  a  Ger- 
man manner,  and  suggests 
that  he  was  not  merely  a 
'foreigner'  in  the  sense  of 
coming  from  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, but  was  actually  an 
immigrant  from  Germany. 
It  is  interesting  to  specu- 
late how  far  he  was  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the 
work  on  this  knife.  We 
know  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  numerous 
fine  knives  signed  by  the 
London  cutler,  John 
Jencks,  that  the  cutlers  must  have  sought  outside  help  in 
making  the  more  richly  decorated  knife  handles.  It  is, 
for  instance,  inconceivable  that  Jencks  could  have 
employed,  in  his  own  workshop,  craftsmen  who  were 
capable  of  carving  handles  in  ivory,  wood,  horn,  amber 
and  even  hardstone,  and  of  furnishing  the  beautifully 
embroidered  sheaths  with  which  the\  were  equipped. 
Presumably  when  a  particularly  fine  knife  was  required,  the 
cutler  sought  the  assistance  of  a  specialist  outside  his 
guild,  and  his  own  part  would  be  limited  to  making  the 
blade,  damascening  the  shoulders  with  gold  or  silver  and 
fitting  the  handle.  Hans  Smyth  is  also  represented  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  In  ,1  knife,  the  handle  of 
which  is  carved  with  .1  full-length  figure  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, while  the  shoulder  of  the  blade  is  damascened  with 
gold.   It  is  probable  that  the  creator  of  the  figure  of  Queen 


Elizabeth  was  also  responsibl< 
illustrated  above.  At  cording  to  the  Cutler- 
Smyth  used  altogether  three  marks,  the  hu 
king's  head  and  the  Morryon  Moor's)  he 
fad  we  ma)  assume  th.it  his  was  a  flouri 
Turning,  finally,  to  the  most  difficult  1 
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THE   CHATEAU   DE  ROMAINVILLE 

AND  A  SNUFF-BOX  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 

By   ALFRED  MARIE 


n.i  i  i  hi: -\i  :•  1  in  i.\  i  id  i' aim  f.d  u  1 1  h  an  <  mi.n  h  i.  view  of  i  hi:  cha- 
teau DE  ROMAINVILLE:  BY  VAN  151  \  El :  N  HE  R( ,  1 1 1  .    sK.NED  &  DATED  1782 

AVERY  fine  box  decorated  with  six  miniatures 
painted  by  van  Blarenberghe,  which  is  in  the 
Wallace  Collec  tion,  has  until  now  presented  an 
unsolved  problem  of  French  topography.  The  miniatures 
of  this  snufF-box  show  several  views  of  a  chateau  and  its 
park,  but  what  estate  they  represented  was  hitherto  not 
known. 

The  upper  side  shows,  in  an  oval,  an  oblique  view  of 
the  chateau  and  on  the  horizon  a  fine  array  of  trees 
planted  in  rows  of  five  and  broken  in  the  centre  by 
a  wide  avenue  of  elms.  Straight  ahead  of  the  chateau  and 
facing  it  across  a  spacious  esplanade,  an  armillary  sphere 
is  seen  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  a  'par- 
terre.' Little  groups  of  people  occupy  the  foreground: 
peasants  in  their  Sunday  attire  accompanied  by  drum-, 
flute-  and  violin-players;  they  are  about  to  greet  a  group 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  being  addressed  by  the 
local  curate.  Other  peasants  watch  the  scene,  below 


No.  III.  ONE  OF  THE  Fork  KEt  lANMa.AK  I'ANI  I  -  "  Nil.  ISOX  A  VIEW 
OVER  THE  ESPLANADE  AND  THE  FORMAL  i.ARDFN  I        .1   I  HE  CHATEAU 


No.  II.— ANOTHER  PRosPPt  I  c  IHF.  (HAH  \l  ,  -I  I  N  FROM  A  DISTANCE 
GIVING  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PARK  AND  [TS  INTERESTING  LAY-OUT 


which  are  clearly  to  be  read  the  artist's  signature  and 
the  date  of  the  picture:  Van  HIarenher;Jie,  1/82.* 

The  second  oval  shows  the  same  chateau,  but  from 
a  distance,  so  that  one  gets  a  general  view  of  the  park, 
which  in  the  style  of  many  French  late  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury estates  is  a  garden  designed  on  the  English  pattern. 
On  the  right  runs  a  meandering  stream  lined  by  wind- 
ing paths  and  spanned,  near  the  picture's  edge,  by 
a  rustic  bridge  fitted  with  wooden  railings;  two  gentle- 
men and  a  lady  taking  a  walk  stand  on  the  bridge  and 
are  being  greeted  by  another  person  accompanied  by 
a  dog.  At  the  head  of  the  little  bridge  are  some  rocks 
and  behind  a  gardener  returns  from  work,  bringing  in  his 
tools.  Scattered  over  the  park  various  buildings  are  to  be 
found;  in  the  centre,  not  far  from  the  stream,  a  small 

*  The  b.>x  itself  bears  the  Paris  hall-mark  for  .78.-82  ,..1  the  side,  and 
1782-83  on  the  lid  and  bottom.  It  also  bears  the  mark  of  Henri  Clavel, 
1780-89  (the  sous-fermier)  and  a  faint  indication  of  the  maker's. 


N.j  IV  VIEW  FROM  IHF  oPI'osIIF  I'olNI  \\  I  I  H  III!  IHATEAC  IN  THE 
DIM  \N<  F    IN  Mil    FORILROI  ND  NE\K   III!    I  H.I'RFS  IS  A  ROCND  POND 
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seen  on  the  horizon.  On  the  right  of  the  stream,  beyond 
the  path  bordering  its  banks,  the  ground  again  rises, 
covered  by  grass  and  some  clusters  of  flowers,  up  to 
a  small  wood  into  which  are  set  a  statue,  a  small  round 
temple,  a  pavilion  with  windows  on  all  sides,  and  at  the 
far  end  a  large  Medici  vase  standing  next  to  a  marble 
bench. 

The  whole  landscape  is  enhanced  by  figures  strolling 
or  sitting  by  the  water,  savouring  the  pleasures  of  the 
countryside. 

Four  other  smaller  and  rectangular  pictures  comple- 
ment these  two  and  show  further  aspects  of  the  park. 

The  first  view  is  seen  from  the  chateau  itself;  two 
wooden  benches  are  set  on  the  esplanade  which  looks 
over  a  second  terrace  laid  out  as  a  formal  garden,  with 
four  beds,  each  consisting  of  a  rectangular  lawn  with 
'crossettes'  at  the  corners  and  surrounded  by  a  separate 
grass  border;  beyond,  the  large  park,  a  mass  of  greenery 
and  trees  reaching  to  the  horizon. 

The  second  view  is  from  the  opposite  point  of  view  to 
that  of  the  first.  The  chateau  is  in  the  background  look- 
ing over  the  hollow  whose  rounded  side  is  on  our  right 
with  steps  in  the  centre.  The  kiosk  is  to  be  seen  on  its 
mound  and  a  clump  of  Italian  poplars  hides  the  build- 
ings which  were  so  clearly  visible  on  the  second  oval 
miniature.  In  the  foreground,  near  a  round  pool,  a 
reminder  of  the  French  park  of  an  earlier  era.  three 
people  are  taking  a  walk. 

The  third  rectangular  painting  shows  the  round  temple 
whose  dome,  supported   by   Doric  columns,  shelters  a 


small  altar  decorated  with  carved  garlands.  Between  the 
columns,  the  octagonal  pavilion  can  be  distinguished,  and 
to  the  right  of  it  stands  the  statue  against  the  trees,  and 
beyond,  the  horizon.  There  are  ladies  and  gentlemen 
playing  with  a  child  and  a  dog. 

The  last  view  is  taken  from  almost  the  same  angle,  but 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Doric  temple.  Gardeners,  one 
of  whom  is  drawing  a  wheelbarrow  and  the  other  putting 
down  his  watering  can,  are  on  a  path  which  borders 
,i  rectangular  stretch  of  water  at  the  left  end  of  which  the 
octagonal  pavilion  is  again  seen;  amongst  the  trees  are 
visible  first  the  vase,  which  the  preceding  picture  did  not 
show,  and  then  the  statue.  A  young  woman  seated  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  having  put  a  basket  down  by  her  side, 
is  talking  to  one  of  the  gardeners. 

These  extremely  detailed  views  which  until  now  have 
been  unidentified,  have  allowed  us  to  rediscover  of  which 
estate  it  was  desired  to  preserve  this  record.  The  solution 
to  the  problem  was  provided  by  Le  Rouge's  work  lLes 
Jardins  Anglo-C/iinois.  These  engravings  are  an  in- 
valuable source  of  information  on  European  parks  of  the 
late  Eighteenth  Century.  In  his  ninth,  tenth  and  twelfth 
folio,  Le  Rouge  gives  four  engravings  by  means  of  which 
I  was  able  to  identify  the  park  represented  on  the  little 
box  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

The  first  page  of  the  ninth  folio  gives  a  general  plan  in 
which  we  find  again  the  chateau  with  the  courtyard  not 
unlike  a  garden,  where  the  armillary  sphere  of  our  first 
oval  picture  stands;  on  the  other  side  the  successive  ter- 
races, the  second  of  which  is  laid  out  in  two  square  and 
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two  rectangular  beds  of  grass,  of  the  exact  shape  shown 
in  the  third  miniature,  with  the  'crossettes'  at  the  corner, 
and  the  surrounding  band  of  grass.  Left  of  all  this  lies  the 
village  with  the  parish  church  as  seen  in  the  second  oval 
picture,  and  then  the  vegetable  garden.  In  front  of  the 
chateau  is  the  big  hollow  and  to  the  left  the  picturesque 
part  of  the  park  with  the  little  winding  river,  apparently 
without  source  or  mouth,  surrounding  in  the  midst  of  its 
course  an  island,  and  almost  at  the  end,  spanned  by 
a  small  bridge.  On  one  side  of  the  stream  the  kiosk  and 
on  the  other  the  large  vase,  the  statue,  the  octagonal 
pavilion,  the  rectangular  stretch  of  water  and  the  round 
temple.  Each  of  the  features  of  this  park  we  have  already- 
seen  in  the  six  different  miniatures  analysed  above. 

By  furnishing  the  name  of  the  chateau,  that  of  its 
owner  and  even  that  of  the  designer,  Le  Rouge  provides 
us  with  all  the  desired  information. 

This  is,  we  are  told,  the  'Garden  of  Romainvilie, 
dedicated  to  the  Marquis  de  Segur,  Minister  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  by  his  very  humble  and  obedient 
servant  Le  Rouge,  Surveying  Engineer  to  the  King,  in 
1781.' 

The  date  of  the  engraving  is  1781;  1782  that  of  the 
miniature;  the  dates  coincide  nearly  enough,  and  their 
proximity  suggests  that  there  was  not  enough  intervening 
time  to  allow  for  alterations  to  have  been  made  in  the 
design  and  ornamentation  of  the  estate.  Plate  2  of  the 
same  book  gives  us  under  the  title  ' Difft  renter  Decorations  d, 
Romainvilie  tic  F Ordonnancc  de  M.  le  Huron  de  Hescnval"  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  the  various  park  buildings.  The  water- 
fall, which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  miniatures  on  the 
box  in  the  Wallace  Collection  and  which  no  doubt  was 
the  source  of  the  stream;  the  Temple  'a  la  Romaine,'  its 
plan  and  elevation  consisting  of  a  round  temple  with  eight 
Doric  columns  on  a  similarly  shaped  platform  of  two  tiers 
and  covered  with  a  small  dome  which  shelters  a  small  round 
garlanded  altar;  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  Chinese 
pavilion,  which  is  the  kiosk  seen  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
shrubs  on  the  second  oval  miniature;  the  tall  Medici 
vase,  and  the  elevation  and  plan  of  the  octagonal  pav- 
ilion, the  Egyptian  statue  on  its  pedestal,  and  finally  the 
tomb  of  a  pet  dog,  'Zizi'  and  its  plan.  At  the  top  of  the  plate 
care  has  even  been  taken  to  preserve  the  verse  engraved 
on  this  tomb  of  a  little  dog,  the  special  pet  of  its  master, 
the  Marquis  de  Segur: 


This  marble  slab  recalls  the  image  of  Zizi, 
She  who  had  all  the  gifts,  intelligence  and  beauty. 
Victim  of  love,  who  may  teach  the  wise, 
That  fragile  is  even  the  sweetest  of  fates. 
Alas  Zizi,  your  days  they  were  enviable 
Under  the  rule  of  Segur.  they  were  always  happy, 
Oh,  bitter  must  it  have  been  to  depart  from  life, 
Seeing  the  tears  he  shed  for  you !  * 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  most  of  the  miniatures  the 
painter  has  shown   numerous  dogs  accompanying  the 
people  who  animate  the  scene. 

Plate  II  of  the  tenth  folio  shows  a  landscape,  a  lView  of 
the  Octagonal  Pavilion  of  Romainvilie.'' 

Finally,  on  page  10  of  the  twelfth  folio,  is  a  last  view  of 
the  chateau  and  gardens  of  Romainvilie  with  a  Latin 
inscription  Hie  Otia  Mentis. 

Romainvilie  is  an  old  village,  situated  north-east  of 
Paris,  which  is  ahead)-  mentioned  in  certain  thirteenth- 
century  documents,  as  merely  an  electoral  commune  of 
the  'Generalite  de  Paris,'  whose  parish  was  part  of  the 
Deanery  of  Chelles.  The  Abbe  de  la  Grive's  plan,  which 
reproduces  the  outskirts  of  Paris  in  1 740,  shows  at 
Romainvilie  round  the  chateau  an  extensive  park  of  the 
same  contours  as  that  engraved  by  Le  Rouge,  but 
designed  in  French  style.  It  was  to  be  converted  to  the 
English  style  by  the  Marquis  de  Segur  in  1 781 . 

The  Chateau,  which  was  left  untouched  when  the 
gardens  were  changed,  was  a  large  seventeenth-century 
building  which  must  have  been  erected  by  the  Mac  haults. 
Van  Blarcnberghe's  gouaches  show  it  very  clearly.  The 
layout  is  a  classic  example  of  French  architecture  of  the 
period.  The  central  part  consisted  of  a  long,  but  simple 
rectangular  'corps  de  logis'  where  each  room  was  lit 
from  both  fronts,  and  which  is  terminated  at  each  end 
by  two  short  wings,  each  consisting  of  two  short  pavilions 
and  a  connecting  section  set  back.  The  facade  was 
marked  in  the  centre  by  an  'avant-corps1  crowned  with 
a  broken  pediment  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  architecture 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The 
pediment  rose  above  the  rest  of  the  main  building  and 
was  of  the  same  height  as  the  four  square  pavilions 
formed  by  the  wings.  There  was  the  ground  floor  slightK 
raised  above  ground  level,  a  first  floor  and  a  second,  lit 
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entirely  by  dormer  windows  in  the  steep  pitched  roof 
from  which  emerged  large  chimney  stacks. 

The  ((irners  of  the  outer  wings  and  the  'avant-corps' 
were  accentuated  by  heavily  rusticated  quoining,  and 
the  different  floors  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  projecting  course.  The  nine  apertures  on  each  main 
front  opened  directly  on  to  the  outside,  and  a  panel  below 
each  took  the  place  of  a  forged  iron  balcony.  Only  the 
main  entrance  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  window 
above  it  were  stressed  by  a  moulding  forming  a  cornice. 
In  the  pediment  was  a  small  round  opening,  running  in 
line  with  the  dormer  windows  which  were  crowned  by 
a  circular  moulding  and  flanked  by  decorative  brackets. 
Herring-bone  work  decorated  the  high  roof.  The  general 
effect  produced  by  the  whole  is  that  of  a  building  dating 
about  1650. 

In  the  interior,  the  central  hall  divided  the  house  into 
two  equal  parts;  to  the  left  there  was  the  billiard-room, 
the  salon  and,  in  the  wing,  a  suite  which  consisted  of 
a  room  facing  the  park  in  one  pavilion,  a  small  room 
used  as  a  library  in  the  receding  middle  part,  and  in  the 
second  pavilion  a  staircase,  to  which  one  also  had  access 
from  the  salon,  leading  to  the  upper  floors  and  two 
'garde-robes'  which  later  became  a  bathroom  and  a  water 
closet. 

To  the  right  of  the  hall  was  an  ante-chamber  and  the 
dining  room,  in  the  one  pavilion  the  kitchen,  in  the 
receding  part  the  larder  and  a  descending  staircase,  in- 
dicating that  there  were  cellars  either  under  all  or  part 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  last  square  pavilion  the  offices 
and  a  second  staircase  ascending  to  the  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  top  of  the  house. 

In  1 75 1,  on  the  Comte  de  Segur's  death,  his  son 
Phillippe  Henri,  Marquis  de  Segur,  succeeded  him.  Born 
in  1724,  he  had  already  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  professional  soldier.  He  had  been  wounded  in  his  left 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt  on  July  2nd,  1747,  and  had 
to  have  the  arm  amputated.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Van 
Blarenberghe  shows  the  principal  figure  in  the  first 
miniature  in  such  a  way  that  he  seems  turned  slightly 
towards  the  right  and  so  that  only  his  right  arm  is  visible; 
and  that  he  holds  his  'tricorne'  in  his  right  hand  instead 
of  under  his  left  arm  as  was  the  custom  in  order  to  have 
one's  rigl  t  arm  free. 

After  this  serious  injury,  Segur  was  appointed  Infantry 
Brigadier  and  Governor  for  life  of  the  'Pays  de  Foix,'  and 
Lieutenant-General  for  life  of  'Champagne  and  Brie,' 
two  offices  which  had  been  held  by  his  father. 

In  February  1749,  he  married  Anne  Madeleine  de 
Vernon,  a  rich  Creole  of  San  Domingo,  who  brought 
him  a  large  fortune.  His  pursuits  and  military  interests 
little  inclined  him  to  appreciate  Romainville,  with  which 
he  parted  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  inherited  it.  He  sold 
the  manor  to  one  named  Darant  who  died  lour  years 
later  without  having  paid  off  his  whole  debt;  Segur  thus 
resumed  possession  in  1758. 

He  continued  his  military  career,  conducting  himself 
valiantly  at  Horstenbeck,  Crevelt  and  Minden,  actions 
which  earned  him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in 
1760.  But  on  Oc  tober  1 6th  of  the  same  year  at  Closter- 
camp,  an  oc  casion  famous  for  Chevalier  d'Assas'  bravery 
and  death,  one  wing  of  the  French  army  was  outflanked 
by  the  Hanoverians  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
Segur,  wounded  by  two  sabre  cuts  and  a  thrust  of  the 


bayonet,  had  to  give  himself  up  to  the  enemy.  He  was, 
however,  set  free  soon  after,  and  then  divided  his  time 
between  Besancon  and  his  Paris  mansion. 

At  the  Camp  of  Compiegne  of  July-August  1767, 
Segur  was  involved  in  an  event  that  caused  a  small  sen- 
sation. A  soldier  under  his  command  deserted  and, 
caught  by  the  mounted  police,  the  unfortunate  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Madame  de  Segur  appeared  before 
Louis  XV  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him 
for  mercy;  her  tears  moved  the  King  who  granted  her 
the  soldier's  pardon.  Sedaine  and  Monsigny  made  from 
the  incident?  a  comic  opera,  'The  Deserter,'  which  be- 
came famous  at  the  time;  gilt  bronze  clocks  representing 
this  scene  still  bear  witness  of  its  vogue. 

In  1774  Segur  founded  at  Romainville  the  'Societe  de 
la  Rosiere,'  whose  object  is  each  year  to  provide  a  deserv- 
ing young  peasant  woman  of  the  village  with  a  dowry 
for  marriage. 

The  Marchioness  died  in  Paris  in  1778;  it  was  her  wish 
to  be  interred  in  the  church  of  Romainville,  where  her 
epitaph  is  still  preserved. 

In  1780  the  Marquis  left  Besancon  where  his  mother 
had  kept  house  for  him  in  place  of  her  deceased  daughter- 
in-law;  he  went  back  to  Paris  and  took  an  interest  in 
Romainville  where  he  now  undertook  to  convert  the  park 
to  a  garden  in  the  English  style.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  for  War  on  December  23rd,  1780  and  played 
an  important  part  at  the  time  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence;  his  services  received  their  crowning  re- 
ward on  June  13th,  1787,  when  Louis  XVI  conferred  on 
him  the  baton  of  the  Marshal  of  France.  However,  being 
old  and  tired,  he  handed  in  the  resignation  of  his  Minis- 
terial post  on  August  29th  of  the  same  year  and  retired 
to  his  estate  at  Romainville,  which  he  sold  for  356,000 
livres  to  M.  de  Touchelongue  on  September  19th,  1791. 
The  Revolution  intensified  and  Segur,  being  wise,  wished 
to  be  well  provided  with  money  so  as  to  be  prepared  for 
all  eventualities.  Having  failed  to  emigrate,  he  was 
arrested  during  the  Terror  and  imprisoned;  on  the  ninth 
of  Thermidor  (the  eleventh  month  of  the  Republican 
Calendar)  he  was  set  free  and  died  in  Paris  on  October 
8th,  1 80 1. 

The  estate  of  Romainville  passed  from  M.  de  Touche- 
longue in  June  1823  to  the  Due  de  Noailles,  who  kept 
it  till  1839  when  it  was  broken  up  and  only  one  wing  of 
the  chateau,  where  the  offices  and  the  kitchen  had  been, 
remained  incorporated  in  a  new  building  without  any 
architectural  distinction  which  made  the  one  isolated 
relic  unrecognizable.  Of  the  park,  only  the  contours  of 
the  grounds  with  the  great  hollow  near  the  chateau, 
affording  the  wide  view  to  the  distant  horizon,  remained. 

We  believe  that  Van  Blarenberghe's  principal  minia- 
ture represents  the  Marshal  of  Segur  accompanied  In 
his  two  sons,  Louis  Philippe,  born  in  1753,  future  French 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  the  'Segur-Ceremonies'  of 
Napoleon  I,  and  Alexander,  born  in  1756,  by  his  two 
daughiers-in-law  and  two  grandchildren.  He  welcomes 
the  'Rosiere'  of  the  year,  presented  to  him  by  the  bailiff, 
dressed  in  black;  she  is  a  young  peasant  woman  dressed 
in  the  same  bonnet  as  her  companions  who  follow  her, 
but  wearing  the  ribbon  with  which,  as  winner,  she  has 
been  decorated.  She  shakes  hands  with  two  notables  of 
the  district;  the  young  girls  of  the  village  crowd  round 
her,  music  is  played,  the  peasants  look  on  while  the 
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Curate  greets  the  ladies;  the  guests  of  the  chateau, 
somewhat  apart,  are  spectators  of  this  appealing  scene. 

We  have  seen  that  Le  Rouge  has  attributed  the  various 
ornaments  of  the  park  to  the  Baron  de  Bezenval.  Swiss 
by  birth,  the  latter  was  an  old  comrade-in-arms  of  the 
Marquis  of  Scgur;  they  fought  together  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  which  he  also  served  the  Marquis  valiantly, 
and  he  became  Lieutenant-General  and  Inspector- 
General  in  the  Swiss  Guards.  Being  a  friend  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  and  of  the  Duchesse  de  Poli- 
gnac,  he  was  a  member  of  Marie  Antoinette's  circle, 
which  explains  some  of  the  architectural  features  of  the 
park  of  Romainville. 

Apart  from  the  Hameau,  the  two  principal  constructions 
in  the  Queen's  garden  at  Trianon  are  surely  the  Temple  of 
Love  and  the  Belvedere.  The  houses  of  the  Hameau  were 
in  any  case  not  built  until  after  1783.  We  find  two  build- 
ings of  the  same  design  at  Romainville,  but  in  a  corres- 
pondingly simpler  style  appropriate  for  a  private  person. 
The  Temple  of  Love  at  Trianon  and  the  Temple  a  la 
Romaine  at  Romainville  are  alike  without  naos,  with 
a  colonnade — the  one  Corinthian,  the  other  Doric — 
supporting  a  small  dome.  Just  as  the  Belvedere  is  octa- 
gonal, so  is  the  pavilion  of  the  same  name  at  Romainville. 
In  principle  the  two  sets  of  buildings  are  alike.  Mique 
had  completed  the  Temple  of  Love  in  May  1778,  and 
the  Belvedere  in  1781.  These  two  ornamental  buildings 
stood  shining  in  their  newness  when  Segur  had  his  park 
converted,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  Bezenval,  knowing 
Trianon  well,  should  have  been  influenced  and  inspired 


by  them  in  the  designs  with  which  his  friend  commis- 
sioned him. 

Could  the  Egyptian  statue  have  been  modelled  on  the 
ancient  statue  which  Marshal  Yauban  had  under 
Louis  XIY  placed  on  the  terrace  of  the  Chateau  d'Usse? 

Nothing  survives  of  all  this,  and  we  can  only  mourn 
the  dissolution  of  the  estate,  not  to  mention  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  house  which  included  large  panels, 
painted  by  Hubert  Robert,  of  statues  against  a  landscape 
background.  These  panels  could  have  been  taken  down 
and  have  passed  into  private  collections,  from  which  they 
may  yet  one  day  emerge. 

With  these  notes,  we  hope  to  have  provided  some 
exact  information  about  the  setting  of  one  of  the  'Jardins 
Anglo-Chinois'  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  which  like  many  others  forming  an 
uninterrupted  wreath  around  the  capital,  failed  to  sur- 
vive the  terrible  Nineteenth  Century  that  brought 
destruction  to  so  much  beauty. 

Louis-Nicholas  van  Blarenbeighe  11716/19-94),  the 
painter  of  the  miniatures  on  the  box,  came  of  a  Flemish 
family  but  left  his  native  town  of  Lille  for  Paris  about 
1760.  There  his  delicate  gouaches  soon  gained  him  con- 
siderable celebrity  so  that  he  was  appointed  battle  painter 
to  the  War  Department  at  the  beginning  of  1769.  Twenty- 
two  of  his  gouaches  of  sieges  and  battles  in  Flanders  under 
Louis  XY  are  at  Yersailles.  But  it  is  by  his  work  on  a 
smaller  scale  for  snuff  and  sweetmeat  boxes — work  which 
is  often  confused  with  that  of  his  son  Henri-Desire — that 
he  has  attained  a  renewed  popularity  in  modern  times. 


THE   PL  VS   OVLTRA   CABINET  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

By  W.  A.  THORPE 


IT  will  be  remembered  that  the  story  of  Gideon  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  has  a  strong  military  character. 
Gideon  prayed  to  God  for  victory  of  Israel  over  the 
Midianites.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  place  a  fleece 
on  the  ground,  and  that  if  at  dawn  the  dew  was  wet  on 
the  ground,  but  the  fleece  was  dry,  victory  would  lie  with 
Israel  (Judges,  VI,  36-40).  Gideon,  on  advice  from  God, 
considered  that  for  this  operation  picked  troops  were 
essential.  By  the  elimination  of  redundancies  a  total  of 
32,000  was  reduced  to  10,000.  In  the  sequel  Gideon 
devised  a  'psychological  test,'  rejecting  those  who,  coming 
to  water,  lapped  on  their  knees  like  dogs,  and  obtaining 
his  fighting  force  of  Three  Hundred  who  picked  up  the 
water  in  their  hands  (Judges,  VII,  1-7).  Finally,  Gideon 
attacked  by  night  with  his  Three  Hundred  in  three 
companies,  to  the  cry  of  'the  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
Gideon';  and  the  host  of  the  Midianites  'ran,  and  cried, 
and  fled'  (Judges,  VII,  19-21). 

These  three  scenes  (No.  1)  are  vividly  inlaid  in  skilful 
pictorial  intarsia  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fall-front  of  a 
cabinet  at  South  Kensington  (No.  11-1891).*  In  the 
dexter  panel  Gideon  (No.  1  left)  appears  on  his  knees 
praying  to  God  before  the  fleece.  The  centre  sees  him, 
battle-axe  in  hand,  picking  his  commandos,  the  riff-raff 

*The  dimensions  of  the  cabinet  itself  are:  Height,  2  ft.  8  in.  (820  mm.); 
length,  4  ft.  4f  in.  (1,330  mm.);  depth,  1  ft.  5^  in.  (450  mm.).  The  stand 
is  later. 


lapping;  while  in  the  sinister  panel  he  leads  his  Three 
Hundred  with  up-raised  arm  to  victory.  The  Order  of  the 
Golden  Flee*ce,  thus  presented,  had  been  founded  in  1429 
by  Philip  III,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  based  in  effect 
on  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  wool  trade  in  the  Low 
Countries,  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
choice  of  name  and  badge.  Historians  seeking  higher 
authority  for  it  have  been  almost  equally  divided  between 
the  Greek  story  of  Jason*  and  that  of  Gideon.  The  Jason 
story  has,  of  course,  the  prior  claim,  but  with  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Order  was  very  willing  to  accept  Biblical 
prestige. t  The  mixture  appears  on  the  dexter  panel,  the 
fleece  being  hung  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  like  the  fleece 
hung  by  Aeetes  on  the  branch  of  a  sacred  oak,  whereas  the 
fleece  in  Judges,  which  is  never  'golden,'  is  laid  'in  the 
floor'  (A. V.),  or  'on  the  threshing  floor'  (R.V.),  in  the 
open. 


*  The  story,  as  \  ai  musk  presented  b\  ( .reck  u  l  iters,  especially  Apollodorus 
(I,  ix,  16  ft.),  has  been  set  out  by  Miss  J.  R.  Bacon,  The  Voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, London,  1925,  especially  in  relation  to  early  Greek  trade  in  the 
Euxine  and  the  Asiatic  trade-route  with  China. 

t  The  preference  for  the  Biblical  story  is  stated  from  source  by  Reiffenberg, 
Historie  de  la  Toison  d'Or,  Brussels,  1830,  p.  xxvi,  to  be  due  to  the  Chancellor 
Jean  Germain,  who  substituted  .1  for  thai  of  fason  'comme  plus  orlhodoxe  et 
mieux  accommodee  a  V eloquence  de  la  chain;  car  les  chancelurs,  choisis  d'abord 
parmi  les  dignitiines  de  I'Eglise.  nitre  unties  dermis  inuienl  ii  s'aequilter  de  celui 
de  la  predication.'  The  tour  allusions  offered  have  been:  (1)  Jason,  (2)  Gideon, 
(3)  the  wool  trade,  (4'  blonde  hair  ol  the  Duke  ol  Burgundy's  mistress. 
Nos.  1-3  are  probably  all  acceptable. 
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The  ornamental  borders  surrounding  the  three  panels 
are  cornered,  it  will  be  seen,  with  inscribed  medallic 
busts  of  Roman  Emperors,  each  name  preceded  by 
DIVVS,  as  follows:— 

Top  Row:     (i)  IVLIVS  CAESAR 

(2)  (Rubbed)  (AVGVSTVS) 

(3)  CALIGVLA 

(4)  TIBERIVS 
Lower  Row:  (1)  CLAVDIVS 

(2)  NERO 

(3)  TITVS 

(4)  DOMITIA.XYS 

This  circumstance,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  personality  ot 
Gideon  as  the  inspired  military  leader,  suggest  that  the 
decoration  refers  to  the  Imperial  authority  and  the 
military  reputation  of  Charles  V  (b,  1500,  abdicated 
1555-56,  d.  1558),  King  of  Spain  (1516),  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  (1519),  and  fifth  Sovereign  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.* 

This  identification  is  clinched  by  the  decoration,  all  in 
intarsia,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fall-front  (No.  ii).  A 
version,  half-French,  half-Latin,  PLVS  OVLTRA,  of  the 
celebrated  motto  plus  ultra,  otherwise  plus  oultre  and  /;/// 
oltre,  is  inscribed  in  widely-spaced  uncials  in  a  wavy  ribbon 
of  the  kind  familiar  in  Paul  Jovet  and  Alciati.  The  motto 
and  the  accompanying  device  {an  eagle  displayed  crowned 
for  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  between  pillars  of  Hercules  foi 
Spain)  is  stated  to  have  been  designed  by  an  Italian, 
Aloysius  Marliano,  Bishop  of  Tuy,t  for  Charles  V.  as 
King  of  Spain  (1 516),  with  reference  to  the  Tenth  Labour 
(the  Oxen  of  Gervon)  of  Hercules,  who  placed  the  rocks 


*  Reifft-nberg.  op.  cit..  p.  540. 

t  Paolo  Giovio  (b.  1483.  d.  1552),  Dialo 

■  •(I.  Lwms  1  -, 74 .  when-  tlii-.  rmlili  m  is  ,.n 

from  1531  of  Alciati's  Emblemata. 

%  Native  of  Milan.  See  I.  Gelli,  Motti  Dili 

italiane,  Milan,  1916,  pp.  495-496. 


Calpe  ('the  Rock')  and  Abyla  (on  the  African  side),  on 
either  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  a  warning  to 
shipping  to  pass  no  further,*  and  in  token  of  Spanish 
expansion  -still  further'  to  the  New  World.t  Ariosto 
(d.  1533)  referred  to  these  mountains: 

Ch'  Ercole  segno  a  i  naviganti  pose, 
and  the  germ  of  the  device  was  present  in  the  'Navigation' 
Canto  (Canto  NY)  of  the  Orlando  Furioso:— 

Ma  volgendosi  gli  amni,  io  reggio  uscire 
Dall'  eslreme  contrade  di  Ponente 
.Xovi  Argonauti  e  riovi  Tip  e  aprire 
La  strada  ignota  in  fin  at  di  presente  : 
Altri  volteggiar  I' Africa  e  seguire 
Tanto  la  costa  delta  negra  gente, 
Che  passino  quel  segno  onde  ritorno 
Fa  it  sole  a  noi.  lasciando  it  Capricorno. 


ritrouar  del  lungo  tratto  it  fine 
Che  questo  fa  parer  duo  mar  diver  si 
E  scorrer  tutti  i  liti.  e  le  vicine 
hole  dTndi.  d'Arabi.  e  di  Persi. 
Altre  lasciar  le  desire.  c  /,  mancint 
Rive,  die  due  per  opra  Erculea  fersi, 
E  del  Sol  imitanto  il  cumin  tondo 
Ritrouar  none  lerre  e  nouo  mondo. 
23 

'eggio  la  sanla  Croce.  e  veggio  1  segni 
Imperial,  nel  cade  lito  eretti, 
Veggio  altri  a  guardia  de  batluti  legni 
Atn  a  Vacquisto  del  paese  eletti, 


*  This  was  made  much  of  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  e.g.  In  Ci.  R 
/.,■  l,„p,ese  lllmln  i^ti,  Wni.r.  13K4.  p.  103:  "  .  .  .  lascm  due  ^  dell 
come  per  termine.  o  se^no  o  rurci^mti  die  mm  poles,;, >,  o  mm  decessco 


pass, 


•  Imprese  di  Famiglie  e  di  F 


t  'le  parole  Piu  Oltre  monshamlo  die  mm  solamenle  die  s,  deuessero  intender  in 
aiumlo  ,d  liassm  male,  lulmcntc  ml  cmquislai  d  monto  Pin  Oltie  die  1  termine 
!„,i,su  ,la  En ale  ma  a  pass,,,'  amo,  Piu  Oltre  in  cirtii  e  ralme  e  mil  slcmlc,  In, 
Oltre  la  lama  e  la  gloria  sua/  Ibid. 
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Veggio  da  diece  cacciar  milk,  e  i  regni 

Di  la  da  India,  ad  Aragou  soggetti. 

E  veggio  i  Capitan  de  Carlo  Quints 

Dovanque  vanno  haver  per  tutto  vir.lj.  * 
Sir  John  Harington,  Elizabethan  of  the  Elizabethans,  of 
course  by-passes  these  Spanish  'pillars'  in  his  spirited 
English  approximation: — 

•4 

Yet  I  foresee  ere  many  ages  passe. 

New  marriners  and  masters  new  shall  rise. 

That  shall  find  out  that  erst  so  hidden  was 

And  shall  discover  where  the  passage  lies 

And  all  the  men  that  went  before  surpasse. 

To  find  new  lands,  new  starres.  new  seas,  new  skies. 

And  passe  about  the  earth  as  doth  the  Sunne, 

To  search  what  with  Antipodes  is  done. 

Behold  I  see  the  sign  of  holy  crosse, 

A  signe  within  these  quarters  seene  but  seeld. 
I  see  what  were  a  thousand  put  to  losse 
And  to  th'  imperiall  banner  all  do  yeeld. 
I  see  in  spite  of  every  thwart  and  crosse. 
The  house  of  Aragon  still  wins  the  fecld. 
I  see  that  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  lift 
Vp  unto  heav'n  the  name  of  Charles  the  lift.  1 
*  Orlando  Fun,,-,,.  (;.„il.,  XV..  M.  21-23    .-,1.  Venue.   .(,-,,-.  p.   I49  .  St! 

23=st.  15  in  Harington). 

^Orlando  Furioso,  englished  by  Sir  John  Harington  '1591),  ed.  London. 
1634,  P-  '  '4-  The  Fifteenth  Booke.  stanzas  14-15] 


These  lines  nevertheless  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the 
discovery  of  America,  for  the  Sixteenth  Century,  was  the 
discovery  of  South  America,  not  the  work  of  English- 
speaking  peoples,  but  an  extension  beyond  the  Ocean  of 
the  Latin  tradition  in  Europe.  Charles  Y,  it  can  hardly 
be  repeated  too  often,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  less 
than  twenty-five  years  after  "The  Conquest.'  His  reign 
(1516-55)  achieved  the  settlement  of  both  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  racial  amalgamation 
which  in  fact  girdled  the  earth  for  the  first  time.  His 
Pillars  and  his  Plus  V/tra,  praised  for  their  emblematic 
'perfection,*  have  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
proudest  of  all  devices.  They  occur  here  not  inappro- 
priately on  a  cabinet  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  other 
ieg'  of  latinity.  Plvs  Ovltra  is  nevertheless  over  all.  Few 
pieces  of  furniture,  none  at  South  Kensington,  so  well 
represent  in  terms  of  the  Old  World  the  excitement 
occasioned  throughout  Europe  by  the  discovery  of  the 
New. 

On  internal*  evidence  it  is  possible  to  suggest,  with 
some  probability,  the  occasion  and  the  person  for  which 
this  Italian  cabinet  was  made.  The  Knighthood  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  limited  at  its  constitution 
to  twenty-four  members,  other  than  the  Sovereign  or 
Grand  Master.  Though  the  Knighthood  was  somewhat 
larger  later,  during  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  before  the  Chapter  of  1546, t  at  Utrecht, 
only  two  Italians  were  Knights.;  The  case  is  very  weak 
for  any  association  of  the  cabinet  with  Andrea  Doria§ 
(b.  1466,  d.  1560)  of  Genoa,  Prince  of  Melfi,  awarded  the 
Fleece  at  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Tournai  in  1531, 
and  celebrated  as  a  sailor  since  Ariosto's  time  for  removing 
piracy  from  the  Mediterranean.  Only  one  of  them  has 
been  renowned  as  'Funico  italiano  con  cui  Vimperatore  si 
dimesticasse.''''  Subjects  and  provenance  are  consistent  with 
the  preference  (in  this  case)  of  soldier  to  sailor  and  with 
the  interests  of  Ferrante  Gonzaga  fb.  1507,  d.  1557),  later 
the  first  of  the  Lords  of  Guastalla  and  'a  great  prince  and 
soldier  in  whom  the  tradition  of  the  family  as  condottieri 
was  nobly  continued. 'f 

*  In  1 89 1 .  when  this  cabinet  was  acquired  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  from  the  celebrated  Bardini  Collection  at  Florence,  as  part  of  a 
collective  purchase,  no  other  provenance  was  recorded.  In  1903.  W.  Bode, 
Ilal.  Hausmoebel  der  Renaissance,  Leipzig.  1903.  p.  66.  credibly  stated,  though 
without  giving  the  source  of  his  information,  that  the  cabinet  was  formerly 
at  Custozza,  between  Verona  and  Mantua.  There  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt  this,  though  there  is  in  fact  no  Gonzaga  imprese  on  the  cabinet. 
■TFeliminate  the  three  Italians  who  received  the  Fleece  at  the  Twenty-first 
Chapter  held  at  Utrecht  in  1545-46  on  the  ground  that  so  late  a  date, 
while  not  impossible,  is  too  late  to  be  likely  for  this  high-class  work.  The 
three  Italian  chevaliers  at  Utrecht  were:  (1)  Ottavio  Farnese  (d.  1586), 
2nd  Duke  of  Parma;  (2)  Cosimo  de'  Medici  (d.  1574),  and  (3)  the  Prince 
of  Piedmont  d.  15801.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  a  that  no  suitable  occasion 
has  been  found  in  these  careers,  and  >b\  that  in  1546  the  Emperor  had 

%  See  Reiffenberg's  lists  of  Knights,  op.  cit.  under  the  fifth  Sovereign, 
pp.  540  (No.  cxxv)-558  (No.  ccix). 

§  The  case  against  Dona  is:  1  His  reputation  was  made  by  cleaning  up 
piracv  within  the  Mediterranean,  as  Orlando  Furioso.  XV,  st.  30,  in  the 
Prophesy: 

Questo  e  quel  Doria  che  fa  dai  pirati 
Sicuro  il  vostro  mar  pertutti  i  lati. 
Plvs  Ovltra  would  thus  be  singularly  inapposite.   (2    Doria  did  not  always 
get  on  with  the  Emperor,  who  was  too  Spanish  for  him.   (3)  Doria  was 
giv  en  to  naval  insignia  (his  device  was  mottoed  vigil  in  mari  <  and  had  a 
ship  on  his  portrait;  there  is  none  on  the  cabinet.  (4)  The  most  conspicuous 
decoration  (front;  on  the  cabinet  is  military,  not  naval,  only  the  first  of 
three  scenes  being  'Fleece.'  (5)  The  recorded  provenance  is  much  nearer 
to  Mantua  than  to  Genoa. 
Litta,  III. 

•  S.  Rrinton,  The  Gonzagas,  London,  1927,  p.  173. 


THE  PLVS  OVLTRA  CABINET  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Ferrante  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Francesco  Gonzaga  (b.  1466,  d.  1519), 
fourth  Marquess  of  Mantua,  by  his  wife  the  celebrated 
Isabella  d'Este,  the  art-collector,  and  the  younger  brother 
of  Federigo  Gonzaga  (b.  1500,  d.  1540),  fifth  Marquess 
and  later  first  Duke  of  Mantua  (1530).  As  a  youth  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  the  Spanish  Court  and  served  in  the 
Imperial  Army.  He  returned  from  Spain  in  1526.  He 
entered  Rome  on  the  terrible  night  of  the  massacre  of  that 
year.  He  managed  to  arrange  a  safe  conduct  for  Isabella 
and  her  ladies.  In  February  1529-30  he  was  present  at 
Bologna  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the 
same  year,  upon  the  death  of  another  officer,  he  com- 
manded the  Imperial  troops  at  the  Mege  of  Florence.  He- 
did  much  by  his  humanity  and  authority  to  spare  the 
city  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  In  acknow- 
ledgement of  distinguished  services  to  his  Emperor  he 
received  the  Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
at  the  Twentieth  Chapter  of  the  Order,  held  at  Tournai 
in  1 53 1.*  His  first  declaration  at  his  home  town  of  this 
coveted  honour  was  surely  a  counterblast  to  the  honours 
earlier  accorded  to  his  elder  brother. 

In  the  month  after  the  coronation  at  Bolognat  the 
Emperor  had  been  entertained  at  Mantua  by  Federigo 
Gonzaga,  Marquess  of  Mantua,  in  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  magnificence.  Contemporary  writers  have  dwelt 
on  the  detail.  The  Emperor  arrived  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry  at  the  Castello  de'  Gonzaga  on  March  24th,  1530, 
and  entered  the  city  early  on  the  following  day,  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation.  The  arrangements  were  primarily 
civic  and  ecclesiastical.  The  Marquess  rode  out  to  meet 
his  illustrious  guest  at  the  Porta  Pradella,  and  a  procession 
of  clergy  offered  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  the  Emperor 
graciously  declining.  The  Emperor  then  assumed  the 
Imperial  ornaments. 

Clad  in  gold  and  silver,  and  bearing  the  cap  and  sword 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  beneath  a  superb  canopy  of 
white  satin,  the  Emperor  was  escorted  by  a  posse  of  fifty 
youthful  knights  attired  entirely  in  white.  Preceded  by 
Captains  and  high  clergy,  he  entered  the  city  amid  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  the  jargon  of  musical  instruments  and 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  Mantuan  people.  Seated 
between  Cardinal  Cibo  and  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and 
followed  by  Cardinal  Ercole,  the  Marquess  of  Mantua, 
and  many  noble  lords  of  the  House  of  Gonzaga  (Casa 
Gonzaga),  and  an  endless  retinue  of  knights,  he  proceeded 
through  flower-decked  streets,  beneath  triumphal  arches, 
to  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Pietro.  After  a  great  service  of 
thanksgiving  the  Emperor  withdrew  to  the  Castello, 
vacated  in  allegiance  by  the  Marquess,  for  the  Palazzo 
del  Te,  and  sumptuously  prepared  for  his  reception,  while 
his  numerous  staff  were  disposed  in  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  the  city.  The  many  giostre  and  delizie  of  the 
following  days  included  every  kind  of  masque,  and  all  the 
diversions  of  venery,  not  least  a  special  feat  of  hydraulic 
engineering  by  which  the  Emperor  was  conducted  by 
water  over  ground  which  he  had  traversed  on  dry  land 
two  days  before.  All  this  reached  its  climax  on  April  8th, 
1530,  in  a  scene  of  unexampled  splendour.  The  Marquess. 

*  ReifTenberg.  op.  cil..  p.  378.  Chapter  No.  18  was  at  Brussels  in  1516, 
No.  iq  at  Barcelona  in  1518.  No.  20  at  Tournai  in  1531,  No.  21  at  Utrecht 
in  1546,  No.  22  at  Antwerp  in  1555. 

tMarchese's  story  (Memorie.  1845,  II.  p.  238  of  the  meeting  of  I  ra 
Damiano  with  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion  is  given  by  I).  C.  Finoi  1  hietti, 
Delia  ■.cultura  e  tarsia  in  lea>no.  1873.  pp.  ioq-i  1  1. 


standing  before  the  great  doors  of  the  Cathedral,  crowned 
and  empurpled,  was  proclaimed  by  his  Imperial  guest 
first  Duke  of  Mantua,  'the  crowning  triumph'  of  Isabella's 
life,  "and  the  reward  of  her  labours  and  passionate  devo- 
tion to  her  family  and  country.'  Holy  Week  supervened 
and  the  Emperor  finally  departed  from  Mantua  for  Ger- 
many on  Tuesday,  July  19th,  1530. 

Ferrante,  though  still  less  than  twenty-five,  had  devoted 
his  whole  career  and  his  considerable  abilities  to  the 
Emperor's  service.  The  award  of  the  Fleece  at  Tournai  at 
the  Twentieth  Chapter  of  the  Order  1531  )  had  been  an 
acknowledgement  of  his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Imperial  Army,  as  well  as  a  younger  brother's 
compensation  for  the  dukedom,  of  course  bestowed  upon 
the  House  of  Gonzaga.  Late  in  1532  the  Emperor  again 
visited  Italy,  escorted  by  Ferrante.  and  induced  by  him 
to  Mantua  on  his  own  account.  The  occasion  appears  to 
have  been  more  military  than  the  civic  rite  of  1530. 
Accompanied  by  main  of  his  hiidi-ranking  militan 
officers  and  by  a  force  of  2.000  cavalry  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ferrante,  the  Emperor  entered  the  city  on 
November  7th,  1532,  by  the  Bridge  of  S.  Giorgio,  and  w  as 
later  conducted  with  much  ceremony  to  his  apartments 
in  the  Castello.  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception 
two  years  before.  The  pageantry  seems  to  have  been  on 
almost  the  same  scale,  but  the  arrangements  were  those 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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As  these-  drew  to  then  end,  the  Emperor  repaired  to  the 
convent  of  S.  Agnese  where  he  had  spent  Holy  Week  of 
1530,  and  also  made  obeisance  in  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Andrea.  In  a  business  letter  of  about  December  6th,  1532, 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at 
Brussels,  he  informed  him  that  he  'avail  celebre  en  dernier 
bien  a  Mantoue  la  fete  de  saint  Andre  (30  November)  avec  le 
comte  de  Roeulx,  Don  Hernando  de  Gonzaga,  les  seigneurs  de 
Brederode,  de  Boussu  et  de  Praet  chevaliers  de  FOrdre.'*  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  instance  of  the  entertainment  of 
Charles  V  by  a  professional  soldier  of  the  Gonzaga  family. 

History  is  full  of  occasions  that  have  lost  their  'pro- 
perties', and  museums  of  'properties'  now  in  search  of 
their  occasions.  Marrying-up  is  not  always  possible.  If 
this  cabinet,  as  its  subjects  suggest,  was  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  Castello  on  this  occasion,  surely  no 
arrangement  of  ornament  could  be  richer  in  tact.  The  fine 
art  of  flattery,  familiar  in  literary  form  in  Ariosto,  in  the 
Latin  poetry  of  Ereole  Strozzi,t  in  much  Bembo  beside 
his  famous: — 

quicquid  agis,  quicquid  loqueris  delectat,  et  omnes 
praecedunt  charites  subsequiturque  decus, 


*  Reiffenberg,  p.  385. 

t  Especially  the  Genethliacon  to  Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  Deliciae  CC  ltd.  Poet., 
Frankfort-on-Main,  1608,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1071-1076,  and  Carm.  III.  Poet.  Ital., 
Vol.  IX,  Florence  1723,  pp.  175-179. 

::  Sc.-  the  hc.'itiiul  .\'mii/>Iiii.  ( .nln/nniac  quae  nun,  fclmU'i  mac  dedicating  his 
Periphrasis  of  the  Psalms  (Poemata,  Amsterdam,  1687,  p.  1)  and  the 
Epithalamium  on  her  marriage,  in  Sylvae,  third  poem  {op.  cit.,  pp.  324-331), 


in  George  Buchanan's  addresses  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,t 
in  the  splendid  adulation  of  Astraea§,  is  perhaps  less 
conspicuous  in  the  visual  arts,  where  occasions  may  not 
be  clear.  The  Plvs  Ovltra  cabinet  carries  adulation  into 
superb  decorative  expression.  Its  five  surfaces  (Nos.  i-v), 
if  a  reading  of  them  may  be  attempted,  give  the  Imperial 
guest  a  majority  of  four  to  one.  Justice  and  Temperance, 
the  least  figures  of  his  greatness,  are  left  for  the  ends. 
Approaching  the  front,  this  inept,  ungainly,  stuttering 
man  found  himself  set  off  by  a  border  of  the  eight 
first  divinities  of  his  own  Roman  Empire.  Within  it  he 
could  identify  himself,  as  Sovereign  of  his  Order,  with 
its  Scriptural  hero.  He  saw  himself,  no  soldier,  as  a  great 
military  genius  of 'Holy'  Writ.  Within  the  flap  he  became, 
not  only  a  Spaniard, ]|  King  of  Spain,  but  greater  than 
the  greatest  of  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity,1I  master  of  a 
new  earth  and  a  new  heaven,**  in  which  the  prophesy  of 
the  Navigation  Canto  came  true: — 


as  well  as  the  Genethliacon  on  the  birth  of  James  VI  (I),  ibid.,  pp.  332-334. 
§  See  Miss  Frances  A.  Yates's  study  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  Astraea,  in  JWC 
Institutes,  Vol.  X,  1947,  pp.  27-82. 

||  'By  insensible  degrees  finding  that  Spain  was  the  real  centre  of  his  power, 
he  became  a  Spaniard,'  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  History  »/  Europe,  1935,  I,  p.  526. 
*  Sic  .  apart  Irom  lh<'  \ogur  ol  the  Christian  name  Krcole.  and  the  large 
literature  of  the  Her,  ules  ol  Prodicus  .  E.  Panofsky,  Hercules  am  Scheidewege 
and  andere  antike  Bildstqffe  in  del  neueren  Kunst,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1930 
(Stud,  der  Bibl.  Warburg,  Vol.  XVIII). 

**  The  reminisi  em  es  "I  the  Fourth  E<  logue  in  the  Navigation  Canto  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Miss  Yates,  op.  cit.  p.  52. 
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THE  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  UNIDENTIFIED 
LONDON  PORCELAIN  FACTORIES 


By  WILFRED  LITTLE 


REFERENCES  appear  in  contemporary  literature  to 
some  eighteenth-century  London  Porcelain  fac- 
tories  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  and 
of  which  no  specimens  have  ever  been  identified.  Llewel- 
lynn  Jewitt  in  his  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain  published  in 
1878  repeats  several  of  these  references  but  produces  no 
tangible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  except  the  well 
known  ones  at  Bow  and  Chelsea.  Some  of  these  factories 
may  well  be  mythical  owing  to  imperfect  technical  know- 
ledge or  topographical  confusion;  but  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  of  them  it  seems  possible  that  with  the  discovery 
of  further  information  we  may  soon  hope  to  learn  fuller 
details  of  their  history  and  eventually  be  able  to  identify 
some  of  their  products.  Students  will  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  this  to  the  patient  industry  of  such  authori- 
ties as  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Toppin,  Professor  F.  H. 
Garner,  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey,  Major  W.  H.  Tapp,  M.C., 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Kiddell,  Mrs.  Donald  MacAlister  and  Mr. 
E.  Morton  Nance,  to  mention  a  few,  who  are  continually 
carrying  out  research 
work  in  all  fields  of  Eng- 
lish ceramics. 

For  encouragement  we 
have  the  classic  exampleof 
the  Longton  Hall  factory, 
only  briefly  noted  by  the 
early  Staffordshire  his- 
torians Ward  and  Shaw, 
which  after  many  years  of 
oblivion  was  rediscovered 
by  J.  E.  Nightingale  from 
contemporary  advertise- 
ments and  published  by 
him  in  1881  in  Contribu- 
tions towards  the  History  of 
Early  English  Porcelain. 
This  enabled  Bemrose 
after  further  research  to 
produce  his  monograph 
on  the  subject  in  1906, 
although  in  his  enthusi- 
asm he  claimed  more 
specimens  for  Longton 
Hall  than  werejustifiable. 

Greenwich,  Isleworth, 
Kentish  Town,  Lambeth, 
Limehouse,  Stepney, 
Stratford  and  Vauxhall 
have  all  been  mentioned 
as  places  where  porcelain 
was  produced  about  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth 


Century,  and  a  summary  of  the  evidence  already  in  our 
possession  may  help  to  assess  the  possibility  of  such  factories 
ever  having  existed. 

(hrniu-iih  Both  Jewitt*  and  Nightingale"''  quote  a 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  London  Tradesman  in  1747. 
The  note  was  written  by  a  certain  R.  Campbell  said  to 
have  been  an  authority  on  London  trades  at  that  time 
and  reads  'Of  late  we  have  made  some  attempts  to  make 
Porcelain  or  China-Ware,  after  the  Manner  it  is  done  in 
China  and  Dresden;  there  is  a  House  at  Greenwich,  and 
another  at  Chelsea,  where  the  Undertakers  have  been  for 
some  time  trying  to  imitate  that  beautiful  manufacture.' 

No  other  reference  to  this  porcelain  factory  has  ever 
been  discovered.  Pottery  sites  had  existed  in  Greenwich 
from  very  early  times  and  it  is  possible  that  delftware  was 
being  produced  here  at  this  time.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  writer  was  confusing  some  such  pottery  with  the 
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and  possibly  tin-enamelled  ware;  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  porcelain  could  have  been 
made  during  the  period  stated  without  a 
large  number  of  authenticated  specimens  re- 
maining, although  possibly  some  china  was 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

Kentish  Town — From  the  same  authority  we 
are  informed  that  William  Duesbury  not  only 
established  the  Derby  China  works  but  also 
acquired  those  at  Chelsea,  Bow,  Yauxhall 
and  Kentish  Town.*  The  last  named  factory 
as  Jewitt  explains  elsewhere  refers  to  the 
porcelain-enamelling  establishment  of  which 
James  Giles  was  the  proprietor  and  which  was 
mentioned  by  Thomas  Craft  in  his  well  known 
memorandum  written  in  1 790  in  connection 
with  a  bowl  which  he  himself  had  painted  at 
the  Bow  China  manufactor)  in  about  1760. 
He  wrote  T  took  it  in  a  box  to  Kentish  Town 
and  had  it  burned  therein  Mr.  Gvles's  kiln." 

No.  II.     IK.IKI.  (il    A  NAKI-I)  Hoi    kl.ll.IMM.  (  >N :.\  H  Hi  H  \\  I  I  H   I  HI    DAM.  /(XI 11.  -tith  ~T  .  ,  .  . 

17-tti  *C  KATt  Hi:i>  ON  THK  Kl\ KIM-  M1)|:  :  1'KoHAHI.Y  C 'HI-I.SKA    IN  THi:  MKITIsH   MISKIM  -NO    SUggCStlOIl    tliat     pOlTClain    WaS  ever 

actually  made  at  Kentish  Town  appeared 
factory  at  Bow  which  was  producing  china  by  then.  until  Mr.  Toppin,  during  a  search  in  the  Public  Record 
Limehouse,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  also  producing  Office,  discovered  an  account  of  bankruptcy  proceedings 
porcelain.  All  three  parishes  are  in  fairly  close  proximity.  in  which  a  John  Bolton  petitioned  against  Michael  Alcock 
Isleworth-  This  factory  was  first  mentioned  by  Jewitt  and  William  Kempson.t  In  this  petition  dated  March 
who  states  that  'the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  Isle-  30th,  1756,  John  Bolton  stated  that  at  Whitsuntide  1755 
worth  was  commenced  by  Joseph  Shore  in  1760  and  was  he  was  persuaded  by  William  Kempson  to  leave  his  em- 
continued  to  be  made  about  forty  years.'  Many  subse-  ployment  with  Messrs.  Crispe  and  Saunders  in  their  China 
quent  writers  have  copied  this  statement.*  Manufactory  at  Vauxhall  and  'to  engage  himself  in  the 

The  name  of  Joseph  Shore  is  familiar  as  a  potter  of  service  of  the  said  William  Kempson  in  a  Porcelaine 
Isleworth  either  as  Shore  and  Co.  or  coupled  with  the  Manufactory  which  the  said  William  Kempson  had  then 
name  of  Goulding.  The  firm  manufactured  earthenware  an  intention  to  set  up  and  establish  at  Kentish  Town,  in 
*  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  i,  p.  161.  Middlesex,  and  the  said  William  Kempson  undertook  to 

furnish  the  petitioner  from  time  to  time  with 
whatever  moneys  he  should  have  occasion 
for,  in  the  Management  and  Direction  of  that 
undertaking.  That  premises  were  taken  at 
Kentish  Town  accordingly,  and  Buildings. 
Sheds,  Mills  and  Kilns  were  built  and 
erected,  and  all  sorts  of  materials  proper  for 
the  manufacturing  of  Porcelaine  were  pre- 
pared and  Patterns,  both  of  Porcelaine  and 
Chin. 1  were  made  for  the  approbation  of  the 
said  William  Kempson,  and  finished  to  his 
satisfaction.'  William  Kempson  and  Michael 
Alcock  who  were  partners  in  a  button-making 
concern  in  Birmingham,  were  declared  bank- 
rupt on  January  23rd,  1756. 

Mr.  Toppin  goes  on  to  say  'It  is  quite  clear 
from  John  Bolton's  petition  that  the  Kentish 
Town  factory  was  commenced  ;it  Whitsun- 
tide 1755  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
porcelain  was  actually  made  and  sold  as  he 
distinctly  refers  to  money  due  to  him  and  to 
several  tradesmen  and  workmen  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered,  and  work,  labour,  and 
service  done  and  performed,  for  the  use  of 
the  said  undertaking.' 

Neither  the  site  of  Giles  kiln  nor  the  china- 
factory  have  yet  been  identified  but  it  is  likely 

No.  III.  -TWO  EXAMPLES  OH  THK  G1RI  IN  1  III  SWIXG  I  Will  Y    No  to\i  I  I  sivi   I  YIDI  NT1         *  J«"'«.  Vol.  2,  p.  68. 

ol    I  HI,  Ik  SOI|<(  K  o|   ( IKH.IX  HAS  YI,T  HI  IN  I'Kol.M  II,    (  o  I  k  I  1  s  Y .  |lkn  1MI  Ml'SKCM         t  E.C.C.  Trans.,  Vol.  I,  1933.  p.  30. 
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that  they  are 
one  and  the 
same  and  that 
Giles  took  over 
the  discontin- 
ued factory  at 
or  soon  after 
the  date  of  the 
bankrupt  c y 
proceedings 
against  Wil- 
liam Kemp- 
son.  The  life 
of  the  china- 
factory  would 
appear  to  have 
been  about 
one  year:  most 
of  this  time 
was  probably 
taken  up  with 
experiments. 
Specimen 
pieces  were 
certainly  made 
but  whether 
any  appreci- 

No.  IV. — EARLY  FIGCRE  OF  PCNCH  :  TYPE  ATTRI-  able  quantity 
BCTED  TO  Row  HI  T  \\  1  I  H  INMi  I  H  II  N  I    I'Kc  >'  H  i  i 

by  ((.cktisy  mi  \mtmu   I'nKi  i  i  a  i  n 'i  c» ,    1 1  >       «as  produced 
for  sale  to  the 

public  is  doubtful.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  probablv  still 
extant,  but  so  far  none  have  been  identified. 

Lambeth — Crispe  of  Bow  Churchyard  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Jewitt*  and  most  subsequent  writers  on  English 
ceramics  as  being  a  china  maker  at  Lambeth  solely  on 
the  evidence  of  John  Bacon  the  sculptor  who  was  appren- 
ticed to  him  as  a  modeller  in  1755.  This  information  was 
gathered  from  R.  Cecil's  Memoirs  of  John  Bacon  ami  Alan 
Cunningham's  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Architects  published  in  1801  and  1830  res- 
pectively. Mr.  Toppin  has  drawn  attention  to  an  earlier 
reference!  published  during  Bacon's  lifetime  in  the 
October  1782  edition  of  the  British  Magazine  and  Review 
or  Universal  Miscellany  which  is  worth  quoting  in  full:  'In 
the  year  1755  he  was  placed  with  Mr.  Crisp  of  Bow 
Church  Yard,  who  having  a  Manufactory  of  China  at 
Lambeth,  which  Mr.  Bacon  sometimes  attended,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  models  of  different 
sculptors,  which  were  frequently  sent  to  a  pottery  in  the 
same  building  to  be  burned.  The  sight  of  these  models 
inspired  him  with  an  inclination  for  this  art.'  The  same 
statement  with  reference  to  Bacon's  apprenticeship  to  Mr. 
Crisp  oi  Bow  Churchyard  is  repeated  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1799  with  the  addition  'where  he  was  em- 
ployed painting  on  porcelain.' 

John  Bolton's  petition  previously  referred  to  under  the 
heading  of  Kentish  Town  in  which  he  mentions  that  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Crispe  and  Saunders  in  their 
China  Manufactory  at  VauxhallJ  provides  therefore  im- 
portant new  documentary  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
both  factories.  How  long  Crispe  and  Saunders  factory  had 

*  Jewitt,  Vol.  1.  p.  1  53. 

t  T,ans.  E.C.C.,  No.  i.  1933,  p.  38. 

X  Vauxhall  is  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth. 


been  in  existence  prior  to  1  755  is  not  yet  known.  Experi- 
mental work  must,  however,  have  been  in  progress  quite 
by  1  75 1  as  Mr.  E.  Morton  Nance  has  discovered  a  soap- 
rock  licence  dated  June  24th  of  that  year  granted  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Hugh  Viscount  Falmouth  to  Nicholas  Crisp  of 
London,  Jeweller,  and  John  Sanders  of  Lambeth  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  Potter.*  II,  as  Mr.  Toppin  surmised, 
this  is  the  same  John  Sanders,  potter  of  Lambeth,  who  on 
February  10th,  1742-3  bound  one  John  Bates  as  his 
apprentice  he  was  a  potter  of  long  standing  and  experience 
and  evidently  supplied  the  practical  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  undertaking.  Nicholas  Crisp  probably  supplied  the 
enthusiasm  and  much  of  the  capital  for  the  venture,  with 
disastrous  results  for  himself,  since,  judging  from  various 
appearances  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  his  finances  must 
have  been  in  a  precarious  state  between  1 756  and  1 764. 

In  the  papers  of  Bowcocke,  the  Bow  manager,  reference 
is  made  to  porcelain  of  that  factory  being  enamelled  in 
1760  by  'Richard  Dyer  at  Mr.  Bolton's  enameler  near  the 
Church,  Lambeth.'  From  this  it  may  be  surmised  that 
John  Bolton,  first  of  Messrs.  Crispe  and  Saunders,  and 
later  of  the  Kentish  Town  factory,  eventually  set  up  on 
his  own  as  an  outside  decorator.  If  in  turn  this  is  the  same 
John  Bolton  who,  when  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  was  called  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  give  evidence  in  connection  with  the  application 
to  extend  Cookworthy's  Patent  in  1775,  this  business  a  Ism 
seems  to  have  failed. 

Vauxhall — To  quote  Jewittf  once  more:  'Mr.  Duesbury, 
who  not  only  held  the  Derby  China  Works,  but  had  pur- 
chased those  of  Chelsea,  Giles's  and  one  at  Vauxhall  thus 
became  proprietor  of  the  Bow  Works  as  well,  and  was 
therefore  the  largest  holder  either  in  these  or  later  days.' 
He  quotes  no  authority  for  his  statement  in  connection 
with  the  china  fac- 
tory at  Vauxhall; 
if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  asser- 
tion it  is  possible 
that  it  refers  to  the 
factor)  of  Crisp 
and  Sanders  al- 
ready discussed 
under  Lambeth. 
John  Sanders  con- 
tinued in  the  dis- 
trict after  Nicholas 
Crisp's  bank- 
r u p t  c y  proceed- 
ings, continuing  or 
reverting  to  the 
manufacture  of 
earthenware  and 
Mr.  Toppin  u  as  i  »f 
the  opinion  that 
he  remained  there 
until  about  1  TJO.% 
It  may  be  that 
Duesbury  bought 
up    the  models, 

*  Trans.  E.C.C..  No.  ;. 
I'll'.,  pp.  7*!-(>- 
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were  engaged 
lor  Scotland, 
where  a  new 
|)  o  r  c  el  a  i  n 
manufacture 
is  going  to  be 
established  in 
iow  carried  on  at  Chelsea,  Stratford 


the  manner  of  th;: 
and  Bow.'* 

Bow  is  near  Stratford  and  was  so  described  in  contem- 
porary adv  ertisements  of  the  Bow  china  factory  and  both 
places  are  shown  as  being  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Stratford-le-Bow  in  maps  of  the  period. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fleming  in  his  Scottish  Pottery^  published  in 
1923,  quotes  the  extract  from  the  London  Chronicle  as 
'Four  potters  well-skilled  in  the  working  of  English  china 
were  engaged  to  go  up  to  Scotland  where  a  new  porcelain 
factory  is  going  to  be  established  in  the  manner  and 
process  of  that  now  carried  on  at  Chelsea,  Stratford-by- 
Bow.' 

Whether  Stratford  and  Bow  or  Stratford-by-Bow  is  the 
correct  quotation  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  undoubtedly 
the  latter  provides  the  solution.  If  there  was  reference  to 
three  factories  it  was  caused  by  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  by  hearing  the  Bow  factory  variously  described : 
the  factory  at  Stratford  is  a  myth.  I  have  been  unable  to 
check  the  reference  as  according  to  the  catalogue  and 
reference  books  in  the  British  Museum  the  London  Chronicle 
began  publication  in  1757. 

Stepney — Jonas  Hanvvay  a  merchant  of  London,  visited 
Meissen  in  August,  1750.  Describing  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  at  that  place  he  remarks  on  the  enormous  prices 
charged  for  its  products  but  goes  on  to  say  that  prices  must 
come  down  'if  the  English  and  French  continue  to  make 
such  great  improvement  in  this  ait.  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  observe  the  manufactories  of  Bow,  Chelsea 
and  Stepney  have  made  such  a  considerable  progress.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  equally  a  subject  of  horror  to  see  so 
many  shops  in  the  streets  of  London  supplied  with  the 

*  Catalo»w  nf  En»h\h  1'ninliun  in  the  lliilisli  .         mi.  1405. 
+  P-  152. 


porcelain  of  Dresden  though  it  is  importable  only  under 
oath  of  being  for  private  use  and  not  for  sale.'* 

There  is  no  other  record  of  a  china  factory  in  Stepney. 
Limehouse  formed  part  of  Stepney  until  1730  when  it 
became  a  separate  parish,  and  it  may  be  that  Hanway 
was  referring  to  an  early  attempt  to  make  porcelain  in 
the  tormer  place  although  the  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  it  had  closed  down  by  1748. 

Limehouse — Contemporary  references  to  a  china  factory 
at  Limehouse  appear  in  letters!  written  by  Dr.  Pococke, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  during  a  tour  through  England  in  1750. 
Describing  a  visit  he  paid  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in 
Jul)  in  that  year  he  mentions  a  potter  from  Limehouse 
who  was  making  at  this  time  much  porcelain,  including 
animals.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  from  Bristol 
I  went  to  see  a  manufacture  lately  established  here,  by 
one  of  the  principal  (sic)  of  the  manufacture  at  Limehouse 
which  failed.  It  is  at  a  glasshouse,  and  is  called  Lowdin's 
China  House.' 

Nothing  further  of  the  Limehouse  factory  was  known 
until  a  series  of  contemporary  advertisements  were  found 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  1747  and  1748,  by  Mr.  A.J.  B. 
Kiddell. 

These  advertisements  are  so  important  that  they  are 
worth  quoting  in  full.  January  1st,  1747:  'To  the  Dealers 
in  China  and  Earthen  Ware.  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Limehouse  Ware  give  Notice  that  they  now  have  a  large 
Assortment  at  their  Manufactory,  near  Dick  Shore  in 
Limehouse.' 

This  advertisement  was  repeated  on  March  16th  and 
19th  except  that  it  was  addressed  'To  the  Publick'  and 
referred  to  'The  new-invented  blue-and-white  Limehouse 
Ware'  at  'Duke  Shore.' 

June  20th,  1747:  'To  the  Publick.  The  New-invented 
Limehouse  Ware,  consisting  of  a  great  Variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  Goods,  which  as  to  Duration,  etc.,  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  China,  being  now  greatly  improved,  is 
to  be  had  of  most  of  the  Dealers  in  China  and  Earthen- 
ware in  Town,  as  also  in  several  of  the  Principal  Towns 
in  the  Kingdom.  And  in  order  to  render  so  necessary  and 
useful  an  Undertaking  as  universal  as  possible,  the  Manu- 
facturers of  the  said  ware  are  determined  to  give  all 
reasonable  Encouragement  to  such  Dealers  as  shall  apply 
for  the  same,  at  their  Factory  near  Dick's  Shore,  at 
Limehouse  in  Middlesex.' 

Wednesday,  October  28th,  1747:  'We  are  desired  by 
Mr.  Pinchbeck  to  acquaint  the  Town  that  he  has  since 
his  return  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  made  up  several  new 
and  beautiful  Toys  in  his  curious  Metal;  particularly 
several  Buc  kles  of  new  Patterns,  against  the  approaching 
Birthday,  with  great  choice  of  other  Buckles  in  Stone, 
Silver,  Steel,  etc.  He  has  likewise  furnished  himself  with 
a  large  assortment  of  Toys,  etc.  in  the  Jewelling  way, 
and  with  great  variety  of  Useful  and  ornamental  Goods 
in  the  New  Limehouse  Wrare;  which  for  strength  and 
enduring  the  Fire,  far  exceeds  China,  or  any  other  ware 
hitherto  invented.' 

Friday,  September  30th,  1748:  'To  be  sold  cheap.  The 
Goods  of  the  Shop  in  Ben  \  Street,  two  doors  from  King 
Street  St.  James's;  consisting  of  China  Dishes  and  Plates, 


■tish  Trade  over  the  Casfaar,  Sea  with  a  Journal 
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Bowls  and  Basons,  Sauceboats,  Sugar  Dishes,  Tea  and 
Chocolate  Cups  and  Saucers,  Coffee-Cups  with  handles, 
etc.,  Stone  Dishes  and  Plates,  Tureens,  Basons,  Mugs, 
etc.  Limehouse  Ware,  Tea-Pots,  Sauceboats  and  potting- 
Pots  of  various  sizes;  likewise  Flint-Glasses,  a  Parcel  of 
fine  Dutch  Tiles;  and  a  large  Quantity  of  tall  Glass- 
Tumblers,  Gill  and  Half-Pint  Wine  and  Water  Glasses  at 
Two  shillings  per  dozen.' 

June  3rd,  1748:  'The  Creditors  of  the  Pot  Manufactory 
at  Limehouse,  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  Castle-Tavern 
in  Lombard  Street,  this  day,  by  Five  O'Clock  in  tin- 
afternoon,  upon  affairs  of  importance.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  not  one  of  these  references  to 
the  new  ware  is  there  a  direct  mention  of  Limehouse 
China  or  Porcelain.  There  can,  however,  taking  all  the 
evidence  into  consideration,  be  no  doubt  that  they  referred 
to  porcelain  as  opposed  to  earthenware.  It  is  evident  from 
the  advertisements  that  the  factory  produced  a  measurable 
quantity  of  ware  although  as  yet  none  has  been  identified. 
The  factory  must  have  started  work  at  least  by  1746  and 
was  presumably  wound  up  in  the  middle  of  1748. 

To  summarise  it  seems  that  a  case  can  be  made  out  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  varying  degrees  at  only 
Limehouse  and  Kentish  Town  and  possibly  at  Lambeth 
(Vauxhall).  Although  the  lives  of  these  factories  were 
short,  the  fact  that  they  were  for  the  main  part  in  the 
experimental  stage  indicates  that,  could  the  sites  be  found 
and  the  opportunity  arose,  there  must  be  large  quantities 
of  'Wasters'  awaiting  discovery,  thus  providing  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  identifying  their  products. 

At  Kentish  Town  many  trial  pieces  must  have  been 
completed  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  factory  ever 
achieved  a  state  of  full  production.  From  the  wording  of 
John  Bolton's  petition  it  might  be  argued  that  much  more 
was  owed  by  the  factory  for  services  and  goods  supplied 
than  was  owed  to  the  factory  for  goods  sold.  Furthermore 
no  contemporary  advertise- 
ments have  been  found  offer- 
ing their  wares  for  sale.  It  is, 
however,  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  experimental 
pieces  made  by  John  Bolton 
for  William  Kempson  'and 
finished  to  his  satisfaction' 
are  still  extant  and  masquera- 
ding under  the  label  of  an- 
other factory  only  await 
identification. 

The  evidence  for  Messrs. 
Crisp  and  Sanders  of  Lam- 
beth is  not  so  straightfor- 
ward. The  firm  was  in 
existence  for  at  least  five 
years  and  yet  no  piece  of 
porcelain  which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  them  has  ever 
been  identified  nor  have  any 
contemporary  advertisements 
of  the  factory  been  discover- 
ed. That  the  partners  were 
engaged  in  some  way  in  the 
china  trade  during  this  time 
is  certain,  but  that  they  were 
actually  making  pon  cl.iin  is. 


I  think,  not  yet  proven.  John  Bolton  in  his  petition  deliber- 
ately refers  to  his  previous  employment  with  Messrs.  Crispe 
and  Saunders  in  their  'China  Manufactory'  whereas  he 
entered  the  service  of  Kempson  and  Alcock  in  their  'por- 
celaine  manufactory' ;  a  small  point  but  possibly  with  some 
significance  especially  as  later  in  the  statement  he  em- 
phasises that  at  Kempson's  both  'Porcelaine  and  China' 
were  made.  There  are  several  other  pointers  which  might 
suggest  that  Crisp  was  only  a  modeller  and  decorator  of 
porcelain  and  generally  acting  as  agent  for  other  fac- 
tories. John  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  who  was  apprenticed  to 
him  in  1755  was  a  modeller  who  did  some  painting. 
Bolton  at  one  time  employed  by  Crisp  and  Sanders  later 
set  up  his  own  outside  decorating  establishment.  Haslem, 
in  his  Old  Derhy  China  Factory*  states  that  Crisp  modelled 
for  the  Bow  factory:  this  may  only  be  a  case  of  confusion 
between  the  Lambeth  factory  and  the  premises  at  Bow- 
Churchyard  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Haslem  obtained  much  of  his  information 
from  the  early  Derby  hands  including  Samuel  Keys  who 
was  apprenticed  to  the  first  William  Duesbury  who  was 
working  in  London  in  the  early  1750's.  The  passage  in 
the  British  Magazine  and  Review  for  October,  1782,  pre- 
viously quoted,  is  significant  where  it  states  that  Bacon 
sometimes  attended  the  Manufactory  of  China  at  Lam- 
beth (as  opposed  to  the  premises  at  Bow  Churchyard) 
where  he  had  'the  opportunity  of  observing  the  models  of 
different  sculptors,  which  were  frequently  sent  to  a 
pottery  in  the  same  premises  to  be  burned.'  This  is  surely 
an  unusual  way  of  describing  a  normal  porc  elain  factory 
where  modelling,  decorating  and  firing  would  all  be 
automatically  carried  out  by  the  same  firm.  The  kilns  in 
question  may  not  even  have  belonged  to  Crisp  and 
Sanders  or  they  may  have  belonged  to  Sanders  engaged 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  The  matter  of 
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the  soaprock  licence,  a  material  used  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  is  more  puzzling.  Crisp  and  Sanders, 
of  course,  may  never  have  availed  themselves  of  the  option 
or  they  may  only  have  acted  as  agents  supplying  the 
soaprock  to  other  factories.  But  quite  certainly  it  would  be 
a  remarkable  thing  if  a  factory  specializing  in  modelling 
figures  and  using  the  material  had  left  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  which  is  proved  by  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
success  in  the  search  for  figures  in  this  material  which 
might  be  attributed  to  Worcester.  Until  further  evidence 
is  produced  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  there  is  any 
porcelain  in  existence  which  might  be  attributed  to  the 
Lambeth  factory. 

It  is  the  Limehousc  factory  then  to  which  we  can 
turn  most  hopefully  and  it  may  possibly  be  to  this  factory 
that  some  of  the  present  problematical  groups  of  porcelain 
may  finally  be  attributed. 

Two  of  these  groups  which  readily  come  to  mind  and 
around  which  controversy  has  always  centred  are  the 
Girl  in  the  Swing  family  and  the  'scratch-cross'  group.  If 
the  result  of  chemical  analysis  is  accepted  the  Girl  in  the 
Swing  family  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  known  English 
factories,  containing  as  they  do  a  very  much  higher  per- 
centage  of  lead  oxide  than  any  other  specimens  so  far 
analysed.  They  have  always  been  considered  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  early  Chelsea  than  to  any  other 
factory.  They  are  obviously  experimental  pieces  many  of 
them  showing  signs  of  distortion  and  sagging  during 
firing  and  other  defects.  Dr.  Severne  Mackenna  has  put 
forward  the  theory*  that  the  Staffordshire  workmen  men- 
tioned by  Simeon  Shaw  as  seceding  from  the  Chelsea 
factory  were  responsible  for  these  figures.  He  thinks  that 
these  workmen,  in  an  endeavour  to  improve  on  the 
Chelsea  paste,  added  a  greater  proportion  of  frit,  in  the 
form  of  flint  glass,  with  the  resultant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  lead  oxide  shown  in  the  analysis.  This  sounds 
more  like  a  retrograde  step  than  an  improvement  result- 
ing, as  in  fact  it  did,  in  less  stability  in  the  kiln,  and  seems 
to  point  to  an  earlier  rather  than  a  later  date,  and  could 
fit  a  Limehouse  origin.  The  Britannia^  bemoaning  the  death 


qj  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (he  died  in  1751),  which  is  said 
to  date  this  class  of  figure  does  not  seem  to  me,  necessarily, 
to  belong  to  this  group.  Until  some  fresh  evidence  is  avail- 
able, however,  all  such  theorising  must  be  pure  conjecture. 

The  advertisements  of  March,  1 747  prove  that  much 
ordinary  domestic  blue  and  white  ware  was  produced  at 
the  Limehouse  factory  and  unless  the  announcement  in 
the  following  June  was  merely  an  advertising  puff,  their 
products  were  fairly  widespread.  Perhaps  another  clue  is 
provided  by  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Pinchbeck  in 
October,  1 747 :  there  may  be  products  of  the  factory, 
possibly  small  ornamental  pieces  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Chelsea  toys,  mounted  in  his  newly  invented 
metal,  awaiting  identification. 

Bow  and  Bristol/Worcester  both  have  their  champions 
as  the  home  of  the  scratch-cross  group,  each  producing 
convincing  arguments.  Perhaps  those  who  favour  a  Bow 
origin  and  yet  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  soapstone 
or  at  any  rate  non-phosphatic  composition  of  these  pieces 
may  be  able  to  compromise  and  eventually  award  this 
class  to  a  London  factory  other  than  Bow. 

Many  of  the  early  figures  in  plain  white  are  problema- 
tical and  cannot  as  yet  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  any 
particular  factory.  Perhaps  the  well-known  figures  of 
Kitty  (.'lire  as  the  Fine  Lady  and  the  companion  figure  of 
Henry  Woodward  as  the  Fine  Gentleman  in  Garrick's  Lethe, 
both  of  which  have  been  analysed  and  found  to  differ,  may 
be  cited  as  examples.  Figures  II  and  IV  show  very  early 
specimens  of  this  type  of  porcelain.  Mr.  Honey*  has  stated 
that  much  of  the  early  plain  white  glazed  figures  may  have 
been  decorated  originally  with  unfired  colour  which  has 
in  course  of  time  worn  or  been  cleaned  away.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  that  members  of  Snow-Man  family,  so-called 
because  of  the  very  thick  glaze  which  tends  to  obscure  the 
details  of  the  modelling,  and  which  are  usually  plain  white, 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  Bow.  They  have  since,  however, 
been  identified  as  Staffordshire  porcelain,  probably  Long- 
ton  Hall,  by  Mrs.  Donald  MacAlister.t  This  family  in- 
cludes many  models  of  animals  and  as  already  men- 
tioned has  a  connection  with  the  Limehouse  factory  as 
recorded  by  Dr.  Pococke  in  1750  when  he  visited  New- 
castle-under-Lyme.  No.  V  shows  a  figure  of  a  map-seller 
attributed  to  Chelsea.  This  model  was  copied 
from  a  Meissen  original  and  was  used  by  more 
than  one  English  factory.  One  model  in  plain 
white  with  a  thin,  rather  dead  glaze,  shows  a 
characteristic  brown  staining  on  the  back  and 
belongs  to  the  'scorched-back  group'  which  so 
far  remains  unidentified. 

Many  other  specimens  of  early  English  porce- 
lain are  still  the  subject  of  discussion  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  If  we  can  learn  more  of  these 
little  known  London  factories  a  new  lead  may  be 
provided  which  might  settle  the  provenance  of 
some  of  these  disputed  pieces  and  may  even 
change  some  attributions  which  at  the  moment 
are  considered  settled.  Chemical  analysis  which 
is  such  a  valuable  aid  in  determining  the  com- 
position of  our  specimens  may  unwittingly  lead 
us  into  error  unless  we  are  quite  certain  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  various  factories  during  the 
early  experimental  period. 
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By  A   SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


MANY  of  our 
overseas  friends 
visiting  Eng- 
land, have  arrived  too 
late  this  summer  to  view 
the  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair.  They  have  probably 
seen  so  many  pictures  of 
the  wonderful  display 
and  have  read  such  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  sales 
effected  there,  that  they 
may  well  think  that  most 
of  the  exhibitors  now 
have  little  left  that  is 
worth  viewing  or  pur- 
chasing. Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth ; 
the  Fair  was  up  to  its 
usual  high  standard  and 
so  were  the  sales,  but 
there  is  still  no  shortage 
of  antiques  and  works  of 
art,  other  than  those 
especial  rarities,  the  value 
of  which  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  dictated  by  their 
being  almost  or  quite 
unique. 


recent  concessions  in 
taxation  which  have 
made  it  possible  for  their 
owners  to  retain  them  by- 
putting  their  houses  and 
the  contents  on  view  to 
the  public.  One  mus1 
sympathize  with  the 
owners  for  the  necessity, 
but  what  pleasure  they 
are  giving  and  what 
grand  work  they  are 
doing  in  educating  public 
taste,  fostering  apprecia- 
tion of  our  national 
heritage  of  art  and  crafts- 
manship and  stimulating 
collecting  of  the  beautiful. 
Some  antiques  certainly 
do  disappear  entirely  by 
reason  of  decay,  but  the 
numbers  lost  by  neglect 
or  careless  use  is  probably 
lower  now  than  at  any 
previous  time,  owing  to 
the  more  general  ap- 
preciation and  the  im- 
proved preventive  or 
remedial   treatments  of 


It  is  often  forgotten 
that  the  trade  in  an- 
tiques is  rather  like  a 
fountain  fed  by  a  water 
supply  which  is  pumped 
back  and  used  over  and 
over  again,  with  very 
little  wastage.  New  col- 
lectors are  born,  old 
collectors  die  and  in 
this  country  taxation 
takes  so  much  of  their 
estate  that  their  treas- 
ures flow  back  to  the 
market.  Admittedly- 
some  works  of  art  travel 
abroad,  but  that  traffic 
is  by  no  means  one  way. 
Some  objets  cVart  also 
go  out  of  circulation, 
through  being  bought 
by  museums.  Others  will 
remain  permanently  off 
the  market,  owing  to 


works  of  art  of  the  past; 
moreover,  the  total  lost 
in  this  manner  is,  so  far 
as  actual  numbers  are 
concerned,  more  than 
equalled  by  the  objects 
which  each  year  cross 
the  shadowy  line  from 
the  'secondhand'  to  the 
antique. 

When  added  to  these 
I  a  (  tors,  it  is  remembered 
that  there  were  only 
ninety-nine  exhibitors 
at  the  Fair  out  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  deal- 
ers in  works  of  art  and 
antiques  in  this  country, 
it  becomes  obvious  why 
there  are  still  plenty  of 
lovely  objects  available 
to  delight  your  e\  e  and 
tempt  your  pocket. 
Whilst     antiques  and 
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remains  a  beautifully  proportioned  example  of  late  eighteenth-century 
cabinet  making.  Tastefully  veneered  with  a  lively  mahogany  of  beauti- 
ful faded  colour,  it  now  awaits  to  serve  a  new  purpose.  My  guess  is 
that  it  will  become  a  cocktail  cabinet.  Only  40  in.  wide,  with  a  well 
7.1,  in.  deep  for  the  glasses,  etc.,  a  lifting  top  which  folds  back  in  two 
halves  to  form  serving  trays,  and  a  large  cupboard  for  bottles  or 
decanters,  could  anything  be  more  suitable?  'Vandalism,'  you  may  say, 
but  is  it?  Why  should  people  who  like  a  drink  always  be  treated  as 
vulgarians  and  forced  to  accept  those  expensive  but  flashy  cabinets 
which  are  usually  offered  as  suitable?  Why  should  they  not  convert 
something  from  the  past,  which  has  outlived  its  original  purpose  and 
harmonizes  with  their  .furnishing  scheme?  There  is  a  lot  of  muddled 
thinking  which  confuses  faking  with  'change  of  user,'  irrespective  of 
whether  the  latter  involves  alteration  of  structure  or  not.  To  carve  the 
knees  of  a  plain  table  and  fake  the  surface  to  enhance  value  is  downright 
dishonesty,  but  to  rescue  a  piece  of  furniture  from  destruction  by 
altering  it  to  suit  a  new  purpose  or  a  changed  living  condition  is  some- 
thing quite  different.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  alteration  to  a 
piece  of  furniture  may  be  made  by  a  first  owner  to  suit  his  chan^in" 
needs,  without  any  thought  of  spoiling  an  antique  of  the  future. 

Let  us  cross  Bond  Street  to  Frank  Partridge  and  Son  at  Nos.  144-146. 
Their  motto  is  Charles  Kingsley's  famous  line  'Never  lose  an  opportunity 
to  see  anything  beautiful.  Beauty  is  God's  handwriting.'  Certainly  the 
handwriting  is  writ  clearly  here  where,  from  a  galaxy  of  beauty,  I 
selected  the  fine  Chippendale  mahogany  tripod  table,  No.  iii.  It  is  one 
of  a  pair,  with  pierced  balustrade  gallery  to  its  hexagonal  top,  triple  C 
scroll  supports  carved  with  foliage  and  cabriole  leys  carved  on  the  knees 
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objets  d'art  are  bought  primarily  by  con- 
noisseurs for  the  pleasure  which  their 
combination  of  beautiful  lines  and  colour, 
high  quality  and  mellowness  brings,  or  for 
useful  purpose,  or  for  a  mixture  of  both, 
they  can  be  an  excellent  investment  and  a 
particularly  successful  'hedge'  against  the 
nightmare  of  inflation.  Many  shrewd  buy- 
ers have  found  this  in  the  past  and  many 
will  doubtless  discover  it  again  in  the  near 
future.  To  succumb  to  the  temptation  is, 
therefore,  not  necessarily  an  extravagance. 
In  spite  of  the  appreciation  in  values  which 
has  taken  place  over  the  last  few  years,  the 
depreciation  of  the  pound  sterling  has  made 
antiques  particularly  attractive  to  overseas 
visitors,  whilst  members  of  the  public  resi- 
dent here  have  found  of  late,  to  their  sur- 
prise, that  by  using  discrimination  they  can 
furnish  their  homes  with  genuine  antiques 
at  no  greater  cost  than  would  be  paid  for 
reproductions  of  similar  quality,  which  are 
subject  to  purchase  tax. 

Let  us  tour  that  part  of  the  West  End  of 
London  which  is  bounded  by  Grosvenor 
Square  on  the  west,  Regent  Street  on  the 
east,  Oxford  Street  on  the  north,  and  Pall 
Mall  on  the  south.  At  Mallett  and  Son, 
40  New  Bond  Street,  there  is  a  vast  and 
ever  changing  panorama  of  fine  furniture, 
mostly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  I  was 
particularly  attracted  by  the  Hepplewhite 
washstand,  No.  i,  which  having  been  de- 
nuded of  its  obsolete  interior  fittings  at  some 
date  previous  to  its  purchase  by  Mallett's, 
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with  acanthus 
leaves  terminating 
in  scroll  foliage 
feet.  No.  ii  shows 
another  extremely 
graceful  piece 
there — a  Hepple- 
white  carved 
mahogany  wheel 
back  chair,  with 
serpentine-fronted 
stuffed  seat;  it  is 
one  of  a  set  of 
four. 

Round  the 
corner  at  Gregory 
and  Co.,  27Bruton 
Street,  I  found  the 
highly  desirable 
little  William  and 
Mary  walnut  bur- 
eau, No.  iv.  A  few 
doors  along,  at  No. 
27,  where  G.Jetley 
have  their  ex- 
tensive galleries  of 

!  i'i  11  v- Vki  si' kvii>  h.  hi. a ik man  .s  n*s  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury art,  I  particularly  noticed  the  attractive  group,  No.  v, 
consisting  of  a  noble  Chippendale  mahogany  bureau 
bookcase,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  extremely 
fine  and  decorative  chairs  of  the  same  period. 

Returning  to  Bond  Street,  Asprey's  beckons,  not  only 
for  its  scintillating  display  of  modern  jewels  and  bibelots, 
but  also  for  its  lesser  known  art-furnishing  section,  which 
specializes  in  carrying  out  complete  furnishing  schemes 
which  blend  the  best  of  the  past  with  the  most  luxurious 
of  the  present.  A  stone's  throw  away,  in  their  fine  new 


premises  at  23  Grafton  Street,  Blairman  and  Sons  act 
as  hosts  to  many  well-preserved  beauties  of  the  Regency, 
among  them  the  unusually  small  but  magnificent  quality 
cabinet,  No.  vi,  which,  one  of  a  pair,  measures  only  25  in. 
in  width  and  81  in.  in  depth.  It  is  of  mahogany  throughout, 
decorated  with  tasteful  brass  ornament  and  veneered  with 
a  finely  figured  flame  mahogany  banded  with  calamander, 
even  on  the  edges  of  the  adjustable  shelves. 

Fortnum  and  Mason  of  Piccadilly,  who  one  tends  to 
associate  primarily  with  the  gourmet  in  food,  drink  and 
smoking,  have  a  top 
floor  which  will 
amply  repay  a  visit 
from  a  gourmet  of 
the  visual  sense.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the 
simple  and  also  the 
exotic  in  furnishing, 
and  also  all  (.lie  small 
accessories  of  the 
home  in  their  most 
inviting  forms.  Two 
other  nearby  special- 
ists in  the  lovely 
accessories  which 
complete  a  home 
are  Prince  Vladimir 
(  ialit/.inc,  20A  Hei  ke 

ley  Street  and  <  an 
terburys,  \J  King 
Street,  St.  James's. 

If  fine  examples  of 
the  jeweller's,  gold- 
smith's and  silver- 
smith's art  were 
the'  object    of  vout 
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excursion,  then  the  area  we  have  chosen  can  offer  you  the 
choice  of  such  famous  names  as  Crichton  Brothers,  96Jer- 
myn  Street;  Holmes,  29  Old  Bond  Street;  in  New  Bond 
Street,  Tessiers  at  No.  26,  S.J.  Phillips  at  No.  1 13,  Cartier 
.it  Nn.  175;  Burfitt,  1  Albermarle  Street;  William  Ogden, 
13  Bruton  Street;  J.  Parkes,  1  Burlington  Gardens;  How 
(of  Edinburgh),  2-3  Pickering  Place,  St.  James's;  and  in 
Regent  Street  at  No.  112,  The  Goldsmiths  and  Silver- 
smiths Co.,  at  No.  130,  Carrington  and  Co.  and  at  No. 
138,  Wartski,  the  house  noted  for  its  collections  of  the 
world  famous  works  of  Faberge. 

In  glass,  this  district  boasts  at  least  two  outstanding 
collections,  the  one  at  Cecil  Davis,  3  Grosvenor  Street, 
and  the  other  at  W.  G.  T.  Burne,  27  Davies  Street. 
Famous  names  in  this  area  for  porcelain,  some  of  whom 
also  include  cut  glass  and  silver,  are  The  Antique  Porce- 
lain Co.,  149  New  Bond  Street,  Thomas  Lumley,  3  Bury 
Street,  St.  James's,  Harold  Davis,  39  King  Street,  St. 
James's,  and  Marcel  Steele,  43  Davies  Street.  Collectors 
of  oriental  works  of  art  will  not  fail  to  linger  at  Bluett 
and  Sons,  48  Davies  Street,  Spink  and  Son,  5-7  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  and  John  Sparks,  128  Mount  Street. 

For  fine  pictures,  this  area  is  internationally  famous. 
The  names  include  G.  M.  Lotinga,  57  New  Bond  Street, 
Leger  Galleries,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  Marlborough  Fine 
Art,  17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  Eugene  Slatter,  30  Old 
Bond  Street,  Tooth,  31  Bruton  Street,  Thomas  Agnew 
and  Sons,  3  Albemarle  Street.  Clustered  round  St. 
James's  are  Omell  Galleries,  22  Bury  Street,  Leggatt 
Bros.,  30  St.  James's  Street,  M.  Bernard,  21  Ryder  Street, 
W.  Wheeler  and  Son,  23  Ryder  Street,  Duits,  6  Duke 
Street,  Mitchell  Galleries,  2-3  Duke  Street  and  M. 


Newman,  at  43A  Duke  Street. 

When  on  a  short  stroll 
between  your  West  End  hotel 
and  Hyde  Park,  you  are  sure 

t il.  to  find  yourself  in  Park  Lane. 
If  you  commence  at  the 
Marble  Arch  end,  do  not 
miss  Alfred  Bullard's  choice 
display  of  Georgian  furniture 
and  objets  d'art  at  12  North 
Row,  the  first  turning  out  of 
Park  Lane.  At  Grosvenor 
House,  where  Leonard 
Knight  holds  his  permanent 
Antiques  Fair  of  the  highest 
quality,  enjoy,  as  I  did,  the 
graceful  high-backed  William 
and  Mary  double  chair  back 
settee,  No.  vii,  which,  covered 
with  its  original  needlework, 
has  most  delightful  walnut 
underframing  carved  with 
double  scrolls  between  vase- 
shaped  legs  with  Braganza 
toes.  It  was  illustrated  in 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Furniture.  Do  not  miss  either 
the  original  Chippendale 
mirror,  No.  viii.  What  a 
period  of  genius  in  design 
circa  1765  was,  to  blend  into  a 
homogeneous  composition  of 
burnished  gilded  framing  such  diverse  motifs  as  a  Chinese 
pavilion,  Gothic  embrasures,  Rococo  scrolls,  naturalistic 
foliage,  Classical  arches  and  two  squirrels  holding  nuts! 

Off  the  Piccadilly  end  of  Park  Lane  is  a  short  and 
narrow  turning  called  Grantham  Place,  in  which  is 
situated  the  unromantically  named  General  Trading  Co. 
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(Mayfair).  Yet  this  is  very  much  a  place  of  romance,  for 
this  fascinating  emporium,  with  its  treasure-laden  stair- 
cases and  seemingly  endless  range  of  intercommunicating 
rooms,  specializes  in  wedding  presents  for  donors  and 
recipients  of  discrimination.  Here,  amidst  essentially  use- 
ful but  often  unusual  pieces  of  antique  furniture  and  a 
large  and  varied  selection  of  decorative  china  and  glass, 
you  will  find  such  small  desiderata  as  cigarette  boxes  in 
old  leather  bound  volumes,  artistic  but  practical  recept- 
acles for  such  hideous  necessities  as  telephone  directories, 
and  a  host  of  other  present  day  essentials  in  pleasant 
guises.  No.  ix,  photographed  at  this  establishment,  shows 
a  pleasant  group  centred  round  one  of  those  Georgian 
horseshoe  wine  tables,  which  are  now  used  as  small 
dining  tables  in  bay  windows,  or  as  domestic  cocktail 
bars. 

For  our  third  London  ramble,  let  us  visit  the  Knights- 
bridge  and  South  Kensington  area,  which  covers  every 
aspect  of  furnishing  with  antiques.  For  antique  glass  and 
porcelain,  you  will  want  to  visit  Delomosne  and  Son,  4 
Gampden  Hill  Road,  and  Tilley  and  Co.,  2  Symons 
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Street,  Sloane  Square.  For  simple,  well  proportioned 
pieces  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  furniture, 
you  will  find  Leonard  Wyburd  nearby  at  73  Sloane 
Avenue.  Harrods  vast  antique  galleries  are  naturally  a 
'must'  on  your  list  and  Norman  Adams  at  8-10  Hans 
Road,  R.  F.  Lock,  153  Brompton  Road,  and  Gloria 
Antica,  170  Brompton  Road,  will  all  repay  your  inspec- 
tion if  you  are  looking  for  furniture  and  accessories  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  Regency  periods.  If,  in  addition 
to  fine  furniture,  you  are  also  searching  for  carved  pine 
or  marble  chimneypicces,  antique  grates,  pierced  steel  or 
brass  curbs,  lighting  fittings,  panelling,  delicately  pierced 
wrought  iron  and  garden  statuary,  you  will  visit  T. 
Crowther  and  Son,  282  North  End  Eoad,  C.  J.  Pratt, 
186  Brompton  Road,  and  Pratt  and  Sons,  158- 160  Bromp- 
ton Road.  At  the  last  named,  I  recently  saw  the  rare 
Flemish  eighteenth-century  twelve-light  brass  chandelier, 
Xo.  x.  which,  by  reason  of  the  inscription  on  its  base 
'Elisabeth  Roetering  A  1760,'  will  prove  invaluable  for 
the  future  dating  of  other  examples.  Assuming  that  you 
have  now  bought  your  furniture,  you  will  find  carpets 
worthy  of  it  at  Perez,  162-8  Brompton  Road,  and  for  your 
flowers,  you  cannot  do  better  than  select  some  gleaming 

pewter  at  Charles  Casimir,  Brompton  Road,  or  take 
your  (  hoice  of  vessels  of  various  metals  at  the  Old  Metal- 
crafi  Shop,  194  Brompton  Road.  Round  oil' this  ramble 
with  a  selection  of  hue  jade  and  ivor\  carvings  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  your  chimneypieces  from  bonis  Joseph.  _><"> 
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Knightsbridge,  and  complete  with  fine  oil  paintings  from 
Frank  T.  Sabin  of  Rutland  Gate. 

Even  if  you  have  missed  the  wonderful  display  of 
historic  plate  at  the  Goldsmiths  Hall,  your  itinerary  will 
surely  include  the  City  of  London  and  when  there,  do 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  magnificent  antique 
silver  always  to  be  found  at  Birch  and  Gaydon,  153 
Fenchurch  Street,  Hinckleton  and  Phillips,  83  Gheapside, 
and  N.  Bloom,  15  Norton  Folgate. 

If  you  return  to  the  West  End  along  Oxford  Street, 
with  a  few  short  detours  off  on  the  north  side,  you  can 
enjoy  art  interest  nearly  all  the  way.  For  collectors  of  fine 
prints,  water  colours  and  rare  books,  Walter  T.  Spencer 
at  27,  New  Oxford  Street,  is  a  port  of  call.  Next  come 
M.  Harris  and  Sons  at  44-52,  where  your  stay  will  be 
lengthy  and  your  pleasure  great,  if  you  admire  the  finest 
in  English  and  French  antique  furniture.  From  the  very 
extensive  array  of  the  rare  and  interesting,  I  finally  chose 
for  illustration  the  44-in.  wide  Chippendale  mahogany 
china  cabinet,  No.  xi.  This  is  not  only  of  high  quality,  but 
it  also  possesses  perfect  balance  and  an  unusually  wide  line 


of  vision  in  its  showcase  doors.  This  objective  is  achieved 
in  a  neat  and  ingenious  manner  by  making  the  two  meet- 
ing 'stiles'  chamfered  over  each  other,  so  that  from  the 
front  they  appear  as  one.  Continuing  westwards  on  your 
tour  of  inspection  of  English  and  French  furniture  of  the 
highest  quality,  you  are  hardly  likely  to  miss  Maple's 
antique  department  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  but  you 
could  easily  pass  narrow  little  Hanway  Street,  running 
between  Oxford  Street  and  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
behind  Lyons  Corner  House.  If  you  do  overlook  this,  you 
will  miss  seeing  J.  M.  Botibol's  treasure  house  of  works  of 
art.  From  them  I  selected  No.  xii,  for  the  sheer  grace  of 
line  and  laciness  of  carving  of  this  late  seventeenth- 
century  walnut  and  caned  high  back  armchair  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass. 

After  passing  Oxford  Circus,  a  diversion  from  Oxford 
Street  into  parallel  Wigmore  Street  is  more  delectable  for 
art  lovers.  Charles  Woollett  and  Sons  at  59-61  have  much 
to  delight  you,  whether  your  main  interest  lies  in  fine 
furniture,  glass,  porcelain,  ivory,  silver  or  jewellery.  At 
No.  89B,  Lories  specialize  in  baccarat  paper  weights, 
papier  mache  of  the  highest  quality,  Pontypool  ware  and 
porcelain.  You  are  now  approaching  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection in  Manchester  Square  and  after  feasting  your  eyes 
on  its  treasures,  turn  the  corner  to  7-9  Manchester  Street 
where  D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim  will  show  you  some  of  the 
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finest  porcelain  which  money  can  buy.  Complete  this 
trip  by  crossing  the  Edgware  Road  into  Paddington  and 
see  J.  M.  Pontremoli's  unrivalled  collection  of  carpets  and 
needlework  at  1 1 ,  Spring  Street. 

Assuming  that  your  passion  is  for  the  architecture  and 
furniture  of  Wolsey's  day,  you  will  visit  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  but  if  you  wish  to  handle  and  perchance  purchase 
some  of  the  furniture  of  that  fascinating  period  or  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  you  will  visit  the  other  Wolsey, 
S.  W.  Wolsey  of  71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  on  the  day  you 
devote  to  the  many  attractions  of  historic  Westminster. 
Two  of  the  most  intriguing  pieces  I  found  there,  were  the 
child's  sturdy  oak  table  and  chair,  No.  xiv.  The  chair, 
which  has  a  seat  height  of  16  in.,  is  carved  with  the  date 
1618  and  is  the  earliest  recorded  dated  child's  chair.  It 
is  of  beautiful  colour  and  the  full  development  of  the  open 
back  with  arched  top  rail  is  unusual  at  this  early  date; 
the  carved  ornament  is  bold  and  well  proportioned. 

Whilst  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
admirers  of  the  exquisite  de- 
sign and  craftsmanship  of  the 
greatest  French  Ebenistes,  is 
Morton  Lee,  8  Buckingham 
Place.  Here  I  saw  the  small 
writing  cabinet,  No.  xiii,  which 
is  veneered  with  amboyna 
wood  and  decorated  with 
gilded  bronze  mounts.  The  fall 
front  bears  a  plaque  of  Sevres 
soft  paste  porcelain,  painted 
with  a  basket  of  flowers  in 
brilliant  natural  colours.  This 
magnificent  cabinet,  dating 
from  about  1 785,  is  typical  of 
the  work  of  Adam  Weisweilcr, 
one  of  the  principal  Ebenistes 
of  the  Louis  XVI  period, 
whose  beautiful  reading  and 
writing  desk  made  for  Marie 
Antoinette  is  now  in  the 
Louvre  Museum.  Morton  Lee 
also  showed  me  a  remarkably 
well  preserved  portrait  of  Miss 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Arch- 
deacon Taylor,  painted  in 
1764.  This  is  a  fine  example 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  more 
simple  style  of  portrait 
painting. 

On  that  fine  day  which  you 
choose  for  visiting  Richmond 
Park  and  Ham  House,  with 
its  unrivalled  collection  of 
seventeenth-century  furniture 
against  the  appropriate  back- 
ground, there  are  two  Rich- 
mond dealers  whose  wide 
knowledge  and  obvious  ap- 
preciation of  their  own  fine 
collections  will  add  greatly  to 
your  enjoyment.  Last  time  I 
was  at  Hotspur's,  Streatham 
Lodge,  Mr.  Kern  showed  me 
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the  interesting  circa  1685  long-case  clock  in  figured 
walnut,  No.  xv.  This  fine  timepiece,  by  Cornelius  Harbert 
or  Herbert  of  London  Bridge,  has  a  lift-up  hood,  10-in. 
dial  and  eight-day  striking  movement.  Also  at  Hotspur's, 
is  a  Chippendale  'Gothic'  writing  chair,  a  rarity  which 
should  find  its  way  into  one  of  the  National  Collections. 
The  student  of  eighteenth-century  furniture  wiii  often 
have  noticed  how  Georgian  writing  tables  and  desks  are 
either  32  in.  high,  which  is  2  in.  higher  than  their  modern 
counterparts,  or  alternatively  that  they  show  obvious  signs 
of  having  been  cut  down.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  one 
finds  the  chair  now  with  appropriate  seat  height  to  suit 
the  unaltered  Georgian  desk.  The  chair,  which  is  an  un- 
altered Georgian  writing  chair  of  superb  quality,  has  a 
most  graceful  outline  and  comfortable  form.  The  front 
legs  measure  20  in.  to  the  seat  -that  is,  2  in.  higher  than 
normal,  and  the  seat  is  sloped  so  that  the  back  legs  only 
measure  18.I  in.  to  seat  level.  The  bac  k,  which  is  in. 
high,  has  been  carefully  plated  behind  the  delicate 
tracer)  to  preserve  it.  Used  with  .1  footstool,  this  chair, 
with  its  superb  sweeping  arms,  is  ideally  comfortable  at 
a  Chippendale  writing  table  and  as  such  heights  in  furni- 
ture are  merely  relative,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  original 
arrangement  of  heights  is  so  often  altered,  particularly 
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bearing  in  mind  that  the  carpet  under  a  much  used  desk 
wears  into  a  hole  unless  protected. 

After  leaving  Hotspur,  climb  Richmond  Hill  and 
admire  the  view  of  the  loop  in  the  Thames,  portrayed  by 
so  many  great  English  artists.  At  the  spot  where  the 
panorama  below  appears  at  its  best,  you  will  be  opposite 
No.  i  The  Terrace,  home  of  Ronald  Lee,  whose  collection 
of  works  of  art  always  includes  rare  and  interesting 
examples.  The  dressing  table,  circa  1760,  No.  xvi,  is  such. 
This  is  an  English  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Chinese  taste, 
decorated  with  pierced  frets  and  carvings  and  black  and 
gold  lacquer.  The  mirror  in  the  upper  cabinet  pulls 
forward  and  is  adjustable  at  varying  angles;  the  fold-over 
top  encloses  numerous  small  compartments. 

Space  here  will  not  permit  full  descriptions  of  country 
tours,  but  if  you  are  combining  landscape  and  architec- 
ture with  a  lazy  search  for  antiques,  here  are  some 
worth  while  stopping  places  on  some  of  the  main  routes. 

Going  westward,  stop  at  Bert  Crowther's  unique  Syon 
Lodge,  Isleworth,  where,  in  addition  to  a  Georgian  house 
with  panelled  rooms  and  appropriate  furnishings,  ten 
acres  of  grounds  are  filled  with  statuary,  garden  orna- 
ments, wrought-iron  gates  and  railings,  complete  garden 
buildings  and  many  outhouses  in  which  interiors  of 
Russian  churches  find  themselves  tete-a-tete  with  the 
panelling  of  French  chateaux. 

At  Maidenhead,  call  at  Biggs  for  antique  furniture  and 
silver;  likewise  for  antique  silver,  halt  at  Reading  to  view 
Bracher  and  Sydenham's  selection.  The  Dower  House  at 
Newbury  will  be  found  as  interesting  in  its  furnishing  as 
its  name  suggests  and  also  at  Newbury  call  on  Stuart  and 
Turner  where  you  will  find  fine  Georgian  pieces.  Next 
stop  is  Hungerford,  where  opposite  the  'Bear,'  Mary 
Bellis  (late  of  Bournemouth)  now  welcomes  discriminating 
connoisseurs  of  the  rare  and  fine  in  early  period  furniture. 
Whether  your  ultimate  objective  be  the  Devonshire  moors, 
or  Cornish  coastline,  Longleat's  towers,  Cheddar's  Gorge 
and  caves, 
Exeter,  Wells 
or  Gloucester 
cathedrals,  or 
Glastonbury's 
ruins,  your 
steps  are  sure 
to  take  you  to 
England's 
finest  Georg- 
ian city,  Bath. 
When  there, 
do  not  fail  to 
visit  Ayer  and 
Co.  in  the 
appropriately 
named  Quiet 
Street,  and 
Charles  An- 
gel 1,  Milsom 
Street;  at  both 
establishments 
you  will  find 
antique  furni- 
ture and  por- 
celain of  the 
highest  quali- 
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ty.  If  you  arc  looping  back  to  London  via  Cheltenham, 
visit  Martin  &  Co.,  famous  as  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths 
for  150  years. 

When  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Forest,  stop 
at  Guildford  to  visit  P.  H.  Gillingham  in  Chertsey  Street 
and  Williamson  &  Sons  in  Quarry  Street.  At  Winchester, 
J.  W.  Blanchard  should  be  your  goal  and  in  Bournemouth, 
Victor  Xcedham  has  much  to  show  you.  These  four  firms 
all  specialize  in  furniture  of  the  late  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  also  glass  and  porcelain. 

If  you  intend  visiting  the  lakes,  you  will  probably  spend 
a  day  exploring  the  quaint  corners  and  fascinating  archi- 
tecture of  Chester,  with  its  overhanging  'rows.'  At 
49-61  Bridge  Street  Row,  you  will  find  Quinneys;  what 
you  will  find  inside  I  cannot  say,  but  it  may  easily  be 
something  for  which  you  have  searched  in  vain  for  many 
years,  for  it  is  that  kind  of  place.  If  you  have  business  at 
Manchester,  combine  it  with  pleasure  by  visiting  John 
Hall  &  Co.  of  King  Street  for  antique  silver.  Do  not 
by-pass  Preston,  or  you  will  miss  Edward  Nield  of  Cor- 
poration Street,  whose  fine  furniture,  like  that  at  J.  R. 
Cookson  of  Kendal,  farther  on  your  route,  is  well  worth 
a  visit. 

For  our  last  tour,  here  are  brief  notes  of  good  stops  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Scotland.  Go  via  Hitchin  to  visit 
Phillips,' through  whose  hands  has  come  some  of  the  rarest 
and  most  interesting  furniture  that  has  appeared  on  the 
market  in  recent  years. 

Curios  in  brass  not  only  show  to  particular  advantage 
against  early  English  furniture,  they  also  add  contrast  and 
reflect  brightness  in  dark  corners.  A  slight  detour  to  Old 
Cross,  Hertford,  will  enable  you  to  inspect  and  select  from 
the  many  choice  and  unusual  pieces  at  Beckwith  &  Sons, 
who  are  specialists  in  metalware.  If  Bradford  is  on  your 
route,  stop  at  J.  W.  Tweed  in  Leeds  Road  for  fine  antique 
furniture. 

Harrogate  is  noted  as  a  place  of 'taste.'  The  taste  varies 
from  that  of  the  unpleasant  but  efficacious  sulphur  water, 
for  which  the  Spa  is  famous,  to  the  many  very  pleasant 
and  comprehensively  stocked  showrooms  of  its  equally 
famous  dealers  in  antique  furniture  and  works  of  art. 
Depressing  effects  of  the  spa  treatment  can  often  be  coun- 
teracted and  a  cure  greatly  speeded  by  a  lucky  art  find  at 
Harrogate;  I  know  no  better  place  to  commence  a  search 
for  the  rare  and  beautiful  than  the  showrooms  of  Charles 
Lumb  &  Sons  in  Montpelier  Parade. 

York  will  obviously  be  a  stopping  place  to  view  the 
incomparable  Minster.  Here  also  are  two  treasure  houses 
for  collectors  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  in  furniture  and 
works  of  art:  I  refer  to  W.  &  F.  Greenwood  and  Son  in 
Stonegate  and  Chas.  E.  Thornton,  The  Adams  House, 
Petersgate.  At  the  last,  note  a  set  of  eight  unusually  dainty 
Adam  chairs,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  xvii. 

Scotland's  beauties  are  by  no  means  limited  to  its 
magnificent  architecture  and  scenery;  Ian  McNicol,  the 
fine  art  dealer  of  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  will  speedily 
convince  you  that  not  all  the  finest  pictures  are  south  of 
the  border.  Harry  Chernack's  display  in  Rose  Street  will 
impress  you  with  the  fact  that  the  same  applies  to  antique 
jewellery  and  silver.  If  your  journeyings  take  you  on  to 
Aberdeen  and  Perth,  John  Bell  at  the  former  and  Thomas 
Love  &  Sons  at  the  latter,  both  specialize  in  the  fine  but 
simple  pieces  of  furniture  from  the  past  which  are  so  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  present. 
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REGENCY  ARISTOCRATS  AT  AGNEW'S 

THE  precocity  and  brilliance  of  Lawrence  in  his  adolescent 
years  have  perhaps  never  been  equalled.  Had  he  died  by  the 
time  he  reached  his  majority,  his  two  large  portraits,  of  Queen 
Charlott;  and  Miss  Farren,  shown  at  the  Academy  in  1790,  alone 
would  have  ensured  him  deathless  fame.  Promise  so  fair  seemed 
incapable  of  that  fulfilment  so  hopefully  anticipated  by  his  admirers. 
Reynolds  is  said  to  have  hailed  him  as  'the  most  promising  genius  he 
had  ever  met'.  He  was  earning  a  handsome  livelihood  as  a  laslnoi  1a  I  ile 
portrait  painter  in  pastels  at  the  age  ol  thirteen.  At  t\\enl\-!i\e  lie 
became  the  youngest  Royal  Academician,  and  when  he  was  elected 
president  in  succession  to  Benjamin  West,  he  had  no  rival  it:  Europe. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  belittle  the  art  of 
Lawrence,  especially  by  supporters  of  our  modern  fantasts,  which 
need  not  be  taken  seriously.  He  has  been  blamed  variously  for  glitter 
and  polish,  meretriciousness,  flattery  and  conscious  striving  for  pretti- 
ness.  There  is 'nothing  new  in  this,  though  his  detractors  preen 
themselves  on  their  discernment  as  though  it  were  then  ow  n  discovery. 
Even  during  his  lifetime  and  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  I  ,awren<  e 
had  to  lace  similar  criticisms,  and  there  is  a  e  ei tain  an  101  ml  of  truth 
that  he  was  prone  to  histrionics.  It  was  part  of  his  nature  he  was 
a  born  actor  1  and  it  was  a  fashionable  requirement  ol  the  aye  in  which 
he  lived  and  of  the  patrons  for  whom  he  worked.  Moreover,  he  made 
his  sitters  look  like  members  of  a  ruling  class,  whereas  to-day  it  is 
the  vogue  for  most  painters  to  emphasize  the  most  unpleasing 


characteristics  the  person  of  the-  unfortunate  model  can  suggest. 

In  some  of  the  canvases  recently  seen  at  Agnew's  there  is  evidence 
of  this  dramatisation,  but  it  is  unfailingly  matched  to  the  character 
of  the  person  represented.  Occasionally  there  are  forced  highlights, 
exaggerated  gestures,  elongations  of  limb,  and  emphasized  graces, 
especially  in  the  portraits  of  women,  but  how  preferable  to  the 
monstrous  distortions  now  current  in  c  ertain  cin  les! 

Lawrence  should  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  He  was 
physically  robust  and  handsome,  of  easy  and  attractive  manners, 
especially  to  women,  and  without  a  peer  in  his  own  profession,  yet  be- 
seems to  have  been  incapable  of  successful  management  in  his  own 
affairs.  He  ran  into  debt,  and  in  spite  of  his  great  output  and  the  large 
sums  of  money  he  earned,  was  subject  to  occ  asional  fits  of  depression 
and  lassitude.  Ambitious  to  excel  in  historical  painting,  then  con- 
sidered the  highe  st  form  of  art,  he  certainly  was.  as  witness  the 
gigantic  canvas,  Satan  calling  his  Legions,  which  he  always  considered 
his  magnum  ojnix.  Perhaps  he  felt  thw  arted  and  his  hopes  of  suc  cess  in 
this  direction  frustrated.  But  there  were  compensations.  Ac  tualK  his 
finest  achievement  was  the  series  ol  portraits  he  painted  on  his  visits 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Vienna  and  Rome  in  1818,  and  notably  the 
splendid  triad,  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  Pope  Pun  I'll  and  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  all  in  the  Waterloo  Chamber  at  Windsor  Castle,  a  triumph- 
ant vindication  of  his  genius. 

Iii  the  exhibition  at  Agnew's  we  were  able  to  see  a  magnificent 
exposition  of  Lawrenc  e's  powers,  illustrating  practically  all  his  phases 
as  a  portrait  painter,  in  neatly  fifty  canvases  generously  lent  for  the 
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occasion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  one  of  the  artist's  m 
patrons  and  gave  him  more  commissions  than  any  other,  save 
George  IV.  The  prepossessing  portrait  of  the  statesman  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  shown  at  the  Academy  in  1826,  made  its  reappearance 
in  company  with  that  of  his  elder  daughter  Julia.  Incidentally,  it  is 
of  interest  to  remember  that  it  was  to  Peel  the  offer  was  made  to 
acquire  his  unrivalled  collection  of  old  master  drawings  if  refused  by 
the  King  or  the  British  Museum. 

The  sustained  level  of  accomplishment  is  surprising  when  we  recall 
how  frequently  Lawrence  was  harassed  by  debts  and  intermittently 
by  his  own  temperament.  There  is  a  happy  serenity  apparent  upon 
the  countenances  of  most  of  these  lordly  sitters,  even  on  that  of 
Castlereagh,  whose  expression  shows  no  foreboding  of  his  ultimate 
suicide.  The  same  sitter's  half-brother,  the  third  Marquess,  a  warm 
friend  of  the  painter,  was  also  here.  While  the  women's  portraits,  so 
full  of  grace  and  charm,  no  doubt  made  the  more  popular  appeal, 
the  fine  personalities  of  the  men  of  the  time  held  the  greater  sway 
over  our  attention.  These  included  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, William  Pitt,  Lord  Melbourne,  John  Julius  Angerstein,  the  Hon. 
J.  P.  Curran  and  General  Sir  Gharles  Grey.  As  an  illustration  we  have 
chosen  the  splendid  triple  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Baring  (the  banker) 
with  his  Brother  John  and  his  Son-in-Law,  Charles  Wall. 


ENGLISH  LANDSCAPES  AT  LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

AT  this  convenient  centre,  30  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.,  is  assembled 
.  for  the  occasion  of  the  Festival  summer  a  group  of  some  forty 
typical  paintings  of  the  English  School  from  within  the  dates 
1 700-1850,  partly  obtained  on  loan  from  private  sources,  but  some 
in  Messrs.  Leggatt's  own  possession.  These  works  have  been  chosen 
with  scrupulous  discrimination  and  with  the  intention  of  showing 
British  painting  in  its  classical  period  at  its  best.  It  can  therefore  be 
commended  as  thoroughly  worth  while  seeing,  and  to  the  discerning 
visitor  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  reward.  To  those  from  overseas  who  may 
have  heard  that  English  painting  is  of  small  account,  it  will  also  offer 
surprises.  Quality  has  been  the  touchstone  of  the  promoters'  choice 
throughout.  Especially  among  the  landscapes  will  be  found  gems  of 
the  first  water,  by  the  most  illustrious  painters  of  our  native  school. 

The  Rocky  Landscape  with  Cattle,  by  Turner,  though  small  in  actual 
dimensions,  is  towering  in  its  effect  of  scale.  Its  masterly  composition, 
its  tremendous  sky,  with  battling  clouds  forming  a  vortex  in  infinite 
gradation  above  the  steep  ascents,  invest  the  little  canvas  with  a 
dramatic  force  quite  irresistible.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  water-colour 
by  Turner  of  The  Pass  of  St.  Bernard,  vaporous  in  rose  and  blue,  which 
once  adorned  the  Quilter  collection  and  is  now  in  that  of  H.  and 


M.  Fison.  One  can  range  the  whole  gamut  of 
English  landscape  in  this  exhibition,  and  for  this 
reason  the  visitor  should  first  note  the  important 
beginning  made  by  a  joint  performance,  Landscape 
with  Figures  Harvesting,  in  which  the  figures  are  by 
Hogarth  and  the  landscape  by  George  Lambert, 
painted  circa  1 740-5.  The  landscape  here  shows  a 
freshness  and  an  observation  of  nature  entirely  un- 
trammelled by  foreign  influences,  assuming  the 
manner  and  vision  <>l  Ri<  hard  Wilson  when  work- 
ing in  his  native  idiom.  Wilson's  reputation  in 
another  mood  is  sustained  by  a  nobly  designed 
Classical  Landscape,  once  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Northwick,  but  in  his  own  clear  vision  of  England, 
as  embodied  in  a  View  of  Shropshire,  he  endears 
himself  to  his  countrymen  far  more.  By  Gains- 
borough there  are  three  important  examples  show- 
ing his  complete  diversity  in  landscape  styles.  First 
in  date  comes  A  Suffolk  Landscape,  which  approxi- 
mates to  his  early  Cornard  Wood  in  the  National 
Gallery  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch 
masters,  especially  of  Wynants  and  Hobbema; 
secondly,  in  his  intermediate  manner  is  a  free  copy 
of  Teniers,  The  Young  Gamekeeper,  and  thirdly  in 
his  last  and  much  looser  phase  The  Harvest  Waggon, 
a  variant  of  the  theme  the  painter  was  extremely  fond  of  and  which 
he  made  use  of  several  times. 

Constable  is  another  master  extremely  well  served,  with  no  fewer 
than  eleven  oils  to  his  credit.  He  is  the  central  figure  of  English 
pastoral  landscape.  Among  them  are  A  Suffolk  Landscape  with  the 
foreground  uncompleted,  and  the  sun-splashed  wolds  under  fleecy, 
following  clouds;  an  exquisite  View  of  Salisbury  with  its  gateway 
illuminated  by  a  slanting  ray  of  sunshine,  its  cottages  and  trees 
heralding  Corot;  Summer  Evening,  a  version  of  which  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  was  engraved  by  David  Lucas;  a  study  for  The 
Haywain  of  surpassing  brilliancy  and  sparkle,  and  one  of  the  painter's 
most  successful  interpretations  of  the  Lake  country,  Weslm  irland 
Landscape  with  Cattle.  These  make  a  most  covetable  group  for  the 
Constable  fan,  hardly  possible  to  match.  Of  the  three  works  by  Crome, 
the  solidly  painted  Fuller's  Hole  near  Norwich,  owing  much  to  Hobbema, 
a  colour  reproduction  has  lately  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur. 
Morland,  Cotman,  James  Stark,  Stubbs  and  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson 
are  shown  in  admirably  chosen  examples,  and  among  the  Boningtons, 
three  at  least  are  of  outstanding  importance.  These  are  a  boldly 
designed  and  broadly  painted  variant  of  Francois  I  and  Marguerite  of 
Navarre  in  the  Wallace  Collection;  The  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  which 
prior  to  1 900  was  among  the  Peel  heirlooms,  and  the  masterly  work, 
painted  near  the  last  year  of  his  life  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
style.  La  Cote  Normande  :  Embouchure  de  la  Somme,  cool,  clear,  in  a  rain- 
washed  sky,  which  is  a  veritable  summing-up  of  his  precocious  powers. 
This  picture,  which  we  reproduce  here,  was  once  in  the  collection  of 
Baron  Charles  Rivet  and  now  belongs  to  Lord  Fairhaven.  Of  this 
picture  a  curious  story  is  told.  Rivet  was  a  great  admirer  of  Boning- 
ton's  talents,  and  after  the  latter's  death  he  offered  it  to  the  Louvre, 
but  it  was  refused  'with  the  curt  intimation  that  it  might  be  good 
enough  for  a  parcel  of  connoisseurs,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  standard 
required  by  the  national  museum  of  France'.*  The  national  museum 
thereby  lost  a  treasure  now  greatly  desired.  It  was  in  Rivet's  company 
that  Bonington  made  his  ill-fated  journey  to  Venice. 

THE  TEMPERA  PAINTINGS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

TNTEREST  in  William  Blake  shows  no  sign  of  diminishing.  As 
JL  a  contribution  to  the  Festival  of  Britain  celebrations  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  William  Blake  Trust,  the  Arts  Council  have  been 
holding  an  exhibition  of  thirty  of  his  tempera  paintings  in  their  gallery 
at  4  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.I.  Among  these  are  two  versions  of 
Satan  calling  up  his  Legions,  one  of  which  is  lent  by  Lord  Leconfield  and 
the  other  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  large  picture  of  Sir 
/  Shirley.    Kegan  Paul,  1941.   See  also 
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Jeffrey  Chaucer  and  the  Nine  and  Twenty  Pilgrims  on  the  Journey  to  Canterbury 
(Blake's  own  title)  is  shown  and  four  others  not  previously  shown. 

Blake,  who  always  trusted  to  inspiration  in  all  his  endeavours, 
without  which  he  would  not  put  brush  to  canvas  nor  pen  to  paper, 
claimed  to  have  had  revealed  to  him  the  lost  art  of  painting  in 
'fresco'.  In  his  case  this  seems  to  have  meant  'tempera',  a  water-colour 
medium  on  a  gesso  ground  applied  to  canvas,  wood  or  metal,  which 
he  believed  to  be  'unchangeable  and  permanent'  and  in  which  he 
proposed  to  embody  his  most  grandiose  conceptions.  In  material 
things,  reliance  on  inspiration  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  and  most  of 
Blake's  works  in  this  medium  have  had  to  submit  to  restoration  at 
the  hands  of  technical  experts. 

In  1809,  Blake  announced  in  a  leaflet  his  Exhibition  uf  Paintings  in 
Fresco,  Poetical  and  Historical  Inventions,  in  which  were  included  The 
Ancient  Britons  with  'figures  full  as  large  as  life'  (now  disappeared), 
The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  and  the  two  pictures  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
Pitt  Guiding  Behemoth  and  Nelson  Guiding  Leviathan.  In  the  leaflet  he 
set  forth  his  claims  and  the  advantages  of  his  discovery.  'I  could  divide 
Westminster  Hall,  or  the  walls  of  any  other  great  building,  into 
compartments  and  ornament  them  with  frescoes,  which  would,  be 
removable  at  pleasure'.  Unfortunately,  out  of  the  nine  so-called 
frescoes  exhibited  in  1809,  four,  as  Mr.  Geoffrey  Keynes  tells  us,  have 
disappeared  and  probably  have  disintegrated  altogether.  Of  those 
remaining  and  other  tempera  paintings  in  the  exhibition,  several  have 
been  skilfully  restored  by  Dr.  Johann  Hell.  It  is  because  the  water- 
colours  of  Blake  have  acquired  so  much  recognition  to  the  neglect  of 
his  work  in  tempera  that  the  present  choice  limiting  the  exhibits  to 
works  in  the  latter  medium  has  been  made.  Heavy  coats  of  varnish 
and  grime  having  been  removed  and  the  flakings  sealed  with  wax, 
these  paintings  now  reveal  a  brilliancy  and  subtlety  of  colour  hitherto 
unsuspected,  and  in  this  medium  as  Mr.  Keynes  says,  'seldom 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.' 

But  to  get  to  the  essence  of  Blake  we  must  dive  deep  beneath  the 
surface  of  material  things,  below  the  processes  employed  and  even 
beyond  such  impalpable  things  as  the  colour  in  which  he  clothed  his 
imaginings.  Every  theme  is  allegorized  and  full  of  underlying  signifi- 
cance. The  first  picture  catalogued,  The  Spiritual  Condition  of  Man 
(181 1),  the  largest  Blake  now  extant,  requires  a  lengthy  explanatory 
note  to  understand  its  meaning,  while  The  Sea  of  Time  and  Space, 
a  wonderful  composition  signed  W.  Blake  inventor  18s 1,  needs  a  long 
exposition  of  two  well-filled  pages.  A  patriarchal  feeling  pervades 
many  of  these  deeply  religious  works, 
the  theme  of  which  is  universal  love, 
derived  from  his  Biblical  ponderings. 
The  annotations  throughout  are  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Keynes,  perhaps 
the  most  devoted  scholar  of  Blake 
living,  which  together  with  thirteen 
excellent  collotype  plates  form  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  understanding 
of  the  inspired  visionary  and  of  some  of 
his  most  impressive  compositions. 

DRY-ROT  RESEARCH  CENTRE 
OPENED 

APART  from  the  ravages  of  wood 
.  borers  and  fungi,  it  is  computed 
that  a  minimum  of  £iom.  worth  of 
damage  is  done  each  year  by  dry  rot 
alone.  This  was  stated  in  London 
recently  by  Dr.  Norman  Hickin,  direc- 
tor of  the  Rentokil  Research  Labora- 
tory, at  the  opening  1  if  the  new  Rentokil 
woodworm  and  dry  rot  centre  at  23 
Bedford  Square,  London.  This  is  to  be 
a  permanent  centre  where  detailed  and 
accurate  information  can  be  obtained 
by  the  trade  and  by  the  public  on  the 
rapidly  increasing  problems  concerned 


with  the  destruction  of  woodwork:  especially  by  the  anobiid  and  lyctid 
groups,  which  include  the  death  watch  beetle  and  the  common  furni- 
ture beetle.  There  are  many  exhibits  at  the  centre  of  different  types 
of  wood,  particularly  those  connected  with  antique  furniture,  which 
have  been  attacked  either  by  dry  rot  or  by  woodworm.  The  damage 
done  by  the  different  species,  the  conditions  under  which  they  flourish 
and  the  particular  Rentokil  treatment  necessary  to  ensure  lasting 
extermination  is  also  explained.  This  firm's  products  are  now  being 
used  for  the  treatment  of  timbers  in  many  historic  buildings,  particu- 
larly cathedrals  and  churches.  The  latter  include:  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  Beverley  Minster,  Bermuda  and  Chester 
Cathedrals.— L.G.G.R. 


WILLIAM  HOGARTH  AT  THE  TATE 

IT  is  an  odd  reflection  that  Hogarth,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
painters,  and  certainly  the  most  indigenous,  who  began  his  career 
as  an  engraver  on  plate,  should  have,  as  Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  tells  us, 
only  once  since  his  death  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  been 
accorded  the  honour  of  an  exhibition  not  shared  with  someone  else, 
until  the  present  year.  The  previous  occasion  was  at  the  British 
Institution  in  1 8 1 4.  But  he  was  not  so  neglected  as  this  statement 
would  imply.  He  was  well  represented  at  the  Manchester  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  in  1857  with  seventeen  works,  and  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  at  South  Kensington  by  thirty-three. 
The  National  Portrait  Exhibition  in  1867  showed  thirty  portraits.  At 
Leeds  in  1868  were  nineteen.  In  1908  the  Winter  Exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  found  room  for  twenty-nine.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery 
Exhibition  of  1888  showed  twenty-eight  and  the  New  Gallery  in  1891 
seventeen. 

The  Arts  Council  celebrates  this  English  'Festival'  occasion  by 
exhibiting  at  the  Tate  Gallery  (where  there  are  also  many  other 
pictures)  seventy-one  of  his  works,  largely  oil  paintings,  from  various 
sources,  ten  of  which  belong  to  the  Tate.  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
graciously  lent  two  paintings  and  six  drawings  from  the  Royal 
Collection,  one  of  the  former  being  the  .1  shley  and  Popfde  Family. 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXIX,  1947,  and 
the  other  the  double  portrait  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  David  Garrick,  painted 
in  1757,  which  remained  in  Hoganh  s  possession  until  his  death. 

Although  so  thoroughly  Knglish  in  his  outlook  and  of  an  independent 
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tion.  One  cannot  describe  Sansalvadore's 
effects  better  than  in  M.  de  Madariaga's 
own  words.  'A  palette-knife  painter,  he  has 
succeeded  in  catching  the  mother-of-pearl 
effect  of  London's  grey,  wet  days,  those 
fleeting  moments  which  die  in  time,  only 
to  attain  a  kind  of  immortality  in  the 
beyond  of  our  dreams.'  The  Thames  draws 
up  the  mists  of  the  sea  and  exhales  them 
over  our  City  in  a  thousand  prismatic 
harmonies,  subdued  by  an  all-enveloping 
mantle  of  grey,  which  most  elusive  of  urban 
beauties  are  the  object  of  Sansalvadore's 
main  pursuit.  Not  structure,  but  atmosphere 
is  the  aim  of  his  capture,  yet  locality  is  in- 
variably recognizable.  This  enchantment  is 
to  be  found  at  the  Parsons  Gallery,  70 
Grosvenor  Street,  W.i.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  by  Countess  Mountbatten  of  Burma, 
President  of  the  'Save  the  Children  Fund', 
which  is  thereby  to  benefit. 


On 


BRITAIN  AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY 


character,  suspicious  and  even  contemptuous  of  the  foreigner, 
Hogarth  did  not  disdain  to  'borrow'  from  his  French  contemporaries. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  Manage  a  la  Mode  series  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  very  definitely  at  the  l  ate  in  I'uquct,  or  Virtue  in  Danger 
dent  by  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo),  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital's  March  of  the  Guards  Towards  Scotland,  better  known  as  The 
March  In  Finchliy.  which  was.  as  Mr.  Beckett  says,  'piobabK  suggested 
by  a  print  of  Watteau's  Dejx.rt  de  Garrison1  and  again,  in  The  Stay- 
maker  in  which,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  figures  on  the  left  are  borrowed 
from  Cochin's  engraving  Le  Tailleui  pom  Fcmmc.  And  Taste  a  la  Mode 
is  obviously  intended  as  a  lampoon  of  current  French  fashions.  On 
all  these,  however,  Hogarth  has  imposed  his  robust  individuality.  In 
those  days,  moreover,  artists  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
appropriate  anything  they  might  fancy — and  the  practice  still  is  by 

In  his  c  (imposition  <>t  lamib  portrait  groups,  these  follow  an  ad  hoc 
convention  of  the  time.  The  figures  are  strung  out  along  the  fore- 
ground plane  like  actors  taking  a  call  before  the  footlights,  with 
supporting  articles  of  furniture,  rot  an  over-pleasant  arrangement 
since  it  so  often  involves  making  the  heads  too  equidistant,  as  in  The 
Western  Family,  lent  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  The  com- 
position of  The  Ashley  and  Popple  Families  is  particularly  faulty,  and 
from  this  aspect  might  as  well  be  two  separate  pictures.  Hogarth's 
technique  as  a  portrait  painter  shows  a  curious  mosaic-like  application 
of  paint;  one  can  plainly  observe  the  'seams'  where  each  touch  joins. 
The  planes  stand  out  distinctly,  an  effect  in  all  probability  deliberately 
aimed  at,  in  this  respect  anticipating  the  alleged  'discovery'  by 
Cezanne. 

The  Christening,  representing  the  ceremony  of  baptism  in  a  private 
house,  which  we  reproduce,  has  been  lent  by  Sir  Felix  Cassel,  Bart. 


NEW  PAINTINGS  OF  LONDON 

PIETRO  SANSALVADORE.  whose  impressionist  paintings  of 
London  were  shown  in  Bond  Street  twice  during  the  'thirties, 
has  been  exhibiting  a  new  series  of  small  w  in  ks,  similarly  inspired  by 
his  delight  in  the  subtleties  of  the  London  atmosphere  with  its  infinite 
gradations  and  almost  imperceptible  variations  of  colour.  He  is  a 
chromatic  tone-poet  with  a  romantic  outlook,  and  as  such  he  is 
re-introduced  by  M.  Salvador  de  Madariaga  to  the  post-war  genera- 


Waterhouse, 


IN 


NE  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Museums 
Association's  Annual  Conference,  held 
this  year  at  Belfast,  dealt  with  a  subject  of 
special  concern  for  all  who  have  an  interest 
n  the  arts  of  bygone  days.  Mr.  Ellis  K. 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
examined  problems  concerning  the  preservation  of  'Our  Artistic 
Heritage',  a  term  which  seems  to  imply  some  'rights'  to  be  shared 
by  the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  inevitably  leads  to  the  questions, 
'Has  the  present  owner  the  right  to  dispose  of  this  "national  heritage" 
as  he  wishes?'  and  'Has  the  owner  the  right  to  deny  access  to  some- 
thing which  we  may,  all  of  us,  consider  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage?'  Or  alternatively  do  we  think  we  have  the  'right'  to  demand 
access?  These  questions  have  been  raised  and  discussed  in  various 
quarters  several  times  recently. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  proceeds:  'Until  the  present  century,  perhaps  up 
to  the  present  generation,  it  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  ask  these 
questions  which  seem  to  imply  a  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  private 
property.  But  successive  amendments  of  the  Finance  Act  have  led  in 
the  directions  towards  which  these  questions  tend  and  it  will  be 
logical  to  proceed  to  an  amendment  by  which  exemption  from  death 
duties  is  only  granted  to  works  of  art  if  they  are  made  to  some  extent 
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accessible  to  the  public.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  claim 
remission  of  taxes  for  maintenance  if  you  show  your  house  to  the 
public,  seems  to  me  halfway  to  admitting  that  an  owner  has  no  right 
to  deny  access  to  works  of  art,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 
I  don't  believe  either  of  these  propositions  myself,'  declared  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  'but,  as  a  nation,  we  are  half  way  to  believing  it.' 

On  the  first  question — 'Has  the  owner  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  part 
of  our  national  heritage  as  or  where  he  wishes?'  'It  would  be  reason- 
able for  public  institutions  to  have  priority  rights  of  purchase.'  'The 
Louvre  has  the  right  to  acquire  any  work  of  art  which  passes  at 
auction  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  knocked  down  (unless  bought  in), 
provided  that  right  is  exercised  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  Italian 
Government  has  the  right  to  buy  works  of  art,  for  which  an  export 
licence  is  asked,  at  the  price  for  which  the  sale  is  made.  Both  these 
schemes  seem  to  some  well  worthy  of  our  consideration.' 

Another  question  relating  to  the  claims  of  local  institutions  to  have 
priority  in  the  right  of  purchase  over  the  national  institutions  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  the  following  terms.  'At  present  the 
policy  of  our  national  museums  and  galleries  is  profoundly  selfish — 
and  not  unreasonably  so  under  i  wist  inn  (  oik  li  Hons  espe<  iall\  thosr 
which  are  concerned  with  the  building  up  of  great  study  collections. 
...  As  things  arc  at  present,  they  find  their  referent  e  <  ollections  an 
increasing  burden  and  have  no  effective  means  of  distributing  their 
surplus  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Arts  Council.  As  a  con- 
sequence they  refuse  gifts  because  they  would  be  "duplicating"  things 
which  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  extremely  acceptable  elsewhere.' 

A  relevant  point  is  made  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  his  statement  that 
it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  curator  of  every  local  museum  to  watch 
over  that  portion  of  our  artistic  heritage  whic  h  falls  within  his  region 
as  it  is  to  enliven  and  improve  his  own  gallery. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  NATHANIEL  SMITH 

IN  the  December  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker 
suggested  that  a  portrait  of  a  man,  signed  and  dated  1784,  by 
Nathaniel  Hone,  which  Sir  George  Scharf  erroneously  identified  as 
representing  John  Thomas  Smith,  might  in  lac  t  represent  |.  T.  Smith's 
father,  Nathaniel  Smith,  sculptor  and  print-seller,  who  was  assistant 
to  Nollekens.  In  this  suggestion  Mr.  Collins  Baker  is  undoubtedly 
right,  but  he  docs  not  seem  aware  that  .1  poi  trait  ol  Nau.aniel  Smith 
exists  which  confirms  his  identification. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  portrait :  ( 1 )  An  etching  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  It  is  on  a  piece  of  paper  measuring  4^  in.  by 
3!  in.,  and  the  etching  itself  is  a  circle,  slightly  cut  at  the  sides,  but 
originally,  it  would  seem,  3§  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  inscribed  in  pencil, 
in  an  old  hand,  '.Willi.  Smith.'  The  etching  is  anonymous,  but  from 
the  character  of  the  line,  especially  in  the  shading  of  part  of  the 
background,  might  perhaps  be  attributed  to  J.  T.  Smith.  (2)  A  draw- 
ing in  pen  and  brown  wash  (reproduced  herewith  which  is  in  my 
own  collection.  It  also  is  a  circle,  roughly  3^  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
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N  ATI  I  AN  1KL  SMITH  I  A  I  111  K  <  i|-  I  T.  SMITH:  BY  NOLLEKENS  (?) :  DRAWING 
IN  PEN  AND  BROWN  WASH  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  IOLO  A.  WILLIAMS 

inscribed  in  pencil  round  the  lower  part  of  its  circumference,  'Old 
Smith,  \nllcktin  m »./•«/'  the  last  word  is  not  clearly  written  and  is 
probably  meant  to  be  'ti^i\ltiiil\  The  writing  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Nollekens,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  match  the  style  of  the  drawing, 
which  appears  to  be  the  original  from  which  the  culling  was  done, 
with  any  known  drawing  In  Nollekens.  It  may,  however,  be  by  him. 
This  drawing  seems  to  represent  the  man  shown  in  Hone's  portrait 
of  1  784,  though  some  years  later  in  life.  The  nose,  eyes  and  jaw  are 
strikingly  alike,  even  though  the  attitude  is  different  in  the  two  port- 
raits. Mr.  Collins  Baker  has  hit  the  mark.  -Iolo  A.  Williams. 

RARE  PORCELAINS  IN  BOND  STREET 

A  M(  )S  I  extensive  showing  of  Knglish  and  Continental  porcelain 
■L*-  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  completely  fills  the  galleries  of  the 
Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd.,  at  149  New  Bond  Street.  How  so  many 
superb  examples  of  this  fragile  art  commodity  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time  and  been  brought  together  in  one  place,  is  something 
of  a  miracle.  This  is  a  ravishing  art,  pet  uliat  to  the  Fighiecnih 
Century,  and  one  of  its  most  grai  ions  manifestations,  matched  per- 
fectly to  the  dress,  furnishings  and  manners  of  the  time.  The  experl 
and  the  amateur  fancier  alike  will  find  among  dies.-  exhibits  man  hless 
specimens  from  the  factories,  whose  locations  live  in  his:  ol,  K 
through  their  beautiful  products.  In  their  sumptuous  two-guinea 
catalogue,  sold  in  the  good  cause  of  the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund,  are  ninety  full-page-  plates,  eight  of  which  are  in  colour, 
illustrating  superb  examples  of  Chelsea,  Bow,  Sevres.  Chantilly, 
Vine -cm ics.  Nymphcnburg.  Meissen.  1 .01  ig ton  Hall,  1  .owestoft.  Bristol. 
Derby,  Worcester,  Tournai,  Mennccy,  Limbach,  Zuric  h,  Franthen- 
ihal,  I.iidwigsburg.  Vienna  and  Hocchst.  This  is  a  record  of 
characteristic  pieces  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
amateur,  and  valuable  as  a  key  to  the  individual  styles,  which  will 
help  the  student  in  the  difficult  task  of  distinguishing  betw  een  them, 
always  remembering  that  the  same  models  were  often  used  b\ 
different  factories  and  even  the  same  moulds.  No  one  interested  in 
the  subject  should  fail  to  visit  this  fine  exhibition. 

WEDGWOOD  WARES  VI  WIGMORE  STREET 

HP  I  IF  first  representative  exhibition  ol   earh,  Wedgwood  pottery 
and  porcelain  to  be  shown  in  London  for  more  than  a  centur) 
is  being  held  at  the  firm's  show  rooms.  3  |  Wigmoic  Street,  W  Man) 
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of  the  finest  of  these  much  admired  wares,  bought  from  the  private 
collection  of  Mr.  Eustace  Calland,  have  not  hitherto  been  seen  by  the 
public.  Others  came  from  the  old  Wedgwood  museum  at  Etruria. 
This  renowned  firm,  comprising  six  generations,  was  founded  in  1730 
byjosiah  W  edgwood,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  remarkable 
man,  whose  influence  in  the  pottery  world  gave  it  a  new  and  pre- 
dominating direction.  Some  of  his  designs  are  still  in  production  and 
are  probably  more  popular  than  ever  they  were.  His  earliest  output 
consisted  of  Agate  wares,  made  from  a  mixture  of  coloured  clays,  and 
Tortoiseshell,  a  cream-coloured  earthenware  coated  with  variously 
coloured  glazes.  In  1759  he  put  on  the  market  the  Green  Glaze  and 
Cauliflower  wares  now  so  highly  prized,  and  in  I  759  he  introduced  his 
famous  Qiieen's  Ware  in  cream-coloured  earthenware,  which  in  1765 
earned  him  the  appointment  of  potter  to  the  Queen.  This  ware  has 
remained  'the  staple  product  of  the  firm  ever  since'.  Between  1764 
and  1766  Josiah  perfected  his  Black  Basalt,  a  fine-grained  black, 
vitreous  stoneware,  and  in  1774  his  Jasper  ware,  which  everyone 
recognizes  as  a  special  'hall-mark'  of  the  Wedgwood  factory,  the 
semi-porcelain  or  fine  stoneware  in  combinations  of  blue  and  white, 
green  and  white  or  more  rarely  rose  and  white  or  lilac  and  white, 
wrought  as  vases,  medallions,  cameos  and  plaques,  teapots  and  jugs 
in  the  classical  style  and  associated  with  such  distinguished  artists  as 
Flaxman,  Stubbs,  Hackwood  and  others  and  often  reproducing 
themes  taken  from  classical  antiquity.  Finally  came  the  translucent 
Bone  China,  a  porcelain  tableware  which  to-day  is  one  of  the  firm's 
most  copious  and  most  popular  productions.  This  ware  was  intro- 
duced by  josiah  II  in  181 2.  For  some  reason  its  manufacture  ceased 
in  1 816,  but  was  resumed  in  1878.  Examples  of  all  these  activities 
may  be  seen  at  Wigmore  Street,  among  them  one  of  the  first  issues  of 
Wedgwood's  copy  of  The  Portland  Vase  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
copy  is  in  the  then  newly  invented  Jasper  ware.  Educated  taste 
invariably  involves  a  deep  respect  for  form,  and  whatever  differences 
may  be  held  in  the  matter  of  colour,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  grace 
of  outline  and  shapely  ele- 
gance the  Wedgwood  wares 
are  pre-eminent. 

One  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  Wedgwood  was  the 
completion  of  the  dinner  and 
dessert  service  made  for 
Catherine  the  Great  in  1774. 
This  consisted  of  952  separate 
items  each  painted  with  a 
different  view  of  famous 
houses,  castles  and  abbeys  in 
England.  Twelve  hundred 
and  forty-four  views  in  all 
were  executed  by  a  large 
number  of  artists  skilled  in 
topographical  work.  Some  of 
the  plates  from  this  service, 
accompanied  by  a  square 
compotier,  are  included  in 
the  exhibition. 

A  MACE  FOR  TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY 

WE  give  an  illustration  of 
the  finely  designed  silver 
mace  which,  together  with 
two  Esquire  beadles'  staves, 
has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Hicklenton  and  Phillips  of 
Cheapsidc,  London,  for  the 
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Canada.  The  mace  and  stave 
heads  were  inspected  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Alderman  Denys  Lowson,  and 
Major  J.  S.  P.  Armstrong, 


Agent  General  for  Ontario,  at  the  Mansion  House  before  being  dis- 
patched to  Canada.  The  presentation  to  the  University  was  made  by 
Col.  W.  Eric  Phillips,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  on  June  6th. 


REGENT  FESTIVAL  AT  BRIGHTON 

HpHE  Regency  Festival  Exhibition  being  held  at  the  Brighton 
Pavilion  from  July  16th  to  August  25th  is  more  than  a  display 
of  contemporary  furniture  and  works  of  art.  It  embodies  within  its 
gilded  and  lacquered  walls  at  once  a  reconstruction  and  a  restoration. 

The  former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Banqueting  Room,  laid  out  once 
more  as  for  a  banquet  of  King  George  IV  of  twenty-four  places,  with 
gold  plate  graciously  lent  by  H.M.  the  King  from  Buckingham  Palace, 
by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal  and  by  many  others.  The  Great  Kitchen 
provides  a  reconstruction  of  days  of  ample  indulgence  almost  too 
tantalizing  to  contemplate,  with  its  realistic  models  of  fish  and  game, 
and  the  whole  batterie  de  cuisine  of  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
Apsley  House,  lent  by  the  London  Museum.  The  background  to  this 
scene  is  formed  by  the  original  furnishings  of  the  kitchen,  the  bronze 
smoke-canopies,  the  lanterns,  clock,  the  great  fireplace  with  its 
apparatus  of  turning  spits,  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  fantastic 
broad-leaved  palm-trees  of  bronze  supporting  the  roof. 

One  of  the  most  important  restorations  carried  out  at  the  pavilion 
is  of  the  King's  private  apartments,  completed  for  the  exhibition  this 
year.  The  appearance  of  these  rooms  at  the  time  of  King  George  IV 
has  been  recreated,  using  in  part  hitherto  unused  pieces  of  the  original 
paper  which  had  been  found  in  store  cupboards,  and  in  part  repro- 
ductions of  wall  decoration  copied  by  hand  to  the  exact  design  and 
colour  of  the  original. 

A  notable  pin  r  ol  liirnilnrc  tu  lir  shown  in  lis  original  |>la<  r  in  the 
King's  bedroom  is  the  writing  desk,  of  Empire  design,  made  and 
signed  by  Jacob,  once  belonging  to  Napoleon,  and  now  lent  by  H.M. 
the  King  from  Windsor  Castle.  Other  displays  of  note  in  the  fur- 
nished State  apartments  are  the  famous  Dolphin  furniture  from  the 
Admiralty,  made  in  celebration  of  Nelson's  victories,  and  of  con- 
temporary furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the  highest  quality  in  the 
drawing  rooms  and  bedrooms,  some  of  it  also  lent  by  H.M.  the  King 
from  Buckingham  Palace. — Clifford  Musgrave. 
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FLEMISH  ARTISTS  OF  THE  VALOIS  COURTS 
By  Ruth  Massey  Tovell 
62  Illustrations,  137  pages  of  text 
(The  University  of  Toronto  Press.  Printed  in  Canada.  London,  The 
Oxford  University  Press.  84s.  net.) 

POST-VAN  EYCK  ANNALISTS  vied  with  each  other  in 
embellishing  the  plausible  narratives  that  the  priests  and  popu- 
lace in  the  rival  camps  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  had  handed  down, 
striving  merely  to  poetize  their  inexact  inheritance.  In  similar  fashion 
new  authors  in  post-war  days,  enslaved  by  the  past  and  reluctant  to 
soil  their  hands  in  dust-bitten  archives,  continue  in  their  opuscula  to 
churn  out  some  of  the  old  hurdy-gurdy  melodies  to  their  docile 
listeners  who,  as  of  yore,  ask  for  nothing  more  inspiring.  As  they  have 
no  experience  in  historical  research — the  most  alluring  form  of  la 
chasse — why  should  their  listeners  care? 

Mrs.  Tovell,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  spent  several  years  pick- 
ing up  nuggets  from  the  too  little  worked  mines  of  European  art- 
treasure;  having  perused  the  Eyckian  literature  of  post-Weale  days, 
and  having  wisely  collated  the  sane  deductions  of  Durrieu  from 
French  Books  of  Hours,  she  finally  decided  to  grasp  the  divining  rod 
of  M.  Renders.  We  perceive  that,  like  most  people  before  her,  she  has 
derived  more  instruction  from  books,  as  well  as  from  their  fore-bears, 
Illuminated  MSS.,  than  by  original  research  among  documents. 
Although  our  authoress  seems  not  to  have  read  his  latest  book,  she 
realizes  that  'Hubert  van  Eyck  is  no  more  than  a  legendary  person, 
dependent  for  his  existence  on  the  seventeenth-century  quatrain 
painted  on  the  frame  of  the  Ghent  altarpiece.'  We  have  long  voiced 
that  view  (The  Connoisseur,  August  1933).  We  are  here  endowed 
with  a  scholarly  book,  well  printed  on  fine  paper,  supplied  with  ten 
surprisingly  faithful  colour-plates,  printed  in  Belgium,  and  forty-nine 
reproductions  of  Early  Netherlandish  and  French  works  of  art  prior 
to  1436.  This  well  balanced  presentation  may  even  cause  confusion 
in  the  ranks  of  teachers  who  have  long  been  content  to  browse  amid 
lush  pastures.  Who,  we  ask,  could  have  foreseen  that  the  iron  curtain 
that  has  screened  off  misconceptions  of  Eyckian  history  would  so  soon 
be  lifted  sky-high  by  a  Canadian  University  Press?  Yet  a  Dominion 
University  has  now  fathered  a  book  of  such  undeniable  merit  as  to 
justify  its  being  sponsored  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

Some  points,  however,  call  for  comment.  What  authority  has  our 
authoress  for  the  statement  (p.  91) — although  it  appears  to  be 
universally  accepted — that  'to  Jan  van  Eyck  and  his  wife  Margaret 
was  born  their  eldest  child  in  1433,  and  a  second  child  was  born 
later.'  Too  much  reliance  is  here  placed  on  the  historical  aspect  as 
presented  in  Martin  Conway's  attractive  but  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tions, as  well  as  on  some  of  the  speculative  elaborations  of  Professor 
Panofsky;  the  relevant,  corrective  documents  to  some  of  their  rash 
assertions  have  been  read,  but  for  the  moment  lie  dormant.  Great 
praise  is  justly  lavished  on  the  Brothers  Limbourg;  they  may  in  child- 
hood have  been  neighbours  of  Jan  van  Eyck  in  Guelderland.  Only 
those  who  have  sat  at  a  table  in  a  closed  Gallery  in  the  Musee  Conde, 
while  each  page  of  their  Tres  Riches  Hemes  du  Due  de  Berry  were  being 
turned  over  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Conservateur- Adjoint,  know 
how  superior  those  pages  are  to  the  neighbouring  (huirante  Fouquets. 

In  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  House  of  Valois  the  death  of  the 
second  Duke  of  the  second  House  of  Burgundy,  whom  we  like  to  call 
Giovanni  Senza  Paura,  is  by  a  misprint  (p.  127)  wrongly  placed  in 
141 7.  His  assassination  took  place  September  10,  1419,  on  the 
bridge  at  Montereau,  on  the  wall  of  which  is  a  plaque  mmmcmoratif  ; 
le  crime  payait  le  crime;  his  sword  is  still  hung  high  in  the  adjoining 
church  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Yonne.  We  could  have  welcomed  the 
name  of  Bonne  of  Artois,  second  wife  of  Philip  III,  and  a  great  con- 
trast to  Michelle;  she  died  in  a  mauvaise  couche  in  1425,  within  a  few 
months  of  her  marriage.  Also  we  looked  for  details  of  the  first  and 
second  Duchess  of  Charles  le  Temeraite.    We  have  here  also  an 


informing  sketch-map  of  the  Territory  of  the  Great  Dukes  of  the  West 
under  the  rule  of  Philippe-le-Bon.  The  castle  of  the  Due  de  Berry  at 
Mehun-sur-Yevre  (still  to  be  seen  in  all  its  splendour  even  from  the 
railway  train)  is  isolated  and  noble. 

The  Bibliography  is  worthy  to  form  a  supplement  to  that  which 
Weale  laboriously  compiled  in  1907  but  lost  in  an  omnibus.  In  it  we 
should  have  welcomed  the  inclusion  of  Les  Trois  Freres  van  Eyck  by 
Abbe  C.  Carton  who  was  the  first  to  'list'  Jan's  works  in  1847,  two 
years  before  Weale's  earliest  visit  to  Bruges. 

We  are  told  that  'the  stolen  panel  of  The  Just  Judges  has  not  to  date 
been  recovered.'  May  we  remark  that  it  never  can  be?  There  are 
brief,  concise  footnotes,  but  we  cannot  find  note  4  in  Chapter  VIII 
which  near  p.  90  should  refer  to  a  Portrait  of  a  Woman.  The  chapter  on 
Glaus  Sluter  of  Dijon  is  all-embracing.  A  fuller  explanation  might 
perhaps  have  been  given  in  regard  to  the  conventional  representation 
of  the  visage  glistening  with  horns  (faciem  cornutam),  an  erroneous 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Exodus  XXXIV,  35)  in  the  Vulgate. 
It  is  well  said  that  the  Well  of  Moses  (in  the  grounds  of  the  Home  for 
Mental  Defectives)  at  Champmol  is  'a  romantic  misnomer.'  (The 
Exhibition  of  some  of  Claus  Slitter's  works  at  Rotterdam  last  summer 
had  a  story  to  tell.)  It  is  difficult  to  agree  (p.  93)  that  the  Dominant 
figure  in  the  Ghent  polyptych  crowned  with  a  triple  diadem,  and 
inscribed :  Deus  Potentissimus,  can  be  that  of  Christ.  Clearly  He  is  God 
the  Father. 

Is  it  exact  to  say  (p.  132)  that  Dino  Rapondi  advanced  200,000 
ducats  for  the  ransom  of  Jean  sans  Peur?  Although  in  1396  his  wealth 
was  increasing  and  he  was  reputed  argentier  du  Due,  he  was  obliged  to 
travel  to  Venice  and  with  difficulty  negotiate  bills  of  exchange  as  a 
temporary  guarantee.  The  money  was.  in  fact,  obtained  by  the 
imposition  of  a  Special  Tax  by  Ducal  command.  When  we  realise 
how  closely  bound  up  were  the  affairs  of  Dino  with  members  of  his 
family,  the  Cenami  and  the  Arnolfini,  it  seems  fortunate  that  he  died 
some  months  before  the  French  defeat  at  Agincourt. 

One  feels  that  Bouchot,  an  ancient  antagonist  of  Weale,  would  have 
called  for  a  wider  recognition  of  French  artists  in  this  Valois  setting. 
Without  subscribing  to  that  view,  we  cannot  forget  the  high  standard 
revealed  among  the  MSS.  in  the  superb  Paris  Exhibition  of  1937.  An 
Index  of  Works  of  Art  and  a  General  Index  arc  supplied;  they  might 
have  included  Arnolfini  (p.  in),  Dresden  (p.  109)  and  Ca'  d'  Oro 
(p.  85).  It  is  only  because  of  the  excellence  of  this  book  and  the  sur- 
prise it  will  be  to  the  general  public  that  the  present  writer  has  been 
bold  enough  lo  suggest  certain  slight  emendations.     M.  \V.  B. 
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THE  DRAWINGS  OF  FRANCESCO  GUARDI 
By  J.  Byam  Shaw 
(London:  Fabcr  &  Faber.  27s.  6d.  net) 

WITHIN  recent  years  Guardi  has  superseded  Canaletto  in  the 
esteem  of  collectors.  His  stenographic  <  alligraphy  has  immense 
verve  and  sparkle;  his  line  pulsates,  direct  and  swift  in  movement  as 
though  he  used  as  medium  the  air  itself.  The  greater  Venetians  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Piazzctta,  Tiepolo,  Canaletto  and  Guardi,  had 
much  in  common.  Each  had  a  wonderful  eye  for  accent,  and  none 
was  more  gifted  in  this  respect  than  the  last-named.  In  looking  over 
this  book  of  drawings  we  are  struck  by  the  presence  of  innumerable 
black  points,  each  of  which  supplements  the  others;  remove  any  one 
of  them  and  the  composition  would  fall  to  pieces.  The  scenic  ti  ers, 
wildly  gesticulating,  jerk  abruptly  in  the  middle  or  swing  from  left  to 
right,  whilst  the  wind  blows  through  all  things  visible.  Clouds,  waves, 
sails,  human  figures  and  clothes  are  rent  to  tatters.  The  buildings 
themselves  tremble  under  the  artist's  swill  'pciiiitillism.'  All  this  seems 
to  accord  with  the  present-day  spirit  of  unrest,  and  may  account  for 
the  shift  of  taste.  Modern  collectors  will  learn  with  envy  that  Count 
Correr,  who  founded  the  famous  Correr  Library,  bought  eighteen  of 
(iuardi's  drawings  from  the  artist's  son  for  the  paltry  sum  of  twelve 
lire,  or  about  sixpence  apiece. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  drawings  made  by  Guardi, 
certainly  amounting  to  thousands,  we  are  led  to  wonder  what  has 
become  of  the  bulk  of  them.  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  has  counted  about 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  at  most  in  the  Correr  Collection,  and  says 
that  'hardly  more  than  twice  as  many  are  traceable  elsewhere.' 
Admirers,  therefore,  should  keep  their  eyes  skinned.  But  a  caution 
should  be  given.  When  one  sees  a  number  of  eighteenth-century 
Venetian  drawings  together  we  realize  that  it  is  not  always  so  easy  as 
one  might  think  to  distinguish  each  master's  hand.  There  are  two 
drawings  reproduced  Plates  •_.  and  ;  and  espei  iall)  the  latter)  which 
are  remarkably  close  to  Tiepolo. 

It  is  to  the  point  to  remember  that  Guardi  was  born  in  171  2  and 
Canaletto  in  1697.  It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Shaw's  well-supported 
conclusions  that  there  was  any  'direct  association,  as  of  master  and 
pupil,  between  Canaletto  and  Guardi,'  but  it  does  seem  certain  that 
Canaletto's  success  as  a  view-painter  markedly  induced  the  younger 
man  to  try  his  hand  in  the  same  direction,  Francesco's  earlier  practice 
as  a  religious  and  decorative  painter  having  met  with  little  financial 
success. 

Guardi  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Consul  Smith  and  his 
collection  of  Canaletto  pictures  which  he  could  sell  like  the  proverbial 
'hot  cakes,'  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  being  tempted  to  improve 
his  prospects,  the  younger  artist  sought  and  re<  rived  some  instruction 
from  that  source.  A  good  many  of  his  subjec  ts  are  easily  identified  as 
being  derived  from  Canaletto  originals,  and  of  these  Mr.  Shaw  gives 
numerous  instances.  There  are  also  many  evidences  that  Guardi  learnt 
the  technical  tricks  of  his  trade  from  the  elder  master.  For  example, 
his  use  of  the  Camera  Obscura  which,  by  shifting  slightly,  enabled  him 
to  compose  pictures  in  extended  perspectives,  as  though  he  could 
almost  see  round  corners,  or  enlarge  his  field  of  vision  to  right  or  left. 
Many  of  Canaletto's  tricks  of  the  pen  too  were  adopted,  some  of 
which  in  later  years  were  similarly  appropriated  by  Samuel  Prout. 
To  these  incidental  aids  to  expression  Guardi  added  that  spontaneity 
and  greater  liveliness  of  touch  which  distinguish  both  his  drawings 
and  paintings  from  all  others. 

Though  Mr.  Shaw  has  included  in  his  selection  of  drawings  only 
a  few  from  the  Museo  Correr  at  Venice  he  has  had  the  advantage 
of  drawing  upon  collections  in  the  United  States  where  many  of 
Guardi's  finest  drawings  are  now  preserved  and  in  particular  that  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  which  as  he  tells  us  is 
second  to  none  in  that  most  important  respect,  quality. 

F01  (i  nvenience  Mr.  Shaw  analyses  the  various  subjei  t-se<  1  km  is  ol 
the  drawings,  dividing  them  under  five  headings:  Studies  and  Sketches 
Jot  Religion*,.  Hi^tmiral  and  Mythological  Siihjeit\  :  Venetian  Siena  including 
Festivities,  etc.;  Capricci ;  and  Romantic  Capricci.  There  is  also  a  fairly 
satisfactory  attempt  to  establish  an  approximate  chronology.  Eighty 
well-produced  half-tone  full-page  plates  summarize  adequately  this 
aspect  of  Guardi's  production. — H.  G.  F. 


ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING 
By  Graham  Reynolds 
(London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  21s.  net.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 

MR.  GRAHAM  REYNOLDS'  book  on  English  Water-Colour 
Painting  made  its  appearance  just  before  Christmas.  The 
numerous  publications  on  this  subject  recently  issued  testify  to  the 
great  popularity  of  the  art  in  this  country.  As  the  present  book  is 
written  by  the  well-informed  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Paintings  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  houses  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  representative  collections  in  existence,  it  may 
be  taken  as  authoritative.  The  substance  of  the  book  was  a  series  of 
lectures  given  at  Scat  borough  in  1949,  They  are  here  welded 
together  in  a  very  well  arranged  sequence  of  chapters.  As  a  survey  of 
the  earlier  years  of  water-colour  in  England,  that  is  from  1750  to 
1850,  generally  known  as  the  classical  period,  there  is  little  to  which 
one  can  take  exception.  The  author's  opinions  are  those  generally 
accepted  and  liniiK  established.  W  hen  he  attempts  an  appraisal  of 
modern  practitioners  he  follows  the  current  fashion  in  awarding 
merit  to  works  which  are  at  least  open  to  question,  oddities  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  heaven  or  earth  and  to  which  we  must  say 
'Not  Proven.'  All  modern  critics  are  so  desperately  anxious  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  failure  of  their  predecessors  to  appreciate  the  art  of 
Constable  or  to  understand  Impressionism  that  they  seem  apt  to 
praise  without  discrimination.  Mr.  Reynolds  <  learly  does  not  approve 
the  use  of  body-colour  in  water-colour  painting,  but  apparently 
1  ountei  1.1  nc  rs  11  in  (  erta  111  eases.  Examples  are  I 'a  ul  Sand  by  ami  the 
later  H.  B.  Brabazon.  Incidentally,  it  was  John  Singer  Sargent  who 
revealed  the  latter's  vigorous  and  spontaneous  gouaches  to  the  world. 

We  cannot  agree  that  Rowlandson's  style  'rests  on  one  perpetually 
repeated  manner  pitched  in  one  key'  whit  h  brings  about  an  'extreme 
weariness  of  spirit.'  Some  of  his  landscapes  have  a  magnificent 
originality  of  vision  and  largeness  of  handling  and  are  executed  with 
astonishing  spirit.  However  we  all  have  our  predilections  as  well  as 
our  prejudices  and  Mr.  Reynolds  agrees  that  he  was  a  'master  with  a 
savour,  and  a  spice  possessed  by  no  other.'  Rowlandson  was  an  out- 
standing genius,  matchless  in  his  kind.  Concerning  Mr.  Reynolds' 
remarks  on  Cotman's  late  adoption  of  a  medium  'believed  to  be 
derived  from  rotting  flour,'  I  think  this  would  produce  a  decided 
mildew.  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  water-colour  practitioner  that 
this  medium  was  soap.  One  thing  we  should  like  to  know  is  why 
Tom  Collier,  one  of  the  greatest  of  landscape  sketchers  and  a  reverent 
interpreter  of  nature,  should  have  been  completely  ignored. — H.  G.  F. 

A  PAGEANT  OF  THE  SEA 
The  Macpherson  Collection  of  Maritime  Prints  and  Drawings  in 
the  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich 
By  M.  S.  Robinson 
(London  and  New  York:  Hatton  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Staples  Press  Ltd.) 
45s-  net) 

THE  splendid  collection  of  maritime  prints  formed  by  the  late 
A.  G.  M.  Macpherson,  housed  in  the  National  Maritime 
Museum,  has  been  deservedly  memorialized  in  this  book  by  M.  S. 
Robinson,  well  described  in  the  title  A  Pageant  of  the  Sea.  And  a 
pageant  it  truly  is;  largely  of  British  sea  power  and  conquest,  but 
including  pictorial  records  of  the  maritime  history  of  other  nations; 
Dutch,  French  and  American.  This  collection,  at  one  time,  itself 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  perishing  by  sea.  when  following  its  owner 
home  from  the  East.  It  is  to  Queen  Mary's  interest  in  the  first  place 
that  we  owe  the  possession  of  these  prints.  Knowing  King  George  V's 
'  The  Sailor  King's'  early  training  and  close  association  with  the  sea, 
Macpherson  was  summoned  to  meet  Their  Majesties  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  was  induced  to  keep  his  collection  intact  until  an 
opportunity  offered  itself  to  acquire  it  as  a  national  possession.  The 
late  Sir  Geoffrey  Callender,  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  cause, 
prevailed  upon  Sir  James  Caird  to  purchase  the  collection  en  bloc 
and  in  1 928  it  passed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Trustees  in  charge  of  the 
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material  which  was  being  brought  together  for  the  projected  national 
museum  of  the  sea.  Six  years  later  this  scheme  materialized  as  the 
National  Maritime  Museum  and  to-day  the  collection,  suitably 
arranged,  is  available  for  consultation  in  the  Museum's  Library. 

Mr.  Robinson's  selection  is  admirable  in  every  way.  It  is  not 
possible  to  turn  his  pages  without  a  thrill  of  pride.  The  grace  of 
early  ships,  the  deeds  of  heroism,  the  fruits  of  discovery,  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  sea-fights,  fires,  wrecks  and  rescues,  strange  maps, 
views  of  ports,  the  progress  from  sail  to  steam,  follow  swiftly.  All 
these,  and  many  more  hazards  of  the  sea  are  depicted,  while  the 
author's  narrative  adds  to  the  excitement  of  the  pictures.  His 
chapters,  taken  in  sequence  recount  the  most  important  phases  of 
our  sea  history  under  the  following  headings.  From  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  VIII;  The  Wars  against  Spain;  The  Anglo- 
Dutch  Wars;  William  of  Orange  and  Anne;  The  Battle  of  Cape 
Passaro;  War  with  Spain  and  France;  The  Seven  Years'  War; 
The  American  War  of  Independence;  The  Irene  li  R<\  <  >lu  i  ic  m.u  \ 
War;  and  The  Nineteenth  Century.  Further  sections  are  devoted  to 
a  description  of  how  the  ships  were  manned  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, changes  in  uniform  and  seamen's  dress,  voyages,  atlases  and 
seaports.  This  is  truly  an  enchanting  book,  of  especial  appeal  to  the 
young.  There  are  _>(>  [  pages,  and  die  numerous  lull-page  illustrations, 
wonderfi  illy  rich  and  varied  in  interest,  include  many  in  colour. — E.  C. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ENGLAND'S  HISTORIC  CHURCHES 
( i  i  th  Report  of  the  Central  Council  for  the  Care  of  Churches) 
(Mowbray,  6s.) 

THE  Central  Council  is  the  body  appointed  by  the  Church 
Assembly  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Diocesan  Advisory 
Committees.  The  present  volume  covers  what  has  happened  since  the 
appearance  of  the  last  report  in  1947  down  to  the  spring  of  1 95 1. 
Hitherto  the  Central  Council  has  been  limited  to  p.uisli  churches,  but 
recently  a  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  the 
cathedrals.  Progress  has  been  made  with  the  reconstruction  ol  a  lew 
of  the  more  important  war-damaged  parish  chunlie-,.  hi  mans 
others  continue  to  deteriorate  for  want  of  licences.  A  resume  is  given 
of  the  findings  ol  the  preliminary  enquiry  on  disused  and  redundant 
churches.  One  hundred  and  thirty  churches  are  recommended  for 
handing  over  to  the  Ministry  ol  Works  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
should  be  returned  to  church  use  if  a  shift  of  population  should  make 
11  desirable.  <  >ne  hundred  and  se\  11  1 1  \  - 1 1  \ .  ■  c  linn  lies  of  no  importance 

are  recommended  for  demolition,  leasing  anolhei    win.  li  an  not 

without  interest,  but  not  good  enough  for  the  Ministry  of  Works. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  monuments  in 
churches  and  another  to  recent  work  in  the  cathedrals,  which  are- 
dealt  with  individually.  Developments  in  parish  churches  are  sur- 


veyed in  a  number  of  essays.  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham  deals  with  old 
glass  which  has  been  recently  acquired  or  has  been  re-set,  whilst  the 
Dean  of  York  discusses  modern  glass.  Dr.  F.  C.  Eeles  deals  with 
furniture  and  arrangement.  Other  topics  discussed  very  judicially  are 
the  replacement  of  lead  by  copper  roofs  and  how  to  get  the  best  out 
of  the  church  organ. — C.  C.  O. 

DESIGNING  TAPES  I  KY 
By  Jean  Lurcat. 
(London  :  Rockliff  Publishing.  21s.  net.) 

BY  force  of  character  as  well  as  craftsmanship,  or  perhaps  one 
might  better  say,  because  of  the  combination  of  these  with 
a  very  intelligent  aestheticism,  M.  Lurcat  has  become  the  natural, 
the  inevitable,  spokesman  for  the  renaissance  of  tapestry.  That  this 
has  been  overwhelmingly  French  is  due  no  doubt  partly  to  historical 
influences,  but  Lurcat  and  his  fellow  pioneers  in  France  had  to  work 
hard  against  critical  misconceptions  and  economic  difficulties  from 
the  time  of  the  first  world  war  until  the  last  post-war  years.  Most  of 
us  remember  some  remarkable  gouache  paintings  in  the  tapestry 
style  by  Lurcat  at  Gimpel's,  and  later  the  great  exhibition  of  French 
Tapestry  old  and  new,  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which 
by  now  has  toured  most  of  the  civilized  world. 

This  volume  is  appropriately  well  printed  and  produced,  and 
considering  costs  nowadays,  one  cannot  really  condemn  it  for  the 
lack  of  am  colour  plates.  The  -,;>  example  s  ol  antique  and  modern 
tapestry  are  shown  in  half-tone  monochrome.  That  colour  is  very 
important  in  tapestry  could  go  without  saying,  but  M.  Lur$at  in 
this  book  his  some  strong  things  to  say  about  it.  His  part  in  redis- 
covering the  old  and  forgotten  methods  ot  (King  is  an  impor- 
tant episode  in  his  story.  The  absence  of  colour  in  illustrations 
is  therefore  at  times  disconcerting,  but  mostly  one  is  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  feeling  of  texture  and  tone  conveyed  in  these  mono- 
chrome pictures.  Perhaps  this  ell.  e  1  is  partly  de  pende  nt  on  memories 
of  the  original  tapestrie  s,  or  others  like  them.  Nearly  all  of  the 
author's  own  strong  and  vivid  pieces  show  up  well,  even  their  bold- 
ness of  colour  being  sugge  sted.  The  fabulous  figures  and  fantastic 
atmosphere  also  of  those  b\  Man  Saint-Saens  'come  through'  also 
by  their  rhythmic  draughtsmanship  wedded  to  that  solid  or  static 
quality  of  good  tapestry  art. 

The  publisher  describes  the  text  of  M.  Lunjat's  book  as  'an 
explosive  essay'.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Reader  and 
Author.  The  expressions  of  opinion  are  certainly  forcible  and  the 
Author  does  well  to  make  his  imaginary  Reader  take  exception  to 
some  of  them,  but  on  the  whole  his  lucidity  of  intention  and  aesthetic 
soundness  are  excellently  demonstrated.  The  lively,  if  sometimes 
jumbled,  presentation  of  his  ideas,  perhaps  enables  him  to  com- 
municate with  us  more  effectively  than  if  he  had  tried  to  use  a  more 
conventional  literary  method. 

Much  of  M.  Lurcat 's  thesis  reflects  what  has  been  his  aim  and 
peculiar  merit  as  an  artistic  craftsman,  for  it  stresses  the  autonomy 
of  tapestry  and  attacks  the  modern  decadence  w  hich  immediately 
preceded  the  revival.  He  is  justifiably  annoyed  with  people  who 
have  developed  a  phobia  about  ornamentation.  He  recalls  that  after 
all  even  the  Apostles  of  Chartres,  'those  sublime  elongated  kings, 
wen-  placed  there  in  the  first  instance-  simpl)  to  counterbalance  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  moulding:  to  humanize  thai  "  fundamental 
physical  dignity"  which  nevertheless  the  constructional  architect 
must  always  hold  subservient,  and  whose  cords  must  always  be 
hidden.' 

The  modern  tapestry  style  of  the  Frenc  h  c  raftsmen  lias  bee  n 
evolved  from  the  union  of  economic  necessities  with  sound  aesthetic 
principle.  M.  Lurcat  recalls  how  he  decided  t.i  limit  the  colours  and 
the  cost  before  setting  to  work  on  a  tapestry,  and  to  abjure  the  error 

dec  a, lem.  as'w.-ie  stained  glass  and  enamels,  fro  n  the  Seventeenth 
Century  onwards,  and  that  the  main  cans,-  was  the  acceptance  of 
the  authority  of  the  painter.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  easel  painting,  and  c  hampions  the  artistice  quality 
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of  tapestry  with  painting.  He  hammers  away  at  the  truth  that  tech- 
nique and  poetry  (or  imagination)  go  together  and  are  the  essence 
of  good  tapestry,  and  certainly  his  way  of  relating  these  critical  per- 
ceptions to  the  greatest  fifteenth  sixteenth-century  tapestries  as  well 
as  the  modern  French  school  is  exhilarating  and  very  helpful. 

In  the  course  of  the  dialogue  the  Reader  asks  the  Author:  'What 
do  you  foresee  for  the  future  years?  Frescoes  (or  wall  hangings,  for 
they  are  equivalent)  or  the  easel  picture?' 

The  Author  replies  'Why  not  both?'  and  'Walls  or  parchments, 
canvases  or  bare  rock  or  men's  skins,  you  will  always  find  the  painter, 
"this  miscreant,"  ready  to  inscribe  his  terrors  or  his  prayers.  .  .  . 
The  essential  thing  to  remember  in  attacking  the  problem  of  wall 
decoration  is  never  to  let  easel  painting  and  architectural  tapestry 
become  confused:  their  techniques  are  contradictory,  their  aesthetics 
different.'— R.  L.  M. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE 
By  William  Bell  Dinsmoor 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  30s.) 

THIS  is  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  book  on  its  subject.  It 
is  really  a  much  amplified  and  revised  version  of  a  previous 
edition  which  was  prepared  by  the  author  before  the  war,  and  that 
in  turn  was  a  second  edition,  much  amplified  by  Professor  Dinsmoor, 
of  part  one  of  a  work  published  in  1902,  viz.  The  Architecture  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  by  William  J.  Anderson  and  R.  Phene  Spiers.  Students  of 
the  subject  will  realize  merely  from  this  retrospect  that  the  present 
work  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  combined  labours  of  devoted  scholars. 
The  attractive  style,  occasionally  eloquent  with  enthusiasm,  belongs 
to  the  present  author,  who  combines  with  his  archaeological  zeal  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  Greece  and  the  fundamental  realities  of 
architecture.  He  is  always  conscious  of  the  1  lose  relationship  between 
the  Greek  style  in  art  generally  and  that  of  the  ancient  architecture. 
While  more  ancient  tributaries  contributed,  the  art  of  Greece  he 
perceives  to  be  the  fountain-head  of  Western  art.  'From  it  flows,'  he 
says,  'the  main  stream  of  European  culture,  the  arts  of  Rome  and  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  rejuvenescence  of  Roman  tradition  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  not  to  say  the  prevailing  architecture  of  the  cities  in  which 
we  dwell.  The  influence  of  the  past  upon  the  present  is  part  of  the 
nature  of  things  in  which  we  live  and  move;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the 
world's  history  have  past  forms  and  principles  and  ideals  exercised 
so  potent  an  influence  on  subsequent  art  as  those  of  the  vigorous, 
rarely  dowered  race  which  settled,  perhaps  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.' 

To  maintain  this  broadness  of  view,  this  intellectual  Han  in  a  highly 
detailed  and  specialized  study  of  the  whole  rich  range  of  Greek 
architecture  is  a  very  remarkable  achievement  in  itself.  Professor 
Dinsmoor,  now  of  Columbia  University,  who  besides  his  distinguished 
academic  career  has  conducted  patient  researches  on  the  original 
sites,  seems  to  find  no  difficulty  in  handling  the  most  intricate  details 
and  measurements,  involving  skilled  surveying,  while  maintaining 
an  historical  perspective  that  draws  upon  the  other  arts  and  literature 
of  Greece.  Readers  of  some  of  Professor  Dinsmoor's  periodical 
contributions  to  classical  archaeology  will  not  be  surprised  that  a  good 
deal  of  information  is  newly  established  by  this  book.  Highly 
specialized  students  will  therefore  find  it  indispensable,  and  those  in 
all  stages  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  have  cause  to  be  grateful 
both  to  the  author  and  the  publishers  not  only  for  the  very  fine  "and 
full  illustrations  but  also  for  the  notes,  bibliographies,  and  classified 
indices.  Nevertheless  the  present  reviewer  is  impressed  more  especially 
by  the  author's  visionary  grasp  of  history,  and  his  organization  of  a 
complex  mass  of  material  so  that  one  has  the  experience  in  reading 
him  of  a  mental  panorama  of  ancient  history  which  has  a  vivid  bearing 
upon  our  civilization.  This  is  achieved  by  a  devoted  concentration  on 
the  main  lines  of  Greek  architectural  development,  other  subjects 
being  drawn  upon  only  for  their  logical  or  imaginative  relevance. 
The  study  begins  with  neolithic  remains,  taking  us  thence  through 
the  Aegean  period  and  considering  the  origins  of  Greek  architecture. 


We  are  then  led  by  this  encyclopaedic  and  genial  expert  to  study  the 
rise  of  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic  styles,  the  culminating  masterpieces, 
the  gradual  decadence,  and  the  relationships  of  the  Hellenistic  and 
Graeco-Roman  phases.  Not  only  tombs  and  temples  and  monuments 
are  described,  but  city  plans,  club  houses,  domestic  houses,  gymnasia, 
ship-sheds  and  market-halls;  clock-towers  and  lighthouses,  parliament 
houses  (or  senate  halls),  arsenals  and  theatres,  baths  and  guildhalls, 
all  find  a  place  in  the  general  picture  which,  one  feels,  must  be  fuller 
and  more  reliable  than  that  which  we  possess  of  any  other  age  of 
architecture.— R.  L.  M. 

OPJD  KINGDOM  ART  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT 
By  Cyril  Aldred 
(London :  Alec  Tiranti  Ltd.  6s.  net) 

THE  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  and  as 
Man's  nearly  earliest  attempt  (and  what  a  successful  one!)  at 
building  in  stone  are  well  known  to  all.  Comparatively  few,  however, 
are  acquainted  with  the  plastic  arts  which  developed  and  flourished 
contemporarily  with  the  erection  of  these  vast  edifices.  Of  all  the 
phases  of  Egyptian  art,  that  of  the  Pyramid  Age  or  Old  Kingdom  is 
perhaps  of  the  highest  order.  For  here  is  the  final  stage  after  a  long 
period  (more  than  a  thousand  years)  of  primitive  endeavour  and 
experiment.  Barbarism  gives  birth  to  the  flower  of  refinement  and  art 
forms  are  adopted  from  which  throughout  her  long  history,  Egypt 
wavered  but  once  (then  only  for  the  span  of  less  than  half  a  century 
in  the  time  of  Akhnaton).  From  an  instinctive  African  naturalism 
and  an  'intellectual  formalism'  no  doubt  of  Semitic  origin,  there 
blossoms  forth  'not  only  a  religious  art,  it  is  an  idealistic  art,  too;  if  it 
has  no  Praxiteles  to  show  us  gods  in  the  guise  of  men,  its  anonymous 
craftsmen  never  the  less  show  us  men  in  the  guise  of  immortals.'  And 
Egypt,  its  creator,  was  not  to  be  alone,  as  an  adherent  to  this  basic 
form.  The  seed  once  sown,  other  nations  of  a  later  date,  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  gathered  the  fruits  thereof,  to  modify  or  superimpose 
upon  it,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  cultural  order  or 
climatic  background.  It  is  doubtful  if  Greece  herself  would  have 
reached  such  glorious  heights  without  the  solid  foundation  of  Egypt's 
masterpieces  upon  which  to  build. 

Although  this  little  work  is  in  the  nature  of  an  'aesthetic  approach' 
to  Egyptian  sculpture,  happily  the  author  presents  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Egyptologist  rather  than  that  of  the  art  critic.  There  is  little 
conjectural  and  much  informative  material  based  upon  the  results  of 
scientific  archaeological  research. 

With  an  'Outline  of  Egyptian  History'  embracing  the  period  in 
question,  a  short  bibliography  of 'Suggestions  for  further  reading'  and 
a  very  comprehensive  selection  of  plates  (seventy-one  in  all)  fully 
described,  the  book  should  serve  as  a  useful  background  to  the  study 
of  Egyptian  art  and  indeed  will  prove  of  interest  to  all  who  appreciate 
the  Egyptian  heritage  of  Art. — P.  G.  F. 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  RICHARD  WILSON 
By  Brinsley  Ford 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber  Ltd.  27s.  6d.  net) 

IT  is  on  record  that  Paul  Sandby  endeavoured  to  relieve  Wilson's 
poverty  by  trying  to  sell  some  of  Wilson's  drawings  but  finding  no 
buyers  he  purchased  them  himself.  Wilson's  misfortunes  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  lile  make  .1  inelain  holy  story.  To-day.  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years  after  his  death,  everything  that  Wilson  did,  even 
the  merest  note,  has  its  aesthetic  and  documentary  value,  but  while 
his  pictures  have  always  been  celebrated,  and  much  has  been  written 
about  them,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  artist's  drawings  have 
attracted  the  wider  interest  they  deserve. 

Nobody  is  more  fitted  to  produce  a  book  on  these  than  Mr. 
Brinsley  Ford,  a  magnificent  collection  of  Wilson's  paintings  and 
drawings  having  been  acquired  by  his  ancestor  Benjamin  Booth. 
Mr.  Ford  has  known  Wilson's  works  all  his  life  and  has  inherited 
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Booth's  devoted  enthusiasm.  The  collection  of  Wilson's  drawings, 
and  a  few  disputed  ones  (eighty-eight  in  all),  reproduced  in  this 
book  are  gathered  from  many  sources  and  give  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  artist's  styles  as  a  draughtsman. 

In  this  respect  Wilson  has  exceptional  qualities  and  certain  defects. 
Like  that  of  most  artists,  his  work  is  unequal,  not  to  say  uninteresting 
when  he  deliberates  and  visualises  his  subject  topographically,  such 
as  in  the  Via  Nomentana  (plate  63)  and  Custel  Gandolfo  (plate  67;. 
How  much  more  poetic  in  vision  are  A  Harbour  Scene  (plate  47)  and 
Temple  of  Venus,  Bay  of  Baiae  (plate  44).  The  truth  is  that  Wilson,  at 
his  best,  'painted'  with  chalks  and  stump  on  a  grey  paper,  suggesting 
tone  and  colour  and  rendering  his  effect  with  an  exquisite  and 
imaginative  touch. 

In  his  learned  introduction  Mr.  Ford  discusses  Wilson's  drawings 
with  scholarly  insight  and  raises  a  few  pertinent  questions,  the  most 
stimulating  of  which  is  whether  it  was  a  rare  or  frequent  practice  of 
Wilson  to  paint  out  of  doors.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Wilson  could 
never  have  arrived  at  his  supreme  power  to  interpret  light  and 
atmospheric  truth  without  working  vis  a  vis  nature.  It  was  the 
luminous  quality  in  his  pictures  that  so  attracted  Constable.  Cromc 
and  Turner  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Quite  a  few  of 
Wilson's  smaller  works  must  have  been  done  in  the  open  air,  and 
he  used  certain  effects  thus  obtained  tor  Ins  large  show  pic;  cs  painted 
in  the  studio.  No  doubt,  he  adapted  his  drawings  as  data  and  com- 
positions, varying  them  as  he  felt  inclined.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  sketch  of  The  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  in  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's 
collection  with  the  painting  of  the  same  subject  in  Mr.  Ford's.  The 
curious  deduction  to  be  made  from  this  collection  of  drawings  is  that 
Wilson  was  a  better  draughtsman  in  paint  than  he  was  with  the 
point.  None  the  less  all  his  work  has  a  masterly  touch,  and  Mr.  Ford 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produc  ed  a  book  of  essential  value 
to  scholars  and  everybody  attracted  by  the  subject. — A.  B. 


EMAUX  LIMOUSINS  CHAMPLEVES  DES  Xlle,  XHIe  ET 
XlVe  SIECLES: 
Par  Marie-Madeleine  S.  Gauthier 
(Paris:  Gerard  Le  Prat.  1  72  pp.  64  pp.  de  planches  dont  12  en  couleurs. 
Fr.  3,000.) 

ON  a  previous  occasion  we  have  described  to  readers  of  the 
connoisseur  the  magnificent  exhibition  at  the  Musee  de 
VEveche  of  Limoges  in  1948  which  re-united  in  a  dazzling  ensemble 
over  a  hundred  and  sixty  scattered  examples  of  Limousin  champleve 
enamels  lent  from  the  Louvre  and  the  Cluny  Museums  and  from  a 
great  number  of  churches  and  provincial  museums.  Madame  Marie- 
Madeleine  S.  Gauthier,  Keeper  of  the  Limoges  library,  who  collabor- 
ated with  her  husband  in  the  organization  of  this  display,  has  wished 
to  enshrine  it  in  a  lasting  form,  and  thanks  to  the  intelligent  interpreta- 
tion of  her  wishes  by  the  publisher  Gerard  Le  Prat,  she  has  presented 
us  with  a  remarkable  and  sumptuously  produced  book  which  will 
commend  itself  not  only  to  those  who  wish  to  be  initiated  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  manifestations  of  French  medieval  art,  but  also  to 
those  specialists  and  scholars  who  will  find  in  it  a  number  of  novel 
and  original  observations  from  which  they  may  profit. 

The  work  is  comprised  of  three  parts:  the  techniques;  the  evolution 
of  the  decoration;  and  observations  on  their  style  and  iconography. 
The  supporting  metal  of  champleve  enamels  is  red  copper  of  excep- 
tional purity  and  malleabilitx  .  whi<  h  is  subsequently  gilt.  The  enamel 
is  a  species  of  glass,  with  which  is  incorporated  at  the  moment  of 
fusion,  as  in  crystal,  a  high  proportion  of  lead.  The  pievailing  colours 
of  Limousin  enamels  are  blues,  light  and  dark,  obtained  from  oxide 
of  cobalt. 

From  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  heads  are  seen  to  be  attached 
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entirely  in  relief  and  enamelled  all  over.  Certain  decorative  elements 
are  borrowed  from  the  goldsmith's  art  eabo<  lions,  antique  or  Sas- 
sanian  intaglios,  Byzantine  set  stones,  filigree  work). 

Two  prim  ipal  <  ategories  ma\  he  in  ogni/ed  in  <  hainpleve  enamels, 
those  with  gold  foundations  with  enamelled  figures  and  those  with 
enamelled  liases  on  which  figures  are  reserved.  Those  with  gold 
foundations  are  either  plain,  or  engraved  with  branches  (known  as 
vermiculated  grounds),  lozenges,  furrows,  dots  or  florets.  The 
enamelled  grounds  show  a  decor... ion  composed  of  rose-  ornaments, 
disks,  quatrcfoils  and  lozenges,  later,  shortly  after  1250,  exclusively 
of  flowered  branches.  With  such  elements  are  sometimes  mixed 
pseudo-Kufic  inscriptions.  One  also  notes  the  presence  of  armorial 
escutcheons,  as  so  well  evidenced  in  the  tomb  of  William  of  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Certain  examples  offer  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
costume,  for  instance  the  celebrated  memorial  plaque  to  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  father  of  King  Henry  II  of  England  in  the  museum  at 
Mans.  Concerning  religious  iconography  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
ai  t  isls  adopted  in  then  religious  si  em  s  .11  one  tunc  I  lellenistic firmulac. 

at  another  Syrian,  occasionally  details  are  taken  from  apocryphal 
texts.  On  the  other  hand  the-  representations  of  episodes  from  the 
lives  of  the  local  saints  (St.  Martial,  St.  Valerie,  etc.l  have  inspired 
original  creations. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  the  64  plates  in  Mine.  Gauthier's 
book  are  further  elucidated  by  copious  notes  in  a  documentary  of 
infinite  value.  The  colours  have  been  scrupulously  rendered. — A.  B. 

P(  (RTRAH  PAINTERS 
By  Allan  Gwynnc- Jones 
(London:  Phoenix  House-.  32s.  6d.  net) 

THE  series  of  163  large  monochrome  plates  with  whic  h  this  con- 
temporary painter  illustrates  his  notes  begins  with  the  now 
fairly  well  known  Greco-Roman  coffin-lid  portraits,  one  of  a  young 
woman,  one-  of  a  man  wearing  a  wreath,  in  the  National  (iallcrv.  Ii 
ends  with  William  Coldstream's  Mrs.  S.  G.  H.  Burger,  the  last  of  39 
'English  Twentieth  Century  Portraits,'  a  group  that  forms  Part  Two 
of  the  complete  series. 
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Even  before  considering  the  great  variety  of  the  European  portrait 
painters  represented  and  discussed  in  the  book,  this  is  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  author  for  not  attempting  to  be  really  comprehensive. 
His  critical  appreciation,  often  penetrating,  pretends  to  be  no  more 
than  the  personal  talk  of  a  practising  artist.  He  at  least  justifies  the 
claim  he  makes  that  a  really  successful  portrait  demands  all  the  re- 
sources of  art.  The  specimens  he  presents  for  the  reader's  considera- 
tion from  post-medieval  Europe,  from  Giotto  up  to  the  Impressionists 
and  some  post-Impressionists,  goes  a  remarkably  long  way  towards 
reflecting  the  general  history  of  European  art. 

Mr.  Gwynne-Jones  seems  to  owe  something  to  the  critical  influence 
of  William  Johnstone's  Creative  Art  in  Britain,  which  was  reviewed 
here  recently.  He  is  a  little  more  insistent  on  the  need  for  asserting 
our  modern  artistic  autonomy;  he  stresses,  like  Mr.  Johnstone,  the 
outstanding  importance  of  the  early  English  school  up  to  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  and  the  subsequent  fall  in  temperature  and  power; 
and  to  him  also  Constable  is  the  source  of  European  Impressionism, 
so,  he  says,  'once  again  the  "unimaginative"  English  were  first  in 
the  field.' 

Perhaps  that  quoted  'unimaginative'  savours  somewhat  of  an 
Aunt  Sally,  put  up  only  to  be  knocked  down.  The  greatness  of 
English  poetry,  which  the  author  refers  to,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
explain  why  English  painting  should  have  the  strongly  imaginative 
strain  which  he  finds  in  it  along  with  a  feeling  for  the  realizm  of 
every-day  things. 

The  wonderful  gallery  of  European  portraiture  reproduced  in  this 
book  includes  many  masterpieces  and  most  of  the  great  masters,  and 
even  allowing  for  the  author's  special  concern  with  our  native 
painters,  their  share  in  the  display  is  far  from  discouraging.  Among 
the  great  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish,  Dutch  and  French  masters, 
a  pessimist  would  hardly  expect  English  portrait  painting  to  dare 
show  itself.  In  spite  of  a  few  interesting  Elizabethan  miniatures,  the 
pessimist  has  it  his  own  way  until  the  eve  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  added  little  to  the  contributions  of  Rey- 
nolds. Gainsborough  and  Lawrence,  but  perhaps  rather  more  than 
Mr.  Gwynne-Jones  indicates.  One  sympathizes  with  his  omission  of 
the  better-known  so-called  pre-Raphealites,  and  his  inclusion  of 
Alfred  Stevens'  Mother  and  Child.  But  there  seems  no  excuse  for  com- 
pletely omitting  D.  G.  Rossetti,  if  only  for  his  best  portrait  of  Fanny 
Cornforth,  and  perhaps  for  some  of  his  pencil  drawings  of  Elizabeth 
Siddal. 

If  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  rather  more  might  have  been 
made  of  native  portrait  painters  before  this  century,  the  fact  is  still 
overwhelmingly  evident  that  English  portrait  painting  does  not 
acquire  an  important  place  in  the  art  of  Europe  as  a  whole  until  the 
rich  modern  period  whi<  h  includes  Steer,  Sickert,  Gwen  and  Augustus 
John,  Ethel  Walker,  Wyndham  Lewis,  Barnett  Freedman,  Mark 
Gertler,  Stanley  Spencer,  Thomas  Lowinsky,  and  quite  a  number 
of  other  notable  contemporaries.  Perhaps  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  work  of  these  British  painters  would  be  able  to  live  in  the 
company  of  the  greatest.  Cannot  the  same  be  said,  however,  for  all 
the  modern  European  schools?  As  with  the  art  of  the  Victorian  era, 
one  could  question  some  of  Mr.  Gwynne-Jones'  preferences  and 
omissions,  but  he  achieves  his  main  object,  and  viewed  as  a  stimu- 
lating testament  by  a  practitioner  of  the  art,  this  book  is  entirely 
justified.— R.  L.  M. 


I  HI.  I'.RK.I  i  I  INK  Al  l  ARPIKCK 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  Duomo  at  Florence;  also  we  know  that  June  27th, 
1442,  Pope  Eugenius  IV  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  the 
Brigittine  Nuns  of  Bagno  a  Ripoli.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
style  of  Andrea's  frescoes  of  1442  in  the  Capella  di  S. 
Tarasio  in  S.  Zaccaria,  Venice,  leads  up  to  the  finally 
dismembered  altarpiece  now  confronting  us.  Nor  is  it  in 
dispute  that  some  of  the  powerfully  realistic  frescoes  in  the 
Castagno  Museum  (S.  Apollonia),  Florence,  date  from 
about  1445.  Again,  one  may  remark  that  the  shape  of  the 


throne  in  this  'Brigittine  Altarpiece' — as  we  venture  to  call 
it — reveals  some  of  the  Venetian  influence  that  Castagno 
underwent  when  painting  the  S.  Tarasio  frescoes.  The 
throne  accords  in  some  respects  with  Antonio  de  Negro- 
ponte's  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Francesco  della  Vigna  in  Venice.  For  the  present  writer 
the  date  of  1444  may  be  accorded  to  this  altarpiece, 
painted  by  Andrea  del  Castagno  at  Bagno  a  Ripoli  at  the 
expense  of  Antonio  degli  Alberti  for  the  Brigidiane  al 
Paradiso. 

Maurice  W.  Brockwell. 


A  LONDON  KNIFE 
(Continued from  page  17) 

arising  from  this  knife,  why  should  it  have  been  made 
with  subjects  from  the  Passion  concealed  within  an  outer 
shell  decorated  with  purely  secular  ornament?  In  view 
of  the  general  disapproval  of  images  at  the  time,  it  would 
seem  most  likely  that  the  knife  was  made  for  some  person 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed. 


PLUS  OVLTRA 
( Continued  from  page  28) 

XV.  26 

Per  questi  merti  la  Bonta  suprema 
Non  solamente  ill  quel  grunde  impero 
Ha  disegnato  ck'abbia  il  diadema 
Ch'ebbe  Augusta,  Traian,  Marco  e  Severo  ; 
Ma  d\igm  terra  e  quinci  1  quindi  eslrema, 
Che  mai  ne  al  sol  ne  all'  anno  apre  il  sentiero : 
E  vuol  che  sotto  a  questo  imperatore 
Solo  mi  mile  sia.  solo  un  pastore. 

In  English  disguise  this  appears: — 

XV.  16 

It  pleaseth  God  to  keepe  the  waies  unknowne, 
Vnto  these  parts  as  they  have  been  and  are, 
Vntill  seven  hundred  years  be  overblowne, 
What  time  he  meanes  to  raise  an  Emp'ror  rare, 
That  shall  both  find  and  make  them  all  his  owne 
And  one  that  shall  most  worthily  compare, 
In  warre  for  courage  and  in  peace  for  justice, 
With  Trajan,  with  Aurelius  or  Augustus.* 

Only  the  drawer-fronts  and  doors  (No.  v)  seem  to  belong, 
so  to  say,  to  the  host.  Allusion  here  is  conspicuously 
absent.  Both  types  of  intarsia  are  perhaps  the  most  familiar 
in  Northern  Italy.  The  constant  emphasis  on  the  Casa 
Gonzaga  and  the  ambitions  of  Isabella  for  her  'house' 
suggest,  since  the  language  of  the  cabinet  is  Latin,  that 
DM  may  stand  for  DO  MVS  MANTOVANA. 

The  rest  of  the  cabinet  may  be  said  to  resume  in  move- 
able furniture  the  three  main  limbs  of  intarsia  in  Italy. 
Perspective  intarsia,  from  hammers  end-on  to  pavement 
vistas,  was  of  its  essence.  To  the  world  of  Piero  della 
Francesca,  where  arts  and  optics  were  allied,  it  offered 
mathematical  decoration  in  wood  conversions.  Plane 
intarsia,  conceived  almost  as  house-painting,  took  to  the 
ornamental  code  of  the  Renaissance.  Pictorial  intarsia, 
adopting  already  the  aesthetic  of  easel-painting,  eventually 
petered  out  in  the  blowsy  marquetry  of  London  baroque. 
These  are  nevertheless  outside  the  scope  of  an  article 
concerned  with  an  occasion. 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  tr.  Harington,  (1590),  1634,  p.  114,  The  Fifteenthe 
Booke,  st.  16. 


IN  THE   AUCTION  ROOMS 


By   T.   P.  GREIG 


WORKS  OF  ART  FROM  HAREWOOD  HOUSE 

BECAUSE  of  heavy  death  duties  on  the  estate  of  the  sixth  Earl 
of  Harewood,  the  Princess  Royal,  the  present  Earl,  and  the 
executors  and  trustees  of  tin-  late  Earl  lound  it  nee  essar\  tosend 
to  Christie's,  for  sale  on  June  27th  and  two  follow  inn  days,  important 
examples  of  Louis  XVI,  Adam  and  Regency  furniture;  Sevres  and 
other  European  porcelain;  old  English  silver,  and  pictures  from 
Harewood  House,  near  Leeds.  Many  of  these  treasures  from  this 
historic  Yorkshire  mansion  c  ante  b\  inheritain  e  in  the  late  Earl  from 
the  last  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  (1832-1916).  On  each  of  the  three 
sale  days,  a  large  company  of  bidders  and  sightseers  thronged 

Christie's  r  11s.  Bidding  throughout  was  ol  the  keenest  order:  and  111 

realizing  £55,043  (Silver,  £10,820;  Furniture  and  Porcelain, 
£33,569,  and  Pictures,  £10.654)  tne  result  must  be  considered  very- 
satisfactory — this  was  the  opinion  of  the  auctioneers  and  the  experts 
generally.  (  )f  the  three  (  atalogues.  pud,'  ol  plai  e  must  he  .j,i\en  lo  that 

of  June  28th.  1  c  imprising the  I'm  nihil  e  and  |  elain.  I  he  highest  pi  11  < 

in  this  session,  £3,150,  was  paid  for  a  Louis  XYi  upt  ight  secretaire 
(48  in.  high,  31  i  in.  wide),  probably  by  Adam  Weiucei/er.  inset  with 
five  panels  of  Sevres  porcelain,  painted  with  a  hanging  basket  of 
flowers  and  bouquets  ol  flowers.  Other  pie.es  of  the  same  period 
included  a  kingwood  jardiniere  (2(i\  in.  high.  il|  in.  square),  by 
Claude-Chailes  Sunnier,  the  top  and  sides  inset  with  three  rectangular 
and  two  oval  Sevres  plaques  illuminated  w  ith  bouq nets  ol  flow  ei  s  a  nd 
fruit,  in  gilt  borders  and  ormolu  loli age  frames,  which  sold  for  £2,310; 
and  a  similar  prii  e  was  given  I01  a  tnahog.in\  <  onsole  table  152  in. 
wide),  by  Martin  Carlin,  the  almost  rectangular  top  fitted  with  three 
drawers  in  the  frieze,  which  is  inset  with  live  Sevres  por<  elain  plaques 
painted  with  a  hanging  basket  of  flowers,  bouquets  and  detached 
sprays  of  flowers,  supported  on  turned  column  legs  with  panelled 
back  and  open  shelf  below.  A  Louis  XV  parquetry  bureau  a  eylindre 
(48  in.  high,  51 1  in.  wide),  by  Jean-Henri  Riesener  see  illustration), 


changed  hands  at  £2,047  I0S-  Among  the  pieces  by  English  craftsmen 
was  a  Regency  rosewood  'Carlton  House'  writing  table  ("59  in.  wide), 
inlaid  with  satinwood  lines  and  mounted  with  brass  moulded  and 
beaded  borders,  and  with  pierced  gallery  to  the  top,  supported  on 
turned  and  tapering  legs,  which  fetched  £1,942  10s. ;  a  pair  of 
Regency  black  lacquer  cabinets  (each  32^  in.  wide,  48 J  in.  high),  the 
upper  sections  with  bowed  fronts  and  folding  doors,  with  small  open 
shell  at  each  side:  the  lower  parts  each  with  a  panelled  door  and 
turned  column  supports  at  the  sides,  inset  with  panels  of  Japanese 
lacquer  decorated  with  flower  sprays,  buildings  and  river  landscapes, 
brought  £1,312  ios.  and  a  pair  of  Regency  rosewood  writing  tables 
(each  63  in.  wide),  the  tops  slightly  bowed  at  each  side,  fitted  with 
two  long  drawers  in  the  frieze  on  shaped  end  supports,  carved  with 
scrolls  and  foliage,  the  rectangular  bases  terminating  in  bold  brass 
claw  feet,  £861.  A  Paris  porcelain  dinner  service  of  about  130  pieces, 
painted  with  named  scenes  from  Roman  history,  enclosed  in  circular 
panels  with  broad  gilt  borders,  the  flat  rims  illuminated  with  sphinxes, 
shell  and  military  medallions,  griffins,  eagles,  etc.,  realized  £840; 
and  a  Saint-Porchaire  (Henri  II-ware)  faience  salt  cellar  (6  in.  high), 
with  triangular-shaped  top  painted  with  the  crowned  arms  of  France, 
fetched  £861,  as  against  the  £210  paid  for  it  in  191 1.  The  highest 
price  among  the  pictures  was  the  £1,627  IOS-  given  for  a  tropical  land- 
scape giving  an  extensive  view  over  a  winding  river,  with  a  planter 
and  group  of  natives  in  the  foreground  (22  in.  by  3 1  in.  1.  by  the 
seventeenth-century  1  hitch  painter.  Trans  Jans/  Post.  A  hug<  poK  p- 
tych  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  icilh  Saint'-,  by  ( lola  dell'  Amatrice,  who 
painted  from  about  1513  to  1543  in  Ascnli.  Cala\ria.  and  Norcia, 
sold  for  £1,260.  This  cost  £315  in  191  7.  The  series  of  seventeen  por- 
traits of  English  literary  1  elebriiies  e.n  h  measuring  2<\\  in.  by  25^in.), 
sold  as  one  lot,  realized  £1,155.  These  portraits  were  placed  in  the 
library  of  Chesterfield  House,  Mayfair,  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, the  famous  letter  writer,  who  built  the  house.  They  were 
acquired  by  the  sixth  Earl  of  Harewood  in  1918.  These  seventeen 
portraits  have  been  subsequently  acquired  by  Sir  Louis  Sterling  for 
the  Sterling  Library  at  the  University  of  London.  Among  the  more 
notable  pieces  of  English  silver  was  a  large  dinner  service  engraved 

with  the  (  'la  111  i<  a  1  de  la  link  aims.  I  In    mKo   1 1  en  is  weighing  appi  o\i- 

mately  3,945  oz.  9  dwt.,  sold  in  twenty  separate  lots,  fetched  a  total 
of  £2.944  tnl>  toP  P1'1'  -  ,(  >1"-  being  paid  for  twenty-four  dinner 
plates,  with  reeded  and  tie  borders,  by  William  Katun.  t."..c|  and  1026, 
weighing  495  oz.  5  dwt.:  a  similar  number  of  soup  plates  (548  oz. 
5  dwt.),  by  the  same  silversmith,  1824,  £280;  and  a  pair  of  oval  meat 
dishes,  also  by  Eaton,  with  plated  covers  and  silver  handles  1  1  b  I  oz. 
17  dwt.),  £160.  Four  two-handled  vase-shaped  wine  coolers,  on 
fluted  circular  feet,  bearing  the  arms  of  Ulick,  first  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde,  by  Benjamin  Smith,  1824  (457  oz.  4  dwt.),  realized  £520; 
and  a  Swedish  parcel-gilt  beaker,  on  spirally  fluted  foot,  engraved 
with  a  band  of  strapwork  and  foliage,  etc.  (16  oz.  14  dwt.),  by  Nils 
Hojburg,  Junior,  of  Stockholm,  1755,  made  £150.  A  pair  of  two- 
handled  oblong  trays  (23^  ins.  wide),  each  on  four  shell  feet,  with 
shell  and  foliage  borders  and  handles,  engraved  with  the  Clanricarde 
arms,  sold  for  £175. 


PI<  II  RES,  DR  \W  [N<  IS  WD  PRINTS 

OF  the  earlier  sales  held  at  ( Ihristie's  since  the  end  of  March,  men- 
tion must  first  be  made  of  that  which  took  place  on  Mav  (th. 
Interest  in  this  event  centred  in  the  three  attractive  Cainsborough 
portraits  belonging  to  the  Baroness  Button.  These  realized  a  total  of 
£9,975.  That  of  a  full-length  representation  of  Cem^e  Drummond.  of 
Stanmore,  in  blue  coat  w  ith  red  collar,  white  vest,  buff  breeches  and 
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riding  boots,  standing  in  a  landscape,  sold  for  £3,780;  while  the  full- 
length  of  his  wife,  Martha,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Thomas  Hurley,  in  yellow  bodic  e,  white  skirt  with  blue  sash,  and  yellow 
cloak,  seated  in  a  landscape  resting  her  right  elbow  on  the  base  of  a 
column,  changed  hands  at  £2,730.  The  third  portrait,  a  three-quarter 
length  of  The  Countess  of  Kinnoull ;  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Harley,  in  pink  decollete  dress  enriched  with  pearls, 
pink  cloak  and  light-blue  scarf,  resting  her  right  arm  on  a  pedestal 
in  a  landscape  background,  realized  £3,465.  This  sale  also  included 
a  few  pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Edward  Hulton.  Among  them  was  a  Rey- 
nolds portrait  of  General  the  Hon.  Edwird  Bligh,  in  scarlet  military  coat 
with  dark-blue  facings,  buff  vest  and  breeches,  which  was  bought  in 
at  £2,625 — it  'iad  cost  £3,990  in  the  Earl  of  Darnley  sale,  1925. 
Other  Hulton  pictures  included  a  portrait  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  winner 
of  the  1838  St.  Leger,  'Don  John,'  with  jockey  up,  and  other  horses  on 
a  racecourse,  painted  by  J.  F.  Herring.  Sen.,  in  1839,  which  went  to 
the  Dunedin  Art  Gallery,  New  Zealand,  for  £546— in  1918  this 
fetched  £378;  a  portrait  of  'Industry,'  the  property  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
winner  of  the  Oaks,  1838,  with  jockey  up,  also  by  Herring,  made  £546; 
A  View  of  Blacffriars  Bridge  and  St.  Paul's  from  the  river,  by  W.  Marlow, 
£441  (cost  £346  10s.  in  1918);  and  a  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
as  Master  of  the  King's  Hounds  in  Windsor  Forest,  by  J.  Wootton, 
£367  10s.  (brought  £110  5s.  in  1932).  In  the  rest  of  the  sale  was 
George  Morland's  Bargaining  for  Sheep,  signed  and  dated  1794,  which 
advanced  from  £493  10s.  in  1892  to  £945;  a  waterfall  scene  by  J.  van 
Ruisdael,  £630;  a  Raeburn  portrait  of  Allan  Maconachie,  1st  Lord 
Meadowbank :  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  black  coat  and  white 
bands,  painted  in  1814,  £1,890;  The  Interior  of  a  Chemist's  Laboratory, 
by  David  Teniers,  £787  10s.;  and  a  Dutch  canal  scene,  by  Johannes 
Storck,  £378.  The  total  for  the  sale  was  £31,718.  There  was  a  big 
advance  in  the  price  of  a  landscape  by  Rubens  at  Christie's  on  April 
6th.  In  June,  1945,  this  small  unframed  panel,  depicting  peasants 
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with  cattle  and  goats  leaving  a  wood,  brought  £472  10s.  in  the  Sir 
Montgomerie  Fairfax-Lucy  sale.  It  now  sold  for  £1,732  10s.  This 
April  6th  sale  also  included  a  Francois  Brunery  small  painting,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  which  fetched  £378;  and  £315  was  given  for  The  Looters, 
painted  by  Jozef  Brandt  in  1864.  On  April  13th,  a  Leon  Y.  Escosura 
small  panel,  The  Minstrel,  dated  1867,  fetched  £273;  and,  on  April 
20th,  £945  vvas  paid  for  a  Salomon  van  Ruisdael  woody  landscape 
with  a  sporting  party  and  cattle  by  a  stream;  and  two  story-telling 
pictures,  A  Liter. ny  Discussion  and  7  he  II mowed  Guest,  painted  by  F.  M. 
Bennett  in  193-,,  brought  £504  and  /,(<">:;  respectively.  Then,  on  April 
27th,  the  York  Art  Gallery  added  to  its  collection  of  pictures  by  Wil- 
liam Etty  by  giving  £189  for  his  painting,  The  Indian  Girl,  which  was 
recently  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Kenneth  Clark;  a  small  picture,  by 
the  modern  French  painter,  M.  de  Vlaminck,  Steamers  on  the  Seine, 
fetched  £210;  and  £  1 89  was  paid  for  a  farmyard  scene,  by  W.  Shayer, 
Sen.  On  May  1 1,  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour  drawing,  Springtime  in 
the  Woods,  realized  £357 ;  and  one  of  a  Coast  Scene  near  Whitby,  i8jg, 
by  Copley  Fielding,  made  £141  15s. ;  and,  on  May  18th,  the  Dunedin 
Art  Gallery,  New  Zealand,  gave  £1,155  f°r  a  Raeburn  portrait  of 
Professor  William  Richardson,  of  Glasgow  University,  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  dark  grey  dress,  seated  at  a  table  upon  which  are  books  and 
writing  materials,  on  a  terrace  with  a  red  curtain  and  landscape  back- 
ground. May  25th  sale  included  a  Winter  scene  on  the  Canal  near  Haar- 
lem, by  A.  van  der  Neer,  signed  with  monogram;  while,  on  June  1st, 
a  tiny  panel.  The  Madonna  nurturing  the  Infant  Saviour,  attributed  to  A. 
Benson,  fetched  £420;  and,  on  June  8th,  a  small  picture,  by  F. 
Guardi,  of  The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute,  Venice,  fetched  £441 ; 
and  £304  1  os.  was  paid  for  a  panel  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  black 
dress  and  hat,  writing,  by  the  early  sixteenth-century  painter,  Berna- 
dino  de  Conti.  Six  sporting  pictures  by  John  Ferneley  were  included 
in  the  sale  on  June  22nd,  which,  sold  in  four  separate  lots,  realized 
£2,672.  A  pair  of  spirited  fox-hunting  subjects,  Full  Cry  and  The 
Death,  painted  in  1825,  changed  hands  at  £1,522  10s. ;  The  Finish  of 
the  Match  between  'Clinker,'  with  Captain  Horatio  Ross  up,  and  Lord  Ken- 
nedy's 'Radical,'  ridden  by  Captain  Douglas,  on  March  20,  1826  (the  match 
was  over  a  course  of  four  miles  and  the  stake  £1,000  a  side),  sold  for 
£682  1  os. ;  and  £441  was  given  for  a  portrait  of  'Clinker,'  with  Horatio 
Ross  up,  in  the  background  are  other  racehorses,  owners  and  trainers. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  most  important  of  Sotheby's  195 1  sales 
was  that  held  on  May  23rd.  This  included  a  few  pictures,  drawings 
and  engravings  by  Italian  and  Dutch  masters  (twenty  lots  in  all), 
belonging  to  Gwen,  Lady  Melchett  of  Landford.  Interest  in  this  col- 
lection, which  contributed  £20,288  towards  the  day's  total  of  £50,726, 
centred  in  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  drawing  (7I  in.  by  6  in.),  in  black 
chalk  with  touches  of  colour,  of  the  Head  of  the  Virgin,  a  study  for  the 
picture  St.  Anne  with  the  Virgin,  in  the  Louvre.  After  very  keen  com- 
petition, it  went  to  a  London  buyer  for  £8,000.  The  drawing,  which 
B.  Berenson  has  described  as  'that  triumph  of  modelling  with  chalk,' 
was  formerly  in  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  collection,  and  is  probably  the 
work,  catalogued  as  the  Head  of  a  Young  Girl,  which  fetched  £480  in 
his  sale  in  1896.  Another  drawing  in  the  Melchett  property  was  a 
pen-and-indian-ink  sketch  by  Rembrandt  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob, 
which  brought  £1,550.  Paintings  in  this  collection  included  one  of 
Pius  VI  receiving  the  Doge  and  Senators  in  the  Convent  of  San  Ciovanni  e 
Paolo,  by  Francesco  Guardi,  which  realized  £4,400 — it  had  cost  £210 
in  the  G.  A.  F.  Cavendish  Bentinck  sale  in  1891 ;  a  small  picture  by 
Canaletto  of  A  Fair  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco  seen  through  the  Porta  della 
Carta,  made  £2,800,  as  against  the  330  guineas  paid  for  it  in  the  1891 
Bentinck  sale;  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  and  Donors,  a  panel  by 
Vincenzo  Catena,  sold  for  £1,100 — it  cost  135  guineas  in  the  Bentinck 
sale;  and  a  third  state  of  Rembrandt's  etching,  Jan  Six,  with  the  name 
added  and  the  reversed  figures  in  the  date  corrected,  sold  for  £400. 
Pictures  from  other  properties  in  this  May  23rd  catalogue  included 
Christ  at  the  Column,  painted  by  Rembrandt  about  1628,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  M.  Edouard  Aynard,  of  Paris,  and  now 
sold  as  'the  property  of  a  gentleman.'  It  changed  hands  at  £8,200. 
From  Lord  Belper  came  a  Rubens  small  panel  {en  grisaille)  of  The 
Carrying  of  the  Cross,  the  figure  of  Christ,  stumbling  beneath  the  cross, 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  composition,  which  fetched  £5,000;  and  Dr. 
James  Hasson  paid  £2,100  for  a  triptych  by  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei, 
belonging  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Norris  (in  the  central  panel  two  angels  hold 
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up  a  scarlet  and  gold  baldachin  behind  the  Madonna,  while  the  Child 
takes  cherries  from  her  right  hand).  Among  anonymous  properties 
was  a  Rembrandt  self  portrait  as  a  young  man,  wearing  a  brown  cloak 
and  red  doublet  (on  copper,  5^  in.  by  4^  in.),  which  received  a  final 
bid  of  £4,200;  and  £1,100  was  paid  for  a  portrait  of  a  young  lady  in 
a  blue  dress,  with  white  and  gold  undrrsleevrs.  and  gol,  1-1  >i  ,1  i,  1,  1  i 
headdress,  holding  a  small  dog  (on  panel,  6£  in.  by  5!  in.),  by  Cor- 
neille  de  Lyon.  The  Marquess  of  Bute's  collection  of  architectural 
drawings,  sold  in  thirty-five  separate  lots,  realized  a  total  of  £1,595 — 
a  series  of  thirty-two  drawings,  mostly  in  ink  and  wash,  for  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  brought  £730.  There  was  an- 
other important  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  June  20th,  when  a  small  collec- 
tion of  eighteenth-century  and  other  old  master  paintings  (forty-two 
lots  in  all),  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  H.  Digby,  of  Castle  Gary, 
Guernsey,  contributed  £29,407  towards  the  day's  total  of  £36,674. 
Among  the  more  notable  pictures  were  five  charming  compositions 
by  Watteau's  gifted  pupil,  Jean-Baptiste  Pater,  which,  offered  in  four 
separate  lots,  realized  £13,400 — the  top  price,  £4,700,  being  paid  for 
La  Balancoire,  measuring  18  in.  by  22  in.,  which  was  catalogued  as 
being  by  N.  Lancret  when  exhibited  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  in 
1898.  It  is  a  variant  of  La  Balangoire  by  Pater  in  the  Louvre.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  pair  of  works  (17^  in.  by  21  £  in.)  entitled  L ' Amour  en  Plein 
Air  and  Reunion  Champetre,  which  had  cost  Mr.  Digby  £2,730  in  the 
Sir  Berkeley  Sheffield  sale  in  1943,  now  advanced  to  £4,200;  La 
Danse  au  Pare,  sold  for  £2,600;  and  the  last  of  the  series,  showing  a 
young  girl  seated  at  her  dressing  table  surrounded  by  attendants  and 
friends,  made  £1,900.  Guardi  was  represented  by  three  attractive 
Venetian  scenes:  A  View  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  fetched  £1,900; 
A  View  of  the  Rialto  Bridge,  seen  from  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  £3,200 
(each  measured  1  if  in.  by  1 7f  in.) ;  and  A  Ruined  Archway :  a  view  on 
to  a  row  of  houses  and  a  church  tower  in  the  background  ( 1 5!  in.  by  13  in. ) . 
£2,000.  A  portrait  of  the  Marquis  and  the  Marquise  de  Marignv,  by 
Joseph  S.  Duplessis,  fetched  £1,600;  and  £900  was  given  for  a  com- 
position on  panel,  showing  a  rich  bouquet  of  Spring  and  Summer 
flowers  in  a  metal  urn,  fruit  and  flowers  arranged  at  its  base,  standing 
on  a  marble  pedestal,  painted  by  the  Vienna-born  artist,  F.  X.  Petter, 
in  1838.  Other  properties  in  this  sale  included  a  F.  Boucher  work, 
La  Muse  Erato,  which  brought  £1,300 — this  was  probably  painted  in 
1 748  as  a  pendant  to  the  Muse  Clio  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  In  a 
two-day  sale  of  engravings  and  etchings,  concluded  on  April  tith 
for  a  total  of  £12,608,  an  interesting  collection  of  British  portraits  in 
line,  mezzotint  and  other  mediums,  of  royalty,  historical  persons, 
naval  and  military  commanders,  notorious  and  eccentric  characters, 
etc.,  formed  by  Richard  Bull,  of  Ongar,  Essex,  and  sold  to  Lord 
Mount-Stuart  in  1774,  brought  £3,000.  The  collection,  arranged  in 
thirty-five  large  folio  volumes,  belonged  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  as 
did  a  second  state  impression  of  The  Great  Executioner,  by  Prince 
Rupert,  after  Spagnoletto's  picture  painted  in  1658  and  depicting 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  realized  £950;  while  £1,600 
was  given  for  the  late  Baron  H.  de  Landau's  three  folio  volumes  of 
the  engraved  work  of  Vandyck  (over  500  prints,  including  the  very 
rare  early-etched  states  by  the  artist  himself).  A  collection  of  engrav- 
ings, mounted  in  volumes  of  various  sizes,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  removed  from  the  print  library  at  Syon  House, 
sold  in  221  separate  lots,  brought  a  total  of  £4,953 — an  extensive 
series  of  the  works  of  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  mounted  in  three  folio 
volumes,  fetched  £350.  (  )n  April  loth,  a  series  of  seventeen  paintings 
by  Matthew  Smith,  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Dudley  Wallis,  offered 
in  separate  lots,  brought  a  total  oi  (  4,665.  The  more  notable  of  these 
included  a  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  Augustus  John,  exhibited 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries  six  years  ago,  which  made  £600;  Falling 
Model,  £500;  Mixed  Flowers  against  (,in\  £420;  Peaches,  £420;  and 
Roses  out  of  Doors,  £400.  Works  by  other  artists,  from  various  sources, 
included  a  portrait  of  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  by  Rubens,  which 
sold  for  £1,500;  a  t lower  subject  of  carnations  in  a  vase,  by  1 1.  Fantin- 
Latour,  1887,  £800,  and  Un  Cours  d'Eau  sous  les  Arbres,  by  J.  B.  ( lorot, 
£720.  The  sale  on  May  gth  provided  a  surprise  for  the  ow  ner  of  a 
work  submitted.  This  was  a  small  painting  on  panel  ( 1  1 .1  in.  by 
20J  in.)  of  a  marshy  landscape  with  a  farm,  and  figures  near  a  quarry, 
believed  to  be  from  the  brush  of  the  Dutch  artist,  Hercules  Seghers, 
whose  work  Rembrandt  held  in  high  regard.  Bidding  began  at  £200. 
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and,  after  a  keen  contest,  the  hammer  fell  at  £7,500.  Seghers  is  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Gallery  by  A  Mountain  Landscape,  which  was  at 
one  time  attributed  to  Rembrandt. 

On  April  1  ith,  Phillips,  Son  and  Neale  sold  a  Boucher  small  por- 
trait of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  seated  in  her  Boudoir,  for  £500 — when 
offered  at  Christie's  in  1890  it  brought  205  guineas.  At  Robinson  and 
Foster's,  on  May  3rd,  a  School  of  Antwerp  panel  of  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  fetched  £210;  and,  on  April  25th,  £1 15  10s.  was  given  for 
a  T.  Rowlandson  water-colour  drawing  of  An  XVIII  Century  Spa. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

A NOTABLE  feature  of  the  sales  held  in  this  market,  during  the 
period  under  review,  was  the  continued  demand  for  fine  ex- 
amples of  English  (particularly  pieces  from  the  Chelsea  factory)  and 
Continental  porcelains.  For  example,  at  Sotheby's  on  May  1st,  a  col- 
lection of  English  porcelain,  made  up  from  various  sources,  brought 
a  total  of  £15,676.  The  highest  pric  e.  £2,050,  was  paid  for  a  superb 
Chelsea  (red-anchor  period)  figure  of  a  lady  from  the  Italian  Comedy 
series,  standing  and  holding  a  mask  in  her  left  hand,  her  jacket  and 
wide  skirt  decorated  with  sparsely  scattered  sprays  of  flowers.  This 
subject  (6i  in.  high)  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  such  perfect  condition. 
Then  £2.000  was  given  for  a  pair  of  rare  How  figures  of  parrots  of 
the  Green  African  variety,  perched  on  tree  stumps,  each  holding  fruit 
in  one  claw  (6 J  in.  and  7^  in.  high) ;  a  Chelsea  (triangle  mark  period) 
oval  strawberry  dish,  painted  with  botanical  plants  and  insects  in  the 
interior,  the  exterior  with  butterflies  and  other  insects,  fetched 
£710;  a  pair  of  red-anchor  period  groups,  emblematical  of  Spring  and 
Autumn,  each  with  a  central  rococo  scroll  support  for  a  candle  nozzle 
(()[  in.  high),  £700;  and  a  Worcester  figure  of  a  gardener  in  mauve 
tricorn  hat,  his  left  hand  resting  on  a  spade,  and  his  right  hand  hold- 
ing a  flower  pot  with  a  plant  in  blossom  id;  in.  high  .  /  |!!o.  We  1  mist 
now  refer  to  the  earlier  Sotheby  sales,  which,  owing  to  space,  have 
not  yet  been  recorded  in  these  columns.  On  March  13th,  a  pair  of 
Chelsea  (gold-anchor  period)  figures  of  the  M  isquerade  scries,  the-  man 
dancing  and  playing  a  violin,  wearing  a  black  mask,  the  girl  also  in 
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a  black  mask  and  dancing,  both  against  tree-stump  backgrounds 
(7|  in.  high),  fetched  £720;  and  £640  was  paid  for  a  set  of  four  Derby- 
figures,  representing  The  Seasons,  modelled  after  Meissen  originals  by 
Eberlein  (8£  in.  to  9$  in.  high).  Chinese  jade  carvings,  on  April  3rd, 
included  a  Ch'ien  Lung  dark-green  brush  pot  of  cylindrical  form, 
carved  and  undercut  with  pine  trees  in  a  mountainous  landscape 
interspersed  with  travellers,  etc.  (6  in.  high),  which  fetched  £440; 
and  £420  was  given  for  a  circular  incense  burner  and  cover,  also  of 
the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  carved  with  a  frieze  of  flowers  and  key  fret, 
of  translucent  spinach  green  tone  (5 J  in.  high,  5 \  in.  wide).  On  April 
10th,  a  pair  of  ormolu-mounted  Sevres  porcelain  vases,  of  almost 
double-gourd  shape,  each  decorated  with  small  scattered  bouquets 
of  garden  flowers  and  bearing  the  date  letters  for  1759  (8j  in.  high), 
made  £420;  and  in  a  miscellaneous  sale,  on  April  27th,  a  complete 
suit  of  Maximilian  fluted  armour,  circa  1 520,  fetched  £450.  This  har- 
ness was  obtained  from  the  ex-Imperial  collection  at  the  Hermitage, 
Leningrad,  in  1 93 1 .  It  is  said  to  have  been  given,  with  other  armours, 
by  Napoleon  III  to  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  There  was  also  a  sixteenth- 
century  German  (Nuremberg)  complete  suit  of  armour  in  this  sale. 
This  went  to  the  Norwich  Museum  for  £265.  On  May  4th,  a  fine 
seventeenth-eighteenth-century  Ushak  carpet  (25  ft.  5  in.  by  12  ft. 
8  in.),  woven  with  a  white  field,  centred  by  a  peach-shaped  bright 
blue  medallion  outlined  in  gold  and  worked  with  a  foliate  pattern  in 
red,  and  with  an  all-over  design  of  motives  resembling  cloud-bands 
interspersed  with  red  and  green  spots,  etc.,  changed  hands  at  £1,800; 
while,  on  May  1 7th.  £400  was  paid  for  a  fourteenth-century  French 
ivory  diptych,  each  leaf  (7J  in.  high,  3  in.  wide)  carved  in  two  zones 
with  Biblical  subjects;  and  £300  for  a  mid-sixteenth-century  Limoges 
enamel  casket  (4!  in.  high,  7J  in.  long),  with  twelve  rectangular 
panels  painted  with  amorini  at  various  pursuits.  On  May  22nd,  a 
Vienna  porcelain  apple-green  dessert  service  of  sixty-four  pieces,  the 
centres  painted  with  named  birds,  fetched  £580.  On  May  24th,  a 
small  collection  of  antiquities,  belonging  to  Gwen,  Lady  Melchett  of 
Landford,  realized  a  gross  total  of  £10,318.  Of  this  sum,  £4,600  was 
paid  for  a  superb  fourth-century  B.C.  bronze  statuette  of  a  dancing 
satyr,  playing  the  flute  (15J  in.  high);  and  £3,400  was  offered  for  a 
fourth-century  Parian  marble  head  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  exhibited 
at  Burlington  House  in  1946  (No.  161).  Among  the  more  notable  lots 
sold  on  May  25th  was  a  fine  English  needlework  carpet  (22  ft.  by 
14  ft.  10  in.),  with  a  chequered  design  of  seventy-seven  panels  of 
rectangular  shape,  worked  alternately  on  brown  or  white  fields  with 
bouquets  and  baskets  of  flowers,  exotic  and  other  birds,  while  in  the 
centre  is  an  episcopal  coat-of-arms.  This  carpet,  which  realized 
£1,800,  was  presented  in  1843  to  Bishop  J.  H.  Monk  when  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  A  pair  of  Adam  side  tables  (34  in.  wide),  the 
semi-circular  tops  inlaid  with  a  light  marquetry  of  formal  scrolling 
sprays,  etc.,  on  a  sycamore  ground  within  satinwood  and  tulipwood 
borders,  fetched  £400.  On  June  1st,  a  Meissen  porcelain  group  (9  in. 
high,  8  in.  wide)  of  two  freemasons  closely  studying  a  globe  resting  on 
a  pedestal,  sold  for  £600;  and,  on  June  8th,  the  Barber  Institute  of 
the  Birmingham  University  added  to  its  already  varied  and  interest- 
ing collection  by  giving  £370  for  a  late  sixteenth-century  Spanish 
close  helmet  with  its  escufia.  A  seventeenth-century  Neapolitan  rapier 
with  cup  hilt,  signed  Sebastian  Hermandes,  fetched  £260;  and  £240 
was  paid  for  a  seventeenth-century  Milanese  rapier,  together  with 
its  companion  dagger  (main  gauche)  en  suite.  Other  June  sales  at 
Sotheby's  will  be  recorded  in  our  next  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  Harewood  sale,  referred  to  earlier  in  these  notes, 
Christie's  had  an  interesting  day  on  May  3rd,  when  a  total  of  £14,478 
was  reached.  A  few  pieces  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  included 
three  fine  Chippendale  mahogany  armchairs,  the  frameworks  carved 
with  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  rococo  motives,  the  seats,  rectangular 
backs  and  arm-pads  covered  in  red  silk  damask  with  a  design  of 
baskets  of  flowers,  riband  ties  and  foliage,  which  changed  hands  at 
£l>575>  ar"d  £i>«o2  10s.  was  given  for  a  Chippendale  mahogany- 
tripod  table  (28!  in.  high,  30  in.  diam.),  the  gallery  to  the  circular 
top  pierced  with  a  medallion  and  key-fret  design,  and  the  central 
stem  pierced  and  carved  as  three  conjoined  C-scroIl  supports  resting 
on  moulded  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  scroll  club  feet.  Other  pro- 
perties included  a  Kirman  carpet  (24  ft.  10  in.  by  if)  ft.  10  in.), 
woven  with  (lowers,  foliage  medallions,  flowering  stems,  etc..  which 


realized  £1,207  IOS-!  a  Paris  (Jacob  Petit)  dessert  service  of  seventy- 
four  pieces,  the  centres  painted  with  flower  sprays  in  oval  medallions 
with  gilt  borders  on  an  apple-green  ground,  £756.  On  May  10th,  a 
Chinese  carpet  ( 1 3 J  ft.  by  10  ft.),  worked  with  a  central  bouquet  of 
flowers  within  a  floral  wreath  tied  by  ribands  on  a  gold  ground,  etc., 
made  £325  10s. ;  and,  on  May  31st,  a  Hochst  faience  (rarely  seen  at 
auction  nowadays)  figure  of  a  parrot  (15  in.  high),  perched  on  a  tree- 
stump,  bearing  the  mark  of  Johannes  .~e\ihint>er.  brought  £651  ;  a  Bow 
porcelain  figure  of  a  male  cook,  standing  before  a  stove  holding  a  pan 
of  vegetables  (6  in.  high),  after  Bouchardon's  Les  Cries  de  Paris, 
£178  1  os. ;  a  large  old  English  mahogany  dining  table,  with  four 
fluted  column  supports  each  with  four  moulded  cabriole  legs  and 
club  feet,  extending  to  14.I  ft.  long,  £567;  and  a  pair  of  George  I 
walnut  chairs,  with  scroll  uprights  and  waved  top  rails  to  the  backs, 

tin   seats  uphc  ilstei  ed  in  ii,u\-  ,iii<l  /i,  III '-/mint  needlework  designed  with 

figures  of  animals  in  landscapes,  £262  10s.  On  June  14th,  a  needle- 
work carpet  (11  ft.  by  8  ft.),  with  seventy  square  panels  worked  with 
bouquets  of  flowers,  animals,  figures,  birds  and  buildings  in  land- 
scapes on  various  coloured  grounds,  fetched  £420;  and  £220  10s.  was 
paid  for  a  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  famille-vette  oviform  vases, 
enamelled  with  birds,  flowering  plants  and  trees  issuing  from  rock- 
work,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  (9  in.  high).  Finally,  on  June  21st,  a  set 
of  twelve  Hepplewhite  mahogany  chairs  and  a  pair  of  armchairs, 
with  moulded  borders  and  rail  uprights  to  the  almost  rectangular 
backs,  and  the  seats  supported  on  square  tapering  legs  united  by 
plain  stretchers,  realized  £315. 

At  Phillips,  Son  and  Neale's,  on  May  1st,  £600  was  paid  for  a 
Nantgarw  porcelain  dessert  service  of  thirty-three  pieces,  painted 
with  flowers  within  shaped  powder-blue  speckled  borders.  Robinson 
and  Foster's  sale,  on  March  14th,  included  a  pair  of  Georgian  yew 
tree  and  rosewood  banded  bombe-shaped  commodes,  fitted  with  two- 
shelves,  enclosed  by  floral  marquetry  inlaid  doors,  on  splay  legs  (25  in. 
wide),  which  sold  for  £840;  and  a  mahogany  open  display  cabinet 
(33  in.  wide),  of  Chinese  Chippendale  design,  on  square  chamfered 
legs  and  fret  brackets,  made  £304  10s.  These  pieces  came  from  Ham 
House,  Surrey.  On  April  4th,  a  Tabriz  carpet  (19^  ft.  by  13^  ft.),  the 
centre  shaped  medallion  worked  with  an  all-over  floral  design  on  a 
blue  ground,  brought  £546.  At 
Puttick  and  Simpson's,  on  April  3rd, 
a  pair  of  Chelsea  porcelain  leaf- 
shaped  dishes,  fetched  £190;  and  a 
Chelsea  cauliflower  tureen  and 
cover  and  a  leaf-shaped  dish,  £100. 

A  four-day  sale  of  the  contents 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Whatman's 
Kent  residences,  Vintners  and 
Newnham  Court,  both  near  Maid- 
stone, was  concluded  by  Lofts  and 
Warner,  on  April  9th,  for  a  total  of 
about  £1  7,000.  The  more  important 
pieces  came  from  the  first-named 
residence,  and  included  a  very  fine 
Chippendale  mahogany  breakfront 
bookcase  (66  in.  wide),  which 
changed  hands  at  £1,750;  a  pair  of 
Hepplewhite  satinwood  bow-fronted 
dwarf  cabinets,  inlaid  with  floral 
and  leal  scrolls  and  medallions  of 
birds,  etc.  (each  24  in.  wide),  £780; 
an  old  English  mahogany  chest  of 
three  long  and  two  short  drawers,  on 
carved  bracket  feet  (29  in.  wide), 
surmounted  by  a  glass  showcase 
containing  a  model  of  a  man-o'-war, 
£350;  and  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
iiuhoijanv  serpentine  top  folding 
card  tables  (36  in.  wide),  £320. 

Pressure  of  space  makes  it  necess- 
ary to  hold  until  our  next  issue 
the  silver  sales  held  at  Christie's 
and  Sotheby's  since  April. 
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THE  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  is  celebrating  its  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  in  1951  and  in  celebrating  this  event  announces 
the  acquisition  of  important  Venetian  works  by  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto, Veronese  and  Lorenzo  Lotto.  Added  to  the  print  collections 
is  a  rare  first  state  of  Jacopo  de  Barbari's  woodcut  panorama  of 
Venice  dated  1 500. 

Tintoretto's  Baptism  nf  Christ,  briefly  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  is 
an  early  version  of  a  subject  he  treated  in  four  well  known  examples 
and  is  one  of  the  most  monumental  of  his  works  outside  of  Venice. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  E.  G.  Markham  in  England  and 
has  been  more  recently  in  the  Arthur  Sachs  Collection  here.  Recent 
cleaning  reveals  the  brilliant  colour  in  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  red 
and  purples  of  the  draperies,  the  brilliant  light  of  the  mandorla. 
Other  versions  and  developments  of  this  theme  are  in  the  Prado,  at 
Murano,  and  at  San  Silvestro  in  Venice  and  in  the  quite  differenl 
treatment  seen  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco. 

Tintoretto's  dramatic  power  was  based  on  a  form  of  realism  new 
to  Italian  art  in  his  day.  The  impact  of  his  great  canvases  on  those 
who  first  saw  them,  with  their  decorative  effect  boldly  based  on  light 
and  dark,  must  have  been  tremendous  and  they  do  not  lose  their 
effectiveness  with  time.  Had  Titian  not  scorned  the  young  Tintoretto 
by  refusing  to  accept  him  as  a  pupil,  one  wonders  if  this  inclination 
toward  the  grasp  of  the  fleeting,  the  momentary,  would  have  been 
lost  under  classic  discipline.  It  was  fortunate  for  Tintoretto's  indi- 
vidual development  that  he  was  constrained  to  rely  on  himself. 


Titian  is  represented  in  the  new  group  by  a  Portrait  of  a  Prelate, 
hitherto  unknow  n.  whi<  h  Mr.  Berenson  <  onsiders  to  be  by  the  master. 
He  identifies  the  subject  from  the  family  arms  as  a  member  of  the 
Bevilacqua  family  and  notes  that  Antonio  Galeazzo  Bevilacqua, 
1 540- 1 584,  was  ordained  in  1583  in  Rome.  It  is  thought  that  Titian 
may  have  painted  the  portrait  in  1567  when  this  cleric  received  his 
degrees  and  appointments. 

An  Annunciation  by  Veronese,  among  Cleveland's  acquisitions,  is  a 
faultless  work  of  moving  graciousness,  painted  at  the  height  of  the 
artist's  career,  probably  about  1  ",7.'.  and  shortk  before  the  decora- 
tions in  the  Ducal  Palace.  As  Tintoretto  used  realism  for  the  sake  of 
drama,  Veronese  used  it  to  convey  to  the  spectator  a  message  of 
tender  emotion.  It  is  further  characteristic  of  him  that  he  manipu- 
lates his  figures  in  space  so  that  a  controlled  pattern  produces  an 
effect  of  organization.  Every  detail  is  subject  to  this,  which  eliminates 
all  chance  or  a<  <  idental  effect.  Yet  the  result  is  attained  without  any 
artifice  or  strain. 

Lorenzo  Lotto's  Port) ail  <>/  a  XuhUnian  is  a  late  work  painted  about 
1745  and  shows  his  skill  in  handling  the  figure,  which  is  placed  half 
turned  toward  the  spectator,  stretching  out  his  right  arm  diagonally 
and  leaning  with  the  other  on  a  table  where  a  paper  and  sprig  of 
jasmine  form  a  fine  bit  of  still  life.  The  magnificent  black  velvet 
costume,  the  gold  chain,  and  sword  hilt,  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Lotto  to  show  his  mastery  of  texture  and  form.  This,  the  earliest 
painting  of  the  group,  well  represents  those  Venetian  noblemen, 
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described  by  Burckhardt  who  with  great  sobriety  and  efficiency  laid 
the  greatness  of  Venice  and  made  her  supreme  mistress  in  the 
economic  world  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  This  handsome  portrait, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Wilhelm  von  Ofen- 
heim,  ranks  with  the  finest  Venetian  portraits  in  America. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FURNITURE  ADDED 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  WING 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
Vincent  D.  Andrus  discusses  some  recent  gifts  to  the  American 
Wing  which  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  J.  Insley  Blair,  whose  collection 
of  American  furniture  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  In  the  past 
Mrs.  Blair  has  made  many  gifts  to  the  museum,  and  large  and  gener- 
ous loans  as  well.  Among  the  eight  pieces  which  now  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  collections  is  a  fine  example  of  a  Brewster 
chair,  a  mid-seventeenth-century  type  of  turned  chair  with  spindles 
which  takes  its  name  from  Elder  William  Brewster,  1560- 1644  of 
Nottinghamshire,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In 
the  Brewster  chair,  the  spindles  are  set  in  the  back,  also  between  the 
arms  and  seat,  and  between  the  rungs  as  well.  The  presence  of 
spindles  below  the  seat  distinguishes  it  from  the  Carver  chair  of  similar 
design.  The  present  example,  originating  about  1650,  is  one  of  *he 
finest  of  its  type  and  in  excellent  state. 

The  handsome  seventeenth-century  press  cupboard  of  oak,  pine 
and  maple  from  Plymouth  (  lounty,  Massa<  husetts,  shows  a  very  close 
relationship  to  the  English  Jacobean  type  with  its  turned  bulbous 
supports  of  the  upper  section,  its  carved  diamond-shaped  panels,  and 
its  applied  spindles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  is  a  four-drawer  painted  chest 
of  unusually  early  date,  possiblv  as  early  as  1680,  and  thus  of  the 
earliest  period  of  painted  decoration,  a  form  of  ornament  which  was 
well  liked  in  New  England,  contrary  to  the  general  impression  that 
New  England  tolerated  only  the  simple  and  austere.  The  chest  has 


upper  and  lower  tiers  of  panelled  drawers,  with  the  two  painted  tiers 
between.  Here  the  trailing  vine  motif  suggests  to  some  extent  the 
design  of  a  carved  chest,  and  this  means  of  decoration  was  doubtless 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  carving.  The  design  is  carried 
out  in  red,  green,  grey  and  brown.  Early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
japanning  was  widely  practised  in  the  Boston  area  and  there  are  a 
number  of  advertisements  indicating  that  Boston  had  a  colony  of 
workmen  active  in  this  trade.  Here  is  a  forerunner,  and  although 
examples  are  rare  today,  there  were  probably  many  pieces  with 
painted  decoration,  whose  ornament  has  not  survived  the  ill  usage  of 
time. 

An  early  eighteenth-century  highboy  among  Mrs.  Blair's  gifts 
shows  the  persistence  of  the  William  and  Mary  types,  with  trumpet 
turned  legs,  well  into  the  new  century.  It  was  natural  that  English 
styles  tended  to  persist  for  a  longer  period  in  the  Colonies  than  in  the 
mother  country,  and  one  finds  the  tall-backed  Jacobean  chair  made 
through  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  while  Queen  Anne  forms 
persisted  in  some  areas  almost  through  the  entire  century.  The  Blair 
highboy  is  of  walnut  veneered  on  pine  and  has  elaborate  herringbone 
inlay  around  the  drawers  in  both  upper  and  lower  sections. 

From  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  comes  an  excessively  rare  type 
of  gate-leg,  folding  table,  made  of  oak  and  maple.  It  has  a  single 
gate-leg,  the  top  being  hinged  in  the  centre.  Only  a  few  of  the  type 
are  known  in  England  and  there  is  probably  only  one  other  here. 
The  heavy  turned  legs  and  the  applied  spindles  and  bosses  or  'jewels' 
on  the  frieze  are  of  the  same  type  that  are  found  in  the  decoration  of 
the  cupboards,  and  without  doubt  the  decoration  of  these  tables  was 
inspired  from  this  source.  It  is  interesting  to  note  another  early 
appearance  of  painted  ornament,  in  the  marbling  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  folding  leaf,  while  the  frame  and  legs  still  have  their  old  red  and 
black  decoration. 


CHINESE  CERAMICS  FOR  MINNEAPOLIS 

FOUR  exceptional  examples  of  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain 
have  been  placed  on  view  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  as 
purchases  from  the  Ethel  Morris  Van  Derlip  Fund.  A  pair  of  tomb 
figures  of  the  Northern  Wei  period  (386-535  A.u.)  includes  a  standing 
figure  in  military  dress,  holding  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  clenched 
left  hand,  and  with  the  right  upraised.  The  modelling  of  the  face  is 
animated  and  forceful,  the  figure,  although  treated  almost  conven- 
tionally in  its  stylization,  is  compact  and  energetic.  The  dark  grey 
clay  with  white  slip  shows  traces  of  pigment.  The  civil  dignitary,  as  a 
companion  figure,  has  long,  flowing  robes,  and  his  full-sleeved  tunic 
has  deep  sleeves  in  which  the  crossed  hands,  held  across  the  chest,  are 
enveloped.  Like  the  soldier,  this  seems  to  be  a  portrait  of  an  individual. 
Both  have  the  broad  noses,  flat  heads  and  wide  mouths  which  show 
that  they  are  western  types,  from  Khotan,  on  the  southern  trade  route 
to  India.  The  Khotanc-se  had  a  reputation  for  valour  and  wisdom  and 
played  a  prominent  role  at  the  Wei  Court.  These  figures  are  of 
exceptional  height,  about  twenty-six  inches,  and  both  retain  an 
unusual  amount  of  the  original  colour,  the  flesh  tints,  and  the  red, 
green,  gold  and  blue  of  the  costumes. 

Another  piece  of  which  the  Institute  is  justly  proud  is  a  white- 
glazed  ewer  of  the  Tang  period  ninth  century  \\  hi<  h  shows  strong 
Sassanian  influence  in  the  ovoid  body  with  narrow  neck  and  spout 
following  a  form  known  in  Persian  silver  and  bronze  work.  The 
Chinese  artisan  has  shown  exceptional  skill  in  modelling  the  stopper 
in  the  form  of  a  phoenix  head. 

Probably  the  outstanding  piece  of  the  group  is  a  carved  porcelain 
vase  from  Tz'u  Chou,  Sung  period  (960-1279  A.D.),  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  well-known  collection  of  Oriental  art  formed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Christian  R.  Holmes.  As  in  the  former  example,  there  is  Persian 
influence  in  the  form  of  the  vase,  with  its  square-shaped  shoulder,  its 
slender  neck  and  broad  rim,  the  last  shaped  like  a  saucer.  The  three 
rows  of  decoration  encircling  the  body  are  dominated  by  the  broad 
uppermost  band  with  a  freely  executed  peony  and  scroll  design  carved 
in  relief,  but  done  with  a  flourish  that  suggests  the  handling  of  the 
painter's  brush.  Here  the  workman  has  cut  through  to  the  buff 
ground,  having  a  fine  warm  tone  that  throws  the  white  portions  of 
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the  design  into  relief.  Below  the  peony  band  is  a 
narrow  circle  of  conventionalized  scrolls,  while  the 
lower  part  shows  a  pattern  of  simply  drawn  lotus 
petals.  These  also  form  the  design  on  the  shoulder. 
The  vase  is  a  masterpiece  of  restraint  and  emphasis, 
and  among  the  productions  of  Tz'u  Chou  it  is  surely 
to  be  placed  with  those  made  for  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  nobles. 


EARLY  PORTRAITS  ACQUIRED  BY 
NEW- YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

T HE  collection  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society 
has  been  enriched  during  the  past  year  with  a 
large  number  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
subjects,  partly  by  bequest  and  gift,  partly  by  pur- 
chase. The  result  has  been  that  the  already  notable 
galleries  of  this  society  now  offer  to  the  visitor  a 
comprehensive  review  of  distinguished  subjects 
rendered  by  artists  who  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  although  the  nanu  s  of  sc  me  <  'I  ihem  still  elude 
us.  Among  the  recent  additions  is  the  Dominie  Johannes 
Weeckstein,  painted  by  Mathys  Naiveu  (or  Matbijs 
Neveu)  1 647-1 721,  the  subject  being  the  Pastor  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Kingston,  New  York, 
from  1 68 1  to  his  death  in  1687.  The  painting,  which 
is  signed  and  dated  1672,  is  one  of  the  rare  examples 
of  seventeenth-century  portraits  so  documented. 

Also  received  during  the  past  year  was  the  bequest 
of  Mr.  Waldron  Phoenix  Belnap,  Jr.,  which  brought 
a  large  group  of  portraits  and  miniatures  to  the 
society  along  with  other  objects  which  made  it  the 
outstanding  acquisition  of  the  year.  Here  were  the 
works  of  several  unidentified  early  painters  of  great 
interest.  One  of  them  has  left  vigorous  likenesses  of 
a  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  Hallett  family  of  New- 
town, Long  Island,  and  there  is  also  the  Gentleman 
of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Family  by  an  anonymous  artist  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  region.  A  New  England  work  of  the  early  period  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Reverend  George  Phillips   (1664-1739)   of  Brookhaven  and 
Setauket,  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Goodhue  Livingston  has  recently  given  to  the  society  two  out- 
standing works  of  the  mid-eighteenth-century  in  the  Robert  Livingston 
(died  1790)  Third  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  and  his  wife 
Maria  ( Thong)  Livingston  ( 1 7 1 1  - 1  765) .  As  the  society  already  possesses 
considerable  material  relating  to  this  outstanding  family  the  addition 
is  most  welcome. 

The  miniature  collections  have  been  augmeniei  ]  b\  tlM  excellent 
work  by  one  of  the  leading  American  miniature  painters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  John  Ramage,  in  the  portrait  of  Isaac  Carleton. 
Ten  miniatures  by  Aimee  Thibault  and  unidentified  artists  in  the 
Belnap  collection  portray  members  of  the  Lenox,  Maitland,  Phoenix 
and  Remsen  families. 


NEW  ENGLAND  POTTERY 

THE  subject  of  the  potteries  of  New  England  has  recently  had 
comprehensive  treatment  in  Lura  Woodside  Watkins'  /•.'■/;/]'  A '<:<• 
England  Potters  and  Their  Wares  which  was  one  of  the  offerings  of  the 
past  year  from  the  Harvard  University  Press.  Mrs.  Watkins  is  well 
known  through  her  authoritative  works  on  American  glassmaking, 
and  the  present  book,  which  is  the  first  extended  account  of  New 
England  ceramics,  is  the  result  of  more  than  fifteen  years  of  study. 
Since  the  making  of  pottery  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  her  researches  have  taken  her  to  the  earliest 
records  of  Essex  County  in  Massachusetts.  She  has  given  most  of  her 
study  to  the  common  redware  made  from  local  clays,  and  to  the 
stoneware,  made  from  imported  ingredients.  Later  productions,  the 
buff  and  white  wares  cast  in  moulds  for  mass  production,  and 
the  decorative  pottery  of  later  date  are  included  only  briefly. 


fOKI  R.  Ill  ill    !  Mill!  I  M 


Stoneware  was  introduced,  strangely  enough,  by  a  woman,  Grace 
Parker,  widow  of  a  successful  potter  of  Cambridge,  who  had  a  kiln  on 
the  corner  of  Graves  Street  and  Pratt's  Lane  where  he  worked  for 
many  years.  Redware  was  the  output  of  his  factory,  and  redware, 
being  brittle  and  subject  tci  breakage  was  unsatisfactory  to  him, 
although  there  is  every  indication  from  the  inventories  of  his  belong- 
ings that  he  was  successful.  At  the  time,  stoneware  was  being  im- 
ported into  the  colony  from  New  York  and  the  south.  Parker  brought 
a  stoneware  potter  from  Philadelphia,  James  Duche,  brother  of  the 
Andrew  Duche  who  is  known  for  his  attempt  at  porcelain  making 
in  Georgia.  James  Duche,  being  unskilled  in  the  handling  of  New 
England  clay,  which  cannot  be  burned  at  the  high  temperatures 
required  for  stoneware,  was  not  successful.  The  sudden  death  of 
Parker  threw  the  responsibility  of  his  business  on  his  wife,  a  woman 
of  unusual  resourcefulness,  who  shouldered  the  debts  incurred  by 
her  husband  in  the  experimental  phase  ol  the  undertaking.  She  found 
that  experiments  were  unfortunately  not  over  and  there  were  many 
failures  until  she  began  to  import  clay  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Good  stoneware  was  at  last  a  possibility,  but  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  remained  a  great  hindrance,  and  Mrs.  Parker  was 
beset  with  difficulties.  In  one  of  the  documents  of  the  General  Court 
she  states  that  she  li  is  lost  'at  least  Two  I  liousand  pounds  old  tenor 
by  the  above-mentioned  Scheme  laid  at  first  for  the  good  of  this 
province.'  In  spile  of  her  personal  failure  she  had  inaugurated  an 
industry  that  was  destined  to  continue  in  New  England,  as  in  the 
work  of  William  Seaver  of  Taunton,  and  Jonathan  Fenton  of  Boston. 
It  was  to  flourish  especially  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

The  forms  Of  the  red  earthenware  are  espec  ially  line  in  their  good 

proportions  and  the  fine  potting  they  display.  It  is  unfortunate  thai 
the  ware  is  not  durable  and  much  has  been  lost.  Mrs.  Watkins  has 
presented  in  her  illustrations  a  large  collection  of  admirable  subjects, 
particularly  those  with  glaze  decoration  and  brushed  with  coloured 
slips,  such  as  were  made  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  around  1800  and 
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later.  A  very  interesting  example  is  the  red  earthenware  pitcher  with 
brushings  of  light  slip  dotted  with  green  on  brown  ground  by 
Nathaniel  Seymour  of  Hartford,  now  in  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum. 


CASTERS  BY  LAMERIE. 


1735 


ALTHO  UGH  the  collection  of  English  silver  at  the  Museum  of 
.  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  is  probably  the  most  extensive  in  America, 
no  example  by  the  great  Huguenot  goldsmith.  Paul  de  Lamerie,  was 
included  until  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  set  of  three  casters  in  a 
rocaille  stand  illustrated  here.  The  set  is  a  companion  to  the  one  in 
the  Farrer  collection  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford.  Although 
this  belongs  to  the  Rococo  period,  it  is  early,  1735,  and  possesses 
restraint  in  design,  a  quality  which  Lamerie  relinquished  in  the 
following  decade.  The  use  of  cut-card  decoration  on  the  sides  shows 
the  retention  of  an  early  eighteenth-century  treatment  and  its 
interpretation  in  the  more  ornate  manner  of  the  early  Georgian 
period.  The  sides  of  the  skeleton  stand  repeat  the  ornament  on  the 
casters,  unifying  them  so  that  they  seem  to  be  one  piece  in  a  very 
subtle  and  distinguished  treatment.  The  base,  with  its  scrolled, 
moulded  edge  and  rather  massive  shell  foot  is  a  triumph  of  design, 
and  the  piercing  of  the  tops  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  silver- 
smiths of  the  time  made  a  functional  feature  a  source  of  elaborate 
ornament. 

The  Museum  has  also  acquired  a  set  of  thirteen  Apostle  spoons 
ranging  in  date  from  1 -,04  to  1660,  thus  representing  practically  the 
whole  period  of  their  use.  an  instructive  display  even  though  the  set 
is  not  of  the  type  so  highly  prized  by  collectors  showing  the  work  of 
a  single  maker  in  one  year. 

Richard  C.  Paine  has  given  to  the  Museum  a  handsome  James  I 
cup  with  steeple  cover,  silver  gilt,  made  in  London  in  1619  and  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  historic  steeple  cup  which  John  Winthrop  gave 
to  the  First  Church  in  Boston  in  1630.  The  cup  has  repousse  acanthus 
leaves  on  bowl  and  base,  with  a  chased  ground  between,  and  an 
engraved  band  at  the  rim.  The  'steeple'  is  supported  by  three  cast 
caryatids.  The  same  donor  has  given  a  silver  gilt  rosewater  dish  of 
1 599  embossed  and  engraved  with  a  design  of  sea  monsters,  masks 
and  griffins  contained  in  strap-work  characteristic  of  the  period. 


Unfortunately  the  basin  has  become 
separated  from  the  ewer  which 
undoubtedly  originally  accompan- 
ied it.  Another  example  in  the 
collection  shows  these  two  requisites 
to  sixteenth-century  dining  still  to- 
gether. This  is  the  set  of  basin  and 
ewer  formerly  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
Collection  made  in  London  in  1604 
by  the  unidentified  maker  I  H.  It 
also  shows  the  marine  decoration 
which  was  considered  appropriate 
to  a  water  basin  at  a  time  when  the 
laving  of  the  hands  in  scented  water 
was  necessary  to  the  ritual  of  dining 
in  days  antedating  forks.  These  re- 
finements, known  in  Italy  in  the 
late  Sixteenth  Century,  did  not 
arrive  in  England  until  later  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

THE  CORNING  GLASS 
CENTRE 

L\ST  summer  witnessed  the 
I  formal  opening  of  a  combined 
museum  and  library,  devoted  to  the 
history  of  glassmaking,  with  which 
the  Corning  Glass  Works  of 
Corning,  New  York,  is  commemor- 
ating the  centennial  of  its  founding. 
On  a  seven-acre  site  in  the  town 
there  has  been  erected  since  August, 
1950,  a  building  which  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  library  and  museum, 

the  plant  of  the  Steuben  division  of  la™  '  xv™<S§8£ 

the  company,  with  galleries  from  URY  corning  MUSM.  of  glass 
which   visitors    may    watch  the 

production  of  glass  in  the  time-honoured  techniques  of  a  basic 
hand  process. 

The  student  of  glass  will  find  here  an  unparalleled  opportunity  in 
the  use  of  the  extensive  library,  which  includes  many  of  the  first 
printed  books  on  glass  as  well  as  modern  works,  making  it  the  largest 
library  of  its  kind  in  existence  to-day.  The  collections  of  glass  begin 
with  an  Egyptian  amphorisk  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  made  four 
thousand  years  ago  and  include  one  thousand  examples  of  which 
about  one-fourth  are  on  view  at  one  time.  The  earliest  present  the 
various  stages  of  glassmaking  in  the  Near  East,  as  seen  in  examples 
from  Phoenecia,  Syria,  Persia  and  Sidonia.  There  are  examples  of 
early  Jewish  and  early  Christian  glass,  others  from  Greece  and  the 
Hellenic  Isles,  while  Roman  glassmaking,  with  its  wealth  of  tech- 
niques, shows  the  further  development  of  millefiori.  This  was  first 
used  in  Egypt.  Other  forms  of  decoration,  moulding,  cutting  and 
engraving,  were  also  carried  by  the  Romans  to  great  heights.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  as  Buckley  tells  us  in  his  history  of  European 
glass,  the  early  Christian  fathers  did  not  approve  of  engraved  glass 
because  of  the  pride  it  engendered  in  its  practitioners.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  in  the  Third  Century  advocated  that  'such  work  should 
be  exterminated  by  our  good  institutions.' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  architectural  use  of  glass  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  own  day  was  anticipated  in  the  classic  period  when  it 
was  used  on  the  vaults  of  the  bath  chambers  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
while  Pliny  describes  a  theatre  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  capable  of 
holding  eighty  thousand  persons,  which  was  constructed  in  three 
stories,  the  first  of  marble,  the  second  of  glass  (attached  to  the  walls 
in  thin  plates)  and  the  third  of  wood. 

The  Corning  collections  include  examples  of  the  West  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  a  crude  type  of  green  glass  was  made.  The  real 
history  of  modern  glass  begins  with  Venice  which  is  represented  here 
by  an  exceptional  goblet  with  dragon  stem  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
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glass  for  the  first  settlers.  Examples  of  Wistar,  Amelung  and  Stiegel  glass, 
all  of  exceptional  rarity,  are  to  be  seen  with  later  pieces  from  South 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Saratoga,  Ohio  and  New  England. 

VARIANT  OF  A  CHIPPENDALE  DESIGN 

FOR  many  years  there  has  been  in  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  a  very 
fine  example  of  English  cabinet-making  which  shows  an  interpretation 
of  a  design  for  a  commode-press  in  the  Director  other  than  the  well-known 
example  from  the  Mulliner  Collection  which  is  illustrated  in  Georgian 
Cabinetmakers  by  Ralph  Edwards  and  Margaret  Jourdain  (Fig.  81 ).  Nothing 
can  be  discovered  concerning  the  original  history  of  the  piece  now  in 
America  save  that  it  was  presented  to  the  museum  in  1926  with  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  John  Innes  Kane  and  that  it  had  apparently  been  owned 
by  her  for  some  years. 

Both  the  Mulliner  example  and  the  one  illustrated  show  the  simpler  form 
of  panelled  door  w  hirl]  the  designer  represented  on  a  plate  which  is  dated 
1  7-1:5.  and  in  neither  is  attempted  the  exaggerated  Roc  o<  o  lor  m  of  the  toot, 
which  is  of  so  airy  and  insecure  a  construction  as  to  invite  disaster  through 
the  agency  of  the  housemaid  during  the  hazards  of  cleaning.  The  propor- 
tions are  higher  on  the  piece  illustrated  than  in  the  original  design,  and 
there  is  a  wider  moulding  at  the  top.  The  brasses  very  closely  approximate 


surviving  example  s  ol  the  fragile  ui\t,ilh.  the  triumph  of  the 
Venetian  workman  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  creation 
of  this  diaphanous  substance  was  perfected  late  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century;  Hartshorne  says  that  in  the  yeai  1 463 
the  Berovieros  in  Venice  invented  it.  All  during  the  Sixtet  nth 
Century  the  Venetians  made  it  the  medium  for  the  expression 
of  their  feeling  for  decorative  form,  light,  giacelul.  whimsical 
at  times,  a  more  intimate  and  informal  statement  of  aspiration 
towards  the  plastic  than  has  expression  in  their  bronzes. 

The  Low  Countries  and  Central  Europe  are  represented 
by  the  brilliantly  enamelled  glass,  by  humpen  and  rummers 
with  their  curiously  knopped  stems,  and  the  great  examples 
of  stippling  with  diamond  point  from  the  Dutch  workers  in 
the  Seventeenth  and  Kighteenth  (  lenturies.  Although  the  last 
method  may  have  been  used  earlier  in  Venice  or  in  Niirnberg, 
the  art  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  in  Holland. 

The  earliest  piece  1  >i  English  glass,  the  dated  Jacob  Verzelini 
goblet  of  1577,  is  in  the  collection  here,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
only  two  known  sealed  Ravensc  rol't  goblets,  the  other  being 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  Frans  Greenwood 
goblet,  signed  and  dated  1746,  is  one  of  the  very  few  signed 
works  by  the  great  glass  engraver  of  Rotterdam  and  1  )c  mini  hi 
who  died  in  1761  or  1762.  An  Amen  glass  is  one  of  the  rare 
Jacobite  glasses  showing  in  addition  to  the  word  Amen,  which 
appears  on  many  such  glasses,  two  verses  of  the  Jacobite 
anthem.  An  early  English  drinking  glass  of  flute  shape  form, 
from  the  Penruddock  family,  illustrates  Venetian  inlluence  in 
English  glass  and  is  a  famous  example.  The  Old  Pretender 

goblet  is  the  only   •  showing  the  portrait  ol  James  franc  is 

Edward,  eldest  son  of  James  II.  and  was  possibly  made  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  his  son,  Charles  Edward,  the  Young 
Pretender,  on  December  31st,  1 72 1. 

American  glass  is  represented  by  fragments  from  James- 
town, Virginia,  where  a  glass  house  was  set  up  in  1608  to 
make  glass  beads  for  trading  with  the  Indians  and  window 
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Chippendale  distinguished  between  the  'cloaths  chest,'  (which  was 
on  a  stand),  the  'cloaths  press'  (which  had  doors),  the  'high  cloaths- 
press'  (with  drawers  in  the  bottom  part)  and  the  'commode  cloaths 
press,'  the  present  type,  which  was  the  most  elaborate  and  of  which 
this  is  his  finest  design.  He  offers  no  description,  remarking  that  'the 
use  of  them  is  well  known.'  The  term  'commode'  seems  to  relate  to 
the  curved  form  of  the  lower  section,  since  his  description  speaks  of 
the  'commode  pedestal  part.' 

Wardrobes  and  clothes  presses  played  an  important  role  in  the 
eighteenth-century  interior,  since  closets  as  understood  in  modern 
times  were  virtually  unknown.  Hepplewhite's  Guide  describes  them 
as  being  usually  plain  'but  of  the  best  mahogany'  and  states  they  are 
'of  very  considerable  consequence,  as  the  convenience  experienced  in 
their  use  makes  them  a  necessary  piece  of  furniture.'  It  is  known  from 
Chippendale's  accounts  that  he  supplied  them  to  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull  at  Merstham  Hatch  and  to  David  Garrick.  Garrick  paid  £74  to 
Chippendale  and  Haig  for  'A  very  large  inlaid  press  .  .  .  the  middle 
part  of  the  press  fitted  up  with  sliding  shelves  and  drawers,  the  ends 
with  sliding  shelves  cloakpins,  etc.,  etc'  which,  from  the  sum  paid, 
indicates  a  very  important  piece  of  furniture.  The  interiors  of  these 
pieces  were  fitted  with  sliding  shelves  or  trays,  and  many  pieces  of 
eighteenth-century  dress  were  folded  and  put  away,  a  method  which 
must  have  produced  much  creasing.  As  time  advanced  the  ingenious 
Sheraton  offered  in  his  Draicing  Book  in  1  79 1  a  design  with  a  centre 
section  of  drawers  and  wings  at  the  side,  the  latter  to  have  'arms  to 
hang  clothes  on  made  of  beech  with  a  swivel  in  their  centre  which 
slips  on  to  an  iron  rod  .  .  .'  sounding  very  much  like  the  modern 
clothes  hanger.  Smaller  accessories  of  costume  had  their  own  recep- 
tacles, as  bedroom  furniture  came  to  include  a  great  variety  of  types, 
and  we  to-day  are  the  possessors  of  many  interesting  types  of  hanging 
cupboards,  small  chests  and  commodes  designed  to  fill  special  needs 
arising  from  the  fact  that  interior  architecture  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  did  not  supply  built-in  cupboard  arrangements. 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE  IN  THE 
ELKINS  BEQUEST 

THE  bequest  of  Mrs.  William  M.  Elkins  has 
brought  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art  a  distinguished  if  small  group  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  furniture,  Staffordshire  pottery 
and  Oriental  Export  Porcelain.  The  Chippen- 
dale armchair  illustrated  is  an  especially  fine 
example  of  English  cabinet-making  about  1775. 
While  its  origin  is  unrecorded,  it  is  apparently 
identical  with  the  chair  from  the  set  from 
Bramshill  which  was  illustrated  by  R.  W. 
Symonds  in  Antiques  for  October,  1 931.  The  set 
is  described  as  consisting  of  two  armchairs,  ten 
sidechairs  and  a  settee  and  as  having  been  used 
originally  in  the  dining-room.  The  design  offers 
a  striking  example  of  the  fusion  of  styles  whose 
protagonists  were  at  war  with  each  other  in  a 
wordy  battle  through  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  defenders  of  the  Classical,  the  Rococo  and 
the  Chinese  taste  were  not  on  good  terms,  but 
while  they  disputed,  the  furniture  makers 
brought  together  design  elements  from  all  three 
sources  and  united  them  in  harmonious  re- 
lationship. The  Rococo  ornament  on  the 
pierced  splat,  the  classic  acanthus  and  husk  on 
the  arms,  the  Chinese  fret  carving  on  the  legs 
and  pierced  stretchers  represent  the  real 
triumph  of  eighteenth-century  decorative  art; 
traditional  elements  received  a  new  form  in 
furniture  design  that  is  inherently  architectural, 
not  imitatively,  as  in  the  work  of  Kent. 

Another  piece  in  the  Elkins  group  is  a 
mahogany-table  for  reading  and  writing  de- 
signed in  the  Chinese  style.  It  is  an  ingenious 
piece,  constructed  so  that  it  expands  into 
a  desk,  or  can  be  adjusted  for  drawing. 
A  hexagonal  rent-table,  of  fine  execution,  has  Rococo  carving 
on  the  drawers,  which  are  inlaid  with  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  answer  the  needs  of  classification  of  the  landlord's  accounts.  A 
pair  of  upholstered  Georgian  armchairs  with  hairy  paw  feet,  an 
armchair  in  Chippendale's  Gothic  taste,  a  small  piecrust  tilt-top 
table  and  a  pair  of  mahogany  window  seats  in  red  damask  are  other 
items  which  give  distinction  to  the  Elkins  bequest. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  KRESS  COLLECTION 

JUST  ten  years  after  the  opening  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1941  there  has  been  placed  on  exhibition 
an  important  group  of  Italian,  Flemish  and  French  masterpieces 
which  have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  Samuel  H.  Kress  and  to 
the  Foundation  established  by  him.  The  Kress  collection  has  already 
given  rare  significance  to  the  National  Gallery  collection,  and  the 
recent  addition  of  over  a  hundred  paintings,  with  sculptures,  also 
small  bronzes  and  plaquettes  from  the  Gustave  Dreyfus  collection, 
promises  further  enrichment  to  the  collection,  since  it  is  understood 
that  these  will  eventually  pass  to  the  gallery  permanently. 

Among  the  paintings  is  the  notable  tondo,  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  by  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Cook  collection  at  Richmond,  a  work  which  well  represents 
what  Robert  Longhi  calls  the  'mediaeval  classicalism'  of  the  Domini- 
can painter.  Also  outstanding  in  the  Italian  section  is  Botticelli's 
Virgin  Adoring  the  Child,  Giotto's  Peruzzi  Altarpiece,  Benozzo  Gozzoli's 
Dance  of  Salome  and  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  portraits  by 
Titian,  Mantegna,  Lorenzo  Lotto  and  Jacopo  Bassano. 

Durer's  Madonna  and  Child  was  formerly  in  the  Thyssen  Collection, 
and  his  Portrait  of  a  Clergyman  comes  from  the  Czernin  Collection; 
these  two  are  the  most  important  subjects  by  this  master  to  come  to 
America  in  the  past  decade.  Poussin's  Holy  Family  on  the  Steps  comes 
from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  collection,  while  the  exquisite  Char- 
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dins,  The  Attentive  Nurse  and  The  Kitchen  Maid  were  once  owned  by 
Prince  Lichtenstein.  Lancret's  The  Picnic  after  the  Hunt,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hohenzollerns  until  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  was 
once  in  the  collection  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Further  lustre  is  given  to  the  collection  by  the  sculptures,  medals 
and  plaques.  Works  by  Clodion,  Falconet  and  Bouchardon,  added 
to  the  works  by  these  masters  already  in  the  Gallery,  make  its  repre- 
sentation of  eighteenth-century  French  sculpture  one  of  the  greatest 
outside  of  Paris. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  additions  from  the  Dreyfus  Collec- 
tion, some  thirteen  hundred  medals  and  plaquettes  and  small 
bronzes,  so  that  the  National  Gallery  now  ranks  with  the  Bargello  and 
the  museums  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  this  field. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  'CONDITION' 

THERE  is  an  expression  which  is  often  used  by  collectors  of  prints 
to  indicate  unusual  freshness  and  brilliance  of  surface — 'mint 
condition'  that  has  been  taken  into  the  vocabulary  of  many  people, 
particularly  dealers,  to  indicate  a  desirable  state  in  almost  any 
antique.  The  idea  of  something  old,  yet  still  possessing  the  gleam  of 
the  coin  that  comes  from  the  mint  is  an  especially  attractive  one  since 
it  indicates  that  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  time,  use  and  accident 
have  for  some  reason  not  been  able  to  leave  their  expected  imprints. 
Collectors  of  furniture  are  to  be  envied  since  the  objects  of  their 
interest  acquire  'patina,'  through  a  combination  of  dirt  and  polishing 
which  produces  a  mellow  lustre  that  has  undeniable  (  harm.  Bronzes 
acquire  additional  beauty  under  the  deteriorating  effects  of  time; 
some  fabrics  may  attain  to  much  greater  beauty  of  colouring  than 
they  had  originally;  silver  may  have  an  incomparably  beautiful 
surface  that  can  be  acquired  by  age  alone.  But  paintings  suffer  most 
with  age;  discoloration,  darkening,  grime,  applications  of  varnish, 
all  produce  irreparable  injury. 

For  that  reason,  the  question  of  'condition'  is  especially  important 
in  regard  to  the  value  and  interest  of  painting;  a  well  preserved  work 
by  a  minor  master  of  an  early  period  will  have  more  to  say  to  us  than 
a  master  work  that  has  been  lost  under  bungling  restoration. 

An  exhibition  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  recently  brought 
together  thirty  paintings  from  nineteen  collections  all  over  the 
country  to  illustrate  the  state  of  'Condition  Excellent.'  As  George  L. 
Stout,  the  director,  pointed  out  in  the  catalogue,  the  same  state 
could  just  as  well  have  been  represented  by  hundreds  of  other  sub- 
jects in  American  collections,  and  the  question  of  availability  rather 
than  superiority  determined  the  selection  as  it  was  finally  made. 
The  object  was  to  bring  together  for  study  a  group  of  works  in  which 
the  original  surface  had  survived  to  a  noteworthy  degree,  making  it 
possible  to  appreciate  the  real  quality  of  the  brushwork,  the  drawing, 
the  subtleties  in  the  handling  of  light  and  shadow — where,  in  other 
words,  one  could  still  feel  that  the  painter  could  communicate  his 
ideas,  his  intentions,  to  the  beholder.  No  painting  that  is  four  hundred 
years  old  can  be  expected  to  look  as  it  did  when  the  artist  completed 
it.  Its  shallow  surface  of  pigment  has  been  subjected  to  every  form  of 
ravage;  that  of  the  chemical  change  in  the  colour  being  the  least  of 
all,  since  the  chance  of  more  drastic  punishment  in  the  form  of 
scratches,  blows,  cutting,  offer  a  still  greater  hazard.  The  protective 
varnish  discolours  and  more  is  applied;  methods  of  cleaning  at  some 
time  or  other  have  worked  more  harm  than  good.  The  material  on 
which  it  is  painted,  canvas,  paper  or  wood,  is  subject  to  its  own 
forms  of  decay. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  the  exhibition  were  those  which  have  had 
to  undergo  a  modicum  of  restoration.  Chief  among  them  was  the 
handsome  panel,  St.  Peter,  by  Nardo  di  Cione,  a  work  of  the  trecento 
which  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  has  been  in  America  since  it  was 
brought  from  Italy  by  James  Jackson  Jarves  in  the  mid-Nineteenth 
Century.  This  great  work  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  the  Jarves  Collection  at  Yale.  Considering  that  nearly  six  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  painted,  this  work  in  tempera,  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  saint  is  projected  boldly  from  the  splendidly  to  iled 
gold  ground,  has  miraculously  retained  theoriginal  ellec  l  of  the  smooth 
yet  vibrant  surface,  and  the  jewel-like  colour,  opaque  yet  lu<  idly  <  lear. 

Sassetta's  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross,  a  small  panel  in  oil  on  wood, 


shows  in  the  following  century  the  use  of  a  new  technique  in  a 
manner  which  keeps  something  of  the  effect  of  tempera.  Only  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century  does  the  free  brush  work  begin  to  develop  through 
which  the  individual  painter  begins  to  express  himself  in  a  personal 
language.  The  Sassetta,  from  the  John  G.  Johnson  Collection  in 
Philadelphia,  left  England  about  1925,  having  formerly  been  in  the 
Earl  of  Northesk's  Collection.  From  the  same  source,  Pesellino's 
Miracle  0/ Saint  Sylvester  came  to  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  in  1916. 
This  work,  so  full  of  incident  and  dramatic  interest,  recounts  the  tale 
of  the  miracle  of  the  bull  and  marshals  its  many  figures  as  on  a  stage. 
It  gains  much  by  the  perfection  with  which  the  original  surface  has 
been  preserved. 
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Another  work  which  has  exceptional  freshness  of  colour  is  the 
Madonna  and  Child  by  Crivelli  from  the  Bathe  collection  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  This  will  be  remembered  in  England  as 
coming  from  the  Earl  of  Northbrook's  Collection.  In  its  painting  of 
fruits  and  its  magnificent  fabrics  of  the  background  it  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  fifteenth-century  Venetian  works  in  this  country. 
Also  from  the  Metropolitan  comes  Boucher's  Toilet  of  Venus,  dated 
1 75 1,  which  was  once  owned  by  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

RUBENS  IN  A  LOAN  EXHIBITION 
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THE  loan  exhibition  of  thirty-five  great  works  by  Rubens  at  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries  last  February  brought  to  New  York  many- 
had  never  been  exhibited  here  before.  Dr.  Ludwig 
from  London  especially  to  prepare  the  catalogue. 
,  showing  that  American  collections  from  all  parts  of 
singularly  rich  in  works  by  the  Flemish  master,  came 
>n  from  New  England,  Florida,  California  and  the 
II  as  from  New  York.  There  were  portraits,  religious 
ubjects,  classical  and  allegorical  works  to  represent  the  many-sided 
genius  of  Rubens  who  as  an  artist  was  almost  as  much  of  a  cosmo- 
politan figure  as  he  was  in  the  realm  of  diplomacy.  His  growing 
freedom  of  style  matured  with  his  travels,  and  influences  from  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  England  were  absorbed  into  an  art  that  far  out- 
grew his  Flemish  background.  While  an  emissary  from  one  king  to 
another,  he  seems  to  have  moved  in  a  world  of  affairs  in  which  his 
art  had  not  second  place,  but  a  place  of  its  own,  thriving  in  that 
sphere  and  drawing  something  of  its  intellectual  power  from  it.  His 
own  inclination  was  toward  the  heroic  scale,  the  theme  of  the  godlike 
in  man,  the  fecundity  of  nature,  all  of  which  had  enduring  fascination 
for  him  and  he  found  the  most  varied  ways  to  express  this  according 


irly  effect  of 


his  first  visit  to  Italy  in  one  of  the  canvases  of  the  exhibition,  the 
portrait  (which  once  belonged  to  Charles  I)  of  his  young  patron, 
Francisco  Gonzaga,  afterwards  Duke  of  Mantua.  This  subject,  painted 
about  1608  contrasts  sharply,  in  its  bravura  in  regard  to  form,  with  a 
slightly  earlier  and  quite  fascinating  portrait  of  a  man  painted  before 
Rubens  left  for  Italy,  a  portrait  showing  the  subject  standing  before  a 
parapet  and  holding  a  compass  and  square.  Its  sensitive  linear  quality, 
its  perfection  of  finish,  the  smoothness  of  the  brushwork  show  that 
Rubens,  then  about  twenty,  was  already  an  assured  painter.  Having 
gained  ease  and  facility  before  he  set  out  for  Italy  he  was  prepared  to 
make  full  use  of  what  he  learned,  in  the  land  of  Tintoretto,  Veronese 
and  Caravaggio.  The  first  two  were  no  longer  living,  but  their  works 
were  on  eveny  hand,  and  in  the  studio  of  Caravaggio  he  came  under 
the  direct  influence  of  baroque  Italy.  He  was  not  swept  off  his  feet 
but  he  was  profoundly  influenced.  He  was  an  intellectual,  and  he  was 
deeply  religious,  so  that  the  powerful  forms  and  dynamic  rhythm 
which  came  to  characterize  Rubens'  later  manner  were  not  the  out- 
pouring of  a  fiery,  emotional  nature,  but  the  creation  of  a  nature 
dominated  by  reason  and  order.  His  sensuousness  is  not  earthiness 
and  even  in  his  exaggerations  he  never  descends  from  a  noble  view 
of  mankind. 

He  was  not  long  in  Italy  before  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain 
by  his  patron,  and  at  the  Spanish  court  was  able  to  attract  commen- 
dation for  his  own  art.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  had  some  opportunity 
to  study  in  Rome,  when  he  was  drawn  back  to  Antwerp  by  the  illness 
of  his  mother.  Soon  he  became  court  painter  to  the  Archduke  Albert 
at  Brussels,  and  to  this  period  belongs  one  of  the  most  charming 
subjects  of  the  exhibition,  the  Pausias  mid  Clycera  illustrated.  This, 
which  is  now  in  the  Ringling  Collection,  was  among  the  paintings 
ow  ned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  shows  the  painter  Pausias  with 
his  beloved,  Glycera,  who  was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  flower  gar- 
lands. They  are  looking  at  a  portrait  which  he  has  painted  of  her. 
She  holds  one  of  her  garlands  in  her  hands,  and  in  the  foreground 
there  are  many  beautiful  plants  in  blossom,  which 
were  done  by  Jan  Brueghel.  The  subject  is  merely 
an  excuse  for  portraying  ideal  forms  of  man  and 
nature  and  there  was  something  about  the  idyllic 
quality  of  the  old  Greek  world,  which  was  peopled 
by  figures  that  accorded  with  these  ideals,  that 
dedicated  his  art  frequently  to  classical  themes. 
He  was  to  be  a  great  portrait  painter  as  well,  but 
he  is  most  at  home  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation, 
speaking  in  allegories,  and  through  classic 
imagery. 

In  his  religious  works  he  is  first  of  all  a  realist; 
the  actuality  of  the  theme  demands  that  he  express 
it  in  its  most  human  terms.  So  his  great  work,  The 
Tribute  Money  (which  was  once  owned  by  William 
of  Orange  )  is  a  definition  of  men.  of  the  precise 
shadings  of  individual  rea<  tion  among  men  of 
different  character,  in  response  to  an  enlightening 
directive  concerning  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 
The  clarity  with  which  each  figure  stands  out 
from  the  rest,  the  unity  with  which  they  are 
brought  together  in  their  comprehension  of  the 
solution  offered  to  them,  marks  Rubens  as  a 
painter  not  so  much  for  his  own  age  as  for  ours. 
His  modernity  is  something  which  is  being  in- 
creasingly recognized. 

The  Tribute  Money  was  sold  in  Amsterdam  in 
1  7 1 3  and  made  its  first  appearance  in  an  English 
sale  in  18 16  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Courtenay. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial 
Museum  in  San  Francisco. 

The  ideal  woman,  a  goddess,  magnificent  in 
her  beauty  and  strength,  appears  again  and 
again,  in  paintings  religious  and  allegorical ;  she 
is  the  Mary  of  the  Return  of  the  Holy  Family  from 
Egypt,  and  the  Hygtia  in  the  painting  showing  the 
goddess  feeding  the  sacred  serpent;  she  is  the 
(Concluded  on  page  7s) 


THE  HERBERT  GREER  FRENCH  COLLECTION 
OF     1 8th-CENTURY    ENGLISH  ENGRAVINGS 


By  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  collection  of  prints  formed  over  a  period  of  many  years 
by  Herbert  Greer  French  of  Cincinnati  covers  the  field  of  the 
graphic  arts  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  present  time  in 
over  eight  hundred  subjects.  This  important  assemblage  of  piints, 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  America,  passed  in  1942, 
through  the  bequest  of  Mr.  French.  In  I  in  ■  ownership  nl  the  (  in<  innati 
Art  Museum.  The  French  Collection  is  known  for  the  exceptional 
quality  of  its  impressions,  main  ol  uhic  li  ha\ e  passed  through  notable 
collections,  such  as  those  of  King  Louis-Philippe  of  Prance, 
Prince  Metternich  of  Austria,  Frieclrich  August  II  of  Saxony, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Prince  Waldburg-Wolfegg.  There  are 
also  subjects  which  have  adorned  the  famous  collections  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  Albertina  dup- 
licates. A  few  of  these  were  described  in  The  Connoisseur 
(Vol.  CIX,  No.  483,  page  60)  on  the  occasion  of  a  special  ex- 
hibition of  a  portion  of  the  collection  held  at  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum  in  1941.  On  that  occasion  brief  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  French  Collection  included  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  English  engravings  ol  the  Kighteenth  Century,  but  none 
was  illustrated.  A  few  subjects  from  this  English  group  are 
shown  here,  and  a  few  others  are  described,  as  representative 
of  the  different  processes  employed  with  so  much  distinction 
by  English  masters  of  the  craft  in  the  Georgian  period. 

Earliest  of  these  is  the  series,  Four  Shooting  Subjects,  of  1770, 
after  George  Stubbs,  by  William  Woollett  (1735-85),  who, 
as  practitioner  of  line  engraving  <  ombined  \\  ith  etching,  stands 
apart  from  the  later  developments  of  mezzotint  and  stipple. 
Woollett  was  an  engraver  who  combined  the  point  with  the 
graver  and  evolved  a  method  well  suited  to  the  representation 
of  landscape.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  could  different  iatethe 
various  kinds  of  trees  makes  his  work  individual  in  a  period 
marked  by  a  tendency  to  conventionalization  in  the  render- 
ing of  landscape  backgrounds.  His  method  was  well  adapted  to 
the  interpretation  of  Richard  Wilson  and  Claude,  in  subjects 


which  won  for  him  early  recognition.  The  formality  of  his  style 
brought  it  in  later  times  under  a  charge  of  stiffness,  but  a  re- 
estimate  of  his  work  to-day  discloses  his  power  and  variety. 
His  prints  have  sometimes  suggested  the  manner  of  Thomas 
Bewick,  whose  woodcuts  gave  a  new  life  to  an  ancient  art,  in- 
troducing again  the  effectiveness  of  the  design  as  white  on  black, 
as  it  had  not  been  seen  since  the  early  prints  in  the  maniere  criblee 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  In  Woollen's  prints  the  'white  on 
black'  manner  is  in  evidence,  although  not  with  the  same  sharp- 
ness and  boldness  which  the  woodcuts  of  Bewick  possess.  They 
have,  too,  the  power  of  pure  line,  an  element  which,  by  the  very- 
nature  of  the  medium,  does  not  exist  in  mezzotint. 

Woollett  was  born  at  Maidstone  in  Kent  in  1735.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  tradesman,  and  according  to  the  well-worn  traditional 
account,  began  his  career  in  a  rather  picturesque  way;  like 
Giotto,  whose  drawing,  done  with  a  sharp  stone  on  another 
stone,  won  him  a  career  as  an  artist,  Woollen's  scratching  of  a 
portrait  of  a  Turk  on  a  pewter  flagon  disclosed  a  youthful  talent 
of  sufficient  proportions  to  win  from  his  elders  the  right  to  a 
technical  training.  His  first  success  was  with  Wilson's  Niobe, 
and  his  prints  after  West's  Battle  of  La  Hogue  and  The  Death  of 
Wolfe  won  him  favour  at  the  time  and  are  still  highly  esteemed 
by  collectors.  The  Enchanted  Castle  after  Claude  and  works  after 
;b's  Smith  of  Chichester  are  also  included  in  the  collector's  list  of 
desirable  subjects.  Shortly  before  he  executed  the  present  series, 
he  did  Stubbs's  Spanish  Pointer  (1768),  which  is  one  of  his  out- 
standing productions. 

Woollett  is  mentioned  by  Nollekens  as  a  little  man.  who,  when  I 
first  saw  him  lived  in  Leicester  Fields,  in  the  house  now  No  r  1.'  He 
seems  to  have  been  too  quiet  and  unassuming  a  person  to  have 
attracted  extensive  mention  in  contemporary  writings.  His  qualities 
of  studiousness  and  devoted  application  to  work  are  indicated  in 
Gilbert  Stuart's  portrait  of  him  in  the  National  Gallery  collection 
which  shows  him  seated  at  his  work  with  his  graver  in  hand,  a  large 
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cap  on  his  head,  appropriately  seen  in  the  corner  of  his  studio  where 
a  portion  of  the  canvas  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe  is  visible.  Stuart's  portrait 
was  given  to  the  national  collection  in  1849  by  the  art  dealer,  Farrer, 
and  came  originally  from  Mr.  Newington  Hughes  of  Maidstone, 
Woollett's  birthplace.  Woollett  died  in  1785  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Pancras.  His  simple  tombstone  was  engraved  with 
a  terse  epitaph  noting  that  he  was  engraver  to  His  Majesty.  The 
lettering  was  so  badly  executed  that  someone  wrote  in  pencil  a  com- 
ment which  remained  there  for  many  years,  for  an  unsigned  engraving 
of  Woollen's  tomb,  published  in  1795,  mentions  it: 

'Here  Woollett  rests,  expecting  to  be  saved, 
He  graved  well,  but  is  not  well  engraved.' 

This  may  have  influenced  his  friends  to  place  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  subscription  was  taken  up  to  which  West 
and  Boydell  contributed  liberally.  The  tablet,  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Thomas  Banks,  i: 
have  been  based  1 

Shooting  as  a 
racing  and  fox-hi 


ited  by  a  portrait  bust  which  appea: 
a  the  Stuart  portrait. 

jbject  for  sporting  prints  is  rarer  than  coaching, 
iting,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  field  sports  were 


not  as  long  established.  The  subject,  therefore,  entered  more 
slowly  into  art  and  came  into  prominence  only  about  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Some  attractive  subjects 
were  produced  before  the  days  of  the  breech-loader.  The 
fowling-piece  was  not  in  general  use  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  Gentleman's  Recreation  of  Blome  includes  a  print  of 
horsemen  shooting  at  birds,  entitled  Shooting  Flying,  w  hich  is  one 
11!  the  cat  lies!  illustrations  showing  that  the  fire-arm  of  military 
use  had  finally  been  put  to  the  service  of  sport. 

Another  sporting  subject  in  the  French  Collection  is  William 
Whiston  Barney's  mezzotint  after  Ben  Marshall's  early  master- 
piece, Tom  Oldaker,  huntsman  of  the  Berkeley  Hounds,  on  the  Brown 
Mare,  Pickle,  accompanied  by  the  Hounds,  Maleburn  and  Romper.  The 
painting  won  Marshall  a  great  deal  of  popularity  because  of  its 
brisk  quality  of  life  and  action  which  makes  the  sporting  subjects 
as  a  whole  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phases  of  British  art. 
The  mezzotint  illustrated  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  sporting  subjects  by  Barney,  who 
is  better  known  for  his  works  after  Gainsborough  and  Hoppner. 
This  mezzotint  after  Marshall  is  one  of  his  more  desirable  sub- 
jects, and  has  brought  as  much  as  £180  at  auction  in  a  proof  be- 
fore letters.  Barney  also  engraved  Reinagle's  Fox  Hunting.  The 
print,  Tom  Oldaker,  preserves  the  freshness  of  Marshall's  early 
style,  and  shows  the  possibilities  of  mezzotint  in  this  direction. 
It  is  not  only  in  portraits  such  as  Barney's  rendering  of  Gains- 
borough's Duchess  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works,  that 
mezzotint  can  be  employed  effectively.  Little  is  known  of  Barney's 
life,  save  that  he  was  active  about  the  year  1800. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  a  quite  different  phase  of  Thomas  Row- 
landson's  work  than  is  represented  by  his  caricatures  in  the  charming 
feminine  subject  of  the  stipple  engraving.  Narcissus.  It  was  executed  by 
George  Graham,  whose  plates,  although  few  in  number,  are  highly 
esteemed.  Graham's  best-known  subject.  The  Billeted  Soldier's  Departure, 
has  brought  £126,  and  the  Narcissus  in  the  Guest  sale  £120.  The 
latter  was  published  in  1787  by  E.  Jackson  of  No.  14,  Marylebone 
Street,  Golden  Square.  The  lady  and  also  her  costume  suggest  the 
subject  of  the  Rowlandson  water-colour,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  on  Plate 
22  of  Oppe's  monograph  on  Rowlandson,  and  she  is  the  sister  to  the 
pretty  women  in  Rowlandson's  Opera  Boxes,  and  some  of  the  fair 
promenaders  in  his  famous  Vauxhall  Gardens.  Rowlandson's  individual 
style  and  the  trenchant  satire  of  his  caricatures  obscure  this  lighter 
side  of  his  art,  but  had  he  not  elected  to  become  the  most  popular 
satirist  of  his  period,  he  might  have  left  us  drawings  which  would  have 
established  him  as  the  Georgian  Wenceslaus  Hollar.  Even  in  some  of 
his  satires  he  occasionally  introduces  a  fair  feminine  subject,  as  in  the 
Enraged  Husband,  and  also  the  Extravagant  Wife. 

Not  illustrated  here,  because  of  their  familiarity,  are  the  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  work  of  Valentine  Green  and  John 
Raphael  Smith  in  the  French  Collection.  Green's  mezzotints  of 
some  of  the  lull-let igt  h  port  raits  of  Kevin  dels  have  undoubtedly 
spread  the  fame  of  that  artist,  and  Green  himself  has  benefited 
by  the  choice  of  these  important  subjects.  His  brilliant  style 
is  at  times  somewhat  cold,  but  having  these  beauties  to  por- 
tray, this  quality  is  somewhat  softened.  His  portrait  of  the  fair 
young  Lady  Elizabeth  Compton  portrays  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Northampton  who  married  Lord  George  Cavendish  in  1782, 
and  is  one  of  a  group  including  Jane,  Countess  of  Harrington,  and 
Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland.  The  subject  of  the  last  was 
known  as  the  'beautiful  duchess,'  and  Reynolds  painted  her  por- 
trait four  times. 

Thomas  Watson,  1750(?)-I78i,  is  represented  by  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  the  Lady  Bamfylde,  after  Reynolds,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  limited  number  of  excellent  works  after 
that  painter  which  this  engraver  produced  in  his  short  lifetime. 
He  died  at  a  little  over  the  age  of  thirty. 

John  Jones,  about  1745-97,  is  at  ms  °est  m  his  works 
after  Romney,  an  example  being  the  Mrs.  Davenport,  the  famous 
canvas  which  made  an  auction-room  sensation  several  years 
ago  and  has  found  a  permanent  place  in  the  National  Gallery  of 

.  -I  f.ll  (  l>     1st   SIAlh,  5  ', 

1  x  1  1 1  k  i.i-.i  iK'. 1  M  t'BBS       Art,  Washington,  U.L.. 
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The  Irish  engraver,  James  Watson,  who  is  not  related  to 
the  English  artist.  Thomas  Watson  mentioned  above,  is  the 
author  of  the  print  Lucinda,  a  portrait  of  Miss  Moore,  in  the 
Cincinnati  collection,  which  is  unusual  in  representing  a 
French  subject,  after  Pierre  Falconet,  as  the  majority  of 
the  engravings  of  the  time  were  based  on  British  paintings, 
and,  as  a  rule,  Watson's  work  was  no  exception,  for  some  of 
his  best-known  plates,  such  as  the  Dr.  Johnson,  were  after 
Reynolds.  Watson's  work  is  distinguished  by  its  delicacy  and 
refinement,  qualities  which  make  him  a  sympathetic  inter- 
preter of  a  French  painter. 

James  Walker's  Lady  Labi  llu  Hamilton  shows  Romney*s  por- 
trait of  a  daughter  <  if  the  Karl  c  >f  But  ban.  Walker,  as  a  pupil  of 
the  accomplished  (raftsman.  Valentine  <  been.  a<  hievesdepth 
of  tone,  has  a  fine  spatial  sense,  and,  although  using  a  medium 
which  denies  hard  outlines,  creates  depth  "I  form.  He  was 
for  a  time  an  engraver  to  the  Empress  (  lather  ine  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  name  of  John  Raphael  Smith  is  perhaps  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  art  of  mezzotint  in  England  than  any 
other  single  artist,  even  though  he  had  a  host  of  rivals,  many 
of  whom  were  extremeK  brilliant.  He  has  been  described  as 
an  unusual  person  in  every  sense;  an  artist  of  a  great  talent, 
a  roue,  a  model  of  industry  and  an  exploiter  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen,  to  follow  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau's  description  of  him 
in  her  book  on  his  two  pupils,  William  and  James  Ward.  As 
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the  son  of  a  painter.  Thomas  Smith  ol  Derby,  he  inherited  consider- 
able talent  as  a  draughtsman,  an  ability  not  all  engravers  possessed. 
Many  of  his  original  designs  were  his  most  successful,  and  give  us 
an  animated  view  of  Georgian  society.  Among  these  is  the  well-known 
Promenade  at  Cailisle  Home,  which  is  in  the  French  Collection.*  In  it 
he  has  introduc  ed  a  self-portrait  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
brilliance  of  his  work  in  portraiture  is  seen  in  two  engravings  after 
Reynolds.  One  is  the  port  t  ait  of  Mrs.  (  iarnai  .  u  hose  husband.  Brigadier- 
( ieneral  John  (  !arna<  .  became  limn  >us  through  his  ac  I  i  \  hies  in  India, 
and  the  other,  of  the  handsome,  young  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton, 
who  while  serving  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War  gained  a  re- 
putation for  bravery.  He  is  remembered  in  Virginia  for  the  sabre 
marks  which  he  cut  into  the  staircase  at  the  historic  old  mansion  of 
Carter's  Grove,  when,  at  some  festivity,  he  rode  his  horse  into  the 
hall  of  the  house  and  up  the  stairs. 

The  two  best  pupils  of  John  Raphael  Smith  were  William  and 
James  Ward,  whose  pleasing  pair  of  mezzotints,  Summer  and  Winter,  is 
illustrated  here.  They  were  done  by  William  Ward  after  the  designs 
of  his  younger  brother.  While  James  Ward  is  best  known  for  his  animal 
subjects,  he  could  when  he  <  hose  equal  am  ol  his  contemporaries  in 
producing  those  pleasing  symbolical  figures  which  give  the  artist  an 
opportunity  to  portray  a  young  and  charming  woman.  While  the 
sw  eetness  and  serenity  of  sue  h  subjects  for  the  air  of  hardship  on  the 
part  of  Winter  isquite  unconvincing  are  inc  i  mgru<  his  w  hen  one  thinks 
of  Mrs.  Frankau's  description  of  the  ill-tempered,  complain ,,  ^  James 
Ward,  he  could  equal  his  contemporaries  in  any  field  he  elected.  The 
story  of  James  Ward  is  that  of  a  continually  disappointed  man.  who 
was  never  content  with  what  was  offered  him  as  recognition,  and 
ended  his  days  in  neglect,  while  accepting  the  charity  of  the  Academy 
which  he  had  so  often  reviled.  Yet  his  best  w <>i  k  w as  , m  ee< lin<d\  <M«,d, 
and  while  an  artist's  contemporaries  are  apt  to  remember  only  his 
latest  work,  time  sifts  out  the  best  and  lets  the  rest  go.  For  that  reason 
]. inns  W  .11 1 1  is  givi  n  .1  high  .iml  sei  ure  plate  in  I  he  annals  ol  British 
art-.  His  engravings,  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  his  industrious 
older  brother,  are  of  higher  quality,  but  the  work  of  William  Ward  in 
itself  is  a  very  fair  picture  of  the  range,  scope  and  general  high  level 
of  excellence  of  the  graphic  arts  of  England  of  his  period.  William 
had  been  apprenticed  to  John  Raphael  Smith  and  had  finished  his 
apprentii  eship  about  the  time  the  younger  brother's  career  was  to  be 
decided.  Unlike  so  many  artists.  James  did  not  have  the  inner  con- 
viction that  he  was  to  become  an  artist.  He  seems  to  have  taken  up 

*  Another  version  of  this  subject  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum, 
London. 
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the  career  entirely  for  practical  reasons,  and  to  have  discovered, 
almost  by  accident,  on  a  visit  of  Fuseli  to  the  Smith  studio,  that  he 
had  the  ability  to  draw.  He  had,  however,  the  artistic  temperament, 
and  the  egotism  with  which  artists  are  often  endowed,  both  qualities 
lacking  in  his  admirable  brother.  The  friendship  of  the  brothers  with 
George  Morland  resulted  in  a  double  marriage:  William  Ward  mar- 
ried Morland's  sister,  and  Morland  married  the  sister  of  the  Wards. 
The  two  ladies  were  unusually  fair  and  often  served  as  models  for  the 
artists  of  the  family.  They  may  have  been  portrayed  in  the  pair 
illustrated. 

Another  artist  in  the  French  Collection  is  Henry  Meyer,  whose 
mezzotint  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  Nature,  after  Romney,  has  the  richness 
of  tone  associated  with  Romney's  work.  Bartolozzi,  the  earliest  prac- 
titioner of  stipple  in  England,  is  seen  in  the  incomparable  Miss  Farren 
of  Lawrence.  The  original  of  this  great  masterpiece  has  also  found  its 
w  ay  to  America,  where  it  became  one  of  the  important  subjects  in  the 
Harkness  Collection.  Bartolozzi,  born  in  Florence,  had  much  through 
his  Italian  heritage,  and  while  the  dotted  manner  was  coming  into 
evidence  in  other  places  on  the  Continent,  it  was  rightly  a  countryman 
of  Campagnola  who  developed  this  style  in  its  eighteenth-century 
phase.  There  were  also  other  Italians  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  who  introduced  dotted  work  into  their  plates,  and  their 
style  may  be  regarded  as  the  antecedent  of  the  stipple  method  as  used 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  which  a  special,  curved  graver  is  used. 
Stipple  was  developed  in  England  as  an  expression  of  English  taste, 
even  though  other  engravers  than  Bartolozzi  who  practised  it  there 
were  of  Italian  birth.  Bartolozzi  came  to  England  in  1746.  at  the 


invitation  of  Dalton,  the  librarian  to  George  III.  and  the  work  which 
he  produced  there  was  either  in  the  crayon  process,  which  had 
flourished  for  some  time  in  France,  or  in  stipple.  In  all  of  these  methods, 
mezzotint,  stipple  and  crayon,  the  Eighteenth  Century  saw  a  large 
number  of  ex<  ellent  art  ist s  producing  works  which  are  fine  in  colour, 
delightful  in  charm,  and  so  expressive  of  the  social  background  of 
their  period  that  prints  which  were  intended  only  to  please  and  to 
serve  as  decorations  have  become  historical  documents  of  the  Georgian 
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NEW  GALLERIES  FOR  S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

SJ.  SHRUBSOLE,  formerly  of  19-21  West  57th  Street,  New 
.  York,  dealers  in  old  English  silver  and  Sheffield  plate  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  have  removed  to  a  new  home  at  46  West  56th  Street, 
New  York  19,  following  a  fire  in  the  former  establishment.  The 
fire,  which  ran  through  the  entire  building  last  April,  destroyed  all 
of  the  gallery  furnishings,  but  the  collection  of  silver  came  through 
the  disaster  safely,  being  preserved  in  a  vault.  An  extensive  collection 
of  fine  old  English  silver  is  now  on  view  in  the  new  gallery. 
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A  Ritual  Lung  used  on  the  Altar  to  Heaven  during  the  Ritual  Sacrifice  proffered  to  the  Rain  God. 
Formerly  in  the  F.  Langweil  Collection,  The  Marie  Louise  Paterson  Collection,  The  Mrs.  Georg  Vetlesen 
Collection.  Illustrated  in  the  YcUesen  ( latalogue  Vol.  1,  Page  i;}f>;  The  Catalogue  of  Rare  Chinese  Jade 
Carvings  Page  4;  One  Hundred  and  One  Famous  Chinese  Jades  Plate  No.  1  7 ;  Voices  from  The  Flowery 
Kingdom  Plate  No.  LXXYIII.  This  Specimen  is  fashioned  in  a  Nephrite  taken  from  the  waters  of  the 
Kara  Ussu  River. 
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Will  feature  articles  supplied  by  our  AMERICAN 
EDITOR,  with  many  fine  illustrations  of  the  in- 
teriors, exteriors  and  gardens  of  the  following 
American  Houses  :- 

SCHUYLER  MANSION,  Albany.  NW  York 
MORRIS  -  JUMEL  MANSION,  New  York 
KENMORE  MANSION,  Fredericksburg 
THE  SATTERWHITE   COLLECTION   AT  THE 
SPEED    MUSEUM— Gothic   and  Renaissance  Art 


THE  MORRIS-JUMEL  MANSION  -  Hot 


on  BRITISH  HISTORICAL  HOUSES  open  to  public  view,  published  in  the  1951 
o  popular  with  readers  that  it  has  been  decided  to  include  a  further  EIGHT  in  the  1952  edition 
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FLOURISHING  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


CHAPPELL  &  MATTHE1 


fhiteladies  Rd.,  Bristol,  8 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


View  of  Dresden    65"  x  38"    B.  Bellotto 


OLD  MASTERS 
AMERICAN  PAINTING 
FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 
CONTEMPORARY  PAINTING 
PRINTS 


FRAMING 


RESTORING 


LONDON 

14  Old  Bond  Street 


PARIS 

11  Rue  Des  Capucines 


14   EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


During  the  past  year  we  have  conducted  the 
largest  and  most  important  jewelry  sales  held 
in  this  country,  totaling  over  one  million 
dollars  for  the  1950-1951  season. 


HOUSE  of  DUVEEN 


INCORPORATED 

Important  Auction  Sales  of 
Precious  Stone  Jewelry 
Fine  Works  of  Art  <  Personal  Property 

MR.  CHARLES  J.  DUVEEN,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
firm,  supervises  all  activities  and  personally  conducts 
the  sales,  thus  assuring  the  prospective  consignor  sym- 
pathetic and  efficient  handling  of  his  property.  It  is  Mr. 
Duveen's  policy  that  all  proceedings  shall  he  conducted 
with  the  dignity,  courtesy  and  integrity  that  such  an 
important  mission  merits. 

The  fully  illustrated  and  bound  catalogues  of  each 
sale  are  mailed  to  over  three  thousand  leading  art 
dealers,  decorators  and  private  collectors. 


80th  STREET  &  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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French        m"{1+'e8  Polish 
decorative  Accessories 

JOSEPH IWE  HOWELL,  wc 


41  EAST  57th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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PARKE-RERNET 
GALLERIES -INC 

980  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  2] 


C^libhc  //Auction  cSaies  of  Ij~lv{ 
cQilerarv  &  0ilwr  (Personal 

C0rofieriy 

The  officers  and  staff  of  Parke-Bernet  Gal- 
leries have  conducted  virtually  every  important 
art  and  book  auction  held  in  America  during 
the  past  forty  years 

A  competent,  knowledgeable  staff  of  specialists 
versed  in  every  phase  of  public  auction  selling 
the  practice  of  describing  objects  catalogued 
fully  and  critically,  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  America  have  established 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
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HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN    •    LESLIE  A  HYAM 
AND  LOUIS  J.  MARION,  Vice-Presidents 
ANTHONY  N.  BADE,  Asst.  Vice-President 
MAX  BARTIIOLET,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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KENNEDY  &  Co. 

785  FIFTH  AVENUE      •      NEW  YORK  22 
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GENERAL  WASHINGTON 
arles  Pcale  Polk  1793.    Oil  on  canvas  23"  x 

FINE  PRINTS  FROM  THE  15th  CENTURY  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY.   AMERICANA  IS  OUR  SPECIALITY 
AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS  BEFORE  i860 
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17th  Century  Augsburg 

LARGE  SELECTION 
OF 

GEORGIAN  SILVER 
OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
VICTORIAN  PLATE 

Inquiries  Solicited 

PRILL  SILVER  Co.,  Inc. 

SILVERSMITHS  and  LM PORTERS 
53  West  56th  Street  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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WANTED! 


AND  FOR  SALE 


Robert  Abels 

wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models 
of  pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 


ROBERT   ABELS,   860   LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  INCORPORATED 
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Similar  Objects 
and  Estates 


Objets  d'Art 
Antique  Jewelry 
Paintings 


Original  Oil  Painting  of  Cooper's  Hawks 
Ex.  Coll.  Sen.  F.  C.  Walcott,  Mrs.  Morris  F.  Tyler.  Victor  M.  Tyler 


f  ametf  (Sraljam  &  ^>ous£,  3nc. 

514  iflabtson  3toenue,  J2eto  ©orb,  Jl». 

(Establiafjtb  1857 


r  J.  ■»  KLEJMAN  GALLERY 

ANTIQUES         PAINTINGS         WORKS  OF  ART 


8  WEST  56th  STREET  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 

OFF  5th  AVENUE  Tel:  PLAZA  7-3379 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONIST 
POST-IMPRESSIONIST 

Paintings 

Send  Photographs  and  full 
details  to  : 

ALBERT  DWEEN 

19  EAST  57th  STREET   •   NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 

Telephone:  MURRAY-HILL  8-6183 


17th  Century  Turkish  Riy 

BESHIR  GALLERIES 

RARE  RUGS  EASTERN  ART 

71  EAST  57th.  New  York  22 
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Cfjarles;  %  Winston  &  Co.,  line. 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

Distinctive  Htgiitmg  (Effects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  22 


m 


M.   R.  SCHWEITZER 

106  EAST  57th     Cable:  PICTART,  N.  Y.    NEW  YORK  22 


1 


ESTABLISHED  1916 

9  EAST  59th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  22.  NEW  YORK 
PLAZA  9-3113 


One  sj 
t/lmetiica  g  ^fieat 
tf/fti  and  crfntique 
(fluctim  flmeg 

Distinguished  for  its  public  sales 
of  art  furnishings 
from  many  of  the  most  important  estates, 
in  addition  to  dispersals 
of  outstanding  art 
and  literary  property. 

Announces 

PUBLIC  SALES  WEEKLY 
DURING  THE  ART  SEASON 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  lor 

APPRAISALS  and  INVENTORIES 

AUCTIONEERS  &  APPRAISERS 


>:ise»ise:iiS3iiK=iiK:iissiiss:iiK:ii=»ii=>s:iK 


KENDE 

GALLERIES,  INC. 

I  19  -  121  West  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY  19,  N  Y 


PLAZA  7-1248 


PUBLIC 
A  UVTMON  SA  LES 

WHERE  YOU  CAN  SELL  OR  PURCHASE  IN 
OPEN  COMPETITION,  FINE  ARTS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  IN  OUR  ATTRACTIVE 
GALLERIES  IN  THE  ART  CENTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

EXHIBITION  and  AUCTION 
SAL.ES  of 
PAINTINGS   •   PRINTS   •  BOOKS 
JEWELRY   •  PORCELAIN 
CHINA   •  FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS  AND 
OTHER  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

PAST  IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS  DISPERSED 
THROUGH  THE  KENDE  GALLERIES  : 
CORTLANDT  F.  BISHOP   -   OSCAR  BONDY 
HENRI  BENDEL    -   JULES  S.  BACHE 
MAJOR  BOWES   -    FRANK  G.  LOGAN 
DOROTHY  PAYNE  WHITNEY 
WALTER  P.  CHRYSLER,  JR.  -  F.  R.  STETTENHEIM 
AND  OTHERS 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF  SALES  MAILED  TO  YOU,  OR  RECEIVE  OUR 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   BY  SUBSCRIPTION  S5 

LET  OUR  COMPETENT  STAFF  OF  EXPERTS 
ADVISE  YOU  ON  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
DISPERSAL  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION  OF  ANY 
ART,  LITERARY  OR  PERSONAL  COLLECTION 


PORTRAITS,  Inc. 

PORTRAIT    CENTER     OF  AMERICA 


s  from  Photographs 

NEW  YORK 
Helen  Appleton  Read 


WILLIAM  J.  GALLIGAN 

INCORPORATED 


PRINTED  WALLPAPERS 


E  WILLIAM  J.  CALL1GAN 
OCUMENT  COLLECTION 


40  E.  49th  St.,  NEW  YORK  1 7.  N.Y. 


We  are  interested  in  purchasing  single  examples  or  \ 
collections  of  /8th  and  19th  century  documentary 


source  material  for  wallpaper  reproduce 


Dietitian  kHpH 

17th  nnh  1ftth  (f  mttnrt) 

•  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

•  PORCELAIN  •  SILVER 

•  PANELLED  ROOMS 

A  ARfHITFrTIIRfil  INTERIORS 

•  WORKS  OF  ART 

Vernay 


124  EAST  55th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


(   /  rvdenck      '  .    I  i 


Knttrawd  Steel  and 
Mercury  Gilt  Vise 
made  by  Hulot, 
pere,  for  Louis  XVI 


ictona 


154  East  55th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

MEMiSKR  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  ()!•'  DECORATORS 


AUCTION  GALLERIES 


Announces 
the  opening  of  America's 
newest  auction  gallery 
SEPTEMBER,  1951 

Located  in 
The  Stack  Building 
12-14  West  46th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Just  off  Fifth  Avenue 
The  Art  Center  of  the  World 

An  upper  and  lower  gallery  of  12,000  square  feet  devoted 
10   the   public   sale   of  antique   furniture,   paintings,  silver, 
porcelains,  jewelry,  objects  of  art.  coins,  stamps  and  liierart 
properties  of  estates  and  individuals 

All  Sales  Under  the 
Personal  Supervision  of 
JOSEPH  B.  STACK,  F.R.N.S. 
MORTON  STACK,  F.R.N.S. 

Important  collections  solicited  for  public  sale 

Expert  Appraisal  Service  for  Banks, 
Insurance  Companies,  Estates,  Museums 

Send  us  your  name,  address 
and  specialized  interests  for 
inclusion  on  our  mailing  list 


AUCTION   GALLERIES  f 

12-14  West  46th  Street  Cable  Address  "Stackoin"  1 

New  York  19,  N.Y.  New  York  f 
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ABBEY-WILLIAM'S 

125    EAST    57TH  STREET 
NEW    YORK    27,  N.Y. 
IMPORTERS  OF 
ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 
AND      DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 


English  finely  decorated  lacquer  break-front  bookcase  with  a  pull-out 
wnting  drawer,  exceptional  quality 
Height  90  ins.    Width  86  ins.    Depth  20  ins. 
One  of  many  pieces  on  view  in  our  showroom 


NOW 

I  Available 

1   4th  EDITION 

,|      516  pages 

HI  Nearly 

l|l     20,000  Names 

\      $  7.oo  post-free 

S  1 

MASTAP  | 

CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTORY  1 

AMERICAN 
|  ART&  ANTIQUE 
I  DEALERS 

The  National  Directory  of  the  Art  trade 

THOROUGHLY  CLASSIFIED  UNDER: 

ART— Paintings:  Old  Masters,  French,  American,  Con- 
temporary, etc.    Oriental  Art.    Prints.  Reproductions. 
ANTIQUES— Americana,  Silver,  Coins,  Curios,  etc. 
Interior  Decorators,  Gift  Shops,  and  kindred  trades. 
ART  MUSEUMS— Complete  lists  for  the  U.S.A., Canada, 
Mexico,  Belgium,  the  British  Isles,  France,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland.  (2035  museums  with  name  of 
director  or  curator.) 

PAINTINGS— AUCTION  PRICES— Junel946/Junel950. 
260  Display  Advertisements  from  leading  firms  in  the  Art  field 
M  AST  Al  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc.,  104  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  22 
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A  rare  William  and  Mary  Chest  on  stand  in  Yew-wood.  49$  ins.  high 


GEORGIAN  SILVER  TANKARDS 
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CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


Made  at  The  Hague  in  the  year  1706,  by  Jacobus  Van  den  Hegge.    Capacity:  |  pint 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 


96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Note.— Telephone  No.  is  now  TRAFALGAR  3578 


(Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street) 


blcs:  DATEMARK,  LONDON 


FINE  PRINTS  •  RARE  BOOKS 


ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:   HOLBORN  3936  Cables:   PHIZ,  LONDON 


DU  VEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  .  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


18    East    79th    Street,    New    York    21,  N.Y. 

PURCHASERS   OF   FINE  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Correspondents:  DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Ltd.,  301,  Grand  Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2 


CRAFTSMANSHIP  I  SERVICE . 


When  placing  your  contracts  within  the  Building  Industry,  you  will  wish 
to  receive  that  precious  blend  of  Craftsmanship,  Service  and  Efficiency, 
which  creates  lasting  value.  We  base  our  ideas  on  the  craftsmanship  of 
the  past  with  the  efficiency  of  the  present,  and  can  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  our  experience.  We  really  ENJOY  giving  advice  of  such  a  service  as 
ours  and  it  has  often  been  our  pleasure  to  be  entrusted  with  most 
important  commissions. 

@LT1S?  ULLV 

AND    COMPANY  LIMITED 

ECORATORS/!^^^,      (^n/k^e/  ENGINEERS 

UJESTminSTER 

ST.  ANN'S  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.I. 


GEORGE  I  SILVER  PORRINGER 
By  Nathaniel  Locke.  Date  1714. 

4|*  diameter.  Weight  5  ozs.  18dwts. 

JAMES  I  SILVER  BEAKER 
Date  1618 
b.r  high.  Weight  9  ozs.  I  dw:. 

CHARLES  II  SILVER  TANKARD 
Date  1673 
6"  high.       We,ght  30  ozs.  3  dw.s. 


TESSIERS 

LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 

26  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessieritc.  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone:  Mayfair  0458 


OLD   CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Porcelain  jar  decorated  in  wu  ts'ai  ( c  colour) 
enamels  *with  carp  swimming  amongst  water 
weeds  and  aquatic  plants.  Height  9!  inches. 
Six  character  mark  and  period  of  Chia  Ching. 
(A.D.\c22-\cc6). 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  " Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London "     Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd. 

of  CHELTENHAM 


Visit  the  centre  of  the  Cotswolds 
and  see  our  interesting  collection  of  :- 


JADE  &  IVORY 
FIGURES 


OBJETS 
d'ART 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


VICTORIAN 
JEWELLERY 


PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM 

Telephone:  2821 
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M.  BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


'  GULL  SHOOTING,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,"  by  G.  Morland,  R.A.   Signed.   Camas  33.1     441  inches 


I  always  have  on  Exhibition  a  large  and  comprehensive  selection  of  Landscapes  ■  Views  of  Old  London  and  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain 
Shipping  •  Sporting  ■  Conversational  and  Narrative  ■  Portraits  and  Fine  Flower  Paintings  of  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries  which  I  cordially 
invite  you  to  inspect  without  obligation.      A  brochure  illustrating  50  examples  by  different  artists  will  be  sent  post  free  on  request 


Fine  English  Furniture  .  .  . 


A  very  fine  small  William  ami  Alary  walnut  bachelor  s  chest  on 
S±  bracktt  feet;  the  top  and  draw,  r  fronts  crossb.ind.d  with  herring- 
bone inlay.  Circa  1700.   Height  2  ft.  7  in.    Width  2  //.  6  in. 
Depth  i  ft.  1  111.   Price  £235.0.0. 

.  in  early  Impish  needlework  paml  of  rich  colourings,  signed 
"  l:/i~ab,ih  Bindon^  lpnl  \-jth,  1745."  Height  3  //.  ii  in. 
Width  2  ft.  4  in.  Price  £195.0.0. 

GREGORY  &  CO.  <  LTD. 

27  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.l 
Ustciblished  1823.  Tel:  Mayfciir  2608 '9 'o 


HENRY  SPENCER 

==s=e  &  SONS  s===a= 

Harrj  A.  Spencer,  K.A.I.,  ErieC.  Spencer,  M.B.E..M. A. (Cantab), 
1  I!  IC  S..  F.A.I.       Bupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I.) 

of  RETFORD,  NottinShamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts 
Norfolk  Chancers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts 

Telephone:  2654 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 

5  5  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD        1     8  10  Bridgs  Street 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC    J        NEW  YORK 
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^:  1 3 0  .R e g e nt  St r eet ,  London,  W. i 8 


(  Members  of  The  BHc 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 

,  Ltd.) 


QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,    READING,  BERKSHIRE 

Established  1790  Telephone:  3724 


t)  (TW^*S  (T^t^i)  (T^iC^I  SW^i  (TW^)  (TV»<fJ  (TW^T)  (T^Hf^T)  (T^y»^7)  (TVW^t)  (T^y»^I)  5W^)  (TW^)  G 
JUST  PUBLISHED  —  Catalogue  No.  207 

FINE  BINDINGS 

/rom  the 

SIXTEENTH  to  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES 

with  n  sup], lenient  of 

MODERN   FRENCH  BOOKS 

in  SUPERB  BINDINGS  by 

LORTIC  •  CHAMBOLLE-DURU  *  MEUNIER 
DAVID   •   CUZIN,  etc.,  etc. 

with  78  illustrations      •      72  pages      •      136  items 

5  s. 

CHAS.  J.  SAWYER,  LTD. 

12-13   GRAFTON   STREET,  BOND   STREET,   LONDON,  W.i 


5  <l^fy^J)  <t*Wb*^J)  (L^X^S  <Z^Wi±J)  C^3fc^2  CJ^^ij)  (L^X^O  d^W^»2>  <L^0fc^J>  C^W^5>  (Li^^J)  c 


F.  SIMONINI  (Parma  1689-1753  Venice) 


Canvas:  2H"  X  34£" 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31   BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 


5 


5 


FIVE  Pairs  of  1st  quality  Derby  Figures.   Richly  coloured  and  Gilded.  Each  pair  in  Brilliant  Condition.   Marked  DUESBURY  in  Red 
No.  1.    The  Musicians.    Height  9J".  No.  2.    The  Mansion  House  Dwarfs.    7"  high. 

No.  3.    Boy  with  Dog.  Girl  Feeding  Cat.  7"  high.  No.  4.    Lady  with  Mandolin.  Gallant  with  Flute.  7"  high. 

No.  5.    Boy  reading.  Girl  with  Cat.  6i"  high. 


Xggl^  89 

Telephone  :  WEL.  7077 


lilar  examples  always  wanted. 


LORIES  LTD. 


WIGMORE   STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 

Telegrams  :  ANTIQUISTS,  WESDO   LONDON  Cables  :  LORIES,  LONDON 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


tOR.  BOOK.S 

LARGE  DEPT.  FOR  BOOKS  ON  ART  &  COLLECTING 

New,  secondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every 
subject.   Stock  oj  over  ]  million  volumes 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON.  W.<  .2 

Gerranl  5660  ( 16  lines  I  ★  Open  9-6  (inc.  Sals.) 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12  ROSE  STREET 


w  i 


HOLMES 

29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  only  address)  Telephone:  REGENT  1  396 


A  pair  of  Fine  Old  Sheffield  Plate  tea  trays,  circa  1815.   Length  24"  excluding  handles 
From  the  Collection  oj  II"  Royal  Highne    The  Princess  Royal 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGL1   PIECES  rRADl  ENQUIRIES 

H        I  PI  R(  HAS!  \)  WWW  I) 


"""""  "'  A  HOOK  ON  HAl  L-MARKS 


A  fine  mahogany  Hepplewhite  writing  desk 
3  ft.  wide,  with  unusual  cylinder  shaped  fall. 


HARRODS 


Frankenthal  porcelain  Group  of  Peasant  Musicians, 

in  fine  condition. 
Width  of  the  base  7|  ins.  Height  9  ins. 


DELONOSNE  &  SON  LTD. 

(Members  of  The  Rritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

©lb  Cnglisrt)  anb 
3frisrt)  (glass 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


CITY  OF  NOTTINGHAM 


f  LADY  HIND,  dect 


THE  ELMS,  NEWCASTLE  CIRCUS,  THE  PARK, 
NOTTINGHAM 


hold  an  important  SALE  BY  AUCTION 


T.  NEALE  &  SON  of  Nottingham  have  received  instructions  t 
at  the  Residence  as  abov 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  &  THURSDAY,  6th,  7th  and  8th  NOVEMBER,  195 1 
commencing  at  11  o'clock  each  day 

the  whole  of  the  Valuable 
FURNISHING  CONTENTS  OF  THE  RESIDENCE 

comprising  fine  examples  of  QUEEN  ANNE,  CHIPPENDALE,  HEPPLEWHITE,  SHERATON  and  REGENCY  PERIOD 
Furniture.    Choice  FRENCH  FURNITURE  including  .1  PAIR  OF  KINGW  OOD  LAMP  STANDS,  KINGWOOD  COMMODE, 
A  PAIR  OF  MAGNIFICENT  LOUIS  XV  WRITING  TABLES,  AN  OLD  FRENCH  COMMODE  IN  COLOURED  BUHL, 
CARVED  WOOD  AND  GILT  FRENCH  DRAWING  ROOM  FURNITURE  IN  THE  LOUIS  XV  and  XVI  STYLE. 
I  ine  \\  11.1.1  \M  and  M  \RV  21-d..v  GR  \NDF  \THER  CLOCK  in  rare  Marqueterie  case,  by  Charles  Gretton 
EARLY  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN,  COLLECTION  OF  ORIENTAL  CHINA,  an  extensive  and 
\  A  1. 1   \BLI  GOI  l.l.cnON  ()1  EARLY  ENGLISH  SUA  ER  comprising  AN  VAX/.  ABI  Tl  1  AN  CI  I  ALICE,  A  SET  OF  FOUR 
QUEEN  ANNE  T.VT.R  HOLDERS  DATE  D  1704,  AN  EARLY  GEORGIAN  CENTRE  PIECE,  A  J  AMES  II  TW  O-HAND- 
LED PORRINGER,  PAIR  OF  STRAPWORK  SALT  CELLARS  1729,  A  GEORGE  I  PORRINGER,  SET  OF  THREE 

GEORGE  II  COMMODE-SHAPED  TEA  CADDIES,  EARLY  SEAL  TOP  SPOONS. 
\  M  \GN1:  K.LNT  CASKET  OF  JEWELS  comprising  AN  ELEGANT  DIAMOND  TIARA,  VERY  FINE  GOSSAMER 
PLVI'INI  M  &  DIWIOM)  BKOO   II.  (HOKE  i)l\MOND,Y  EM  I  RALD  PF.ND  \NT,  SUPERB  TWIN  STONE  DIA- 
MOND KING.  -     ,:,.s.  TWO  M  \G\II  K.I  NT  PI  \1<I.  Nl -CKLACI  :S,  FINE.  Ql  \LITY  SINGLE  STONE  DIAMOND 

RING,  CLUSTER  &  SAPPHIRE.  EARDROPS  and  other  super  quality  ornaments  of  the  Person. 
EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA  embracing  old  ROCKINGHAM  and  MINTON  TEA  SERVICES, 

MIN  ION  SPECIMEN  V  \S1  S,  FINE  QL'  \I.1TY  sEYRI  S  V  \SES,  CABINET  CUPS  and  SAUCERS. 
A  COLLECT.ON  OF  EARLY  OIL  PAINTINGS  and  WATER  COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  including  examples  bv  MARC 
GEERHADTS,  BIRKETT  FOSTER. 
ENGLISH  AND  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS.    A  LIBRARY  OF  BOOKS  and  OTHER  EFFECTS. 
ON  VIEW  at  the  residence  as  follows:— 
Private  View  by  Card  only  to  admit  tiro  persons  TUESDAY,  30/A  October,  1951.       Public  View  Admission  by  Catalogue  only  Wednesday, 
3 1  st  (ktolxr,  Thursday  ami  l-riday,  \st  and  2nd  Xorember. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  (price  2/6)  may  be  had  from  the  Auctioneers.  Milton  St.,  Nottingham. 
'Tel.  Nos.  40970,  44167,  46061,  5  lines) 
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Bi'  appointment.     Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telephone  :  Mayfatr  4527  and  8926 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


MAGNIFICENT  SET  OF  FOURTEEN 
EORGE  II  CARVED  MAHOGANY 
INING  ROOM  CHAIRS.  Circa  1750 

FORMERLY  AT  RLFFORD  ABBEY 

ffiSE   MOST    RARE    CHAIRS    ARE  EXAMPLES 
I  THE  HIGH  SKILL  OF  THE  CRAFTSMEN  OF 
THE  PERIOD 


n  invitation  to  look  round  their  extensive  galleries 
extended  to  all  those  interested  in  Antiques 


LEONARD 
WYBIIRD 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
OF  THE 
17th  AND  18th  CENTURIES 

REPAIRS  &  RESTORATIONS 

73,  SLOANE  AVENUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE: 
KENSINGTON  7201 


A  nne  Jacobean  enclosed  oak  dre 


THE  CONNOISSEU 


Will 


CARPETS    OF  DISTINCTION 

A     BOOK     FOR    THE  CONNOISSEUR 

BY 

JAMES  TEMPLETON  &   CO.  LTD. 

A  SUPERLATIVE  EXAMPLE 
OF  THE  PRINTERS  ART,  THIS 
SUMPTUOUS  BOOK  CONTAINS 
MORE  THAN  FIFTY  LARGE 
COLOURED  PLATES  WITH 
INFORMATIVE  ARTICLES  ON 
DESIGN    AND  MANUFACTURE. 

TVess  Comments 

1  Not  only  a  classic  of  carpet  history  but  what  will  almost  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  modern  printing  and  book 
production' — lurniture  Record 

•  One  of  the  de  luxe  volumes  of  the  year  '—World's  Press  Sens 

CAN    BF    HAD     PRICE    X  j  -  3s.  FROM 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE  LTD.  m  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  W.C.2 
F.    LEWIS,     PUBLISHERS     LTD.     LEIGH-on-SEA,  ESSEX 

or    from     JAMES    TEMPLETON    &    CO.    LTD.    TEMPLETON    ST.  GLASGOW 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  186S 


Louis  XV  Kingwood  and  Tulipwood  Marquetry  Commode  with  green  marble  top  and  gilt  ormolu  mounts 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and  Continental  works  of  Art,  recog- 
nized as  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegram.:  Artisorme,  Westcent,  London 
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FOR  SALE 

A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION 

of 

TIBETAN  and  CHINESE 
CURIOS    and  ANTIQUITIES 

The  collection  of  Dr.  Revell 
Sinclair  of  Bournemouth, 
formed  during  his  stay  in 
Tibet.  The  collection  is  for 
sale  as  a  whole  or  in  parts. 

The  following  is  a  brief 
inventory,  photographs  and 
further  particulars  will  be 
gladly  supplied  on  request. 


Tibetan  Antiques 

Tibetan  carved  and  painted  wooden  altar — dragon  and 
flower  designs.  6  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  Partly  damaged  owing  to 
age  and  transit. 

Thirty-eight  Tibetan  I  hankas  (religious  sen  >U-paintings 
in  silk  surrounds).  Includes  four  sets  of  very  ancient,  exqui- 
sitely detailed  Thankas  consisting  ol  eleven  in  one  set  and  five 
in  each  of  the  remaining  three.  These  were  obtained  with 
great  difficulty  from  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
monasteries  in  Tibet  and  are  several  hundred  years  old. 
There  are  nine  single  Thankas,  mostly  ancient  and  a  few 
relatively  modern,  including  the  famous  'Wheel  of  Life'; 
there  are  three  anatomical  Thankas  and  one  depicting  mid- 
wifery obtained  from  the  medical  college  in  Lhasa. 

Solid  heavy  green  jade  'headless  Buddha.'  believed  muti- 
lated in  time  of  sixth  Dalai  Lama,  circa  167(1. 

The  late  Panchen  (Tashi)  Kama's  porridge  bowl  a  highly 
prized  article  to  a  Buddhist ! 

A  'one  hundred  Buddha'  screen,  believed  to  be  covered  in 
gold  leaf. 

Five  ancient  carved  wooden  covers  for  religious  monastery 
Two  9-ft.  copper  monastery  trumpets;  two  small  trumpets 

Ancient  embossed  silver,  copper,  brass,  cloisonne,  and 
silver  and  copper  kettles,  teapots  and  jugs. 

Silver  prayer  wheel,  prayer  (puja)  sets,  butter  lamps,  brass 
and  copper  images  from  monasteries,  silver  charm  boxes,  etc. 

Several  jade  tea  cups  with  embossed  silver  stand  and  lids. 

Tibetan  copper  bow  ls,  fruit  dishes,  jugs  and  silver  chang 
bowls. 

Numerous  other  pieces,  including  carved  and  painted 
wooden  animal  heads  used  by  monks  in  monastery  dances; 
mantles  and  other  Tibetan  hats,  robes,  starves  and  boots,  et. 


Chinese 

A  carved  rosewood  screen  with  Chinese  painting  on  a 
porcelain  plaque  inset. 

Two  Chien  Lung  china  vases,  circa  1736-95. 

One  Chia  (  'hing  china  teapot  ,,|  interlacing  design,  inei 
1796-1820. 

One  large,  handsome  (  '.hinese  circular  dining  table,  richly 
lacquered  in  royal  blue,  base  with  coloured  designs,  with 
heavy  carved  lacquered  dragon  head  legs  and  claw  feet. 

Set  of  13  ancient  Chinese  silver  images  with  exquisite 
coloured  enamel  overlay. 

Two  heavy  embossed  sliver  I 'hinese  teapots  over  _'(>(• 
years  old. 

(>  ft.  by  t  ft.  carved  rosewood  Chinese  cabinet -cupboard 

Bhutanese 

Bhutanese  Maharajah's  robes,  etc.,  including  heavy 
ceremonial  sword  in  solid  silver  scabbard,  and  dagger  in 
Silver  shark  skm  scabbard. 

Numerous  other  pieces  of  Oriental  art  and  craftsmanship. 


Please  address  all  enquiries  to  : 

Doctor  Revell  Sinclair, 
10,  Queens  Park  West  Drive, 
Bournemouth 
Telephone:  Boscombe  34134 


Two  Ancient  carved  Chinese  Silver  Teapots.     The  Solid  Green  Jade  headless  Buddha,  C.1670. 


Set  of  13  Chinese  Silver  Images  with  overlaid  enamel.  A  beautiful  collection. 


Chinese  Porcelain  Teapot.  Chia  Chmg  Period.  Circa  1796-1820.  Two  Vases  of  Chien  Lung  Period 
Circa  1 736-1 7*»5.   Left:  Red  Dragon  on  a  white  bachnn.und.    Right:  Blue  background,  varied 


Ancient  Tibctan  S,  ,,.//  painting  <n  Chmce  Silk  Sui  round—  ailed  "  Ihankas  ".  77,cs' 

of  a  "set  "  of  eleven  deputing  the  16  disciples  with  the  centre  one  oj  Buddha. 


WM.  BRUFORD  &  SOX  LTD. 


i;\STH0lH\>:  AVI)  LXETER 


(Sl.eaLlhan 
(  Uu,  and  <&ale» 
&xtUr  c.  1ST 5 

goln  gom 
OLA*  71  incL, 


5  CENTRAL  STATION  BLDGS. 


60-62  TERMINUS  RD. 
EASTBOURNE 


DUITS 


Collectors  and  Connoisseurs  of  17th 
Century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Paintings 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our 
Galjery,  where  our  collection  of 
important  works  by  the  great  masters 
and  select  examples  of  the  lesser  artists 
may  be  seen 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and 
Probate  undertaken 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


EET  BULLETS 

TAKE  CARE  OF  IT 

BULLENS  specialise  in  the  expert  handling  of 
furniture,  fine  art  and  antiques  when  packing 
and  dispatch  to  any  part  of  the  world  is  re- 
quired. You  are  safe  in  leaving  it  to  them,  both 
here  and  at  destination  point :  Bullens  have 
agents  throughout  the  world.  Telephone  the 
number  below,  or  cable  Bullanson,  London. 


FOR  EXPORT  PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 


Agents  in  America: 
W.  J.  Byrnes  &  Co.  Inc.,  25  Broadway.  NEW  YORK  4. 
D.  C  Andrews  &  Co.  Inc..  131  Slate  Street.  BOSTON. 
Gallacher  &  Ascher  &  Co.,  222  West  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc.,  113  Chestnut  Street,  PHILACELPHIA. 
H.  S.  Dorf  &  Co.  Inc.,  Wh.tney  Buildings,  NEW  ORLEANS. 
Harper,  Robinson  &  Co.  Inc.,  510  Battery  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Frank  P.  Dow  Co.  Inc.  354  South  Springs  Street,  LOS  ANGELES 


HAROLD  CASIMIR 

2the  ©lb  Jtletalrraft  g>l)op 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Deahrs'  Associai 


Finest    collection    of    ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METAL  It  ARE  in  the  Country 
Only  Address: 

194   BROMPTON   ROAD,   LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel:  KENsinglon  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 
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BOTIBOL 

Established  in  Hanway  Street 
over  50  years 

28  &  30  HANWAY  STREET, 
OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

(Back  of  FrascatiS) 


Telephone:  MUSEUM  5834 
Telegraphs  and  Cables: 
YELSTAN,  LONDON 


FINE  OLD 
FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE,  TAPESTRIES, 
NEEDLEWORK 
also 

ORIENTAL  and  EUROPEAN 
PORCELAIN 


W.  WILLIAMSON 

&  SONS 

F.  H.  BOYS 

jfurntture 


A  Mid-XVIllth  Century  Mahogany  Bureau  Bookcase 
Height  7  ft.  Width  3  ft.  5k  ins.   Depth  1  ft.  1 1  ins. 


Castle  House 
49  Quarry  Street 

GUILDFORD 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019  SURREY 


HOUSES    OF  QUALITY 


COALPORT 

1750-1951 

THE    FINEST   BONE  CHINA 
COALPORT  CHINA  LTD.,  STOKE-U PON-TRENT 


11  A  X  TED 


F.  W.  W  ATTS 

Canvas  size:— 15  x  19  inches 

Anyone  giving  information  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  above  painting  will 

It  E  W  A  It  l> 

OF  THIRTY  FIVE  POUNDS 

Box  No.  6811.  Connoisseur.  28.  Gmsvenor  Gdns..  London.  S.W.I 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  Kovember, 


HAVRE 

by 

E.  BOUDIN  1889 

Signed  and  dated 
Canvas  size  154  ins.  by  21  £  ins.    Framed  22i  ins.  by  2SA  ins. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIES 

2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telegrams:  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  Telephone:  Whitehall  4213 


LEONARD   KNIGHT  LTD. 


A  Regency  amboyna  wood 
circular  library  table,  with 
carved  rams'  beads  at  the  bases 
of  the  supports. 
Diameter  3  ft.  10  ins. 
Height     2  ft.    6  ins. 


89  PARK  LANE 
LONDON,  W.I 


THE  WILTON  GALLERY 


Whaling  Adam  Silo  (1674-1766) 

Exhibition  of 

SEASCAPES  &  DRAWINGS 

October  to  1st  December 

Prices  from  £10  to  £100 
2  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 

TUES  -SAT.  10-6  30  TEL.  SLO  1762 


Mvuvp  8c  ©rurp, 

40  Caton  ferrate, 
bonbon,  &.W.I 

Telephone:  SLOanc  2461 

appreciate  visits  from  Collectors 
of 

OLD  ENGLISH 
RESIST  LUSTREWARE 
AND 

STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERY 
(Groups  and  Figures 
Jugs  and  Mugs) 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
OF  DISTINCTION 


XXXIV 


43a  DUKE  STREET  &  13  RYDER  STREET,  ST.   JAMES'S.   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHhehnll  6068-9  Telegraphic  Iddress:  VEWPIC.  P/C<  V,  LOJVDOA 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING 
CO.  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

r,  3  &s  GRANTHAM  PLACE 
PARK  LANE  (Piccadilly  End) 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephones :  GROsvenor  3273  and  REGent  4345-6 
Cable  Address :  Equiparta,  Audley,  London 


Small  earh  \mctccnth-Centui\  mahogany  writing 
table   of  unusual    design    with    finished  back, 
wide   x   2i|"  deep   x  41"  high. 


CHARLES  E.  THORNTON 

THE  ADAMS  HOUSE,   PETERGATE,  YORK 

Telephone  :  York  3333 


THE  FINEST 
XVIII-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 
are  my  speciality 


Left  :  One  of  a  Pair  of  Large 
Famille  Rose  Cisterns 
carved  wood  and  gilt  stands 


Right :  A  Pair  of  Eighteenth-Century 
Cloissonne  Flamingoes 
Circa  1 760 


NOW  AT 

142  BROMPTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


TF.LEPHONE  :  HORSFORTH  2520 


antiquarian  Iborologist 


antique  Clocks  Wetted 


(5corgc^.1b.1butcbinson 

antique  Cloch  Specialist 

EXPERT  VALUATION  J  RESTORATIONS 


WINDY  LEA.  LEE  LANE, 
HORSFORTH  (near  Leeds) 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

FINE    ART  AUCTIONEERS 


Sales  of  Porcelain,  Pottery,  Objects  of  Art,  etc.,  are  held 
each  week  (Tuesday).      Entries  accepted  at  all  times 
Also  Silver.  Plate  and  Jewellery 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


(genuine  Antique 
fflu&tnm  -pete 


£*  SPANISH  JEWEL  CHEST 


INTERIOR  IVORY  AND 
GOLD  LEAF,  WITH 
NEST  OF  DR  WVhRS 

Can  be  seen  am  time    -  Offer 


WILLS 
"Hillcrest"  St.  Merryn 
Nr.  Padstow,  Cornwall 


RESTORATIONS 

BY 

RESTORERS  TO  THE  LEADING  MUSEUMS 

A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS,  EN  AM  ELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE-SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

II,  D'Arb!ay  Street,  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.l. 

Gerrard  3813 


CREMONft 

TOFFEE 


ORTNUM  &  MASON 


Here  are  some  practical 
and  decorative  Christmas 
presents   at  moderate 
prices.  Patch  Boxes  in  silver, 
enamel  and  semi -precious 
stones  from  2  gns.    A  Jewel 
Case  or  Cigarette  Box  made  from 
an  old  leather  bound  book  at  3  gns. 
Decorative  Jewellery — Chatelaines, 
Etuis,  Brooches,  from   35/-.  Papier 
Mache  Trays  mounted  on  Stands  to 
fold  up,  from  12  gns.    Many  varieties 
of  Clocks  at  sensible  prices ;  beautiful 
Cushions    in    old    Velvets,  Tapestries, 
Damasks    and    Satins    from    6  gns. 
Wastepaper    Baskets    and    Blotters  of 
antique   Flemish  Tapestry  and  Velvet 
Panels    from    9    gns;    and    a  wide 
selection  of  decorative  China  from 
an   Ashtray   to   a   Chelsea  Group. 


2  F.  TV  T      ft  n  A  n 


BIGGS 


of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  I 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


One  of  a  set  of  six 
Sheraton  Mahogany 
wheel  back  chairs 
inlaid  Satinwood 


George  III  silver 
beer  jug,  London 
1  766,  by  Jacob 
Marsh  (probably). 
Height  9J" 
Weight  39J  ozs. 


28,   30,   32,   HIGH   STREET,  MAIDENHEAD 

BERKSHIRE  TEL.  (3  LINES)  223,  963.  964 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


R.  F.  LOCK 


152  BR0MPT0N  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3. 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


SPECIALIST 
IN 

HOOK  CASES 


An  important  Cabochon  Ruby 
and  Diamond  Necklace 


We  offer  expert  advice 
free  on  the  buying,  selling 
and  valuation  of  fine  Jewels. 
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MAPLE 


HEPPLEWH1TE  MAHOGANY  TABLE 
2  OF  A  SET  OF  12  HEPPLEWHITE  MAHOGANY 


MAPLE   &  CO 


LTD  . 


TOTTENHAM    COURT  ROAD 

  PARIS     •     BUENOS  AIRES   


LONDON,  W.l 


Geo.  II  Set  of  three  Sugar  Vases  and  covers  with 
shaped  bodies,  gadroon  mounts  and  shell  applied 
ornamentation,  with  contemporary  Coats  of  Arms 

and  crests  on  the  covers,  and  three  ladles. 
London  hall-mark  for  1755.  Maker:  J.  Swift. 

Height  of  tallest :  81  ins.  Height  of  pair  :  7J  ins. 


Geo.  Ill  pair  "I  Candlesticks,  circular  bases:  the 
stems  formed  as  female  figures  each  holding  aloft 

a  candle  sconce. 
London  hall-mark  for  1802.  Maker:  J.  Parker. 

Height  over  all:  16  ins.       Diameter  at  base:  5}  ins. 


BURFITT 


{Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ALBEMARLE  STREET 
PICCADILLY 

LONDON,  W.i 

ihk-s    BURI  I  I  LIM.  I'lccy.  1  union  I  clephone   l<  I  (  ,  I  S  I  h 
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LOUIS  JOSEPH 

md  Clocks  JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS  Oriental  Rugs 

28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Opposite  Will  on  Place  SLOane  4192 


LONDON 

"  Manchester  Street.  \\ 

(iVear  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:    Welbeck  7107 


^'manheim' 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  Citv 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
SALT  -  GLAZE  STONEWARE 


All  the  charm  of  1 8th-Century  rural  England 
is  depicted  in  this  delightful  salt-glaze  dish. 

the  background,  and  an  elegant  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  with  their  dog  in  the 
foreground  of  the  scene.  The  painting  is 
in  brilliant  enamel  colours — pink,  green, 
blue,  yellow,  brown  and  black.  13|"x  II" 

Circa  1760 


OLD 

AND 
MODERN 
MASTERS 

SOLE    AGENTS  FOR 
FLOWER  PAINTINGS 
by 

HAROLD  CLAYTON 
<^> 


A.  SCHRODER 
Signed  panel  1 6  x  20  ii 


G.  M.  LOTINGA  Ltd.  SL  (Aa  ffJL 


Telephone:  MAYfair  3952 


57    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


I  HI-  CiiNNi  i 


JOHN  SPARKS ™ 

CIjinesiE  Work*  of  &rt 


128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,    W .  1 

GROsvenor  2265 


"South  African 
Sherry  for  me 
every  time 

So  I've  converted  you,  too,  then? 
You  certainly  have!    Do  you  remember  you  told 
me  to  look  specially  for  the  fine  South  African 
sherries.    Since  then  Vve  found  some  which  are 
just  exactly  to  my  taste. 

And  don't  you  find  them  easy  on  the  pocket,  too? 

That  means  something  these  days! 

Yes,  how  is  it  they  can  send  us  such  remarkably 

good  wines  at  such  a  reasonable  price? 

Well,  there  are  two  reasons :  that  amazing  climate 

of  theirs  at  the  Cape,  and  then  the  Preferential 

Duty. 

No  wonder  South  African  Sherry  is  becoming 
so  popular,  then. 

It  deserves  to  be.  Do  you  know  they've  been 
making  wine  in  South  Africa  for  nearly  300  years. 
With  all  that  experience  behind  them  and  the 
splendid  organization  they  have  now  built  up, 
they're  able  to  produce  the  very  highest  quality. 
Their  really  fine  wines  are  matured  for  many 
years  before  they're  shipped  to  this  country. 
/  suppose  we  can  now  say,  then,  that  South  Africa 
is  one  of  the  leading  wine  producing  countries? 
Well,  wouldn't  you  say  it  was,  from  the  taste  of 
this  sherry?    Let  me  fill  your  glass  !  " 


SOUTH  AFRICAN 
WINE  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 

(LONDON)  LIMITED 


lives  .  .  .  you  can  volunteer 
a  contribution  .... 


Help  them   to  carry  on   this  voluntary 
work    of    saving    lives    by    sending  a 
contribution — however  small 

ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFEBOAT  INSTITUTION 

42.  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,   LONDON,  S.W.I 
The  Duke  of  Montrose,  K.T.,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  V.D.,  Treosurer 
Col.  A.   D.   Burnett   Brown.   M.C.,  T.D.,   M.A.,  Secretary 


CONNOISSEUR 


01b  engltsrt)  filter 


TEA  POT 

Afternoon  Size 
MAKER  :  JOSEPH  CLARE 

Date:  George  I,  1716 


FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AT 
THE 

GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET       LONDON  W.I 


We  at  "112"  have  for  some  time  been  gradually  collecting  rare  and 
interesting  pieces  of  ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY,  and  now  these  most 
attractive  Jewels  are  on  display  in  our  Showrooms.  A  visit  of  inspection 
would  be  appreciated 


n,  -  Liu  fui 


Where  Connoisseurs  (Sjlec 


Within  a  few  paces  of  Christies'  famous  Sale  room  :  within  strolling  dis- 
tance of  West  End  Streets — the  haunts  of  Collectors 
A  first-class  hotel  of  quiet  distinction  Restaurant  and  Cocktail  Bar  with  separate  entrance  through  Blue  Ball 

JAMES'S     PLACE,     LONDON,     S.W.I  Yard,  St.  James's  Street 


■lephon. 


THE  ROYAL  NORFOLK  HOTEL,  Bogn 


M.O.B.  SWITZERLAND  "SPORT  HOTEL" 

SAANENMOESER  4,100  FEET 

'*  Where  the  sun  spends  the  winter  " 

Wintar  season:  December-April.  Good  spring  skiing  on  the 
Hornberg.  Numerous  runs.  Funi-sle/.  Ski  lift.  Own  ice-rink. 
Curling.  Sunny  hotel  terrace.  Orchestra.  Bar.  Skiing  school.  7 
minutes  by  car  from  Gstaad.   Summer  season:  end  of  June-Sept 


GENEVA    HOTEL    DU  RHONE 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland,  200  rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers. 
Private  telephone  in  every  room  and  evsry  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50  car  garage  •  French  Restaurant  •  Bar 
Coffee  Shop  •  Offices  for  guests  with  stenographic  service 
Meeting   and    banquet    rooms   for   small    and    large  parties 

Ample  parking  area    •    Large  sunny  terrace 
Manager:  R.  LENDI  Telegraph:  RHONOTEL 


SIERRE     •  SWITZERLAND 

SIMPLON  LINE 

HOTEL  CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

a  medieval  castle  with  modern  comfort 
A  distinguished  house  in  lovely  environment 

REASONABLE  RATES  FROSPECTUS  ON  DEMAND 


P.  H.  GlLLli\GHAM 

M.B.A.D  A.,  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 
Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

C  HERTSEY  STREET         "LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61<J52 


LOCARNO  •  SWITZERLAND 

CLINIC  VILLA  MONTANA 

Enjoy  your  recreation  on  Lago  Maggiore — spend  your 
holiday  in  beautiful  LOCARNO  under  the  eare  of  a 
qualified  medical  officer  —Dr.  Wehrli 

Rejuvenation  cures   with   oxygen   treatment.      Prospectus  on  demand 


|  ARTIST'S  STUDIO  FLAT  

LANSDOWNE  HOUSE,  HOLLAND  PARK,  W.11  ...  one  of  these 
renowned  flats  is  available.  Studio  34  x  20  x  20  .  Two  other  good 
rooms.  Modern  kitchen  and  bathroom.  Fourth  floor  with  lift.  Com- 
manding very  fine  views.  Parquet  and  wood  strip  floors.  In  perfect 
condition  throughout.  Rent  £400  p.a.  Rates  approx  £100  p.a.  No 
Premium.  Curtains,  etc.,  at  valuation  if  required. 

Apply  ACKROYD  &1SONS,  84  JERMYN  STREET,  S.W.1 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID 


 FOR   COINS   AND  MEDALS- 

especially  collections,  gold  and  ran-  silver  pieces. 
Seaby's  Monthly  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin, 
5/- per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I. 


RICHARD  SAUNDERS  === 

Antique  and  Modern  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs 
TAPESTRIES  &  EMBROIDERIES 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  in  London 
REWEAVING  &  REPAIRING 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 
CHELTENHAM 


C.  &  D.  O  DOMM.III  i: 


13    Victoria    Parade.    TORQUAY,  Devon 

TtUphone:  3567 


i  in.  <  i>NNoiNM:ri<,  x.a 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE    DEALERS,    JEWELLERS    AND  VALUERS 

SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS     AND     BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


GOLD  &  SILVER  REPLICAS 

OF  ANY  HISTORIC  ANTIQUES 
OSBORNE 

117,  GOWER  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


BERT  CROWTHER 

(SYON  LODGE)  LTD. 
Only  Address:  SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 


Svon  Lodge  is  next  door  to  Syon  Houst 


Telephone:  HOUNSLOW  2555 


GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


MANTELPIECES 


WROUGHT 
IRONWORKS 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


r  i  \  i  i.i  i :i) 

ROOMS 


WORKS  OF  ART 


A  very  fine  example  of  a  period  statuary  "  Adam  "  marble  m  ,nh-lPKve.  being  eon,  aye  ii 
shanc"  uhich  .s  rare.     The  quality  of  the  carving  it  would  be  impossible  to  better 
Width  of  shelf  5'  0".  Total  height  4'  4  . 


CAMBRIDGE  FROM  CASTLE  HILL 
1798 


PANORAMA  OF  THE  THAMES 
Published  in  1829 


CHEAM  SCHOOL 


EXHIBITION  OF  COLOURED  AQUATINT 
VIEWS,  BOOKS  AND  PANORAMAS 
BEGINNING  IN  NOVEMBER 


Illustrated  Catalogue  available  on  Request 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

PARK  HOUSE    •    RUTLAND  GATE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 


SPECIALITY 


CHANDELIERS  :  CANDELABRA  :  CANDLESTICKS  :  PAPERWEIGHTS 
GEORGIAN  DECANTERS  and  TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds  :  large 
collection   of   18th    CENTURY  DRINKING  GLASSES  of  all  periods. 


HIGH   PRICES  PAID 
FOR  FINE  QUALITY 
SPECIMENS  OF  ALL 
KINDS 


CECIL  DAVIS 


3  GROSVENOR  ST.,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I 


i3ircli        Gaudon  <=Htd. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  LTD.      ^    J  (J  ESTABLISHED  1790 


SPECIMEN 

TEAPOT 
GEORGE  II 
Dated  1736 
by 

F.  PARR 

Perfect 
condition 

Enquiries  welcomed. 

Collections  or 
single  pieces 
purchased. 


153  ^enckurck  Street,  eJlondon,  (^.(^.3 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Is 


HUNTERS    AND    GROOM   {Signed  and  dated  1825) 
b 

R,    B.  DAVIS 

Canvas  size  34|  x  44  inches 
Exhibited  tit  the  I  i  n /is  .  \rt  Gallery  1949 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephones :  Cables : 

Whitehall  3772  aW3252  Leggabros,  Piccy,  Lond 


Men  who  mean  Business  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


every  day 


J.  M.  PONTREMOLI 

11  SPRING  ST.,  PADDINGTON  W.2 


Telephone  :  Paddington  6664 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
•  Pontarpets,  Padd,  London  ' 


I  have  the  greatest  selection  of 

SAMARKANDS 
in  colourings  of  Gold,  Mauve, 
Pink,     Blue,     Grey,  Purple, 
Green  and  Coral 


PERSIAN  RUGS 

A  fine  collection  cf 

AUBUSSON  CARPETS 

NEEDLEWORK 

NEEDLEWORK  RUGS 
IN  LONDON 

EXPERT   CARPET  AND 
TAPESTRY  RESTORER 
AND  CLEANER 


Actual  Maker  of  ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK,  CARPETS  and  CHAIR  SEATS, 
of  which  I  have  a  very  large  collection.  Also  some  RARE  ANTIQUE  PIECES 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SDNS 

1  BlULI\GTO\  GARDENS 
NEW   BO\D   STREET.  W .  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 
one  of  the  most  carefully 
chosen  collections  of  Antique 
English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objels  de  J'ertu  and  fine  Works 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 

America. 
We  are  always  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing for   cash  any  of  the 
aforementioned  Works  of  Art. 


Telegraphic  Addre*-. : 
•'  DAY  I  BLACK.  LONDON" 


Telephone. 
REGENT  3851 


716  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


J.  &  W-  TWEED 

408  &.  410  LEEDS  ROAD 

Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  EST.  1 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association,  Ltd. 


LVI1 


1718 


1779 


IF  I  may  speak  without  vanity,'  wrote  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale of  his  designs  for  ribband-back  chairs  in  The 
Cattleman  and  Cabinet  Maker's  Director,  they  'are  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen  (or,  perhaps,  have  been  made).' 
A  china  cabinet  was  not  only  'the  richest'  but  'the  most 
magnificent  .  .  .  perhaps  in  all  Europe.'  Of  the  drawings 
themselves  (many  of  which  arc  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York) 


Chi, 


p,„. 


idale  confessed  that  ': 


pencil  has  but  faintly  copied  out 
those  images  that  my  fancy 
suggested.'  The  Director,  priced 
at  -£2  8s.,  was  the  best  seller  of 
1754  and  two  further  editions 
followed.  It  became  the  bible 
of  the  'trade';  the  nobility 
scanned  its  160  plates  and  then, 
as  the  author  intended,  sought 
out  Mr.  Chippendale. 

Son  of  a  Yorkshire  joiner 
and  father  of  eleven  children 
himself,  this  master  of  the  rococo 
lived  and  worked  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.  The  sign  above  his  shop 
depicted,  appropriately  enough, 
a  chair.  There,  for  twenty-five 
years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Director,  Chippendale  and  his 
band  of  craftsmen  fashioned, 
mainly  in  mahogany,  that 
splendid  cavalcade  of  chairs, 
settees,  bookcases,  cabinets, 
escritoires,  tables,  mirrors,  four- 
posters,  clock-cases  and  giran- 
doles which  rank  among  the 
major  adornments  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

While  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
copyist,  Chippendale  borrowed 

freely  from  earlier  forms  and  China  Cabinet  from  the  " 

styles.  His  best  known  stock-in- 
trade,  the  claw  and  ball  foot,  had  its  origins  in  the  East 
and  from  China,  too,  was  derived  the  carved  lattice  legs 
and  geometrical  backs  of  his  chairs.  Some  of  his  most 
elegant  work  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  Louis 


Members  of 
exhibit 


it  the  Society  of  Arts 

Quinze  and  of  Robert  Adam,  but  the  Gothic  revival 
produced  less  happy  results.  The  flamboyance  of  his 
Chinoiserie  pleased  his  patrons,  but  his  chairs,  unlike  those 
of  Sheraton  and  Hcpplewhitc,  were  intended  first  for  use 
and  then  tor  show. 

Chippendale's  clients  enlisted  his  services  for  every 
household  refinement,  from  'a  mahogany  house  for  a 
monkey'  (price  1 8s.)  to  'a  very 
large  picrglass'  (price  £290). 
His  charges  seemed  reasonable 
enough  and  there  could  have 
been  little  profit  left  after  Mr. 
Edwin  Lascelles  had  paid  £86 
for  the  lovely  'Diana  and  Min- 
erva' commode  at  Harewood 
House  (where  his  finest  achieve- 
ments may  still  be  seen).  Some 
clients  were  bad  payers,  and  the 
notorious  Madame  Cornelys, 
for  whom  he  had  furnished 
Carlyle  House,  failed  to  pay  at 
all.  David  Garrick  commis- 
sioned Chippendale  to  furnish 
his  house  in  the  Adelphi  as  well 
as  his  villa  at  Hampton-on- 
Thames,  and  the  detailed 
accounts  for  each  item,  giving 
their  exact  position  in  every 
room,  are  of  the  greatest  docu- 
mentary interest. 

Of  the  man  himself  little  is 
known.  He  died  of  consumption 
in  1779,  aged  about  61,  and  he 
left  no  will.  In  vain  one  may 
search  for  his  grave  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Martin's.  The  gossips  and 
diarists,  even  Walpole  himself, 
forgot  to  mention  him.  But  his 
legacy  endures  in  that  tradition 
of     superlative  craftsmanship 
which  has  outlived  both  fake 
and  fashion,  a  tradition  born    of  'those  images  that 
my  fancy  suggested,'  with  which  the  name  of  Chippen- 
dale is  permanently  identified. 


Geoffrey  Harmsworth 


The  B.A.D.A. 
this  sign 


united,  whose  members  are  m  ailable  to  assist  and  adiis 
'lunli(ir)  Id  the  Senetatx,  Tin  British  Antique  Dealers'  A 
16  St.  James's  Street,  London  SAV.i. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  November,  1951 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY    71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

WHItehall  8094 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
MAHOGANY  CANTERBURY 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  li 


r.l.W/7  l'lil.EOHAEl  :  OliSEKYATIO.SS  OA  1111:  YOU.AAOES  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES  :  BY  SIR 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON  :  HATED  1 77(S  Willi  SLITL1  A1I.X  I  DATED  1779  :  BOUND  IX  VELLUM 
BY  EDWARDS  OF  HALIFAX  :  AX  EXTREMELY  LAROE  AM)  KARL  BINDING  :  18]  IN.  BY  13  IN. 


{In  t/ie  possession  ofChas.  J.  Sawyer.  Limited,  12  &  13,  Grafton  Sheet,  London,  W.l) 


THE  BIRTH  OF  VENETIAN  GENRE 
AND  GIORGIONE 

By  F.  M.  GODFREY 


'And  yet  it  is  nothing  but  an  innocent  co-existence  of  people  who 
think  themselves  unobserved,  in  noble  attire  or  in  the  beautiful  nude, 
and  for  landscape  a  lit-up  wood  or  rising  hills  behind  the  greensward, 
exhilarating  in  light  and  in  air.'  (Jacob  Burckhardt,  Contributions  to 
the  History  of  Art  in  Italy.) 

WRITERS  on  Giorgione  and  on  the  Gior- 
gionesque  in  this  country  at  least  have  been 
for  long  under  the  spell  of  Walter  Pater's 
inimitable  essay  of  1877.  His  approximation  of  painting 
to  music,  his  relating  the  Pitti  Concert  or  the  Louvre 
Concert  Champetre  to  the  Venetian  love  of  music,  the 
spiritual  significance  with  which  he  invested  the  Venetian 
painters'  rendering  of  musical  gatherings,  deeply  satis- 
fying as  they  are,  have  held  all  interpretation  as  under  a 
magic  charm.  Older  writers,  like  Burckhardt,  were 
differently  affected  by  the  rise  of  Venetian  Genre  and  by 
the  poetical  existentialism  of  Giorgione.  But  while  the 
word-picture  of  Walter  Pater  was  striving  to  re-create 
the  painted  image — 'music  at  the  pool  side  while  people 
fish  or  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  pitcher  in  the 
well' — the  historian  surveying  a  wider  field  discovered 
here  a  vital  change  in  the  whole  evolution  of  modern  art. 


For  him  Giorgione  liberated  European  painting  from 
the  predominance  of  Biblical  subjects,  placing  his  comely 
nudes  or  his  figures  in  period  costume  upon  a  landscape 
of  forest  clearings  and  rolling  hills.  Whether  or  not 
the  subject  offered  some  human  activity  or  event,  in  the 
hands  of  Giorgione  it  became  a  mere  pretext  for  the 
representation  of  a  rich  and  colourful  existence.  For, 
the  poetic  feeling,  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  the  con- 
trast of  chiaroscuro  and  luminous  colour  transfigure  these 
secular  creations,  and  in  Giorgione,  Titian  and  Palma 
Vecchio,  Venetian  Genre  assumes  a  heroic  mould, 
equally  sublime  as  the  work  of  their  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine contemporaries.  Nor  is  Giorgione's  form  of  pictorial 
invention  without  antecedents.  In  the  late  1480's 
his  master  Giovanni  Bellini  had  painted  one  work  at 
least  of  sacred  Genre,  whose  singular  beauty  of  landscape 
setting  and  total  freedom  from  religious  convention 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  figures  seems  to  anticipate 
Giorgione. 

Bellini's  religious  allegory  or  Earthly  Paradise  in  the 
Uffizi  Museum  conforms  to  a  long  medieval  poem  by  a 
Cistercian  monk,  Le  pelerinage  (Tame  by  Guillaume  de 
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Deguiville.  It  is  a  free  fantasy  on  a  religious  theme  of 
this  kind  which  a  pious  donor  might  have  set  the 
imaginative  painter. 

Bellini  turned  his  text  into  a  santa  conversazione  of  a 
novel  type,  set  in  a  rich  imaginary  landscape  with  the 
figures  decentralized,  yet  mysteriously  united,  each  one 
profoundly  self-contained  in  prayer  or  contemplation. 
It  is  a  Christian  Academy  of  a  special  kind,  where  Peter, 
a  grave  Socratic  figure,  leaning  upon  the  parapet,  is 
steeped  in  mystical  meditation,  St.  Paul  in  a  wide  red 
mantle  raises  his  sword  as  in  protection  of  the  Faith.  A 
female  saint  of  utter  loveliness  and  devotion,  wearing  a 
coronal,  kneels  before  the  Madonna;  another,  near  her, 
of  noble  bearing  and  attire  looks  across  to  St.  Sebastian 
and  Job  who,  with  fixed  gaze  and  solemn  step,  approach 
the  ardent  goal  of  their  faith,  the  mystical  tree,  the 
Virgin's  throne.  These  saintly  figures,  unearthly,  purified 
and  comely,  walk  or  dwell  in  their  hortus  conclusus  with  a 
freedom  from  care  and  from  pain  that  befits  the  immortals. 

But  Elysium  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  personages  and 
the  innccent  babes  plucking  the  life-giving  fruit,  it  is, 


above  all,  in  the  Venetian  summer 
landscape,  rich  and  pure,  the  limpid 
air  and  water,  the  brilliant  light 
flooding  the  marble  terrace,  the  cool 
flowing  river  that  leads  the  eye  to 
the  distant  rocks,  the  cubic  houses, 
the  azure  sky.  It  is  perhaps  the  first 
painting  where  a  mystical  mood  of 
exaltation  is  mirrored  in  the  land- 
scape, where  holiness  is  conveyed  as 
much  by  the  untainted  vision  of  the 
earth  as  by  the  sweetness  and  dignity 
of  saint  and  martyr.  Only  a  poet 
could  conceive  the  Earthly  Paradise  in 
such  a  mood  of  bliss  and  self-sufficien- 
cy. It  is  this  humanizing  hold  upon 
nature,  this  echoing  of  a  quite 
human  sentiment  which  Giorgione 
was  to  develop  with  a  new  intensity 
and  perfection. 

With  the  National  Gallery  Golden 
Age,  also  known  as  Homage  to  a  Poet, 
we  enter  upon  the  vast  and  en- 
chanted garden  of  the  Giorgionesque. 
Sir  Charles  Holmes  in  a  learned 
and  ingenious  discourse  ascribed  this 
work  to  the  boyhood  of  Titian.  His 
attribution  was  based  upon  the 
delightful  quality  of  the  landscape  in 
the  middle  distance  with  its  fleeting 
lights  and  shadows,  the  subtle  de- 
lineation of  trees,  drawn  with  a 
sense  for  their  'wayward  woody 
growth,'  and  upon  the  general  im- 
pression conveyed  of  talent  mixed 
with  inexperience.  The  picture  was 
thought  to  be  of  1494,  when  Titian 
was  about  fourteen,  Giorgione  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  Although  the 
massive  foreground  rock  is  of  simi- 
lar structure  as  that  in  the  Three 
Philosophers  at  Vienna,  the  cluster 
of  tree  silhouettes,  so  usual  a  foil  to 
Giorgione's  figures,  has  yielded  to  a  more  integrated  style 
of  landscape  painting.  Here  the  foreground  stage  with  its 
still-life  of  figures  and  ornamental  beasts  is  firmly  detached 
by  a  dark  horizontal  hedge  from  the  meadowland,  the 
rustic  buildings,  the  distant  hills.  Under  a  pinkish-white 
canopy  of  sky  a  vast  recession  of  space  is  inscribed  by 
means  of  the  changing  planes  of  the  greensward,  the 
drawn-out  shadows  of  lofty  trees,  the  lit-up  wall  of  the 
farm  and  the  copse  in  front  of  it,  whose  feathery  foliage 
is  steeped  in  light. 

There  can  rarely  have  been  a  more  composite  picture. 
If  the  middle-distance  is  Titianesque,  if  the  detailed 
delineation  of  leafage  and  flower,  the  heraldic  pattern  of 
pard  and  peacock,  the  static  posture  of  all  the  figures  but 
one  point  to  the  work  of  a  very  young  artist — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  whoever  he  was,  derived  from  the 
Giorgione  circle.  Fantasies  such  as  these,  'poesie'  as  the 
Venetians  called  them,  were  much  in  demand  among 
the  young  nobles  and  scholars  who  formed  the  vanguard 
of  Renaissance  Humanism  in  Venice.  As  in  Bellini's 
Allegory  a  throne  is  set  in  an  open  landscape,  upon  whose 
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marble  steps  three  youthful  figures  pay  homage  to  their 
master.  He,  sage  or  poet,  dark-eyed,  olive-crowned  and 
robed  in  a  golden  mantle  sits  facing  the  beholder.  A  small 
boy  in  a  grey-  and  gold-embroidered  tunic,  firmly  and 
lusciously  drawn  with  the  brush,  stands  in  front  of  him 
and  seems  to  recite.  A  youth  in  rose-coloured  garb, 
golden-curled  as  are  his  companions,  kneels  with  his 
offering  of  fruit  and  of  flowers.  A  lutanist  in  a  red  mantle, 
sitting  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne,  the  most  Gior- 
gionesque  figure  of  them  all,  his  head  pensively  inclined, 
his  eyes  filled  with  a  distant  dream,  his  mouth  half-open, 
accompanies  the  scene  with  play  and  with  song.  Sweet 
lingering  sounds,  books,  noble  pursuits  of  music,  poetry 
and  thought,  reverent  affectionate  youths  gathered  around 
their  master,  seer  or  bard,  in  an  idyllic  landscape  of  summer 
— it  is,  indeed,  Elysium,  a  poet's  dream  of  the  Golden  Age, 
a  picture  of  Arcadian  existence,  a  pause  in  the  ordinary- 
run  of  life,  a  unique  moment  of  lyrical  intensity  which  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  the  name  of  Giorgione. 

Controversy  on  the  meaning,  the  contents,  the  very 
name  of  Giorgione's  works  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
time.   Our  knowledge  has  widened,   we  have  grown 


sophisticated,  too  ingenious  perhaps  to  enjoy  simply  and 
deeply  a  work  of  art  that  primarily  asks  for  nothing  but 
that  we  should  enter  with  sympathy  into  its  spirit  its 
mood,  its  rhythm,  the  beauty  of  its  pictorial  form.  The 
Vienna  picture  of  three  male  figures  in  a  landscape  has 
been  known  as  Evander,  Pallas  and  Aeneas,  the  Three 
Philosophers  (Magicians  or  Astrologers)  and  also  as  The 
Three  Ages  of  Man.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
calling  a  painting  an  arrangement  or  a  symphony.  And 
this  is,  above  all,  an  arrangement  of  rock  and  trees  and 
figures  with  a  blue  mountain  distance  under  an  orange 
sky,  or  a  symphony  of  radiant  colours,  dark  green, 
crimson  and  gold,  rich  glowing  tones  that  burst 
mysteriously  out  of  the  surrounding  darkness.  Yet  the 
human  mind  for  ever  anxious  to  discover  here  some 
meaning  in  the  co-existence  of  a  stern  irascible  patriarch, 
a  melancholy  oriental,  and  a  youth  so  full  of  vital  energy 
and  scientific  awareness,  has  probed  deeply  the  significance 
of  this  picture. 

For  we  are  in  mid  Quattro  Cento,  or  rather  at  the  end 
of  it,  where  the  battle  is  raging  between  the  Arabian 
commentators  of  Aristotle,  followers  of  Averroes  and  the 
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Grecian  Humanism  of  Almoro  Barbaro,  the  Venetian 
scholar  and  nobleman  who  translated  Aristotle  entirely 
from  the  Greek.  Giorgione  was  born  into  this  struggle; 
his  patrons  are  said  to  have  been  the  men  who  fought 
it,  and  Arnaldo  Ferriguto  has  advanced  the  fascinating 
idea  that  the  three  philosophers  represent  three  modes 
of  Aristotelian  thought,  its  three  successive  phases:  the 
Aristotelian  scholasticism,  the  Arabic  scholasticism  and 
the  Aristotelian  humanism.  That  the  painters  of  the 
Renaissance  sought  advice  and  inspiration  from  con- 
temporary scholarship,  that  Botticelli  and  Titian  and 
others  worked  upon  ancient  texts,  recently  come  to  light, 
is  a  known  fact  of  iconological  documentation. 

But  Giorgione's  case  is  altogether  different.  His  brief 
distinguished  life,  much  romanticized,  a  life  of  love  and 
of  music,  at  once  mysterious  and  influential,  did  not  give 
itself  up  to  the  painting  of  learned  cycles  of  mythological 
illustration.  But  the  poet  that  he  was  might  seize  upon 
human  relationship  and  human  tensions  which  he  saw 
before  him  as  a  suitable  subject,  and  perpetuate  a  situa- 
tion, an  intellectual  moment  of  heightened  interest  in 
the  world  around  him  and  represent  it  in  forms  and  figures 
of  passing  beauty  and  eternal  significance.  Thus  we  can 
reconcile  the  view  which  perceives  in  the  stern  rock-like 


prophet  who  scorns  nature  and  new- 
fangled argument,  the  theologian 
of  the  Christian  middle  ages,  the 
waning  Arabian  view  of  Aristotle 
in  the  resigned  far-away  look  of 
the  turbanned  man,  and  the  new 
humanist  curiosity  and  awareness 
of  nature  in  the  young  seated 
figure — with  the  more  general  im- 
pression that  the  Three  Ages  of  Man 
are  represented  here. 

Giorgione,  one  likes  to  think, 
favoured  such  rich  enigmata,  en- 
deavouring to  endow  his  grandly 
decorative  and  sculptural  forms 
with  some  hidden  meaning  of  their 
own,  obvious  only  to  the  initiated. 
He  breathed  into  his  figures  the 
vitality  that  was  his  to  bestow; 
gave  unmistakable  comeliness  and 
fervour  to  the  observant  youth, 
imaginative,  propelled  by  some 
lofty  dream,  a  new  wistful  gravity 
to  the  balanced  princely  figure 
of  the  centre,  undecided  as  between 
two  hostile  poles,  wrath  and 
majesty  to  the  imposing  ancient, 
holding  on  to  the  tablets  of  the  law, 
which,  alas,  are  no  longer  heeded. 
These  representatives  of  three  ages, 
in  their  resplendent  robes,  he  placed 
in  a  solitary  spot,  some  blissful 
grove  far  from  the  profanum  vulgus, 
where  nature  lends  itself  to  quiet 
discourse  and  contemplation,  a 
monumental  symposium.  But  the 
youngest  of  the  three  has  thrown 
aside  reasoning,  for  in  him  re-birth 
and  re-discovery  of  the  world  and 
of  man  have  become  a  vibrant 
reality.  'An  oil  painting  of  three  philosophers  in  a  land- 
scape, two  upright  and  one  seated,  who  contemplates  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  with  a  rock  of  admirable  invention,  was 
begun  by  Zorzo  del  Castel-franco  and  finished  by 
Sebastiano  the  Venetian.'  These  are  the  plain  facts, 
recorded  by  Marc  Antonio  Michiel,  who  saw  the  picture 
in  the  house  of  Taddeo  Contarini  in  1525. 

Giorgione's  delicate  sentiment  of  nature,  the  simul- 
taneous existence  and  oneness  of  man  with  the  inhabited 
earth  will  reach  its  apogee  in  the  Tempesta.  Here  in  the 
Three  Philosophers  man  is  predominant.  Giorgione,  in 
unison  with  the  Renaissance  worship  of  the  individual, 
was  capable  of  a  grand  sculptural  conception  of  the 
human  form.  The  bearded  man,  imperious  and  defiant, 
wrapt  in  a  golden  mantle  of  monumental  folds  under  the 
reddish  brown  cowl,  alone  balances  the  dark  mass  of 
rock  on  the  other  side.  Luminous  red  and  greyish  blues 
and  purple  are  lavished  upon  the  central  figure,  while 
the  youth,  his  circle  poised,  though  he  no  longer  uses  it, 
is  clad  in  a  deep  green  cloak,  nature's  own,  that  he 
contemplates  with  rapturous  gaze. 

The  solid  rock  is  relieved  by  the  dainty  tree  silhouette 
at  the  side.  Between  it  and  the  dark  pattern  of  interlacing 
trunks,  so  much  like  the  foil  of  trees  in  Bellini's  Feast  of  I 
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the  Gods,  lies  a  delicate  landscape  vista,  rising  from  mill- 
stream  and  meadowland  to  the  deep  blue  mountain 
distance,  lying  under  the  intense  and  diffused  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  Painting  in  the  dominant  key  of  green 
and  red  and  gold,  but  no  longer  applied  in  Bellini's 
circumscribed  planes  of  colour,  Giorgione  freed  Venetian 
painting  from  the  tyranny  of  line  by  modelling  his  large 
figures  in  sculptural  roundness  of  form.  The  magic  of 
his  brush,  an  inward  glow,  opalescent  and  broken  tones 
and  evocative  light  are  enhanced  by  their  emergence 
from  the  dark  opposing  masses  of  rock  and  foliage. 

Poised  in  majestic  calm,  the  statuesque  philoso- 
phers conveyed  the  emergence  of  man,  his  rule 
over  nature's  Universe.  The  Tempesta  is  a  lyrical 
complement  to  this  monumental  apex  of  Giorgione's 
work.  Here  a  calm  foreground  of  brook  and  wall  and 
grassy  bank  is  encompassed  by  a  storm-ridden  sky,  by 
surging  water  and  sulphurous  light.  All  is  flowing,  the 
saps  are  rising  in  the  restless  creation,  thunder  is 
threatening  from  the  greenish  blue  firmament  and  the 
ghostly  buildings  with  their  silvery  sheen,  the  flickering 
lights  and  deep  shadows  reflected  in  the  pool,  the  tall 
swaying  trees,  the  pearly  grey  of  the  foliage  contribute 
to  the  restive  mood  of  the  scene.  Yet  while  the  grand 
cirque  of  cubic  houses  and  turrets  lies  ablaze  behind  the 


slender  bridge  that  spans  the  river  in  the  brooding  light 
of  Venetian  summer,  some  Elysian  idyll  seems  enacted 
in  the  foreground.  The  two  figures  that  dwell  and  have 
their  being  on  the  mossy  banks  of  the  brook  show  no 
awareness  of  the  threatening  storm,  have  no  fear.  Yet  in 
the  concept  of  Giorgione's  genre  these  two  strangely 
detached  figures,  a  youth,  lightly  leaning  on  his  staff, 
who  looks  over  his  shoulders  yet  not  at  his  companion, 
and  the  nurturing  mother  with  her  child  that  still  forms 
part  of  her  womb  'per  quel  rientrare  della  testa  nel  collo'  are 
of  vital  significance. 

For  in  Giorgione,  man  and  nature  are  bound  together. 
The  landscape  is  not  merely  an  echo,  as  it  was  in  Bellini's 
Allegory.  In  the  Tempesta  the  human  figures  form  part  of 
the  earth,  are  wholly  equivalent  to  rock  and  tree  and 
stream,  and  share  the  unconscious  life  with  the  inanimated 
plant  world  around  them,  as  rich  in  substance  and  as 
mute,  a  perfect  link  in  the  pantheistic  world-picture  of 
Giorgione.  Marc  Antonio  Michiel  wrote  of  El  paesetto 
cun  la  tempesta  can  la  cingana  et  soldato.'  But  the  youth 
holding  on  to  his  staff,  in  elegant  contraposto,  so  favourite 
a  shape  of  Giorgione's  with  his  dark  shock  of  hair  and 
poetic  countenance,  seems  more  like  some  pastoral 
dweller  in  Arcady  than  a  soldier. 

One  commentator  at  least  saw  in  the  Tempesta  the 
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co-existence  of  the  four  elements  in  man  and  in  nature — 
the  spiritual  quality  of  air  and  of  fire,  the  generating 
force  in  the  nimble  upright  shape  of  the  youth,  the 
maternal  strength,  the  world  of  the  senses  in  the  sumptuous 
nude.  Earth  and  water  are  her  elements,  and  her  rounded 
forms,  her  roseate  flesh,  the  emphasis  on  all  shapes  that 
express  bearing  and  nurturing,  her  wistful  gaze  into 
space,  her  whole  being  absorbed  in  motherhood,  suggest 
a  representation  of  fruitfulness. 

Tempesta,  then,  is  a  pastoral  symphony,  a  Virgilian 
eclogue  in  paint,  a  fantasy  of  blissful  existence,  a  strange 
blend  of  intimate  human  shapes,  of  known  buildings 
and  nature,  at  once  a  Venetian  reality  and  a  dream. 
'Near  a  city,  in  a  solitary  place  with  ruins  and  buildings, 
isolated  by  tall  trees,  a  man  and  a  woman  dream.' 
Nothing  could  seem  more  simple,  less  sophisticated.  Yet 
all  the  feverish  life  of  the  picture  is  in  the  pictorial 
cunning,  the  complexity  of  colour  and  atmosphere,  the 
reflected  lights  on  houses  and  columns,  the  turbulent, 
flaming  sky  and  the  emergence  of  crimson  and  blue  and 
radiant  white  from  the  browns  and  greens  of  the  cosmic 
surroundings.  The  emotional  quality  of  a  storm-ridden 
landscape,  the  movement  of  clouds,  the  exploitation  of 
light,  the  uncanny  agitation  of  nature  are  in  strange 
harmony  with  the  enigmatic  idyll  enacted  in  the 
foreground. 

Between  the  Tempesta  and  the  Pastoral  Concert  lies  the 
whole  range  of  Giorgione's  swift  and  miraculous  evolu- 
tion. To  perceive  something  of  the  magical  substance  of 
this  Concert,  the  spell  that  it  works  even  now  after  nearly 
four  and  a  half  centuries,  to  be  moved  by  its  fullness  of 
existence  where  'life  itself  is  conceived  as  a  sort  of  listen- 
ing,' and  to  give  word  to  its  lyrical  quality  has  led 
Burckhardt  and  Pater  to  masterly  interpretations. 
Venetian  genre  and  Giorgione,  deserting  pageantry  and 
transcendental  subjects,  fulfilled  a  new  social  demand  for 
pictures  of  life  'with  refined  merry-making,  with  country 
parties  or  with  the  sweet  dreams  of  youth.'  (Berenson.) 

The  ripest  of  all  these,  their  consummation,  and  thus 
one  of  the  summits  of  world  painting,  where  classical 
elements  appear  in  a  new  romantic  raiment  of  heightened 


actuality,  is  Giorgione's  Concert  Champetre.  Burckhardt's 
generalization  which  serves  this  essay  as  a  motto  comes 
to  mind,  of  an  'innocent  co-existence  of  people  who  think 
themselves  unobserved,  in  noble  attire  or  in  the  beautiful 
nude'  in  a  prospect  of  forest  clearing  or  meadowland. 
W  hat  makes  this  picture  great  is  the  perfect  unity  and 
simplicity  of  design,  its  largeness  of  vision,  its  grandeur  of 
all  forms,  its  unforgettable  situation.  Are  these  nymphs, 
are  these  shepherds,  are  they  the  twin  Venuses  who  will 
beget  Titian's  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  ?  And  who  is  the 
young  lutanist  in  his  crimson  silks  and  beret  of  exquisite 
elegance  at  whom  his  dark-eyed  friend  gazes  with 
rapturous  intent?  Is  it  Thyrsis  sitting  beside  the  goat- 
herd, singing  the  praise  of  Daphnis,  lover  of  nymphs,  as 
in  Theocritus's  tale?  Or  is  all  music  suspended,  has 
echoing  sound  become  the  language  of  the  heart  as  in 
their  affectionate  and  mutual  glance?  The  young  woman 
nearby  is  waiting  for  the  music  to  continue,  while  the 
graceful  nude  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  with  profound 
seriousness,  empties  the  pitcher  in  the  well  and  has  no 
part  in  the  Concert.  Does  she,  as  Burckhardt  thought, 
permit  of  some  allegorical  interpretation,  pouring  away 
as  it  were  'the  dregs  and  remains  of  the  wine  of  life'? 

Mysteries  such  as  these  will  remain  a  vitalizing  force 
in  the  concept  of  Giorgione.  Four  people  dwell  on  a 
grassy  bank  by  a  well,  in  mutual  converse,  in  music- 
making,  in  front  of  a  pastoral  landscape  with  flocks  and 
groves  and  mountain  valleys,  under  a  sky  which  lights  up 
with  golden  splendour  among  the  heavy  clouds  of  the 
sunset  which  make  the  warm  rose-coloured  flesh-tints 
glow  more  vibrantly.  The  quality  of  Giorgione's  poetic 
invention  is  such  that  he  freely  mixes  as  in  a  dream  the 
elements  of  mythology  and  of  actual  life.  The  innocent 
paganism  where  nymphs  or  goddesses  artlessly  mingle 
with  city  folk  is  enhanced  by  the  grandeur  of  bodily 
form,  the  spherical  or  cylindrical  shapes  that  build  up 
these  beautiful  nudes.  Nor  are  these  impassive  marble 
statues  of  ancient  Greece,  but  strangely  moving,  gentle, 
companionable  creatures,  as  they  stand  or  listen  to  the 
sound  of  music  that  has  fled,  'to  the  sound  of  water,  to 
time  as  it  flies.' 
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Titian's  L  Amor  Sacro  e 
Profano,  painted  so  soon  after 
Giorgione's  death  is  hardly 
imaginable  without  his  mas- 
ter's invention  of  just  this 
type  of  Venetian  genre, 
whose  magical  power  and 
symbolism  his  long  life  per- 
mitted him  to  'exhaust'  in  a 
number  of  striking  variations 
on  the  original  theme.  The 
sarcophagus  upon  which  the 
celestial  and  the  earthly 
Venus  are  posing,  with  Cupid 
stirring  the  waters  of  life 
between  them,  is  placed  in 
a  romantic  landscape  of  som- 
bre and  melancholy  beauty. 
A  dim  mountain  scenery 
with  a  fortified  town,  similar 
to  that  in  the  Dresden  Venus, 

and  a  more  open  woodland      THEThrei  iges  of  ui  \  \-a 
with  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
a  church   and   the  distant 

sea,  darkly  frame  the  radiant  goddesses  in  the  centre. 

Modern  scholars  of  Neoplatonism  and  Ficino  suggest 
that  the  exquisite  and  classical  nude  who  gazes  with 
gentle  and  loving  persuasion  at  her  marmoreal  sister 
seated  at  the  well  is  the  Venere  Celeste,  her  nudity  a 
symbol  of  truth,  of  eternal  values  and  'inherent  beauty 
as  opposed  to  mere  acces- 
sory charms.'  These  two 
perfect  forms  are  interpreted 
as  the  twin  Venuses,  Geminae 
Veneres,  ideal  and  physical 
beauty,  intelligible  the  one, 
visible  the  other.  Admirable 
formula  which  permits  us 
to  admire  without  moral 
disparagement  the  inscrut- 
able calm  of  the  courtly 
lady,  dressed  in  resplendent 
silks,  guarding  the  casket  of 
earthly  happiness,  and  the 
yearning  priestess  of  antique 
mould  who  holds  in  her 
hand  the  censer  with  the 
celestial  fire. 

There  is  between  them  a 
'more  than  sisterly  resem- 
blance,' and  their  divinity, 
although  graded,  is  of  the 
same  substance.  For  the 
sublimer  sister  does  not 
disdain  to  share  the  seat  of 
the  'worldly  creature,'  but 
with  inspired  glance  she 
seems  to  plead  the  truth  of 
the  celestial  realm.  Hers  is 
a  rich  and  luxuriant  beauty, 
broadly  and  softly  modelled 
in  the  light,  as  she  offers 
her  immaculate  radiance, 
foiled  by   the   red  flowing 


drapery  to  the  caressing  winds  of  the  south.  It  is  the 
antique  marble  Venus,  but  endowed  with  a  new  romantic 
longing,  a  new  Venetian  melody  of  soul.  Beauty  and 
Truth  are  there  in  their  own  right  and  splendour,  two 
modes  of  existence,  two  forms  of  one  substance. 

Whether  or  not  Titian  followed  a  philosophic  al  concept 
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or  merely  painted  'belta  ornatCL  and  "belta  disornata'  in  the 
manner  of  his  master,  but  of  a  more  worldly  sensual  type, 
less  dreamlike  and  'abstracted,'  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. What  remains  is  the  image  of  two  Venetian  ladies 
in  a  landscape,  Giorgionesque  in  their  poetical  presence, 
their  blending  of  the  nude  with  the  robed,  their  dis- 
tinction, their  seriousness,  their  splendour.  But  these 
figures  are  not  part  of  the  landscape,  nor  enveloped  by 
it,  but  wholly  detached,  and  the  staid  calm  distance 
provides  no  more  than  a  foil,  an  echo,  a  natural  resonance. 

Titian's  tendency  for  dramatic  movement  has  for  once 
yielded  to  the  contemplative  mood  of  Giorgione.  But  the 
inner  life  of  the  picture  is  not  only  in  the  ornamental 
display  of  large  foreground  figures,  the  enigma  of  their 
human  relationship,  but  in  the  spiritual  significance  of 
light  and  of  colour.  A  noble  pyramid  of  figures  is  set 
against  dark,  luxuriant  foliage.  The  twin  Venuses  are  in 
repose.  The  dramatic  contest  of  their  opposing  principles 
is  silenced  and  their  vertical  shapes  are  in  effectual 
contrast  to  the  horizontal  sarcophagus,  the  deep  blue 
planes  of  the  sky,  the  streaky  clouds  of  the  sunset.  Nature 
itself  is  divided.  Light  descends  from  the  right,  while 
dusk  is  closing  in  behind  the  stern  inscrutable  figure  by 
the  well. 

'There  is  no  softly  gliding  transition  from  Bellini  to 
Giorgione  as  there  is  from  him  to  Titian.  Nor,  in  fact,  is 
it  easy  to  say  where  Giorgione  leaves  off  and  Titian 
begins.'  Mr.  Berenson,  from  whose  stimulating  book  on 
Aesthetics  and  History  these  gleanings  derive,  has  come  to 
consider  the  two  great  Venetians  as  but  one  artistic 
personality.  It  is  the  spirit  and  the  melody  of  Giorgione 
by  which  Titian  was  touched  so  powerfully  in  his  youth 
that  for  many  years  he  could  or  would  not  free  himself 
from  the  spell  and  to  which  he  will  return,  after  a  life- 
long interval,  in  one  work  at  least  of  his  ripe  old  age.  For 
in  its  changed  conception  of  form  and  of  colour  the 
Nymph  and  Shepherd  of  1570  are  a  reincarnation  of  the 
enchanting  pastoral  group  in  Lord  Ellesmere's  Three  Ages 
of  Man  painted  in  151 5.  They  are  both  of  them  variations 
on  the  Venetian  theme  of  love  and  of  music,  where  sweet 
sound  stirs  affection,  ecstasy,  borne  along,  propelled, 
ennobled  by  music.  It  is  a  pause  in  the  pastoral  concert, 
a  moment  of  rapture  and  mutual  recognition  where  the 
flutes  are  no  longer  raised  to  the  mouth  and  the  beautiful 
girl,  flower-wreathed,  in  her  white  and  rose-coloured 
dress,  firmly  and  wondrously  gazes  at  the  entranced 
shepherd;  he,  dark-haired  and  dark-skinned,  joining 
strength  to  sweetness,  is  the  very  image  of  youth.  While 
the  lovers  represent  the  short  bloom  of  life,  two  putti 
are  asleep  upon  a  second  plane,  'because  childhood  is 
unconsciousness,'  and  a  third  playfully  climbs  the  trunk 
of  a  willow  which  is  as  yet  barren  and  without  foliage. 
Farther  afield  an  old  man,  robed  in  pale  lilac,  is  seated 
upon  the  greensward,  meditating  between  two  skulls, 
withdrawn  into  himself  and  his  solitude,  unaware  of  the 
white  clouds  of  summer  and  the  blue  mountain  distance 
under  the  luminous  sky. 

Related  in  subject  and  in  spirit,  the  mingling  of  love 
and  of  sound,  but  translated  into  a  language  of  heroic 
form,  where  a  gigantic  race  of  man  bestrides  the  primeval 
earth,  is  the  Vienna  picture  of  Nymph  and  Shepherd.  The 
woodman's  flute  still  sounds  as  persuasive  as  ever,  but  the 
gentle  lyric  of  old  has  become  a  monumental  epic, 
the  shepherd  is  conceived  in  the  heroic  mould,  and  the 


recumbent  nymph  gazing  over  her  shoulder  is  a  sister  to 
Venus  or  to  Danae.  But  the  tempestuous  sensuality,  the 
storm  of  heroic  passion  is  not  only  in  the  huge  anatomies, 
but  in  the  surging  movement  of  wind  and  air  and  foliage, 
the  bending  tree  with  the  goat  feeding  on  its  swaying 
branches,  and,  above  all,  in  the  broken,  composite, 
glittering  dabs  of  colour.  For  the  red  smock  of  the  swain, 
the  roseate  flesh  of  the  nymph  are  the  only  prominent 
tones  in  the  sea  of  restless  reflected  colour,  where  greenish 
yellow  and  bluish  grey  and  brown  prevail.  There  are 
no  more  contrasting  planes  of  red  and  of  blue  as  in  the 
Titian  of  the  Bacchanales.  The  whole  of  the  picture 
surface  is  covered  with  coloured  dots  of  equal  value  and 
strength,  enhanced  by  the  grainy  texture  of  the  canvas 
and  fused  by  light  into  an  aggregate  of  form,  where  man 
and  tree,  heaven  and  earth,  the  skin  of  the  deer  and  the 
shepherd's  flute  are  of  the  same  weight  and  reality. 
Form  emanates  from  the  pigment  and  a  perfect  equiva- 
lence of  all  created  things  results.  Thus  Titian  completes 
the  circle  of  his  work,  paying  homage  in  this  late  pastoral 
of  his  to  the  life-giving  force  of  Giorgione,  though  in  a 
more  monumental  form,  with  a  new  gravity  of  being, 
which  achieves  a  union  of  human  figures  and  cosmic 
surroundings. 

Strange  fact  that  the  most  heterogeneous  of  all  artists 
should  in  the  end  become  the  most  genial,  though  the 
most  sovereign  follower  of  Giorgione,  nay  was  and 
remained  so  all  his  life.  How  ineradicable  was  the 
impression  made  by  the  Sleeping  Venus  of  the  Dresden 
Gallery  upon  the  mind  of  Titian,  perhaps  the  most  forma- 
tive influence  upon  the  painter  who  for  the  coming  cen- 
turies was  to  determine  the  pictorial  shape  of  the  female 
nude.  The  transformation  that  the  Dresden  Venus  under- 
went in  the  Titian  oeuvre  must  remain  the  subject  of 
another  consideration.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  the  so- 
called  Venus  of  Urbino  with  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
arm  of  the  goddess  and  a  less  noble  model,  is  but  a  replica 
of  Giorgione's  unforgettable  shape. 

From  here  the  emancipation  of  the  younger  artist  can 
be  traced  to  a  total  abandon  of  classical  serenity,  propor- 
tion, grace,  evolving  as  he  does  his  own  ideal  of  royal 
Venetian  beauty,  abundant  of  limb,  firm,  sensuous,  in  a 
cycle  of  magnificent  nudes,  Danae,  Europa,  Diana,  to  the 
late  Venus  of  the  Pardo  who  is  again  a  reminiscence,  a 
strong  enthralling  echo  of  the  sleeping  goddess  of 
Giorgione.  If  this  evolution  were  followed  in  detail,  it 
would  appear  that  the  young  master  frees  himself  by 
degrees  from  the  compelling  model.  Thus  the  world 
of  Titian  spans  the  development  from  classical  art  to  the 
tempestuous  Baroque,  and  as  he  was  touched  by  the 
magical  wand  of  Giorgione,  so  in  his  turn  Titian  nurtured 
the  Flemish  phoenix  that  was  Rubens.  In  the  work  of 
Rubens,  although  he  stood  in  no  direct  discipleship  to 
Titian,  is  another  instance  of  an  all-pervading  secret 
and  life-long  influence  of  one  great  master  upon  another. 
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PART  III:  i  7  5  o  -  i  8  3  o 


THE  year  1830,  although  it  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
arbitrarily  selected,  is  by  general  consent  a  fair 
datum  line  to  draw  between  antique  and  modern, 
since  it  ends  the  period  to  which  'Georgian'  may  be 
applied.  Once  the  1830's  are  reached  the  style  of  the 
applied  arts  moves  rapidly  to  a  melange  of  decorative  motif 
inspired  by  revivalist  tendencies,  which  owe  little  to  any 
clearly  defined  canons  of  taste,  and  although  a  nostalgic 
appreciation  for  the  pretty  whimsicalities  of  the  early 
Victorian  period  appears  to  be  growing,  it  is  as  yet 
scarcely  awarded  the  honour  of  academic  research  or 
serious  aesthetic  consideration. 

The  last  item  to  be  listed  by  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  his  Old 
English  Gold  Plate  is  Lord  Spencer's  mug  of  1828,  and  since 
my  intention  has  been  to  provide  a  parallel  list  to  his,  I 
have  gone  no  further  than  1830.  Between  1750  and  this 
year  Jones  lists  thirteen  pieces.  I  omit  in  this  count  the 
pair  of  Irish  freedom  boxes  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land which  cannot  be  considered  fair  inclusions  in  view  of 
the  comparatively  larger  number  of  such  boxes  which 
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have  survived,  which  with  their  counterpart  of  snuffboxes 
form  an  entirely  different  category.  We  are  now  able  to 
add  a  further  fourteen  examples,  several  of  which  are 
groups  of  two  or  more  separate  items.  As  in  the  case  oi  the 
first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  new  list  does  not 
contain  so  many  lanjc  or  important  pieces,  as  for  <  ■  ":.ple 
the  Welbeck  Abbey  font  by  Paul  Storr,  1797,  or  the  magni- 
ficent tray  by  Philip  Rundell  of  1821  at  Windsor  Castle, 
but  we  may  fairly  claim  that  in  interest  the  present  list 
is  equally  attractive.  An  outstanding  addition  to  the 
group  of  George  IV  coronation  cups  in  the  Royal  collec- 
tion and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Tones  XXXII, 
XXXV  and  XXXVI)  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  Coronation  of 
1820  (No.  XXXVII),  the  last  example,  and  indeed  the 
only  surviving  our,  of  the  custom  whereb)  the  fiord 
Mayor,  after  acting  as  Chief  Butler  at  the  Coronation 
banquet  and  presenting  wine  to  the  newly  crowned 
monarch  in   .1  gold  cup,   received  this  as  his  'fee  and 

reward'.  It  is  a  matter  for  considerable  regret  thai  this 
important  cup  should  have  left  the  country. 

The  sixtli  decade  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  com- 
plete^ unrepresented  in  Jones's  list.  We  now  have  the  two 
interesting  Scottish  race  cups  of  1752  and  .1  lew  years 
later,  w  hic  h  combine  with  the  two  teapots  of  the  thirties 
to  provide  evidence  for  the  assumption  of  a  regular  Royal 
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gold  race  prize  at  Edinburgh.  A  further  race  prize  is  the 
fine  tumbler  cup  of  1765  given  by  Lord  Grosvenor  for 
Chester  races  in  that  year.  Dated  one  year  earlier  is  the 
cup  and  cover  by  Thomas  Powell,  which  is  twin  to  one 
of  the  following  year  by  the  same  maker  (Jones  XXIV). 
Both  these  cups  originated  as  gifts  from  Edward,  Lord 
Leigh  to  his  trustees  and  guardians,  Lord  Craven  and  Sir 
Walter  Bagot,  but  whereas  the  1 765  example  of  the  Earl 
of  Craven  was  known  to  Jones  in  1907,  it  was  not  until 
1945  that  its  counterpart  was  made  public. 

The  vase-shaped  Adam  cup  by  Andrew  Fogelberg  of 
1777  (No.  XXXI)  is  the  second  piece  of  this  decade  to 
record,  the  other  being  the  ill-proportioned  cup  of  1772 
belonging  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  (Jones  XXV).  The 
Fogelberg  cup  is  of  outstanding  quality  and  design  and  is 
the  only  recorded  example  in  gold  of  the  delicate  refine- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  Adam  style.  In  execution  and 
finish  it  stamps  its  maker,  of  Swedish  origin,  as  a  gold- 
smith of  the  first  rank. 

Three  more  cups  remain  to  be  mentioned.  The  example 
by  William  Simmons  of  1801  (No.  XXXIV)  is  unfortunate 
in  its  lack  of  balance  between  body,  cover  and  handle. 
Finally  the  two  cups  by  Paul  Storr  of  1823,  both  won  by 
Negociator  at  Edinburgh  and  Montrose  in  that  year,  are 
the  last  recorded  gold  race  cups  before  1830.  I  am  unfor- 
tunately unable  to  illustrate  these.  By  this  same  important 
maker  is  Lord  Lonsdale's  salver  of  1803,  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  numerous  towns,  undoubtedly  made  out  of 
gold  freedom  boxes  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  by  the 
same  maker  of  1801,  formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
possession  (Jones  XXX). 

A  more  domestic  note  is  struck  by  the  interesting  teapot 
and  stand  of  1785,  originally  the  property  of  the  eccentric 
William  Beckford.  Apart  from  its  associations  the  piece  is 
also  worthy  of  note  as  being  the  only  gold  piece  yet  dis- 
covered bearing  the  very  rare  Britannia  incuse  mark  indi- 
cating that  pieces  so  marked  were  intended  for  exporta- 
tion and  that  the  drawback  of  the  duty  charged  on  plate 
from  1784  had  been  allowed.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
Beckford  had  had  this  piece  sent  out  to  him  during  his 
residence  in  Switzerland,  and  it  must  subsequently  have 
returned  in  his  possession  to  this  country,  since  it  descended 
through  his  daughter,  who  married  the  10th  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  into  the  latter  family  (Nos.  XXXII,  XXXII  A). 

The  smaller  pieces  completing  the  present  list  include  a 
further  set  of  eight  teaspoons  and  pair  of  sugar-nippers 
with  foliage  stems  and  bowls  dating  from  about  1765, 
similar  to  the  set  described  in  Part  II,  a  papboat  and 
spoon  of  1788  (No.  XXXIII)  and  another  of  1816,  and 
finally  within  a  year  of  the  date  chosen  to  close  the  survey, 
the  small  classical  vase,  which,  bearing  the  Dublin  marks 
for  1829,  is  the  sole  representative  of  Irish  gold  either  in 
this  present  list,  or,  apart  from  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
freedom  boxes,  in  the  list  compiled  by  Jones.  Added  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  out  of  its  correct  place,  is  the  tumbler  cup  of 
the  Cook's  Company  which  appeared  at  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  Exhibition  last  summer,  and  which  I  feel  should  be 
included,  although  its  lack  of  marks  must  leave  some  doubt 
as  to  its  definite  ascription  as  an  English  piece. 

As  an  appendix  to  these  articles  I  give  a  complete 
chronological  list  of  all  pieces  recorded  both  in  'Old 
English  Gold  Plate'  and  the  present  series,  hoping  that 
this  may  prove  a  quick  and  useful  reference  of  the  recorded 
pieces  for  those  interested  in  the  subject.  There  is  of  course, 
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no  doubt  that  the  march  of  events  will  reveal  further  items 
to  be  added  from  time  to  time,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
study  will  be  best  achieved  if  it  prompts  such  discoveries. 

XXVI.— GEORGE  II  RACE  CUP  AND  COVER. 

ioi  in.  high.  By  William  Gilchrist,  Edinburgh,  1752,  with 
the  mark  of  the  Assaymaster  Hugh  Gordon.  Gross  weight 
22  oz.  7  dwt. 

In  American  possession 

The  cup  and  cover  is  of  the  usual  form  of  the  mid- 
Eighteenth  Century,  standing  on  circular  moulded  foot 
and  with  domed  cover  with  large  vase-shaped  finial.  It  is 
however,  distinctly  unusual  in  having  the  double  scroll 
handles  formed  of  ebony  (or  wood  with  ebonised  surface) 
capped  at  the  top  with  gold  leaves  and  terminating  in  gold 
volutes  at  the  bases.  The  cup  and  cover  are  chased  with 
sprays  of  flowers  and  leaves  on  a  matted  ground  in  scroll 
and  scalework  borders,  and  with  cartouches  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Royal  crest  and  motto. 

The  survival  of  this  piece  and  the  next  cup  (No. 
XXVII),  together  with  the  two  teapots  by  James  Ker 
(Part  II,  No.  XXIII  and  Jones  XXII)  are  strong  evidence 
for  the  presumption  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  Royal 
gold  race  prize  awarded,  probably  annually,  for  a  race  in 
or  near  Edinburgh,  paralleling  the  Yorkshire  races  insti- 
tuted by  Queen  Anne.  The  very  recent  appearance  of  the 
hitherto  unknown  cup,  No.  XXVII,  encourages  one  to 
hope  that  further  examples  may  yet  be  discovered,  and 
research  may  reveal  records  of  the  race,  similar  to  those  at 
the  Public  Records  Office  relating  to  the  Yorkshire  cups. 

This  cup  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Crichton  Bros.,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  late  J.  S. 
Bache  Esq.,  the  American  banker  and  art  collector.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  it  is  still  in  America. 
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XXVII.— GEORGE     II     RACE  CUP 

AND  COVER 
8{  in.  high.  By  Ker  and  Dempster,  Edin- 
burgh, circa  1755.  Struck  with  the  maker's 
mark  only  four  times.  Weight  21  oz.  3  dwt. 
///  private  possession 
Of  similar  general  form  to  No.  XXVI 
but  with  less  decoration.  The  loot  is  of 
plain  circular  moulded  form,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  is  also  plain  except  for  .1 
finely  engraved  coat-of-arms  of  George  II. 
A  moulded  rib  separates  the  upper  part, 
which  is  chased  with  bunches  of  flowers, 
scrolls  and  two  rococo  cartouches,  one 
engraved    with    the   arms    of  Edinburgh. 


(I, lei 


Hi  iwers 


The  cover  has 

.ind   scrolls  ai 

rosette. 
iki  1  vnnia         The  maker's 
im  vrts     Jackson  as  on  a  spoon  i 

of  their  admission  as  , 
in  orporation  of  Goldsmiths  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 
11  view  ol  this  I  feel  one  should  not  claim  an  earlier  date 

ii  this  piece,  but  it  must  be  admitted,  from  the  restraint 
f  the  decoration  in  contrast  to  the  1752  cup,  that  it  may 


(1  by  Sir  C.J. 
of  1  755,  but  the  date 
partnership  to  the 
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well  have  been  produced  some  ten  years  or  so  before.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  noted  that  William  Dempster 
was  himself  admitted  to  the  Incorporation  in  1742  and 
James  Ker  even  earlier. 

This  cup,  together  with  the  Newcastle  cup,  1728  (Part 
II,  No.  XX),  and  the  tumbler  cup  of  1765  (No.  XXIX), 
came  from  the  collection  of  J.  T.  D'Arcy  Hutton  Esq., 
of  Marske  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorks.,  in  whose  family  they 
had  remained  since  first  won  by  an  ancestor. 

XXVIII.— GEORGE  III.  CUP  AND  COVER 
1 5  in.  high.  By  Thomas  Powell,  1764.  Weight  1 10  oz.  8  dwt. 
From  the  Collection  of  Lord  Bagot. 

Plain  vase-shaped  body  of  Curved  outline,  engraved 
with  a  coat-of-arms  and  inscription,  Circular  gadrooned 
foot,  fluted  scroll  handles  chased  with  foliage  and  domed 
cover  with  gadrooned  rim  and  pineapple  finial. 

The  inscription  reads:  This  cup  of  Massy  gold  was  the 
gift  of  Edward  Lord  Leigh  to  Sir  W.  W.  Bagot  one  of  his 
lordships  guardians  and  trustees  A  D  MDCCLXV.  The  arms 
are  those  of  Bagot. 

The  cup  is  almost  identical  in  design  and  size  with  that 
of  1765  by  the  same  maker  (Jones  XXIV),  bearing  a  simi- 
lar inscription  to  William  Lord  Craven,  who  acted  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Sir  W.  W.  Bagot.  The  only  differences 
are  a  slight  variation  in  the  gadrooning  on  the  foot,  the 
fact  that  the  Craven  arms  on  the  1 765  cup  have  no  mantl- 
ing, and  that  the  latter  is  one  inch  taller.  We  may  note  in 
passing  that  although  the  inscription  on  Lord  Craven's 
cup,  as  given  by  Jones  agrees  verbatim  with  the  Bagot 
cup,  the  reproduction  (Jones  XXIV)  has  been  much 
touched  up  and  the  inscription  cut  down  and  realigned. 

The  donor  of  the  two  cups  was  Edward,  5th  Baron 
Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  Warwickshire  (1742- 1786).  Sir 
Walter  W'agstaffe  Bagot  5th  Bart.  (1 702-1 768)  was  M.P. 
in  turn  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Stafford  county,  and 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  cup  was  sold  from  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Bagot,  Sotheby's,  October  11,  1945.  Its 
present  owner  is  unknown  to  me. 

XXIX.— GEORGE  III  TUMBLER  CUP 
3!  in.  high.   1765.  Maker's  mark  I.S.,  mullet  above, 
cinquefoil  below,  unrecorded  by  Jackson.  Weight  10  oz. 
14  dwt. 
Mrs.  Ian  Menzies 


A  plain  cup  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Grosvenor  and  the  inscription  'The  Gift  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Grosvenor  to 
the  City  of  Chester  1 766'.  The  Chester  Gold 
Cup  Race  Prize  for  the  year  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. This  prize  was  presented  annually  by 
the  donor  for  a  number  of  years.  Sir 
Richard  Grosvenor  7th  Bart.  (1 731-1802) 
was  M.P.  for  Chester  1754-61,  Mayor  of 
Chester  1759,  and  created  Baron  Grosvenor 
pf  Eaton,  1 76 1  and  Earl  Grosvenor  1784. 

From  the  Collection  of  J.  T.  D'Arcy 
Hutton  Esq.  as  also  XX  and  XXVII. 

Exhibited  at  the  Festival  of  Britain 
Exhibition  of  Plate,  Chester,  May  to  Sep- 
tember, 1 95 1. 

XXX.— EIGHT  GEORGE  III  TEASPOONS  AND 

SUGAR  NIPPERS 
By  Thomas  and  William  Chawner,  circa  1765.  Weight 
10  oz.  5  dwt. 
Present  ownership  unknown. 
The  stems  formed  as  branches  of  leaves,  with  leaf  bowls 
and  caterpillars  on  the  stems. 

These  spoons,  together  with  the  earlier  set  of  twelve 
spoons  and  sugar-nippers  by  John  Wirgman  (Part  II, 
XXIV),  came  from  the  estate  of  Herbert  Augustus  Salwey 
and  were  sold  at  Christies,  April  1939.  Their  present 
ownership  is  unknown  to  me  and  I  regret  I  cannot  illus- 
trate them. 

XXXI.— GEORGE  III  CUP  AND  COVER 
12!  in.  high.  By  Andrew  Fogelberg  1777.  Weight  37  oz. 
14  dwt. 

Lt.Col.  Richard  Taylor,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

Of  classical  vase  form  on  circular  foot  with  loop  handles. 
The  foot,  lower  part  of  the  body  and  incurved  cover  are 
chased  with  plain  and  matted  fluting  bordered  by  acan- 
thus foliage.  The  body  is  decorated  on  the  upper  part  with 
a  medallion  of  a  female  figure  and  crane  on  one  side  and 
an  engraved  coat-of-arms  on  the  other,  connected  by  husk 
festoons,  between  an  upper  border  of  anthemion  foliage 
and  a  lower  band  of  wave  scrolls.  The  handles  are  chased 
on  the  edges  with  husks,  and  the  cover  has  an  acorn  finial. 
The  rim  of  the  foot  engraved  'The  Gift  of  Peter  William 
Baker  Esq  1778'.  The  arms  are  those  of  Clitherow.  This 
beautiful  cup  is  the  only  example  in  gold  of  a  classically 
inspired  piece  of  the  Adam  style. 

Presented  in  1930  to  Thomas  Taylor  Esq.  of  Chipchase 
Castle  by  the  members  of  the  Coal  Owners  Association  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  Exhibited  in  the  Geologi- 
cal Section  of  the  Dome  of  Discovery,  South  Bank  Exhibi- 
tion, Festival  of  Britain  195 1,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  gold  in 
applied  art. 

XXXIL— GEORGE  III  TEAPOT  AND  STAND 
By  Daniel  Smith  and  Robert  Sharp  1785. 
Barber  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  teapot  with  plain  oval  body  and  straight  spout  is 
engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  in  ermine  mantling.  The 
stand  has  four  ball  feet  and  each  piece  has  a  border  of 
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beading.  The  arms  are  those  of  William  Beckford  of  Font- 
hill  impaling  those  of  his  wife  Lady  Margaret  Gordon. 

These  pieces  are  remarkable  for  being  the  only  known 
gold  examples  to  bear  the  rare  Britannia  incuse  mark 
(No.  XXXII  A).  This  mark  is  not  shown  as  a  London 
platemark  by  Sir  C.J.Jackson,  who  appears  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  its  existence.  On  the  introduction  of  the  duty 
on  gold  and  silver  in  1 784,  the  Act  outlined  in  Section  1 2 
the  procedure  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  relanding  after 
export  of  any  plate  into  the  United  Kingdom  after  the 
drawback  of  duty  had  been  allowed  on  its  leaving  the 
country.  Articles  were  therefore  re-submitted  to  the  Assay 
Office  and  there  impressed  with  a  mark,  'the  figure  of 
Britannia',  to  denote  that  such  plate  was  intended  for 
export  and  the  drawback  allowed  thereon.  An  amending 
Act  was  passed  in  1785  repealing  from  the  24th  July  of 
that  year  the  use  of  this  mark,  in  view  of  the  injury  to  the 
export  trade  occasioned  by  the  delay  and  inconvenience 
of  the  procedure  and  the  fact  that  the  mark  on  finished 
wares  could  not  be  struck  without  damage.  The  Britannia 
mark  in  conjunction  with  the  duty  mark  was,  therefore, 
in  operation  only  from  December  1 ,  1 784  to  July  24,  1 785. 
In  consequence  there  can  have  been  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  pieces  bearing  this  mark  and  the  present  teapot 
may  perhaps  be  the  only  one  in  gold  ever  so  marked. 

Beckford  married  in  1 783  and  lived  with  his  wife  in 
Switzerland  till  her  death  in  1786.  This  teapot,  must 
therefore  have  been  ordered  by  him  and  sent  out  to 
Switzerland  between  May  30,  1 785  (date  of  commence- 
ment of  date  letter  'k')  and  July  24  of  the  same  year  when 
the  mark  was  abolished.  It  is  unusual  to  be  able  to  date 
the  exact  manufacture  of  a  piece  to  such  narrow  limits. 

The  teapot  appeared  at  auction  in  the  sale  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  collection  at  Christies  in  191 9.  Alexander, 
10th  Duke  of  Hamilton  married  in  1810,  Susan,  William 
Beckford's  daughter  and  co-heir,  to  whom  the  piece  had 
obviously  passed. 

XXXIII.— GEORGE  III  PAPBOAT  AND  SPOON 
1788 
Miss  A.  Noble 

The  plain  boat  has  a  narrow  reeded  rim  rising  to  a 
point  at  the  back.  The  spoon  is  of  plain  old  English  pat- 
tern. Each  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Talbot  impaling 
another  coat. 

These  simple  and  charming  pieces  were  presumably 
intended  as  a  christening  gift,  or  perhaps  more  probably, 
since  the  arms  are  the  impaled  ones  of  man  and  wife,  they 
may  have  been  a  gift  for  a  young  mother,  with  which  to 
feed  her  infant. 

XXXIV.— GEORGE  III  CUP  AND  COVER 
ill  in.  high.  By  William  Simmons  1801.  Weight  45  oz. 
Present  ownership  unknown. 

Plain  vase-shaped  body  on  circular  stepped  foot,  the 
bowl  set  in  a  calyx  of  palm  leaves  and  decorated  above 
with  a  circular  medallion  engraved  with  an  inscription 
and  wreathed  with  foliage.  The  loop  handles  reeded  and 
with  foliage  ends,  the  domed  cover  with  ball  finial.  The 
inscription  reads  'Presented  by  the  BRITISH  OFFICERS 
serving  at  GOA  to  JOSHUA  UHTHOFF  ESQr  in  Testi- 
mony of  their  Respect  for  his  Character,  and  of  their 


grateful  sense  of  his  kind,  hospitable  and  friendly  Conduct 
towards  them  while  he  resided  as  BRITISH  ENVOY  AT 
GOA  1809'. 

This  cup  appeared  at  Sotheby's  at  auction,  March  5, 
1936.  Its  present  ownership  is  unknown  to  me. 

XXXV.— GEORGE  III  SALVER 
12  in.  diam.  By  Paul  Storr  1803. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Circular,  on  four  lion's  mask  and  paw  and  bun  feet, 
with  border  chased  with  oak  leaves,  acorns  and  ribbon. 
The  centre  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Pitt  surrounded  by 
the  arms  of  sixteen  towns,  London,  Dublin,  Bath,  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  Wells,  Cork,  Chester,  Boston,  Exeter,  York, 
Worcester,  New  Windsor,  Norwich,  Sterling,  Bristol  and 
Great  Yarmouth.  The  back  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Lowther  and  the  inscription  'Given  to  William,  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  by  John  Pitt,  2nd  Earl  of  Chatham  in  con- 
sideration of  the  many  kindnesses  extended  to  the  Pitt 
family'. 

The  donor,  son  of  the  Great  Commoner  and  brother 
of  the  more  famous  Prime  Minister  William  Pitt,  had  a 
distinguished  military  career  and  was  also  Lord  Privy  Seal 
1794-6  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council  1 796-1 801.  In 
1809  he  commanded  the  ill-fated  Walcheren  expedition. 
William,  2nd  Earl  of  Lonsdale  (1 787-1872)  also  held 
numerous  parliamentary  and  cabinet  offices  from  1808  to 
1852. 

This  salver  is  very  similar  to  that  by  the  same  maker  of 
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1 80 1,  formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  collection  (Jones 
XXX),  made  from  gold  freedom  boxes  presented  by  Irish 
towns.  It  had  presumably  a  similar  origin,  as  also  the 
plateau  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  by  Paul  Storr  18 13 
(Jones  XXXI)  and  the  salver  at  Windsor  Castle  by 
Philip  Rundell  1821  (Jones  XXXIV)  made  from  boxes 
presented  to  Frederick,  Duke  of  York. 

XXXVI.— GEORGE  II  PAPBOAT 
1 816.  Weight  2  oz.  12  dwt. 
Present  ownership  unknown 
Plain  body  with  gadrooned  border  and  shell  and  foliage 
end.  This  piece  appeared  in  a  sale  at  Christies,  February 
1  g,  191 3,  from  the  collection  of  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis,  when  it 
was  acquired  by  Messrs  Crichtons.  The  present  ownership 
is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  illustrate 
the  piece. 

XXXVII.— GEORGE  IV  LORD  MAYOR'S  CUP 
\o\  in.  high.  1820.  Signed  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell. 
Weight  20  oz.  19  dwt. 

In  American  possession. 

A  standing  cup  and  cover  with  deep  bowl  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  George  IV  on  one  side  and  chased  on  the 
other  with  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London.  The  lower  part 
of  the  cup  and  the  edge  of  the  cover  chased  with  petal- 
shaped  lobes  in  relief;  the  cover  also  chased  in  the  centre 
with  shells  and  foliage  and  surmounted  by  a  Royal  crown. 
The  stem  fluted  with  a  knop  of  spiral  foliage  above  and 
a  similar  border  to  the  circular  foot.  Engraved  beneath  the 
foot  'Coronation  of  King  George  IV.  From  the  Corpora- 
tion records  it  appears  that  the  cup  formed  the  subject  of 
the  last  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  the  City  of  London,  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  should,  as  Chief  Butler,  serve  the 
Monarch  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  Banquet  at 


the  Guildhall  'with  wine  in  a  gold  cup  with  spices,  and  the 
same  cup  with  the  cover  belonging  to  it  and  the  layer 
(?  assayer  or  tasting  cup)  of  gold,  as  the  Mayor,  after 
such  service  done,  to  have  and  retain  with  him  for  his  own 
use  at  his  departure  for  his  Fee  and  Reward'. 

The  occasion  was  the  Coronation  of  George  IV  in  July, 
1 82 1,  during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Thomas  Thorp.  The 
banquet  and  consequently  the  ceremony  were  discon- 
tinued after  this  date. 

From  the  collection  of  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Christies, 
February  19,  19 13.  The  former  stated  in  the  catalogue, 
to  have  purchased  the  cup  from  Sir  John  Staples. 

The  description  of  the  cup  given  above  is  taken  from 
the  sale  catalogue.  The  foot  of  the  cup  is  signed  'Rundell, 
Bridge  and  Rundell'  and  the  actual  maker  is  probably 
Philip  Rundell,  who  was  also  responsible  for  the  cup  of 
1 82 1  given  by  the  king  at  the  Coronation  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde  and  Ossory,  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland,  and  the 
other  of  1822  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  believed 
also  to  have  been  given  by  the  King  to  the  Duke  as 
Hereditary  Earl  Marshal.  This  latter  cup  is  ornamented 
with  bands  of  lobes  similar  in  form  to  the  lobes  bordering 
the  cover  of  the  present  example. 

The  cup  was  acquired  at  the  sale  in  191 3  by  Messrs. 
Crichton  and  is  believed  to  be  now  in  America. 

XXXVIII.— TWO  GEORGE  IV  RACE  CUPS 
7   n.  high.  By  Paul  Storr  1823.  Weight  29  oz.  11  dwt. 
Present  ownership  unknown 

The  cups  have  fluted  bodies  decorated  with  a  band  of 
flowers  and  two  shields  engraved  respectively  'Edinburgh 
Cup  1823  Won  by  Negociator'  and  'The  Montrose  Cup 
1823  Won  by  Negociator'. 

These  cups  appeared  in  a  sale  at  Christies,  May  3, 
1933,  from  the  collection  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Moncrieff, 
when  they  were  acquired  by  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Downes. 
Their  present  ownership  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
illustrate  them. 

XXXIX.— GEORGE  IV  VASE 
4  in.  high.  Dublin  1829. 
Messrs.  S.  J.  Phillips. 
The  plain  body  of  Greek  amphora  form  with  narrow 
corded  handles,  stands  on  fluted  stem  with  a  knop  above 
chased  with  anthemion  petals  and  square  plinth  with  a 
border  of  foliage  sprays  on  a  matted  ground.  This  small 
and  attractive  vase  is  the  only  recorded  piece  of  Dublin 
marked  gold  plate,  apart  from  snuff  and  freedom  boxes. 
It  bears  the  Dublin  dateletter  and  the  mark  of  the  uni- 
corns' head  used  in  Dublin  for  18  carat  gold. 

XL.— SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  TUMBLER  CUP 
Unmarked,  perhaps  English,  circa  1650.  4  in.  diam. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Cooks. 
Entirely  plain  with  flattened  base.  Engraved  recently 
with  the  arms  of  the  Company.  This  piece  which  appears 
out  of  its  chronological  sequence,  in  the  nature  of  an 
appendix,  was  brought  to  my  notice  at  the  Exhibition  of 
City  Plate,  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  May-June  last.  Being  both 
unmarked  and  without  any  form  of  decoration  to  serve  as 
a  guide  its  provenance  must  remain  somewhat  conjectural, 
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but  it  would  seem  as 
equally  probable  to  be 
of  English  origin  as 
Continental.  I  there- 
fore include  it  here. 
The  cup  was  presented 
to  the  Company  by 
members  of  its  Court 
in  1938. 

As  in  the  previous 
parts  I  must  express 
my  grateful  thanks  to 
those  owners  of  the 
pieces  described  for 
their  kind  permission 
to  include  them  in 
the  list,  and  also  to 
Mr.  H.  G.  Lindsey, 
Deputy  Warden  of 
the  Goldsmiths  Com- 
pany for  his  inform- 
ation regarding  the 
Britannia  incuse  mark 
on  the  Beckford  gold 
teapot.  As  a  finale 
I  add  a  chronological 
list  of  all  recorded 
gold  plate  included 
in     this    series  and 


E.  Alfred  Jones's  Old  English  Gold  Plate. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  RECORDED  ENGLISH  GOLD  PLATE 


London  Hallmark  unlrss  oihrrv 


1 507  Chalice  and  Paten 
Area  16 10  Acorn  Cup 
Area  1 618  Chalice  and  Paten 
Area  1650  Cup  and  Cover 
17th  Century  Tumbler  Cup 
Zirca  1660  Two  Chalices  and 
Three  Patens 

1662  Chalice 


Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford 
Stapleford  Church,  Leicestershire 
Clare  College,  Cambridge 
Private  Collection 
Worshipful  Company  of  Cooks 

Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's 
Welshpool  Church.  Montgomery- 


Cup  and  Cover 
1665  Porringer  and  Cover 

1670  Pocket  Set  of  Knife, 

Fork  and  Spoon 

1 67 1  Porringer  and  Cover 

1672  (York)  Goblet 
1675  Cup  and  Cover 
1675  Porringer  and' Cover 
1678  Chalice  and  Paten 
1680  Cup  and  Cover 
1680  Spoon 

1680  Miniature  Porringer 

1 68 1  Spoon 
1685  Beaker 

1685  Chocolate  Cup  and 
Cover 

1685  Miniature  Cup  and 
1697  Beaker 

1700  Pair  of  Chocolate  Cups 

1 70 1  Ewer  and  Dish 

1702  Tumbler  Cup 

1705  Race  Cup  and  Cover  ^ 
1  708  Race  Cup  and  Cover 
1 710  Race  Cup 
1 710  Pair  of  Ice  Pails 
1 7 14  Race  Cup  and  Co\ 
I  716  Beaker 


y  Ltd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gask 

Lord  Waleran  (1907) 

Corporation  of  York 

Countess  of  Yarborough  ( 1 907 ) 

Formerly  Earl  of  Strathmore 

Lt.Col.  J.  Leicester  Warren 

Corporation  of  Oxford 

Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths 

Michael  Noble  Esq. 

Michael  Noble  Esq. 

Formerly  Marquess  of  Downshire 

Earl  of  Derby 


1 71 7  Cup  and  Cover 
1717  Cup 

1 7 19  Pair  of  Beakers 
1722  (Newcastle!  Mug 

1727  Cup  and  Cover 

1728  (Newcastle)  Race  Cup 

1 73 1  Enamelled  Cup 
(1731)  Enamelled  Cup 

1 732  Cup  and  Cover 
Circa  1736  (Edinburgh)  Teapot 

1737  (Edinburgh)  Teapot 
1  739  Cup  and  Cover 
Circa  1745  12  Teaspoons  and  Sugar 
Nippers 

Circa  1750  12  Teaspoons,  Sugar 
Tongs  and  Straining 
Spoon 

1752  (Edinburgh)  Race  Cup 

and  Cover 
<  a,  n  1  blmbiiiuli    k.u  -  <  up 

and  Cover 
1 76 1  Cup  and  Cover 

1 764  Cup  and  Cover 

1 765  Cup  and  Cover 
I  765  Tumbler  Cup 

Circa  1765  8  Teaspoons  and  Sugar 
Nippers 
1 772  Cup  and  Cover 
1777  Cup  and  Cover 
I  780  Cup  and  Cover 
1785  Teapot  and  Stand 
1 788  Papboat  and  Spoon 
1797  Font 

Late  1 8th  Century  Cup  and  Cover  -j 
1 80 1  Salver 
1803  Salver 
1813  Plateau 
18 1 6  Papboat 
1820  Cup  and  Cover 

1820  Cup  and  Cover 

1 82 1  Oval  Tray 


Lord  Fitzhardinge  (1907; 

Earl  of  Yarborough  '1907 

Duke  of  Portland 

Michael  Noble  Esq. 

Duke  of  Norfolk 

Messrs.  S.  J.  Phillips 

Musee  de  Cluny,  Paris 

Lord  Rothschild 

Countess  of  Yarborough  (1907 

Michael  Noble  Esq. 

Earl  of  Rosebery 

Earl  of  Orford  (1907) 

Michael  Noble  Esq. 
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Formerly  J.  S.  Bache  Esq. 

Private  Collection 
Duke  of  Norfolk 
Formerly  Lord  Bagot 
Earl  of  Craven  (1907) 
Mrs.  Ian  Menzies 

Formerly  H.  A.  Salwey  Esq. 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge 
Lt.Col.  R.  Taylor 
Viscount  Tredegar  (1907) 
Barber  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
Miss  A.  Noble 
Duke  of  Portland 
Duke  of  Newcastle  (1907) 
Earl  of  Scarborough  (1929) 
Formerly  Duke  of  Rutland 
Earl  of  Lonsdale 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Formerly  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis 
H.M.  The  King 
Formerly  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis 
H.M.  The  King 


Formerly  Capt.  H.  Moi 
Marquess  of  Bath 


THE 


REGENCY  EXHIBITION 
AT  BRIGHTON 


By  CLIFFORD  MUSGRAVE 


THE  Royal  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  that  exotically 
fantastic  monument  of  the  aesthetic  moods  of  the 
Regency  period,  was  fittingly  the  centre  of  Brigh- 
ton's Festival  of  Regency  Art  which  was  held  during  July 
to  celebrate  the  Festival  of  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  main  display  of  Regency  furniture  and 
works  of  art  in  the  Pavilion  itself,  there  was  held  in  the  Art 
Gallery,  once  part  of 
the  Royal  Stables,  an 
exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  P.R.A., 
portrait  painter  to 
His  Majesty  King 
George  IV.  This  col- 
lection, which  was 
distinct  from  other 
exhibitions  of  the 
same  artist  held  this 
year,  was  interesting 
for  its  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  important 
works  never  pre- 
v  iously  exhibited, 
notably  Lady  Butler's 
arresting  and  vital 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Roger 
Kemble,  painted  by 
Lawrence  during  the 
period    of  his  resi- 


building   in    its  ultimate 


dence  at  Bath  between  1780 
and  1785,  presumably  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  there- 
abouts. Other  outstanding 
portraits  were  Sir  Michael 
Duff's  splendid  Prince  Woron- 
Zow,  Russian  Ambassador  to 
the  English  court  in  the  time 
of  King  George  IV;  the  Vis- 
countess Hambleden's  Wil- 
liam Lamb,  Viscount  Melbourne, 
and  Sir  William  Grant,  lent  by 
Col.  MacKenzie  Smith.  Mrs. 
George  Grote,  Sr.,  lent  by 
Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Messrs. 
Knoedler,  beautifully  repre- 
sented the  period  when  Law- 
rence was  painting  under  the 
influence  of  Reynolds,  as  did 
also  Lord  de  LTsle  and 
Dudley's  H.R.H.  the  Duke  oj 
Clarence.  Appropriate  to  the 
association  with  the  Royal 
Pavilion  was  the  portrait  of 
John  Nash,  designer  of  the 
Indian    phase,    from  Jesus 


College,  Oxford.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal 
and  Lord  Harewood,  who  contributed  magnificently  to 
the  Pavilion  exhibition,  extended  their  generosity  to  this 
part  of  the  Brighton  Festival  activities  also  with  their  loan 
of  the  captivating  painting  Lady  Louisa  Lascelles,  and  a 
fine  drawing  of  George  Canning. 
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The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  for  1952 

The  1952  Connoisseur  Year  Book  is  something  more  than  a  complete  reference  book  to  the  cream  of  information 
essential  to  all  connoisseurs  of  the  arts  throughout  the  world.  Its  pages  impart  knowledge  invaluable  to  collector, 
historian  and  antiquarian.  The  publishers  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  latest  example  of  fine  book  publishing, 
as  it  again  includes,  in  persuance  of  popular  demand,  another  series  of  finely  illustrated  and  authoritative  articles  on 
ei«ht  bullish  historic  houses  and  the  collections  which  they  contain,  together  with  three  important  houses  now  pre- 
served for  the  American  people.  In  the  article  on  Warwick  Castle — with  the  possible  exception  of  Windsor  Castle  cer- 
tainly the  best  know  n  of  all  the  castles  in  England — some  of  the  picture  collection  there  is  dealt  with  on  one  of  the 
first  occasions  since  its  recent  restoration.  A  feature  is  also  made  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Warwick,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  tomb  of  Richard  Earl  Beauchamp:  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  monu- 
ments in  England.  The  striking  colour  plate  of  the  Green  State  Bedroom  at  the  great  house  of  Holkham  helps  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  past  glories  of  this  great  Palladian  Mansion.  Included  in  Wilton  House  can  be  seen  an  illustration  of 
the  remarkable  and  justly  famous  Inigo  Jones  Double  Cube  Room,  used  by  Supreme  Commander  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower as  his  operations  room  in  1944  during  World  War  II.  On  the  American  side  particular  reference  is  made  in 
dealing  with  the  three  leading  houses  concerned — Kenmore  and  Schuyler  and  Morris-Jumel  Mansions — to  the  note- 
worthy results  achieved  in  the  successful  preservation  and  refurbishing  of  houses  of  national  importance.  Those  who 
were  unable  to  visit  the  1951  Exhibition  of  the  Historic  Plate  of  the  City  of  London  can  find  it  recalled  in  the  greatest  detail 
by  a  foremost  authority.  Twenty-five  illustrations  accompany  this  important  contribution  alone.  British  and  American 
auction  sale  prices  of  leading  works  of  art  for  the  past  year  are  given,  and  there  are  reference  lists  of  English  houses 
open  to  visitors,  Museums,  Art  Institutions  and  Societies,  new  art  books  and  other  information  essential  to  the  con- 
noisseur of  the  arts. 

CONTENTS 

GREAT  HOUSES  OF  ENGLAND:  SECOND  SERIES 

WARWICK  CASTLE,  WARWICKSHIRE.    SEAT  OE  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK 
MONTACUTE  HOUSE,  SOMERSET.    PROPERTY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRUST  - 
WILTON  HOUSE,  WILTSHIRE.    SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMERY 
HARDWICK  HALL,  DERBYSHIRE.    A  SEAT  OE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  - 
BOUGHTON  HOUSE,  NORTHAMPTON.    A  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  - 
HOLKHAM  HALL,  NORFOLK.    THE  HOME  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LEICESTER 
SUTTON  PLACE,  SURREY.    A  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND        -      -  - 
BURGHLEY  HOUSE,  NORTHANTS.    THE  SEAT  OF  THE  MARQUESS  OF  EXETER 
HISTORIC:  HOUSES  CONTAINING  WORKS  OF  ART  NOW  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 

THE  HISTORIC  PLATE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  

LONDON  AUCTION  SALES  OF  1950-51  -----  

A  NOTE  ON  CONSTABLE'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE  ---------- 

THE  SCHUYLER  MANSION,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK  

THE  MORRIS-JUMEL  MANSION,  HARLEM  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK  

KENMORE,  FREDERICKSBURG,  VIRGINIA  -   by  helen  comstock 

MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
ART  INSTITUTIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
ART  SOCIETIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
SOME  TRADE  GUILDS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
ARTS  COUNCIL'S  ACTIVITIES  1951 

SOME  NOTABLE  ART  BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  IN  1950-51 
COLOUR-PLATES 

THOMAS  W  ILLIAM  COKE,  FIRST  EARL  OF  LEICESTER  OF  THE  SECOND  CREATION,  1754-184.'.  IN  FANCY  DRESS 

In  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Holkham  Hall  painted  by  battoni 

THE  GREEN  STATE  BEDROOM,  HOLKHAM  HALL:  THE  FURNITURE  DESIGNED  BY  WILLIAM  KENT  AND  UPHOLSTERED 

IN  THE  ORIGINAL  GENOA  VELVET 
WINDSOR  CASTLE  by  john  constable,  r.a.,  i 776-1837 


BY  NICHOl  AS  CAREW 


ON  SALE  IN  NOVEMBER  —  please  place  your  order  now 

from  Booksellers,  Price  21s.  nett.  or  22s.  (including  postage)  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  28-30,  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
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taste'  Other  drawings 
were  actually  put  into 
effect,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  importance 
for  the  study  of  the 
building  and  of  the 
varied  phases  of  its 
decoration.  In  partic- 
ular, Frederick  Grace's 
drawing  for  the  Music 
Room,  in  vivid  tem- 
pera colours  of  scarlet, 
yellow  and  lilac,  shows 
how  closely  this  great 
State  apartment  has 
been  restored  to  its 
original  conception, 
and  that  the  colour  of 
the  wall  paintings 
which  has  been  re- 
vealed by  cleaning  is 
exactly  as  intended  by 
the  designer.  The  loan 
of  these  drawings  from 
New  York  to  the 
Brighton  Art  Gallery 
is  a  happy  example  of 
international  artistic 
co-operation. 

A  further  interesting 
display  was  a  selection 
of 'Illustrated  Books  of 
the  Regency,'  selected 

EMPIRE   BRONZE   CLOCK:    22   ins.    HIGH  *         >'  . 

from  the  Brighton 
Reference  Library, 
and  of  drawings  by  Regency  artists.  Important  among  the 
latter  were  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  as  a  Child,  by  Richard 
Cosway,  R.A. ;  The  Prince  Regent,  by  John  Russell,  R.A. ; 
King  George  IV  with  Count  UOrsayon  Horseback,  by  Richard 
Dighton,  and  drawings  by  William  Daniell,  R.A.,  John 
Downman,  A.R.A.,  J.  R.  Cozens,  Rowlandson  and  Paul 
Sandby,  R.A.  The  drawings  in  this  section,  as  also  those 
in  the  Lawrence  Exhibition,  came  largely  from  the  famous 
collections  of  Sir  Robert  Witt,  C.B.E.,  and  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Smythe,  M.A. 

The  display  in  the  Royal  Pavilion  was  intended  less  as 
an  exhibition  of  furniture  than  to  recreate  something  of 
the  splendour  of  King  George  IV's  marine  palace  at  the 
time  of  its  completion,  which  coincided  with  his  accession 
to  the  throne  in  1820  and  coronation  the  following  year. 

It  was  then  that  the  Pavilion,  changing  in  status  and 
character  from  the  sea-bathing  pavilion  it  had  been 
hitherto,  underwent  the  transformation  of  its  chinoiserie 
scheme  of  interior  decoration  from  vivid,  brightly  coloured 
exuberance,  with  realistically  Chinese  bamboo  furniture, 
banners,  standards,  lanterns  and  figures,  to  a  more 
abstract  formal  orientalism  of  white  and  gold,  with  a 
return  to  the  use  of  boulle,  French  Empire,  and  other 
furniture  of  conventional  European  design,  only  the 
more  magnificent  specimens  of  oriental  lacquer  furniture 
being  retained  in  the  chief  rooms. 

A  more  comprehensive  and  elaborate  programme  of 
restoring  the  decorations  of  the  interior  than  ever  before 
was  embarked  upon,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  rooms 


were  furnished  for  the  exhibition,  to  which  loans  of  con- 
temporary furniture  and  other  works  of  art  were  most 
generously  contributed  by  His  Majesty  the  King  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  well  as  from  a  host  of 
private  owners  and  dealers. 

The  aim  to  recreate  the  past  regal  splendour  was 
achieved  most  notably  in  the  Banqueting  Room,  where  the 
display  of  gold  plate  from  the  Royal  Collections,  and  from 
those  of  other  distinguished  owners,  formed,  in  fact,  the 
most  magnificent  and  representative  exhibition  of  gold 
plate  of  the  .Regency  period  that  has  ever  been  brought 
together.  On  the  occasions  of  three  earlier  exhibitions  a 
number  of  pieces  of  fine  Regency  gold  plate  had  been 
shown  in  this  room,  most  elaborately  for  the  Regency 
Exhibition  of  1948,  when  the  banqueting  table  was  set  out 
as  for  a  banquet  for  twenty-four  diners,  with  decorative 
ormolu  work  and  a  Derby  china  dessert  service. 

This  year  the  reproduction  of  a  banquet  of  King  George 
IV  was  carried  out  with  even  greater  accuracy  and  rich- 
ness, chiefly  through  the  enthusiasm  and  expert  knowledge 
of  Mr.  H.  Clifford  Smith.  The  scene  was  the  one  shown  in 
Nash's  Views  of  the  Royal  Pavilion  in  which  the  King  is 
seated  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  table,  while  John 
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Nash  himself  appears  at  the  end 
of  one  line  of  guests.  The  table 
was  dressed  with  four  ceremonial 
cloths  of  damask  linen.  Three 
were  made  for  the  Prince  Regent 
in  1818,  one  of  them  celebrating 
in  its  design  'Trafalgar,  October 
21st,  1805,'  and  with  Nelson's 
famous  signal  and  the  names  of 
ships  woven  into  the  cloth. 
Another  was  woven  presumably 
for  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  [V,  for  the  date,  1821,  is 
woven  into  the  design,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  English 
victories  in  the  wars  against 
Napoleon. 

Of  unique  interest  were  the 
four  candelabra  lent  by  His 
Majesty  the  King.  Of  the  finest 
quality  gilt  metal,  these  candel- 
abra, each  of  six  lights,  have 
columns  formed  as  flower  stems, 

supported  each  by  three  cornu-  Ki:;''  lKl''  IVVS"S|I  M' 
copias    filled    with    fruit  and 

flowers.  They  were  bought  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  181 1 
and  used  on  his  dining  table  in  the  Banqueting  Room 
of  the  Royal  Pavilion. 

The  recreated  banquet  was  shown  at  the  stage  of  dessert, 
with  the  remarkable  service  of  over  fifty  pieces  entirel)  of 
silver  gilt  made  by  the  famous  goldsmith  Paul  Storr  for 
Edward  Lascelles,  first  Earl  of  Harewood,  between  1806 
and  18 1 6,  and  most  generously  lent  by  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Earl  of  Harewood  from 
Harewood  House.  The  service  included  twenty-four  des- 
sert plates  with  shaped  gadroon  shell  and  foliage  rims,  and 
a  circular  salver  exceptional  for  the  fine  engraving  and  the 
exuberant  rococo  character  of  its  design  of  masks,  animals 
and  vines.  Two  wine  coolers  were  in  the  form  of  Warwick 
vases,  chased  with  vines,  two  others  also  shaped  as  vases, 
and  chased  with  rosettes  and  laurel  foliage. 

Dominating  the  table  was  the  centre  piece,  an  eight- 
light  candelabrum,  the  triangular  pedestal  resting  upon 
three  muzzled  bears  representing  the  supporters  of  the 
Harewood  family  arms.  Surmounting  these  were  three 
graceful  classical  female  figures  holding  wreaths,  that  with 
their  flowing  drapery  and  delicately  sculptured  forms 
showed  Paul  Storr's  genius  at  its  height.  Companions  to 
this  piece  were  a  pair  of  six-light  candelabra,  having 
circular  bases  surmounted  with  exquisitely  modelled 
Bacchanalian  figures  playing  musical  instruments. 

This  display  was  enhanced  by  the  loan  from  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  two  pairs  of  unusual  double 
wine  coasters  with  designs  in  relief  of  infant  figures  of 
Bacchus  amidst  vines  and  panthers.  The  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  completed  the  service  of  gold  plate  with 
twenty-four  individual  wine-coolers  for  each  place,  double 
lipped,  with  fluted  bodies  and  gadroon  borders,  and  with 
the  same  number  of  knives,  forks  and  spoons  of  Coburg 
pattern  chased  with  ornament  of  shells,  sc  ales,  ac  anthus 
leaves  and  honeysuckle. 

From  the  same  collection  came  the  splendid  candelab- 
rum of  seven  lights  made  by  Paul  Storr  in  [814,  for  Lord 
Stewart,  afterwards  Third   Marquess  of  Londonderry, 


when  British  Ambassador  in  Venice.  This  magnificent 
piece,  34  in.  in  height,  is  formed  as  a  column  surmounted 
by  Egyptian  heads,  the  branches  chased  with  lion  masks 
and  birds'  heads.  It  stood  upon  one  of  a  series  of  side 
tables,  all  carrying  examples  of  gold-plate  of  great  interest 
and  quality,  such  as  the  pair  of  silver-gilt  vases  and  covers 
lent  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  These  were  chased 
with  palm  leaves  and  a  frieze  of  cupids  blowing  trumpets 
among  vines,  and  handles  in  the  form  of  entwined  serpents 
rising  from  Medusa  masks.  The  makers  were  William 
Burwash  and  Richard  Sibley  in  1806  and  1807.  Also 
gracing  the  side  table  was  the  notable  candelabrum  of  six 
lights  belonging  to  the  Earl  Spencer,  which  was  designed, 
as  inscribed,  by  'Tatham  Archt.'  for  'Jeffeys  and  Gilbert' 
in  1800-1.  The  design  of  this  piece,  with  its  grotesque 
masks  and  laurel  wreaths  on  a  tripod  pedestal,  corre- 
sponds closely  to  an  engraving  in  Tatham's  own  book, 
Designs  for  Ornamental  Plate,  published  in  1806.  Also  of  great 
distinction  was  the  silver-gilt  tray  made  in  1807  by  Ben 
Stephenson  for  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  lent 
to  the  exhibition  by  the  Worshipful  Compain  ol  Carpen- 
ters. The  openwork  rim,  with  grapes  and  vine  leaves 
chased  in  relief,  and  handles  chased  with  lions'  masks  and 
rams'  heads,  make  this  an  exceedingly  charming  example 
ul  Regencx  goldsmiths'  work. 

Ancillary  to  the  banqueting  table  was  the  Great 
Kitchen,  restored  and  arranged  to  resemble  closely  the 
print  in  Nash's  Views,  showing  the  prep. nation  of  a  least 
for  King  George  IV.  Many  of  the  original  fittings  wen 
already  in  position,  the  bronze  smoke-canopies,  the  clock, 
tables,  shelves,  lanterns,  the  long  hot-plate,  and  the  great 
fireplace  w  ith  its  original  mac  hinery  of  spits  and  roasting 
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table,  bearing  the  label  of 'John  McClean 
and  Sons,  58  Upper  Mary  le  Bone  Street,' 
a  games  table  of  similar  high  quality  of 
design  and  workmanship,  and  a  pair  of 
painted  stools  in  the  same  taste.  The 
Music  Room,  with  its  mythological 
splendour  of  gilded  dome,  lotus  chan- 
deliers and  wall  paintings  of  red,  yellow 
and  gold  displaying  the  legendary  Cathay 
of  Kubla  Khan,  was  again  set  out  as  for 
its  original  purpose,  with  two  pianos  of 
the  make  used  by  King  George  IV  in  the 
Royal  Pavilion,  patented  by  Mott  and 
Company  in  1 8 1 7.  Both  were  of  rosewood, 
decorated  in  brass  inlay  with  female 
figures  emblematical  of  music  and  dan- 
cing: one  with  a  columnal  central 
pedestal  in  white  and  gold,  on  a  triang- 
ular base  with  gilt  shell  feet;  the  other 
with  a  triangular  pedestal.  The  latter 
instrument  had  been  given  to  the  Royal 
Pavilion  by  H.M.  Queen  Mary. 

Two   pairs   of   magnificent  Empire 
candelabra,  each  over  4  ft.  high,  lent  by 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Earl 
were  distinctive  additions  to  the  room, 
in  the  form  of  bronze  columns  with  leaf 
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These  pieces,  newly  burnished,  and  each  bearing  the 
impression  of  a  ducal  coronet  and  the  letters  D.W.L.  for 
Duke  of  Wellington,  London,  were  lent  by  the  London 
Museum,  by  whom  this  equipment  was  purchased  from 
the  present  Duke  of  Wellington  when  the  kitchens  at 
Apsley  House  were  dismantled  recently.  Models  of  joints 
of  meat,  hams  and  poultry,  and  mounted  specimens  of 
game  and  fish,  laid  out  upon  the  tables  as  in  readiness  for 
the  cooks,  added  realism  to  the  scene. 

Although  shown  at  the  Royal  Pavilion  before,  in  1948, 
the  'Dolphin'  furniture  from  Admiralty  House,  White- 
hall, appeared  no  less  freshly,  so  perfectly  it  suited  the 
South  Drawing  Room,  where  it  was  shown,  the  gilded 
furniture  and  its  pale  green  covering  harmonizing  exqui- 
sitely with  the  sea-green,  gold  and  Etruscan  pink  of  its 
setting  at  the  Pavilion. 

This  extravagantly  fantastic  furniture,  though  far 
removed  from  the  simple  grace  and  elegance  of  more 
domestic  Regency  pieces,  possesses  an  appeal  that  derives, 
perhaps,  from  the  exuberance  of  the  years  of  victory,  for 
the  suite  was,  in  fact,  made  by  William  Collins,  and 
presented  in  181 3  to  Greenwich  Hospital  by  the  widow  of 
Mr.  John  Fish,  of  Kempton  Park,  in  memory  of  Lord 
Nelson  and  his  victories. 

There  is  a  vitality  and  magnificence  in  these  pieces,  in 
which  the  dolphin  enters  into  the  design  of  chair-backs  and 
table-supports,  while  the  great  gilt  settee,  with  dolphin 
feet  and  high,  curving  shell-shaped  ends,  is  like  a  small 
replica  of  one  of  Cleopatra's  barges. 

The  North  Drawing  Room,  with  its  more  restrained 
ornamental  decoration  of  gold  fret-design  on  pale  grey 
walls,  represented  a  scene  of  the  more  intimate  private  life 
of  the  Royal  circle,  with  rosewood  furniture  typical  of  the 
supreme  elegance  and  quality  of  design  in  domestic 
furniture  of  the  Regency,  lent  from  the  remarkable  private 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Blanchard.  A  number  of  these 
pieces  were  outstanding  examples  of  the  most  charming 
aspects  of  the  short-lived  Egyptian  taste  in  such  furniture. 
Notable  among  these  were  the  Egyptian-style  writing 


of  Harewood, 
One  pair  were 


capitals,  each  surmounted  by  a  bronze  female  figure  of 
Victory  holding  a  wreath.  The  other  pair  were  formed 
as  bronze  female  Egyptian  figures  carrying  ormolu  vases 
on  their  heads  and  ormolu  branches  developing  into 
birds.  Once  more  was  shown  in  this  room  the  famous 
circular  Aubusson  carpet  believed  to  have  been  made  for 
one  of  the  Russian  imperial  palaces  that  were  built  for  the 
Empress  Catherine  the  Great  by  the  Scottish  architect 
Charles  Cameron. 

Upon  side-tables  of  red  porphyry  with  eagle  supports 
stood  two  remarkable  pieces  of  gold  plate  lent  by  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

One  of  these  was  a  model  in  silver-gilt  of  the  monument 
to  the  First  Marquess  of  Anglesey  (Wellington's  second-in- 
command  at  Waterloo),  which  was  erected  overlooking 
the  Menai  Straits  in  1836.  The  companion  piece  was  a 
magnificent  victory  trophy  in  silver  gilt.  It  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  short  column  with  four  lions  at  the  base,  sur- 
mounted by  four  rearing  horses  held  by  winged  female 
figures  of  Victory.  The  column  has  a  design  of  military 
trophies,  and  the  base  battle  scenes  and  coats  of  arms. 
The  piece  was  presented  to  Lieutenant  General  Lord 
Paget  (afterwards  First  Marquess  of  Anglesey)  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  officers  of 
the  Hussars,  in  token  of  the  part  played  by  him  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  of  1808.  Made  by  Paul  Storr  for 
Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  the  piece  amply  displays  the 
genius  of  this  famous  Regency  designer,  especially  in  the 
exquisite  modelling  of  the  winged  figures,  their  classical 
drapery  rippling  as  in  the  wind,  and  in  the  spirited  treat- 
ment of  the  horses  which  they  hold. 

The  suite  of  rooms  that  had  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
important  restoration  work  undertaken  in  the  Royal 
Pavilion  in  recent  years,  the  King's  private  apartments, 
was  fittingly  the  setting  for  a  group  of  furniture  and  works 
of  art  of  remarkable  character  from  Southill,  the  house 
which  was  rebuilt  and  re-furbished  from  1795  onwards  for 
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Samuel  Whitbread,  the  Whig 
politician,  by  Henry  Holland,  the 
architect  of  the  Brighton  Pavilion  in 
its  first  classical  phase.  Holland's  fur- 
niture for  this  house  reached  a  height 
of  design  and  quality  infrequently 
surpassed  in  the  Regency  period.  His 
rosewood  commode- bookcases  with 
statuary  marble  tops  and  gilt  orna- 
ments, his  mahogany  occasional 
table  with  standard  legs  and  ormolu 
decoration  exquisitely  chased  with 
leaf  designs,  are  pieces  well  known  to 
connoisseurs. 

The  scene  in  the  King's  Bedroom 
provided  one  of  the  most  interesting 
climaxes  of  reconstruction  in  the 
exhibition.  The  room  was  closely 
made  to  resemble  its  appearance  at 
the  time  of  King  George  IV,  as 
shown  in  the  aquatint  of  Nash's 
volume.  There  were  a  bed  with  low 
ends  and  a  cheval  mirror,  of  French 
Empire  design,  as  originally,  but  the 
most  important  feature  was  the  great 
writing  table  lent  by  His  Majesty  the 
King  from  Windsor  Castle. 

Of  pollarded  elm  wood,  with  chased  gilt  handles  of 
anthemium  design,  it  rests  on  four  gilt  lion-shaped  sup- 
ports, while  at  either  end  are  trophies  of  arrows  and 
thunderbolts  upon  a  gilt  hexagonal  shield.  The  desk  was 
once  the  property  of  Napoleon,  and  after  his  death  was 
acquired  by  King  George  IV,  who  used  it  at  the  Pavilion 
from  1 82 1  onwards. 

The  bedrooms  with  their  anterooms,  of  the  Royal  Dukes 
of  York  and  Clarence,  have  been  restored  with  block- 
printed  reproductions  of  the  original  bamboo -pattern 
papers  from  these  rooms,  one  with  a  green  ground,  the 
other  in  lilac.  Among  the  pieces  with  which  these  rooms 
were  furnished,  a  sofa  with  carved  shell  ends  and  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  Dutch  cabinet  of  polychrome 
lacquer  took  pride  of  place. 

In  recreating  the  atmosphere  of  a  palace,  the  few 
departures  from  period  authenticity  only  served  to 
heighten  the  appeal  of  the  exhibition.  The  displays  of  cut 
flowers  in  elaborate  modern  fashion,  although  not  in  the 
Regency  taste,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  approved 
by  the  Regent.  Again,  the  filling  of  the  rooms  with  a 
number  of  pieces  beyond  the  original  rather  sparse  fur- 
nishing provided  a  richer  field  of  interest  for  the  visitor, 
while  the  appearance  of  distinctly  feminine  touches  in  the 
embellishment  of  some  of  the  smaller  rooms,  once  so 
severely  masculine  or  impersonal,  was  wholly  delightful. 

It  may  be  said  with  assurance  that  during  the  Festival 
of  Britain  Regency  Exhibition  at  Brighton  the  Royal 
Pavilion  was  seen  furnished  and  adorned  as  for  Royal 
occupation,  in  a  splendour  surpassing  anything  that  has 
been  known  since  the  height  of  its  days  of  Royal  owner- 
ship. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  visitors  that  so  much  of 
the  Pavilion's  exterior  was  enclosed  in  a  web  of  steel 
scaffolding,  but  the  Brighton  Corporation's  restorations 
are  not  confined  to  the  interior.  Cracked  stuc  co  is  being 
renewed,  and  new  stone  hand-carved  by  craftsmen  is 


replacing  decayed  stonework  in  pinnacles,  minarets  and 
lattices.  Though  not  completed  for  the  Exhibition,  the 
long-awaited  repainting  of  the  exterior  which  was  in 
progress  gave  a  hint  of  the  enchanting  scene  that  will  be 
presented  in  the  near  future  when  the  building  appears 
once  more  in  its  original  colour  of  Bath  stone  against  the 
deep  green  foliage  of  the  elms  in  the  grounds  and  the 
lighter  green  of  the  lawns. 

From  the  Royal  Pavilion  itself  the  interest  in  the 
Regency  period  was  cleverly  extended  to  the  town  of 
Brighton  as  a  whole  by  the  lighthearted  display  of  the 
Regency  Society  of  Brighton  and  Hove,  most  delightfully 
conceived  and  executed  by  Mr.  Martin  Battersby. 

An  'altar'  of  coloured  fishing  nets,  sea  shells  and  sea- 
coloured  draperies  enshrined  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Richard 
Russell,  who  made  Brighton  famous  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
seawater  treatment.  A  series  of  pleated  fabric  panels  in 
colour  formed  the  background  to  groups  of  prints,  maps 
and  photographs  showing  the  development  of  the  town 
from  a  fishing  village  to  a  great  seaside  metropolis  Most 
interesting  of  all  was  a  model  of  the  Steine,  the  fashionable 
centre  of  Brighton,  in  1805,  showing  the  first  classical 
Pavilion  built  by  Henry  Holland,  the  oriental  Royal 
Stables  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  all  surrounded  by  the  houses  that  were  built 
to  accommodate  the  visitors  of  quality  and  the  friends  of 
the  Prince  who  gathered  about  him. 

In  addition  to  the  model  there  were  two  excellent  series 
of  photographs,  one  of  the  Regency  exteriors  in  Brighton, 
another  of  the  interiors.  The  latter  revealed  to  many  for 
the  first  time  the  unsuspected  wealth  of  beauty  and  arc  hi- 
tectural interest  in  the  Regency  buildings  of  Brighton: 
together  they  showed  how  very  considerable  indeed  is 
Brighton's  heritage  of  architecture  of  the  late  Eighteenth 
and  early  Nineteenth  Oentur\,  surpassing  in  extent  and 
quality  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  country  of  the  same 
period. 


PERSIAN  AND  TURKISH  RUGS  AT  THE 
FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM 


By  GEORGE   WING  FIELD   D  I  G  13  Y 
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THERE  is  a  sixteenth-century  Persian 
carpet  at  Milan  inscribed  round  the 
borders  with  verses  from   which  the 
following  is  taken : 

'  This  is  no  carpel  but  a  wild  white  rose; 

it  is  a  veil  tor  the  sight  of  the  lustrous-eyed. 
It  is  a  garden  full  of"  tulips  and  roses, 

then  loir  has  the  nightingale  made 

its  abode  there. 
It  has  made  plain  the  pin  ker  of  its  lacc-work; 

streams  of  water  How  from  every  corner. 
It  shows  the  way  to  the  fountain  of  life.  .  .  .' 
This  carpet  is  a  work  of  extreme  beauty  on 
which  every  sort  of  skill  and  refinement  has 
been  lavished;  it  was  probably  made  for  the 
court  or  some  influential  personage.  But  the 
aim  expressed  in  the  verse,  that  of  transfor- 
ming a  carpet  into  a  consummate  work  of 
art,  was  undoubtedly  cherished  not  only  by 
the  skilled  weavers  of  the  court,  but  also  by 
main  a  nomad  or  village  worker  of  the  remote 
countryside.  For  rugs  and  carpets  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  made  and  used  all 
over  the  Near  East  and  Central  Asia  as  one 
of  the  basic  artic  les  of  man's  life. 

The  Turcomans  and  other  nomad  peoples 
who  till  recently  wandered  in  the  vast  lands 


between  East  Persia  at 
Sea  .nid  Central  Asia 
Pamirs  and  Tibet  h; 
than  jewellery  and  c; 
carrying  and  storing 
entrances  ol  their  tents 


-lands  south  of  the  Caspian 
north  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
man-made  possessions  other 
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No.  III. — THE  MASS  OF  ST.  GILES:   MASTER  OF  ST.  GILES:  LATE  15th-CEN 

This  is  the  pattern  oflife  <  >f  ( lentral  Asia  out  of  which  so  many 
waves  of  people  have  spread  westward  all  down  through 
recorded  history.  But  although  these  nomad  barbarians 
regarded  their  rugs  as  articles  of  prime  utility  this  did  not 
exclude  their  artistic  interest  in  them.  Many  of  the  Turcoman 
rugs,  for  instance — and  one  might  equally  take  rugs  made  by 
the  nomad  Kurds,  west  of  Persia,  or  those  of  Anatolia  -arc- 
woven  with  obvious  artistry  and  taste.  The  materials  used, 
including  the  dyes,  are  prepared  with  great  skill  and  special 
care  is  obviously  devoted  to  the  more  ambitious  pieces. 

The  history  of  carpets  is  the  history  of  a  very  ancient  craft. 
Like  all  crafts  it  has  a  basis  of  stark  utility  yet  also  a  tradition 
of  artistry.  When  times  are  favourable  this  craft  will  sometimes 
flourish  into  art,  just  as  the  potters  of  Kashan  and  Rhages  in 
thirteenth-century  Persia  produced  those  bowls  and  pots  which, 
whilst  linked  with  their  tradition  of  use,  arc  works  of  art  of  the 
greatest  imagination  and  beauty.  So  from  time  to  time  carpets 
have  been  raised  to  the  level  of  great  art.  There  is  no  other 
word  for  this  sort  of  achievement  of  human  skill  and  spirit.  Nor 
is  there  any  contradiction  between  art  and  craft  or  real  distinc  - 
tion between  applied  and  fine  art ;  the  two  arc  complementary 
and  always  mutually  dependent.  Just  a  i  the  precious  and  semi- 
precious stone  is  naturally  treasured  by  man,  but  more  so  when 
expertly  cut  or  carved  by  the  artist. 

Throughout  the  Near  East  and  Central  Asia  carpets  and  rugs 


have  probably  always  been  regarded  in  this  dual 
light.  The  craft  has  carried  in  germ  the  latent 
aspiration  to  become  art.  The  triumph  so  proudly 
proclaimed  in  the  splendid  Milan  carpet  has  been 
secretly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  countless  un- 
known workers  and  enjoyed  in  its  lesser  way  in 
many  a  rug  of  humbler,  yet  none  the  less  real 
beauty. 

The  rugs  and  carpets  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  date  almost  all  from  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  a  few  from  the  Eighteenth.  In  looking  at 
them  two  questions  seem  to  need  answering.  Firstly, 
what  is  their  connection  with  the  rugs  obtainable 
and  used  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  that  is,  their  forerunners?  How 
do  they  stand  in  relation  to  the  tradition  of  carpet 
weaving?  Secondly,  how  do  they  compare  with 
i  In  isc  sumptuous  carpets  made  for  the  courts  ol 
Persia  and  Turkey  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  the  classical  period  for  carpets? 
It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  the  first  question  because 
although  only  comparatively  few  examples  have 
survived  they  figure  not  infrequently  in  Italian  and 
Flemish,  and  later  Dutch,  paintings.  The  second 
question  needs  answering,  although  in  a  negative 
way,  so  that  the  later  carpets  can  be  judged  and 
appreciated  for  the  merits  they  have,  which  are 
not  those  of  court  art. 

The  earlier  carpets,  and  what  little  is  known 
about  those  before  the  Fifteenth  Century,  point  to 
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a  general  stream  of  tradition  which  goes  right  back  into  remote 
antiquity.  There  are  the  eight  rugs  (partly  fragmentary)  from 
Konya,  now  in  the  Evkav  Museum,  Istanbul,  and  the  three  at 
Beyshehir  Mosque  in  Anatolia  which  probably  date  from  the  Seljuk 
period  and  the  Thirteenth  Century.  There  are  the  possibly  earlier 
fragments  found  at  Fostat  in  Egypt,  and  hints  in  definitely  earlier 
manuscripts.  Finds  in  Central  Asia  take  knotted-pile  carpet  weaving 
back  to  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  the  looped-pile  fabrics  of  early 
Christian  Egypt  and  one  definite  carpet  or  floor-covering  shows  a 
regular  and  old-established  variation  of  the  technical  process.  Then, 
right  back  to  eighteenth  Dynasty  Egypt  in  the  second  Millennium, 
B.C. !  For  two  Egyptian  cloths  with  pattern  knotted  with  the  typical 
Sehna  knot  are  now  reported  to  be  at  Turin.  It  would  clearly  be 
foolish  to  try  and  set  a  date  for  the  beginning. 

The  indications  about  patterns,  taken  partly  from  surviving 
fragments,  partly  from  representations  in  carvings,  manuscripts  and 
pictures,  suggest  a  basic  tradition  of  simple  all-over  designs,  such 
as  diapers,  lattices,  and  arrangements  of  lozenges,  octagons  and 
stars.  But  undoubtedly  each  cultural  florescence  down  through  the 
ages  must  have  affected  this  central  traditional  style,  and  elevated  it 
according  to  its  tastes  for  court  use.  There  are  the  famous  legends 
about  the  Sassanian  carpets  of  the  Fourth  to  Seventh  Centuries, 
worked  to  represent  gardens  and  wrought  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones.  The  Byzantine  tradition  of  textile  design  in  large  roundels 
with  imposing  heraldic  beasts  made  its  mark  on  contemporary 
carpet  style,  as  Dr.  Kurt  Erdmann  has  shown.  The  Seljuk,  Timurid 
and  Sefavid  court  styles  all  influenced  Persian  tradition  in  turn, 
from  the  Eleventh  Century  onwards,  just  as  the  Mamluks  created 
the  lovely  and  unmistakable  style  of  the  Cairene  carpets  of  Egypt. 
Yet  with  the  decline  of  each  succeeding  wave  of  culture  it  appears 
that  the  old,  basic,  simple  patterns  tended  to  return,  to  be  resumed. 
Probably  to  some  extent  they  had  always  continued  in  use  for 
ordinary  serviceable  rugs  and 
poorer  or  remoter  folk. 

This  certainly  happened 
in  Persia  with  the  ruinous 
decline  in  prosperity  and 
cultural  level  after  the  ter- 
rible Afghan  invasions  of  the 
early  Eighteenth  Century 
and  the  subsequent  wars  and 
civil  strife.  It  also  happened 
in  the  Turkish  lands  with  the 
steady  Ottoman  decline  from 
the  Eighteenth  Century  on- 
wards, and  the  Caucasian 
provinces  fared  likewise.  For 
the  intricate  designs,  lavishly 
prepared  materials  and 
subtle  effects  of  the  classical 
period  were  now  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  im- 
poverished villagers  or 
country  households  where 
the  declining  grandees  still 
kept  going  their  carpet  work- 
shops to  satisfy  their  personal 
needs  and  for  sale. 

The  rugs  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  therefore,  have 
mainly  fallen  back  on  the 
old  basic,  traditional  designs, 
although  the  influence  of  the 
classic  Sefavid  or  Ottoman 
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style  is  often  still  apparent.  Compared  with 
the  earlier  traditional  design  of  relatively 
unpretentious  rugs  obtainable  in  com- 
merce in  the  Fifteenth  to  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies, in  these  later  rugs  one  notices  a 
certain  lack  of  order,  a  tendency  to  hap- 
hazard use  of  ornament  and  to  crowding, 
and  a  loss  of  sense  of  scale  in  the  handling 
of  patterns.  Yet  there  is  still  life  in  them 
and  some  of  the  better  ones  show  remark- 
able beauty,  particularly  of  colour  and 
texture.  The  influence  of  the  industrial 
West,  and  the  industrial  and  social  revo- 
lutions of  the  Near  Eastern  lands  them- 
selves, took  place  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  As  long  as  the 
old  tradition  of  manufacture  (in  the  literal 
sense)  lasted  the  expression  of  individual 
taste  and  skill  is  found  manifested  in  the 
handling  of  the  old  designs.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful  effects  of  pattern,  texture 
and  colour,  are  surprisingly  simple;  but 
they  are  often  far  from  being  accidental. 

The  Fitzwilliam  collection  represents 
most  of  the  rugmaking  centres  of  Central 
Asia,  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Anatolia. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  simpler 
traditional  designs  were  widely  distributed 


over  this  vast  area,  although  in  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  localise  a 
carpet  if  not  to  a  town  (which  is  almost  always  a  matter  of  conjecture)  at 
least  to  a  district  or  tribe.  The  waves  of  migration,  invasions  and  wars 
which  have  troubled  these  lands  down  the  centuries,  as  well  as  trade, 
have  carried  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  designs  and  patterns.  Many  of  the 
pattern-motives  of  the  nomad  Turcomans  of  Eastern  Persia  and  the 
Oxus  are  closely  similar  to  those  used  in  fifteenth  to  sixteenth-century 
Anatolia.  They  occur  again  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  carpets  of 
fifteenth-sixteenth-century  Spain  which  only  differ  in  the  technique  of 
their  weave.  Within  a  small  area  the  disturbing  influences  have  often 
been  quite  as  drastic.  The  Caucasus,  invaded  alternately  by  Turkey  and 
Persia  till  the  Eighteenth  Century,  was  in  the  Nineteenth  conquered  by 
Russia  after  decades  of  bitter  fighting.  The  various  tribes  were  then 
radically  up-rooted  and  intermixed,  and  so  must  also  have  been  erst- 
while tribal  carpet  patterns.  Turkey  captured  Tabriz  from  Persia  more 
than  once  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  removed  her  noted  weavers  to 
Istanbul;  similarly  carpet  weavers  from  Cairo  are  known  to  have  been 
forcibly  brought  to  the  Ottoman  capital  in  the  first  decade  of  the  same 
century.  Kirman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  supplied  weavers  for  Tabriz 
and  Hereke,  as  it  had  done  in  favour  of  Joshagan  in  the  Eighteenth. 
Added  to  this,  semi-nomadic  tribes  such  as  the  Kurds  west  of  Persia  have 
copied  and  adopted  local  styles  in  the  course  of  their  migrations. 

Definite  attributions  for  these  carpets  is  therefore  often  difficult.  Hut 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  stability  of  types  which  can  be  seen  to  persist  with 
influence  and  counter  influence.  This  not  only  refers  to  design  and  patterns 
but  also  to  dyes,  choice  of  colour-blends,  texture  and  materials,  and  to 
methods  of  weaving  and  knotting.  On  this  basis  a  fairly  elaborate  classi- 
fication of  carpet  types,  each  named  after  its  supposed  place  of  origin 
has  been  built  up,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  work  of  Mumford  (  [90]  and 
Hawley  (1913).  In  many  cases  their  attributions  have  since  been  amplified, 
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altered  or  modified,  but  a  more  exact  and  eertain  classification  is  still 
awaited. 

The  possible  variations  in  meth  >ds  ol  weaving  and  knotting  require  .1 
word  of  comment  here.  The  basis  of  any  carpet  is  the  warp  and  much  can 
be  learnt  from  the  nature  of  any  given  warp.  In  predominantly  wool- 
producing  countries  the  warp  will  be  of  wool;  its  colour,  whether  dyed 
or  not,  its  thickness  and  quality  of  yarn  will  all  be  indicative.  A  cotton 
warp  was  used  in  much  of  Persia,  again  with  many  variations,  and 
occasionally  silk.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  weft,  which  may 
be  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  dyed  or  undyed.  The  number  of  shoots  of 
weft  used  between  each  row  of  knots  is  sometimes  a  typical  feature  of  a 
particular  type  of  rug  or  tradition  of  weaving.  Most  important  is  the  knot- 
ting. The  Ghiordes  knot  is  often  called  Turkish,  the  Sehna  Persian;  there 
is  some  truth  in  this  as  a  generalisation  and  the  Sehna  knot  is  still  typical  of 
Central  Asia  and  East  Persia,  but  the  Ghiordes  knot  is  used  in  many 

places  in  Persia  and  in  court 
workshops  the  Sehna  knot 
may  be  used  even  in 
Turkey .  Although  the  sin- 
gle-warp knot  of  Spain  is 
an  almost  certain  criterion 
of  origin,  generally  more 
important  than  type  of  knot 
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No.  X. — CAUCASIAN  (KUHAi  KUNNLK 
AND    VARIED    COLOURS    ON  DICLI' 


highly  characteristic. 

The  Fitzwilliam  carpets 
include  several  dated  pieces 
and  the  inscriptions  have 
kindly  been  read  for  me 
by  Professor  Arberry  of 
Cambridge.  To  begin  with 
those  most  closely  related 
to  the  Turkish-Anatolian  style  which  first  came  to  Europe  in  appreciable 
numbers  in  the  Fifteenth  Century — though  regarded  as  highly  precious 
articles  more  fit  to  cover  a  table  than  the  floor — there  is  the  carpet  illus- 
trated in  No.  i  which  is  dated  1746.  From  its  texture  and  colours  (a  typical 
sea-green  predominates  with  red)  it  is  clearly  Turkish-Anatolian  and  the 
main  border  might  be  that  of  a  Mudjur  or  Kirshehr  prayer-rug.  But  the 
field  shows  a  classical-carpet  ancestry  as  Roger  van  der  Weyden's  (1399- 
1464)  picture  (in  the  same  Museum)  witnesses  (No.  ii).  Divided  into 
squares  with  a  lozenge  (as  here),  star-form  or  octagon  filling,  this  type  of 
field  is  constantly  met  with  in  rugs  in  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century 
pictures.  But  in  the  later  and  more  familiar  rugs,  whether  Anatolian  or 
Caucasian,  this  well-poised  design  is  seldom  preserved;  nearly  always  the 
square  has  disappeared  leaving  the  lozenges  or  octagons  set  haphazard 
in  the  field,  usually  contiguous  and  crowded  out  with  other  details.  The 
lozenges  in  the  present  carpet  are  ornamental  with  rather  gauche  floral 
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forms  and  the  spandrels  filled  with  odd-sized  rosettes, 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  entrelacs  and  geo- 
metric devices  which  occupy  the  relevant  spaces  in 
van  der  Weyden's  painting.  The  carpet  is  none-the-less  a 
very  fine  survival,  about  half  way  between  the  classical 
fifteenth-century  type  and  the  common  nineteenth-cen- 
tury example. 

The  Caucasian  Kazak-type  rug  (No.  iv)  shows  an  octa- 
gon set  in  a  square,  the  spandrel  forms  between  the  two 
filled  with  a  diaper  or  checker  of  small  devices.  The  Mass 
of  St.  Giles  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  iii)  shows  a  late 
fifteenth-century  version  of  this  design,  which  can  also  be 
seen  on  Holbein's  Ambassadors  (National  Gallery)  and  a 
fifteenth-century  Spanish  carpet  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  In  these  early  examples  the  squares 
always  succeeded  one  another 
regularly  down  the  field,  sometimes 
in  one  row,  sometimes  two.  The 
bold,  regular  and  evenly  matched 
scale  of  the  pattern  motives  is  very 
clear  on  No.  iii,  which  being  rather 
second-rate  as  a  painting  is  admir- 
ably lucid  as  regards  the  pattern  of 
the  carpet.  To  be  specially  noted  is 
the  cresting  in  brick  red  on  white  in 
the  outer  border.  In  contrast  to  this, 
the  nineteenth-century  Caucasian 
rug  is  full  of  grotesque  and  oddly 
sized  motives.  The  cresting  is  there 
on  a  reduced  scale;  but  the  enormous 
'latch-hooks'  in  the  central  octagon 
(and  surrounding  the  squares  above 
and  below)  seem  somewhat  un- 
accountable. They  almost  certainly 
derive,  however,  from  the  volutes  in 
the  step  design  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal border  (a  very  favourite  one) 
in  No.  ii.  The  curious  'feelers'  which 
adorn  the  little  rectangles  of  the 
main  border  of  the  Kazak  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  double-ended  'sceptre- 
heads'  which  ornament  the  spaces 
between  the  squares  in  No.  iii. 

A  pleasing  Caucasian  carpet  of  the 
Baku  type  on  a  deep  blue  ground  is 
illustrated  on  No.  v.  The  geometric 
character  of  the  pattern  has  dwin- 
dled, the  octagons  are  isolated,  their 
sides  serrated.  Large  angularly 
treated  'cones'  are  conspicuous  (the 
typical  feature  of  the  Baku  class). 
The  carnations  of  the  inner  and 
outer  border  stripes  are  a  Turkish 
motive,  but  the  main  border  with  its 
criss-cross  diagonal  effect  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  'sceptre-head'  bordering 
of  No.  iii.  It  is  also  similar  to  the 
border  of  the  next  carpet,  No.  vi, 
where  the  regular  Caucasian  '<  rab' 
pattern  is  rendered  in  its  crudel) 
simple  form;  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  names  for  carpet  patterns  this 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a  crab! 
The  carpet  is  a  particularly  beauti- 


ful Kazak  of  the  Tcherkess  or  Circassian  type,  with  tawny 
colouring.  The  geometric  pattern  of  the  field,  fitted  to- 
gether like  a  puzzle  and  studded  with  little  rosettes,  has 
lost  its  formal  character  and  taken  on  that  of  the  'sun- 
burst' motive,  an  effect  which  the  loose  and  brilliantly 
coloured  borders  emphasize. 

The  Armenian  or  Caucasian  carpet  (No.  vii)  brings  us 
back  to  Persian  traditions.  There  are  two  rather  similar 
groups  of  carpets  (cf.  No.  x),  usually  largish  in  size,  which 
appear  to  derive  from  two  distinct  classes  of  Persian  design, 
although  the  influences  may  often  be  somewhat  mixed. 
No.  vii  is  distinguished  by  iarge  rosettes  or  medallions 
with  interlinking  semi-floral  forms  and  V-shaped  devices 
(which  occur  grouped  in  fours).  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
cursive  and  angularised  rendering  of  the  once  classical 
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No.  XIII.— PERSIAN    (FERAGHAN)    CARPET:    ON  DEEP  BLUE  GROUND 


East  Persian  school  of  design  such  as  is  shown  in  No.  ix. 
The  V-shapes  are  rather  grotesque  adumbrations  of  the 
cloud-bands  which  are  always  prominent  in  these  carpets, 
where  a  tormented  rhythm  is  characteristic.  A  less  finely 
drawn  and  elaborate  prototype  than  No.  ix  was  probably 
transmitter  of  the  pattern  to  the  lands  beyond  the  north- 
west Persian  frontier,  but  the  model  must  have  been  much 
more  complex  than  the  Herat  carpet  illustrated  in  No.  viii. 
This  has  a  fundamentally  simple  pattern,  the  so-called 
'Herati',  which  may  well  be  a  very  old  traditional  design 
of  the  floral  rather  than  geometric  type.  Nineteenth- 
century  weavers  could  return  to  it  with  assurance  and 
though  it  is  typical  of  Khorassan  in  its  fluent,  elaborate 
form  as  here  with  soft  apricot-reds  but  stronger  blues  and 
greens,  it  is  met  with  in  many  other  parts.  Of  the  three 
Herat  carpets  of  this  type  in  the  Fitzwilliam,  one  bears  the 
date  1810,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  good  a  carpet  as  this 
one. 

No.  x  is  an  example  of  the  other  similar  group  and  the 
suggested  prototype,  the  'Vase'  carpet  class,  is  represented 
in  No.  xii.  The  Vase  carpets  were  one  of  the  splendid 
designs  of  seventeeth-century  Persia;  they  were  in  wide- 


spread and  general  use,  though  often  of  very  high  quality, 
as  Professor  A.  U.  Pope  has  pointed  out.  The  design  gave 
endless  possibilities  of  variation  and  colourful  display.  In 
contrast  to  the  East  Persian  style  this  was  quiet  and  static, 
and  cloud-bands  were  absent  or  little  in  evidence.  Fig.  xii 
shows  the  developed  design  with  three  intersecting  com- 
partments formed  by  tendrils  or  floral  stems.  The  rosette- 
medallions,  however,  are  often  relatively  more  weighty 
and  the  design  was  easily  reduced  to  the  colourful  but  not 
disorderly  medley  apparent  in  No.  x.  It  was  obviously 
easier  to  handle  than  the  design  of  No.  vii  which  bears 
signs  of  a  vigorously  articulated  origin,  now  frozen  into 
rather  wry  forms. 

Carpets  of  the  first  type  (No.  vii)  often  have  borders 
composed  of  a  formal  pattern  derived  from  Kufic  lettering, 
which  is  commonly  seen  on  sixteenth  century  Turkish  rugs 
and  their  pictorial  representations.  Armenia  was  long 
under  Turkish  suzerainty,  but  the  carpet  type  was  cer- 
tainly also  made  in  the  more  northerly  Caucasian  lands, 
and  the  border  of  the  present  carpet  is  strongly  Caucasian 
in  character.  The  beautiful  carpet  (No.  x)  is  inscribed 
with  a  date  1752;  with  fresh  and  vigorous  blues  and  reds, 
yellows  and  apple-greens  it  is  a  riot  of  gay  colours  and  a 
weaving  of  considerable  beauty.  Kuba  is  the  name  given 
tf>  this  type,  from  the  West  Caucasian  fortress  city  long 
under  Persian  rule,  but  the  attribution  should  not  be  taken 
in  too  literal  a  sense. 

Another  long  runner  with  the  'mina  khani'  pattern 
(No.  xi)  was  probably  woven  in  Kurdistan;  it  has  the 
typical  bright  colours  and  full  to  medium  length  pile.  The 
ground  is  red,  that  of  the  main  border  white. 

The  Feraghan  rug  (No.  xiii)  is  probably  not  very  old 
but  it  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  The  design  is  well  and  taste- 
fully executed;  it  combines  sound  traditional  elements  (a 
central  medallion  and  corner  medallions  being  combined 
with  formal  plant-motives  which  link  up  with  a  late  type 
of  'vase'  carpet  design).  The  border  is  unusual  but  very 
successful ;  the  cresting  of  the  inner  and  outer  stripes  is  in 
good  Persian  tradition.  Feraghan  is  the  name  given  to  a 
fertile  plain  in  central  Irak-Ajemi,  7,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  and  scattered  with  many  small  villages.  The  carpets 
are  always  woven  on  a  cotton  warp  with  cotton  weft  and 
the  Sehna  knot  is  used.  The  patterns  are  very  varied,  but 
small-scale  'Herati'  or  diaper  patterns  are  common.  The 
rather  short  but  resilient  pile  of  the  present  carpet,  the  deep 
blue  ground,  the  use  of  brick  and  apricot-reds,  lemon 
yellow  and  pale,  dry  greens  are  all  typical  of  Feraghan  at 
its  best. 

To  judge  from  pictures  it  seems  that  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries  large-scale  patterns  were  pre- 
ferred in  carpets  for  general  use  in  Europe,  whether  of 
Turkish  or  Persian  origin.  The  popularity  of  the  small 
Feraghan  designs  (just  referred  to)  for  large  carpets, 
although  familiar  to  us,  appears  to  date  from  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Two  good  examples  of  this  are  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery:  Queen  Caroline  before  the  Lords, 
1820,  and  The  Duke  of  York  by  Wilkie,  1823.  At  the 
Fitzwilliam,  Jan  Steen's  Painter  and  his  Wife  shows  on  a 
table  the  older  large-scale  pattern  type.  It  appears  to  have 
survived  into  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  the  carpets 
associated  with  Gorevan  and  Herez  in  north-west  Persia 
feast  of  Tabriz).  The  finest  example  I  know  is  illustrated 
in  No.  xiv.  The  design  of  this  very  large  carpet  clearly  has 
an  anc  ient  ancestry  ;  the  scale  is  adhered  to  throughout, 
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the  border  is  classical,  and  the  colours,  which  are  subdued 
but  true  and  keyed  round  tawny  buffs,  bespeak  manufac- 
ture for  a  special  market.  A  cotton  warp  and  weft  and 
Ghiordes  knots  are  used,  as  is  typical. 

Kirman  in  south-east  Persia  was  noted  for  good  rugs  by 
Marco  Polo  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  Chardin  in  the 
Seventeenth.  Nadir  Shah  drew  weavers  thence  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  in  the  Nineteenth  they  were  recruited  for 
the  modern  industry  at  Tabriz,  and  for  Hereke  in  Turkey. 
Kirman's  latter-day  style,  sinuous,  floral,  multiple- 
bordered  and  very  finely  woven  on  a  cotton  foundation 


with  Sehna  knots  is  well  illustrated  in  the  present  example 
(No.  xv).  The  colours  are  soft  and  mellow,  ivory  whites, 
pinks,  fawns,  and  some  contrasting  dark  blue. 

To  speak  of  the  carpet  types  not  represented  at  the 
Fitzwilliam  would  be  of  little  interest  except  to  mention 
the  absence  of  a  good  Hamadan  and  Bakhtijari  (garden 
carpet).  As  for  earlier  carpets  it  is  chiefly  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  not  one  of  superlative  quality  to  go  with  the 
splendid  carpets  described — something  which  cannot  be 
cjuite  thought  of  as  a  carpet,  but  as  'a  wild  white 
rose'. 


AN   EXHIBITION   OF   PERSIAN  MINIATURES 


A  loan  exhibition  of  Persian  manuscripts  and  minia- 
tures is  due  to  open  in  November  in  the  Indian  Set  lion 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Space  is  limited, 
and  the  exhibition  will  therefore  be  confined  to  examples 
from  British  collections.  The  largest  contributors  will  be 
the  Bodleian  and  India  Office  Libraries.  I(  is  hoped  that, 
by  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  four 
splendid  manuscripts  from  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor  will  be  on  public  view  for  the  first  time.  ( )ne  of 


the  main  objects  of  the  exhibition  is  to  bring  forward 
material  hitherto  unfamiliar,  or  even  unknow  n.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  tfie  charming  drawings  and  miniatures 
collected  in  tfie  Eighteenth  Century  by  Richard  Johnson 
(India  Office  Library),  and  a  superb  Strahnama  of  1648 
with  no  less  than  1  [8  miniatures,  lent  l>\  His  Majesty  the 
King.  Three  magnificent  \olumes  from  the  reign  "I 
l  ath  All  Shah  (1797  1834)  round  off  tfie  exhibition. 
This  exhibition  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  Christmas  issue. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  HERALDRY 
AT   THE    COLLEGE    OF  ARMS 


By  SIR  GEORGE  BELLEW,  GARTER  KING  OF  ARMS 


A" 


T  the  request  of 
Corpora- 
tion of  Lon- 
don, the  College  of 
Anns  lately  arranged 
an  exhibition  of 
heraldry  in  connection 
with  the  Festival  of 
Britain.  On  a  smaller 
scale  than  its  exhibi- 
tion held  in  1934  (The 
Heralds'  Commem- 
orative Exhibition 
i484-i934'.)>.  the  re- 
cent exhibition  is  still 
an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  series  of 
'shows'  which  London 
staged  for  the  festival 
period.  The  large 
r  attendance  of  visitors 
iohn  wui :  111   <,\rii  k  Kim.  in  arms      proves  that  interest  in 
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heraldry  and  pageant- 
ry is  undiminished. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  officially  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Alderman  Sir  Denys  Lowson,  Bart.,  on  the  4th 
ofjune,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal,  being  present 
to  receive  him.  The  Earl  Marshal's  Court  with  its  old 
panelling  and  carved  throne,  banners,  and  portraits  of 
former  heralds,  provided  a  suitable  setting  for  an  heraldic 
exhibition. 


The  College  of  Arms 
supplied  the  main 
items,  but  important 
exhibits  were  lent  by 
the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Cor- 
poration of  London, 
the  Drapers,  Tallow 
Chandlers  and  Painter 
Stainers  Companies, 
the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  Eton 
College,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  Lord 
Fairhaven,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  Bart.,  Sir 
Robert  Witt,  and 
others.  There  were 
about  sixty  exhibits. 

Five  rolls  of  Arms 
included:  The  Heralds'  Roll  of  c.  1270-1280,  believed 
to  be  the  third  oldest  surviving  original,  mainly  with 
arms  of  the  kings  and  nobility  of  Europe,  the  Dering 
Roll,  painted  about  1300,  with  324  shields,  mainly 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  knights;  the  Tregoz  Roll,  Fifteenth 
Century,  with  arms  mostly  of  families  connected  with 
Tregoz  and  Grandison;  the  Charles  Roll,  probably  a 
fifteenth-century  copy  of  an  original  of  about  1285,  with 
486  shields  of  English  and  Scottish  knights;  and  the 
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Parliament  Roll,  with  the  arms  of  the  Lords  'spiritual  and  temporal'  present  at  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster  in 
Hilary  term,  15 14,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesly,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  1 505-1 534. 

There  were  two  early  'Ordinaries'  of  Arms  (in  which  the  Arms  are  grouped  according  to  the  charges  on  the 
shields,  and  not  under  family  names)  of  especial  significance;  Cooke's  Ordinary,  painted  about  1340,  with  more 
than  600  shields  of  English  lords  and  knights,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  Ordinary  of  Arms;  and  Jenyns' 
Ordinary,  with  over  1,600  Coats,  dating  from  circa  1380. 

Two  of  the  College's  treasures  were  again  shown:  the  well-known  Warwick  or  Rous  Roll,  the  Latin  version  made  in 
about  1485,  being  a  chronicle  roll  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  with  mythical  Kings  of  Britain,  and  early  predecessors — 

important  for  the  sequence  of  armour 
and  costume,  as  well  as  for  the  arms — 
depicted:  also  the  Westminster  Tour- 
nament Roll,  commemorating  the 
tournament  held  at  Westminster  in 
February  1509-10  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  only  son  of  Henry  VIII 
by  {Catherine  ofAragon — Henry,  who 
was  created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  but 
died  ten  days  later.  It  is  the  finest 
tournament  roll  known,  nearly  60  feet 
long,  and  shows  the  procession  to  the 
lists,  the  combat,  and  the  return  to  the 
Court. 

Three  early  Grants  of  Arms  were 
lent :  the  Patent  of  Anns  for  the  Drapers 
Company,  dated  March  10th,  [438/9, 
the  oldest  English  Grant  of  Arms 
known;  the  Grant  to  the  Tallow 
Chandlers  of  London,  dated  Septem- 
ber 24th,  1456,  .1  beautiful  example  of 

heraldic  painting  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition; and  the  Patent  of  Henry  VI, 
dated  January  1st.  14.JM-0,  granting 
Arms  to  his  foundation  oi  Eton 
College. 

Of  early  civic  interest  is  the  hook 
which  was  lent  by  the  Corporation 
ol  the  ( lit)  ol  London,  from  Guildhall 
I  ,ibrar\ ,  painted  with  a  figure  rcprc- 
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senting  John  Olney,  Mayor  of  London,  1446-7,  and 
tw  enty-three  figures  of  aldermen,  each  showing  the  Arms 
of  his  successors  in  the  ward. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  lent  a  valuable  manuscript, 
a  large  book  painted  with  scenes  relating  to  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  and  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  Part  of  the  collection  of  Sir  John 
Writhe,  Garter  from  1478  to  1504,  it  is  probably  the  finest 
heraldic  document  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  A  pedigree 
in  the  unusual  form  of  an  horizontal  tree  with  the  Arms 
of  the  De  Vere  and  Beauclerk  families  came  from  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans.  The  earlier  portion,  dating  about 
1540,  starts  with  four  generations  before  the  Conquest: 
the  later  part,  executed  about  1685,  brings  the  pedigree 
down  to  that  date. 

Two  fine  examples  of  early  Tudor  heraldry  were  shown 
in  Ballard's  Book  and  Prince  Arthur's  Book.  The  former 
contains  a  painted  record  of  the  Arms  of  families  within 
his  heraldic  province,  of  William  Ballard,  March  King 
of  Arms,  circa  1465-90,  and  is  important  as  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  early  use  of  Crests.  Prince  Arthur's  Book, 
a  manuscript  of  100  vellum  pages,  mainly  an  Ordinary 
of  Arms,  contains  a  wealth  of  heraldic  illustration,  Royal 
Arms  and  Badges,  banners  of  Princes  with  their  Sup- 
porters, Arms  and  Crests  of  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  a 
rare  and  early  portrait  of  Henry  VIII,  prior  to  1519, 
when  he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow.  The  book  was 
painted  for  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Garter  from  1505 
to  1534,  and  formerly  Wallingford  Pursuivant  to  Prince 
Arthur. 

An  exhibit  of  historic  importance  was  the  contemporary 
draft  of  the  Grant  of  Arms  to  Shakespeare's  father,  John 
Shakespeare,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  dated  October  20th, 
1596.  Of  later  historic  interest  is  Nelson's  pedigree,  with 
his  signature  written  shortly  after  the  loss  of  his  right  arm. 

Heraldry  without  heralds  would  be  incomplete.  The 
gap  was  filled  by  the  display  of  several  early  portraits  of 
heralds,  their  tabards,  and  insignia  of  office.  Sir  Edward 


Walker,  Garter  King  of  Arms  under  Charles  I,  was 
represented  by  a  fine  portrait.  It  was  painted  in  1644, 
probably  by  William  Dobson,  as  he  and  Walker  were  at 
Oxford  with  the  King  at  the  time.  Another  impressive 
portrait  was  that  of  Elias  Ashmole,  who  was  Windsor 
Herald  from  1660  to  1676,  but  who  is  better  known  from 
the  famous  collection  bequeathed  by  him  to  Oxford. 

The  central  case  in  the  Court  Room  contained  the 
tabard  of  the  elder  Anstis,  his  crown,  gold  chain  and 
Garter  Badge;  and  the  tabard  of  his  son,  John  Anstis,  as 
Blanc  Coursier  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  1725. 

Joseph  Highmore's  original  water-colour  drawing  of 
the  Procession  and  Ceremonial  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  in 
1725  was  shown  beside  the  engraving  of  the  same  subject 
done  in  1730  by  John  Pine,  later  Bluemantle. 

Other  exhibits  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
were  two  pieces  of  early  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  a 
maniple  and  stole  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  embroidered 
in  silk  with  contemporary  shields;  an  enamelled  plaque 
with  the  Arms  of  Thomas  Tonge,  Clarenceux,  and  Susan 
White,  his  wife  (Queen  Mary's  'Mystres  Clarensious,' 
and  her  first  lady  of  the  Bedchamber) ;  four  early  stained 
glass  panels  (two  of  the  Fourteenth  Century) ;  and  the 
drinking  glass  of  William  Smith,  later  Rouge  Dragon, 
engraved  with  his  Arms  and  those  of  his  wife,  Veronica 
Altensteig  of  Nuremberg,  dated  1582. 

If  the  heraldry  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  was 
not  of  the  highest  order,  The  Genealogy  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  is  certainly  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  period.  Sumptuously  emblazoned  in  gold  and 
colours,  it  was  executed  in  1803  for  George  Nayler,  later 
Garter  King  of  Arms,  at  the  express  order  of  George  III. 

Within  the  limitation  of  one  room  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  show  heraldry  extending  over  a  period  of 
six  centuries.  The  claim  that  the  Heraldic  Art  of  the 
College  compares  favourably  with  that  of  former  days 
was  justified  in  the  few  examples  of  modern  work  exhibited. 

An  English  Herald  of  Charles  II's  time  is  illustrated. 
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ENGLISH  LUSTRED  EARTHENWARE 
COPPER,     SILVER     AND     GOLD,  1800-1900 

By  MARTIN  A.  BUCKMASTER 


THIS  remarkable  lustre  ware,  an  entirely 
English  achievement  in  domestic  pottery, 
has  not  received  the  recognition  from  the 
public  or  connoisseur  that  it  so  richly  deserves  in 
its  three  separate  divisions — Copper,  Silver  and 
Gold.  Decorating  pottery  with  lustre  glazes  was 
not  an  English  invention,  it  was  evolved  from  the 
earlier  Hispano-Moresque  potters,  who  them- 
selves derived  from  the  ancient  potters  of  Islam, 
the  pioneers  and  masters  of  all  lustred  earthen- 
ware, who  studied  with  such  accomplishment 
all  the  chemical  processes  needed  to  produce 


their  wonderful  lustre  glazes  which  we  inherit. 

In  writing  about  any  craft,  such  as  weaving, 
painting  or  pottery,  or  any  branch  of  art  work, 
there  is  always  the  difficulty  of  expressing  views 
that  have  already  been  put  forward  by  other 
authorities  in  different  ways,  and  as  art,  in  any 
form,  is  the  most  controversial  subject  that  exists, 
a  uniform  opinion  cannot  be  expected.  There  .ire 
so  many  points  of  view,  indeed  it  would  be  dull 
and  tiresome  in  the  extreme  if  uniformity  of 
opinion  were  achieved.  Still,  there  is  little  ex<  use 
for  the  prevailing  schools  of  thought  —  or 
thoughtlessness     provoking  ins. mit\  in  extreme 
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modernism,  and  showing  an  undue  intolerance  in  any  academic 
outlook,  or  sane  art  adventure.  Such  an  attitude  is  deplorable  in 
every  way,  limiting — as  it  must — any  healthy  progression  and 
understanding  in  art,  so  essential  to  mankind  when  freed  from  all 
'isms.'  Fortunately  this  attack  on  the  arts  is  felt  more  acutely  in 
painting  than  it  is  in  pottery  where  there  are  fewer  freaks.  With  a 
general  survey  and  appreciation  of  English  lustre  we  should  be  on 
safer  ground,  freed  from  the  acute  controversy  to  which  painting 
is  so  subject  at  the  present  time. 

Some  lustre,  good  or  bad,  is  likely  to  be  found  in  many  homes  as 
articles  in  daily  use,  and  at  times,  with  superior  pieces,  as  decora- 
tion. How  well  a  kitchen  dresser  looks  with  a  few  selected  examples 
of  silver  lustre,  Spode  or  Wedgwood :  articles  of  usefulness  and,  in 
addition,  highly  decorative. 

In  describing  English  lustred  pottery  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
expressing  or  over-emphasizing  individual  opinions,  particularly  if 
one  is  keen  on  the  subject  under  review,  and  as  I  consider  English 
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lustre  is— or  rather  has  been — in  the  premier  place  i: 
English  earthenware,  I  may  err  in  this  direction. 

English  earthenware  was  not  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  in  any  quantity,  or  of 
much  importance,  until  late  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  first  at  Fulham  by  John 
Dwight  1640,  in  Staffordshire  by  the  brothers 
Elers  about  the  same  period,  and  later  by 
the  famous  Wedgwood  family. 

The  methods  of  pottery  manufacture  are 
much  the  same  throughout  the  world.  First 
a  suitable  clay  district  was  selected  for  the 
factory,  now  not  so  important  owing  to  easier 
transport.  Kilns  were  heated  at  first  by  wood 
fires,  and  now  by  coal  or  electricity,  as  we 
cannot  'sun-bake'  our  pots  at  the  first 
stage  as  they  do  in  the  East.  The  clay 
material  is  turned  on  the  wheel  and  shaped 
by  hand,  or  cast  in  moulds  made  in  com- 
partments of  wood  or  metal  for  easy  separa-  N"  N 1  rwo 
tion.  After  the  first  firing  the  clay  surface  is 
covered  with  a  tin  or  lead  glaze  preparatory  to  painting 
with   lustre  glazes.   Fulham  stoneware  is  the  hardest 


earthenware  known  and  when  coated 
with  'saltglaze'  has  a  great  resistance  to 
fire  and  acids;  it  is  therefore  almost  in- 
destructible except  when  dropped  on  a 
hard  surface,  so  unlike  the  lustre  ware  we 
are  describing  which  is  very  brittle,  and 
the  gold  lustre  even  more  fragile  than 
the  copper  or  silver  when  painted  on  a 
thin  china  base.  A  limit  may  have  been 
reached  in  the  latest  experiments  in 
chemical  lustre  glazes,  but  in  the  field  of 
design  there  is  no  limit,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  original  and  beautiful  designs 
may  again  be  contributed  to  our  English 
pottery  industry.  We  shall  be  told  that  it 
is  due  to  this  scientific  and  industrial  age. 
detrimental  to  fine  art  progress;  I  ven- 
ED  SUGAR  BASIN  ture  to  reply  that  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  is  the  most  scientific  of  all  the  art 
industries  and  therefore  its  progress,  in 
all  directions,  should  be  unhampered  as  this  scientific  ele- 
ment is  essential  to  its  full  development.  This  is,  I  admit,  a 


debatable  point,  solely  my  own  view,  and  the  reader  can, 
if  he  wishes,  ignore  it.  It  is  just  a  waste  of  time  to  expect 
agreement  in  any  one  art  adventure, 
particularly  in  this  present  crazy  period, 
so  why  worry? — let  us  each  enjoy  what 
we  like. 

My  appreciation  of  English  earthen- 
ware is  a  very  high  one,  particularly  for 
Dwight,  Wedgwood,  some  Doulton  and 
most  Lustre  ware,  but  I  cannot  bow  the 
knee  to  elementary  Toft  Slip  ware,  or  to 
Toby  jugs,  whether  two  hundred  or  two 
years  old.  Such  pieces,  Toft  Slip  ware  in 
particular,  have  a  commercial  value  be- 
cause they  are  rare  and  exhibit  our 
rather  childish  efforts  in  the  manufacture 
of  art  pottery  two  hundred  years  behind 
other  European  achievements,  but  it  is 
suitable  for  the  Museum  as  an  historical 
record.  For  the  inartistic  Toby  jugs  there 
is  not  the  same  excuse;  they  are  not  rare, 
being  manufactured  in  quantities  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  should  remain 
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in  the  place  for  which  they  were  designed — 
the  public  house.  Personally  I  consider  a  series 
of  Toby  jugs,  even  of  the  best  period,  are  quite 
revolting  as  decoration  on  the  mantelpiece  or 
dresser,  although  I  am  prepared  to  admit  they 
may  be  fine  examples  of  the  potter's  craft. 

It  is  necessary  to  try  and  keep  an  open  mind 
when  examining  English  pottery;  some  of  it  is 
excellent,  but  none  of  it  is  original  in  its  manu- 
facture, whatever  it  may  claim  in  its  design,  as 
all  the  major  processes  had  been  employed 
many  years  before  we  potted  a  single  piece  of 
earthenware  of  distinction  or  artistic  merit.  It 
is  evident  that  a  large  quantity  of  English 
earthenware  was  designed  for  the  public  house 
— the  only  ready  market  at  the  time — being 
strong  and  so  most  suitable  for  its  purpose. 
Thus     local    country    scenes  predominate, 


hunting,  shooting,  coursing,  etc.,  as  appro- 
priate decoration. 

(i)  Of  the  three  divisions  of  lustre  ware  it  will 
be  advisable  to  deal  with  copper  lustre  first 
as  it  is  most  likely  the  oldest  of  the  three 
examples  under  review,  although  of  no  great 
antiquity.  The  early  examples  may  first  have 
been  made  at  Bristol,  copies  from  the  early 
Hispano-Moresque  examples  which  were 
brought  up  the  Avon  by  Spanish  ships,  the 
copper  glazes  being  almost  identical.  The 
examples  of  copper  lustre  vary  considerably 
both  in  the  glaze  and  the  ornamental  decora- 
tion; some  are  excellent,  some  poor,  the  rich 
mahogany  coloured  lustre  approaching  in 
brilliance  the  Spanish  examples;  the)  are  ol 
the  first  importance,  and  when  suitably 
decorated  produce  pottery  of  distinction  il 
not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
silver  lustre  (No.  i).  The  lower  grade  pieces, 
which  seem  to  predominate,  show  a  yellow 
coloured  lustre  of  uneven  qualit)  decorated 
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with  poor  relief 
patterns,  some- 
times white  but 
more  frequently 
picked  out  in 
garish  colours. 
Such  pieces  are 
usually  from  the 
north  Stafford- 
shire potteries  de- 
signed for  quan- 
tity and  not 
quality;  never- 
theless Burslem 
and  other  fac- 
tories turn  out 
some  fine  exam- 
ples. Copper 
lustre  jugs  (No. 
ii)  are  made  in 

great  quantities,  and  some  of  the  plain  examples  without  any 
ornament  are  very  attractive  when  the  lustre  is  even  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  domestic  pieces  made  for  daily  use  are  frequently 
superior  to  the  highly  ornamented  examples;  they  are  planned  on 
Queen  Anne  shapes  like  the  silver  lustre  specimens,  so  are  highly 
satisfactory.  I  have  never  seen  copper  lustre  on  a  china  or  porcelain 
body  as  one  does  with  silver  or  gold  lustre.  It  may  exist,  but  if  so  it 
is  exceedingly  rare;  it  seems  more  suitable  and  satisfactory  on  an 
earthenware  base. 

(2)   SILVER  LUSTRE  PLAIN 

Silver  lustre  at  its  best  reaches  the  highest  standard  of  English 
pottery.  The  factories  existed  all  over  England,  from  Newcastle 
and  Sunderland  to  Swansea  and  Plymouth,  but  Staffordshire — the 
home  of  the  English  potters — probably  produced  the  greatest 
quantity,  if  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  The  names  of  these  master 
potters  are  not  sufficiently  well  known,  but  signed  pieces  are  now 
and  then  discovered  such  as  Wedgwood  of  the  famous  Etruria 
works,  Moore  of  Sunderland,  Frank  of  Brislington,  and  Wood  of 
Stafford  and  the  famous  Dillyn  works  at  Swansea.  These  firms 
produced  some  of  the  finest  examples. 

Plain  silver  lustre  was  greatly  appreciated  by  many  who  could 
not  afford  silver  services,  representing,  as  it  did  so  well,  the  fine 
shapes  of  the  Georgian  period  produced  many  years  earlier;  it  was 
much  less  expensive  and  did  not  tarnish.  This  unique  English  ware, 
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when  a  platinum  lustre  glaze  was  employed,  possesses  great 
brilliancy  and  charm,  and  was  sold  at  such  a  reasonable 
price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most  classes.  Some  of 
these  plain  silver  lustre  examples  show  signs  of  wear 
through  frequent  washing  in  strong  soda  water,  the  glaze 
gets  rubbed  off  the  raised  surfaces  such  as  the  edges  of 
the  flutes  and  pearl  borders  (No.  iii) ;  still  its  beauty  is  not 
destroyed,  although  slightly  impaired,  as  much  of  the 
lustre  still  remains  and  the  fine  shapes  cannot  be  harmed 
by  this  harsh  treatment. 

Other  table  utility  sets  were  made  in  good  character 
such  as  salt-cellars,  pepper  and  mustard  pots,  watch- 
stands,  etc.  (No.  iv),  satisfying  in  shape  until  the  debased 
period  circa  1890  set  in;  then  quality  and  art  distinction 
declined  together,  the  lustre  glaze  became  cloudy  and  the 
shapes  hopeless;  Toby  jugs  were  converted  into  teapots, 
pepper-pots  shaped  as  dwarfs  in  three-cornered  hats 
through  which  the  pepper  flows  when  filled  through  the 
boots.  Such  methods  of  designing  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  the  fine  examples  were  always  before  the 
potters. 
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We  have  noted  that  this  plain  silver  lustre  depends  for 
its  success  on  the  quality  of  the  glaze,  platinum  and  silver 
compounds  proving  the  best.  Platinum  is,  of  course,  very 
expensive,  but  when  in  solution  with  other  oxides  in  the 
fluid  state  covers  large  surfaces,  and  such  a  fine  result  is 
obtained  that  the  extra  cost  should  hardly  count. 
Silver  Lustre  'Resist'  Pattern 

This  is  the  supreme  achievement  of  English  lustre 
ware.  It  retains  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  plain 
examples  just  described  with  the  addition  of  the  hand- 
some 'resist'  ornaments  (Nos.  vi  and  vii).  At  this  stage 
silver  lustre  departs  from  any  attempt  to  represent  earlier 
silver  examples,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  a  satisfactory  and 
original  production.  The  process  of  manufacture  should 
be  briefly  described  to  furnish  the  reader  with  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  how  these  remarkable  pieces 
evolved  (No.  v).  The  article  in  ordinary  or  china  clay 
was  first  shaped  on  the  wheel,  or  moulded  in  wood  or 
metal  moulds,  being  made  in  easily  detachable  compart- 
ments, fired  slightly  and  then  covered  with  a  fine  tin  or 
lead  glaze  and  then  fired  again.  On  this  white,  or  some- 
times canary-coloured  surface,  the 
pattern  was  painted  in  glycerine  or 
thin  varnish  and  all  over  the  pat- 
terned surface  that  was  to  'resist'  the 
silver  glaze.  The  article  was  now 
totally  submerged  in  the  platinum 
and  silver  lustre  bath,  withdrawn 
and  then  fired  for  the  last  time. 
After  this  last  baking,  when  cooled 
down,  the  glycerine  or  varnish  de- 
sign was  removed  and  the  pattern 
revealed  in  white  or  canary  colour 
(No.  viii).  All  the  success  for  a  per- 
fect piece  depended  on  the  skilful 
drawing  and  design  of  the  artist,  and 
experienced  firing.  Other  means  of 
decoration  were  employed,  apart 
from  'resist'  patterns,  such  as  the 
Liverpool  transfer  scenes  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity,  printed  in  purple, 
brown  or  black;  these  prints  were 
never  on  the  silver  glaze  itself,  but 
in  panels  on  the  white  ground,  a 
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deep  or  narrow  band  oflustre  surrounding  the  prints.  The 
same  method  of  decoration  will  be  noticed  later  on  the 
Sunderland  jugs,  a  habit  with  the  north  country  potters. 
In  the  canary-coloured  specimens 
already  mentioned,  the  yellow  back- 
ground colour  varies  a  good  deal, 
from  a  pale  lemon  colour  to  a  deep 
gamboge.  The  Swansea  potteries 
produced  a  good  deal  of  this  canary 
lustre,  now  exceedingly  rare,  a  hand- 
some dessert  service  of  twenty-five 
pieces  having  been  sold  recently  for 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds. 
Sometimes  colours — red,  blue  and 
green — are  introduced  into  such 
pieces  as  panels  with  brightly  colour- 
ed birds  with  charming  effect,  but 
now  such  examples  are  seldom  seen, 
being  mostly  in  private  collections. 

(3)   GOLD  OR  RUBY  LUSTRE  (Nos.  X 

and  xi) 

This  section  is  probably  the  largest 
of  all  as  many  tea  sets  were  made 
in  a  variety  of  patterns,  and  the 
attractive  marbled  or  mottled  types 
cover  a  wide  field.  This  handsome 
lustre  is  obtained  from  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  manganese.  Gold  itself 
was  rarely  used  on  account  of  its 
expense,  yet,  as  previously  noted, 
when  in  solution  it  covers  large  sur- 
faces. To  save  gold  it  was  discovered 
that  manganese  and  silver  mixed 
would  produce  a  similar  lustre  effect. 
Swansea,  Brislington  and  Sunder- 
land produced  a  large  quantity  of" 
this  excellent  ware,  though  not  all  of 
the  highest  standard.  The  Sunder- 
land 'Gift  Jugs'  and  those  recording 
local  events,  religious  verses  and 
mottoes,  are  almost  in  a  class  of 
their  own,  individual  pieces  which 


were  ordered  for  special  require- 
•  ments.  These  'Gift  Jugs'  designed 
for  special  orders  such  as  'A  Sailor 
to  His  Lass'  or  'The  Lover's  Lament,' 
etc.,  vary  considerably  in  merit.  The 
ruby  lustre  glaze  is  inclined  to  be  of 
a  crude  purple  colour  and  applied  as 
decoration  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
Other  Sunderland  jugs  not  made 
to  special  order  frequently  show 
superior  workmanship  and  finer 
glazes;  they  were  often  made  in  sets 
of  three  from  about  nine  inches 
downwards. 

To  return  to  the  gold  lustre  tea 
sets,  these  were  carried  out  on  a  re- 
fined and  thin  earthenware  base  and 
also  on  china  clay  and  porcelain. 
Pieces  such  as  cups  and  saucers  in 
lND  coil  scratching      particular,  which  are  continually 
in  the  water,  wear  badly,  especially 
when  on  the  hard  porcelain  surface.    This  is  doubtless 
the  reason  they  are  so  rarely  seen.    A  usual  feature  of 
decoration  on  these  tea  sets  is  a  deep  band  of  fine  gold 
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lustre  surrounding  a  group  of  conventional  flowers  and  a 
three-lobed  green  leaf  (No.  xii).  The  inside,  as  well  as  the 
outside,  of  these  cups  was  sometimes  decorated  with 
lustre  patterns,  not  always  a  satisfactory  practice,  as 
unless  very  well  fired  the  constant  hot  tea  is  bound, 
after  a  time,  to  wear  away  the  lustre  pattern.  Yet 
there  is  an  improvement  in  another  direction,  for  the 
tannin  in  the  hot  tea  frequently  discolours  the  white  china 
base,  turning  it  a  beautiful  ivory  colour  which  is  most 
attractive,  giving  a  fine  mellow  background  to  the  gold 
lustre  ornament  that  may  remain.  The  habit  of  breaking 
the  surface  of  gold  lustre — not  the  pattern — by  fine  lines 


landscapes  in  a  very  elementary  manner  in  purple 
lustre;  this  class  of  ware  depends  entirely  on  the  artist 
decorating  it  in  the  factory;  some  have  considerable 
charm,  others  are  quite  childish. 

The  marbled  or  mottled  gold  lustre  (Nos.  xv  and  xvi) 
is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  of  very  fine  quality.  If  real  gold 
in  solution  is  added  to  the  lustre  bath  the  quality  is  con- 
siderably enhanced.  The  haphazard  patterns  produced 
are  very  attractive.  They  were  formed  by  water  or  a  light 
varnish  dropped  on  the  lustre  glaze  when  liquid,  produc- 
ing a  marbled  or  mottled  effect;  by  this  means  no  two 
pieces  can  be  exactly  alike  and  the  results  of  this  original 
and  clever  practice  are  entirely  satis- 
factory (Nos.  xvh  and  xviii).  Some  of 
the  best  potters  produced  samples  of 
the  highest  order  in  marbled  gold 
lustre,  now  exceedingly  valuable, 
particularly  the  marked  Wedgwood 
pieces.  The  designs  in  this  remarkable 
ware  frequently  take  the  forms  of 
sea-shells  (No.  xix)  very  skilfully 
modelled,  and  make  most  attractive 
dessert  services.  The  best  examples 
are  usually  from  the  Etruria  Wedg- 
wood factory  and  are  frequently 
marked  with  the  firm's  name. 


Note: — All  the  objects  with  the 
exception  of  Nos.  I,  II,  III  VIII,  and 
IX  are  from  the  author's  collection. 


is  evident  in  most  of  these  exam- 
ples; this  surface  was  scratched  all 
over  with  a  very  fine  pointed  tool 
producing  delicate  lines  in  tendrils, 
whorls  and  coils,  hardly  noticeable 
at  first  (Nos.  xi,  xii  and  xiii).  This 
scratching  method  avoids  a  rather 
flat  appearance  on  the  broad  lustre 
gold  bands  on  which  the  painted 
ornament  is  placed,  and  the  final 
result  is  entirely  satisfactory  (No.  x). 

There  is  a  rather  crude  purple  or 
deep  ruby  lustre  not  to  be  considered 
with  the  type  just  described.  Quan- 
tities of  cheap  tea  sets  were  made 
decorated  with  cottages  and  poor 
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NONSUCH  PALACE 


By   IAN  DUNLOP 


This  ivhieh  no  eijual  has  in  art  or  fame 
Britons  deservedly  do  .Xonsueh  name. 
'/   ■   \HE  splendid  taste  in  architecture,  a  composition 
I     of  Roman  and  Gothic,  introduced  by  Italian 

-I-  artists,  which  first  made  its  appearance  among  us 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  discovered  itself  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  palaces  erected  by  that  magnificent 
monarch.'  Yet  somehow  today  there  is  no  edifice  popularly 
associated  with  Henry,  as,  for  instance,  Hampton  Court 
is  with  his  Cardinal  Minister.  Perhaps  the  lustre  of  his 
reign,  with  its  chronicles  of  discarded  wives  and  fallen 
favourites,  or  the  brilliance  with  which  his  person  and 
character  have  been  portrayed  for  us  by  Holbein 
and  his  scholars,  have  blinded  our  eyes  to  the  more 
solid  achievements  of  his  age.  For  Henry  built  no  less 
than  six  palaces,  of  which  only  St.  James, 
largely  rebuilt,  still  remains.  A  portion  of 
Beaulieu,  near  Colchester,  has  survived 
under  the  name  of  Newhall,  but  Bridewell 
and  Hunsdon,  and  Guisnes,  that  last  flower- 
ing of  the  British  regime  across  the  Channel, 
have  relapsed  into  obscurity.  Nonsuch,  the 
last  of  his  buildings,  although  demolished 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  known 
at  least  in  name,  but  associated  rather  with 
his  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

For  many  of  us  are  familiar  with  Hoef- 
nagel's  drawing  of  the  South  front,  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  plumed  chariot, 
looking  more  like  the  Fairy  Godmother  in 
Cinderella  than  the  Faerie  Queen  of 
Spenser's  poem.  The  palace  too,  with  its 
fantastic  towers  and  pinnacled  lanthorns, 
and  the  curiously  wrought  decorations  of  its 
fagade,  is  suggestive  of  pantomime  rather 
than  of  real  fabric.  It  is  less  commonly 
known,  however,  that  two  more  accurate 
portraits  exist  of  the  farther,  or  northern 
side,  of  which  the  earlier,  attributed  to 
Vinckboons,  may  be  seen  at  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  and  the  later,  evidently  of  the 
restoration  period,  is  at  Leighton  Hall  near 
Shrewsbury.  There  has  been  much  learned 
discussion  over  the  identity  of  the  house 
shown  in  these  pictures,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  here  to  enter  into  that  controversy, 
for  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  house 
depicted  in  both  cases  is  Nonsuch.  There 
is  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  palace 
made  by  the  Commonwealth  Commissioners 
available  at  the  Office  of  Records,  which 
the  curious  may  compare  with  the  paintings: 
they  agree,  detail  for  detail. 

The  building  of  Nonsuch  was  begun  in 
1538,  but  the  house  was  incomplete,  though 
habitable,  nine  years  later  on  the  death  <>l 


Henry.  Mary  would  have  pulled  it  down,  had  not  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  'perceiving  a  sumptuous  house  to  have 
been  begun  but  not  finished  by  his  late  master,'  under- 
taken its  completion,  which  he  achieved  'in  so  ample 
and  perfect  a  sort  as  by  the  first  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  King,'  and  left  it  'garnished  and  replenished  with  rich 
furniture,  among  which  his  librarye  is  right  worthie 
of  remembrance.'  It  passed  through  his  scholarly  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Jane,  to  the  Lord  Lumley,  'a  lover  of  antiquity,' 
who  returned  it  in  1591  to  the  Crown. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  point  of  fact,  had  already  come  to 
regard  it  as  her  own,  and  during  her  last  years  it  was  one 
of  her  favourite  residences.  'Her  Majesty  is  returned  again 
to  Nonsuch,'  writes  Roland  White  in  1599,  'which  of  all 
other  places  she  likes  best.' 
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gable  or  the  slope  of  a  rooi, 
and  the  whole  group  of  build- 
ings rises  to  its  climax  in  the 
central  gatehouse — 'a  very 
special  ornament  to  Nonsuch 
house.'  Like  the  Bourchier 
gateway  at  Knole,  this  clock 
tower  dominates  the  whole 
building,  regimenting  the 
diversity  of  its  parts,  even  as 
the  silver  chimes  of  its  bell 
order  the  goings  of  the  house- 
hold within. 

To  gain  access  to  the 
palace  we  must  first  cross  a 
'neat  and  handsome  bowling 
green'  encompassed  by  a 
stone  balustrade,  and  enter 
the  first  courtyard — restrain- 
ing our  voices,  for  the  echo 
will  return  across  this  court 
as  many  as  six  times.  We 
are  now  in  a  plain  quad- 


HOEFNAGEL'S  DRAWING  OF  TIIK  ARRIVAL  <»■'  'H  I  I  N   LLI/.ABL  I H  AT  NONSUCH,  1568:  BRITISH  MUSEUM         rangle    built     of    Stone,  tWO 

storeys    high,    devoted  to 

Situated  amid  the  richly  wooded  hills  between  Ewell  cellars,  buttery  and  servants'  quarters  upon  the  ground 

and  Cheam,  the  manor  of  Cuddington,  as  it  was  formerly  floor,  and  to  the  lodgings  of  Lady  Carlisle  above.  Passing 

styled,  had  long  boasted  a  mansion,  but  his  'fayre  place,  the  central  archway,  already  noticed,  we  ascend  by  eight 

well  buylded  and  without  decay'  had  not  been  adequate  steps  into  the  inner  court,  'a  fayre  and  very  curious 

for  the  demands  of  Henry.  Manor,  church  and  village  structure  .  .  .  the  lower  storey  whereof  is  well  wrought 

were  ruthlessly  swept  away,  and  the  highway  removed  to  freestone,  and  the  upper  wood.'  In  the  middle  stands  a 

a  respectful  distance  from  the  royal  plaisance  which  was  to  white  marble  fountain  raised  upon  dragons  of  brass,  and 

replace  them.  Local  stone,  from  the  quarries  and  priory  'remarkable  for  the  exquisite  ornament  of  the  various 

of  Merstham,  were  employed  in  the  construction,  and  a  statues  that  surround  it.' 

Florentine  known  as  Antonio  Toto  d'ell'  Nunziata  com-  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  for  a  moment  in  this  court:  it 
missioned  to  superintend  the  building.  Later,  in  1544,  is  a  spacious  area,  137  feet  by  1 15,  its  skyline  jagged  with 
John  of  Padua  became  'Devizer  of  the  King's  buildings,'  gables  and  chimney  stacks;  behind  us  looms  the  gatehouse, 
and  may  also  have  had  a  hand  in  the  work.  The  Italian  with  its  three  bulging  oriels  between  the  severe  battle- 
influence,  however,  was  confined  to  the  decoration,  and  mented  towers,  and  above  everything  soar  the  three 
did  not  affect  the  disposition  of  the  chambers  nor  the  lanthorns,  bristling  with  pennants  and  heraldic  supporters; 
silhouette,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  north,  had  that  to  our  left,  with  the  gatehouse  behind  us,  are  the  King's 
rambling  quality  noticeable  in  houses  of  more  piecemeal  apartments,  their  walls  adorned  with  Italian  bas-reliefs 
construction,  and  a  picturesqueness  that  springs  from  between  latticed  windows,  and  to  our  right  the  Queen's, 
chance,  suggestive  rather  of  Knole  than  any  house  of  the  Here  Essex,  heated  and  dishevelled  from  the  journey, 
Italian  persuasion.  came  from  Ireland  and  burst  in  upon  Elizabeth  for  his 
The  palace  was  approached  from  the  London  road  by  memorable  interview.  The  Royal  apartments  are  con- 
an  avenue,  'a  great  walk  of  an  elm  and  a  Walnut  sett  nected,  upon  the  south  side,  by  the  Privy  Gallery,  which 
one  after  another.'  The  two  gatehouses,  on  an  alignment  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  garden  front,  breaking  into 
with  the  avenue,  rose  at  its  extremity  in  majestic  silhouette.  a  large  bow  window  in  the  centre,  where  the  ladies  of  the 
To  right  and  left,  inferior  archways  gave  access  to  the  house,  obliged  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  take 
kitchen  and  office  courts.  The  immediate  precincts  of  the  their  exercise  within  doors,  could  retire  to  enjoy  their  idle 
house  were  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  within  whose  discourse.  On  finer  days  they  might  venture  to  the 
sanctuary  nestled  a  profusion  of  trees,  their  green  foliage  'standing'  in  the  park  to  watch  the  chase,  or  farther  still  to 
setting  off  the  blue  slate  of  the  roof  and  the  grey  stone  of  the  little  wooden  structure,  'which  is  commonly  called 
the  house  to  their  best  advantage.  Most  of  them  were  fruit  the  Banquetting  House,'  pleasantly  situated  upon  the 
trees,  and  in  spring  the  prospect  must  have  been  a  delight-  highest  ground,  to  enjoy  the  prospect  from  its  balcony, 
ful  one.  Viewed  from  the  north-east  or  north-west,  the  But  the  privy  gardens  offered  delights  no  less  attractive 
house  provides  a  splendid  example  of  early  Tudor  archi-  at  closer  range.  They  extended  over  some  ten  acres,  and 
tecture.  The  horizontal  rows  of  roof,  battlements  and  were  compassed  about  with  the  same  brick  wall  which  we 
parapet,  underlined  here  and  there  by  a  string  course  or  took  notice  of  on  the  entrance  front.  Here  was  a  profusion 
the  even  perimeter  of  the  encircling  wall,  enable  the  eye  of  trellised  groves,  waterworks  and  statuary,  ('which 
easily  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  mansion.  Across  seemed  to  rival  the  perfection  of  Roman  Antiquity')  that 
these  horizontal  lines,  rise  the  vertical  accents  of  towers,  led  Walpole  to  see  in  these  gardens,  and  in  those  of  Lord 
chimney  stacks  and  cupolas,  softened  now  and  then  by  a  Burleigh  at  Theobalds,  the  prototype  of  that  magnificent 
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but  false  taste,  wrongly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  William  III. 
One  'Bowie  or  Basin'  sup- 
ported a  marble  pelican,  fed 
with  a  lead  pipe ;  another  was 
surrounded  with  six  'Lelack' 
trees — apparently  a  rarity, 
for  Hentzner  took  special 
notice  of  them;  in  the  grove 
of  Diana  was  a  'very  agree- 
able fountain  with  Actaeon 
turned  into  a  stag  as  he  was 
sprinkled  by  the  Goddess.' 
Doubtless  the  sprinkling  was 
realistically  achieved,  for 
Hentzner  also  observed 
'another  pyramid  of  marble, 
full  of  concealed  pipes,  which 
spurt  on  all  who  come  within 
reach.'  Garden  facilities  for 
practical  joking,  as  well  as 
formality  of  layout,  date  back 
to  Henry  VIII  and  his 
daughter. 

But  all  here  was  not  form- 
ality;   north   of  the  privy       kV!-k! Vhiri'-n  '\sU  mi  ninn^' 
gardens,   which  themselves 

contained  no  less  than  142  fruit  trees,  was  an  orchard, 
sweet  with  blossoms  and  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand 
bees,  and  a  wilderness,  one  of  the  first  recorded  in  this 
country.  The  French  Ambassador  was  brought  in  1599  to 
see  the  singularities  of  these  gardens  'which  pleased  him 
infinitely.' 

From  the  gardens,  the  house  presents  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  which  we  encountered  upon  the  entrance. 
In  place  of  the  austere  lodgings  and  gatehouses,  built 
'castle  like'  around  the  clock  tower,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  colourful,  richly  ornamented  facade,  of  'Gothick 
fabric,'  to  quote  Evelyn,  'but  these  walls  incomparably 
beautified.'  The  most  prominent  features  are  now  the 
two  polygonal  towers,  surmounted  with  lanthorns,  pin- 
nacles and  heraldic  beasts. 
These  towers,  the  commis- 
sioners noted,  'command  the 
prospect  of  both  parks  of 
Nonsuch  .  .  .  and  are  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  whole 
house.'  Between  them  the 
facade  is  'richly  adorned  and 
garnished  with  variety  of 
statues,  pictures  and  other 
antick  forms  of  excellent  art.' 
Those  on  the  south  represent 
the  labours  of  Hercules, 
apparently  a  favourite 
theme,  executed  in  some  sort 
of  plaster,  Le  Neve  calls  it 
'rye-dough,  very  costly,'  and 
almost  certainly  they  were 
painted.  Speed's  engraving 
gives  a  somewhat  crude 
impression  of  these  mez.Z.0- 
relievos;    as    specimens  of 
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Italian  craftsmanship  they  were  doubtless  second  rate, 
for  no  artist  of  the  first  quality  would  have  ventured 
thence  to  barbaric  Britain,  but  they  certainly  caused  a 
sensation  in  this  country.  Camden  considered  the  whole 
science  of  architecture  exhausted  on  this  building. 

Apart  from  these  highly  original  facades,  however,  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  Nonsuch,  which  was  realk 
more  of  a  Royal  house,  such  as  Sandringham  is  today, 
than  a  palace.  It  made  no  pretence  at  housing  the  entire 
court,  although  rooms  were  allotted  in  pairs  to  various 
members  of  the  Royal  household,  'two  rooms  for  madam 
nurse,  and  two  rooms  for  the  Queen's  priests  and  two  for 
the  Master  of  the  Horse.'  Curiously  enough  no  mention  is 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Hall  or  the  Chapel, 


PORTRAIT  OF  PHILIP  IV  BY  VELAZQUEZ 


THE  handsome  portrait  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain  by 
Velazquez  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page  has 
a  distinguished  pedigree.  It  has  been  traced  to  pri- 
vate ownership  in  Madrid  before  entering  the  collection 
of  Louis  Philippe  in  Paris,  where  it  companioned  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Isabella  de  Bourbon  which  formed  the 
subject  of  our  colour-plate  and  first  article  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  connoisseur.  From  the  Louis  Philippe  sale  it 
passed  into  the  collection  of  Henry  Farrar  who  lent  it  for 
exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1857  and  sold  it  in  1863  to 
Edward  Huth  of  Wykehurst,  Surrey. 

It  is  painted  on  canvas  8ih  inches  by  48J  and  shows 
the  King  when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  at  full-length 
standing  obliquely  to  the  right,  wearing  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  He  is  dressed  in  a  black  satin  suit  with 
broad  bands  on  the  tunic  and  a  black  cloak  three-quarter 
length  hangs  from  his  shoulders.  Both  hands  are  in  brown 
leather  gloves,  his  left  hand  resting  on  his  sword-hilt 
holds  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  on  his  right  is  a  folded  paper 
inscribed  'Senor.'  The  legs  are  clothed  in  black  silk  stock- 
ings and  the  shoes  have  long  squared  toes.  Behind  the 
figure  is  a  piece  of  furniture  which  has  been  described  as 
a  table,  but  from  its  shape  is  almost  certainly  a  spinet  or 
clavichord,  covered  with  a  faded  red  velvet  cloth  and 
beyond  it  a  looped-up  curtain  of  gold  velvet.  To  the  right, 
through  the  open  door  is  seen  an  inner  room,  and  against 
the  far  wall,  a  covered  chest  on  legs  surmounted  by  a  mon- 
strance. Only  since  its  recent  cleaning  have  the  character- 
istic harmonies  and  clear  colouring  been  revealed. 

The  picture  has  been  subjected  to  an  exhaustive 
examination  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Burchard,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  information,  abbreviated  from 
his  report. 

Of  the  many  books  dealing  with  Velazquez,  only  two, 
says  Dr.  Burchard,  pretend  to  give  a  'complete  catalogue 
of  the  master's  works.  These  are  Velazquez  and  Murillo  by 
Charles  B.  Curtis  (New  York  1883)  and  Velazquez,  a 
Catalogue  Raisonne  by  Angus  L.  Mayer  (London  1936). 
The  last  edition  of  the  Klassiker  der  Kunst  volume  on 
Velazquez,  by  Allende-Selazar,  1925,  is  also  important  as 
it  deals  with  replicas  and  copies  and  p'ctures  wrongly 
attributed  to  Velazquez.  After  sifting  the  evidence,  and 
the  opinions  of  these  authorities,  some  of  which  is  confus- 
ing and  contradictory,  Dr.  Burchard  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  full-length  portrait  from  the  Huth  col- 
lection here  reproduced  'is  the  very  original,  entirely 
painted  by  Velazquez'  own  hand.  It  had  been,  as  usual 
in  England,  varnished  again  and  again,  and  it  looked 
dark  brown — greenish  brown — before  the  different  layers 
of  varnish  were  recently  cleaned  off.  Before  the  cleaning, 
only  a  few  places,  where  the  varnish  had  chipped  off, 
indicated,  for  instance,  that  the  floor  on  which  the  figure 
stands  is  pearl-grey  and  not  dark  brown.  This  makes  it 
evident  to  what  a  degree  the  painting  was  disfigured  by- 
varnish  and  dirt;  to  show  this  the  restorer  who  cleaned 
the  picture  left  in  two  places  the  dirt  as  before  cleaning. 

'The  picture  has  been  grossly  underrated  by  modern 
writers  who  have  mentioned  it.  Indeed,  the  quality  of  the 
paint  and  the  richness  of  the  various  colours  could  hardly 
be  guessed   at  before   the  cleaning.  Furthermore,  the 


picture  has  been  X-rayed,  and  X-ray  photos  have  been 
taken  of  the  most  relevant  sections  of  the  painting. 

'Velazquez  evidently  started  by  painting  the  scenery 
first,  and  the  table  was  almost  completed  when  the  figure 
of  the  king  was  to  be  finished.  With  his  left  hand  the  king 
was  holding  a  sword,  and  Velazquez  changed  his  mind  in 
replacing  the  hilt  of  the  sword  by  the  black  hat.  These  and 
similar  alterations  dispose  of  any  doubts  that  the  picture 
could  be  by  anybody  than  Velazquez  himself.  Allende- 
Salazar  as  well  as  A.  L.  Mayer  have  either  never  seen  the 
picture  itself  and  were  judging  from  photographs  only,  or 
they  have  been  misled,  should  they  have  ever  seen  the 
picture,  by  the  dirt  with  which  it  was  covered. 

'In  1857,  the  then  owner,  who  in  1863  sold  the  Philip 
IV  to  Mr.  Huth,  Mr.  Henry  Farrar,  lent  the  picture  to 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  the  "Art  Treasures  of  the 
United  Kingdom"  (No.  728  of  the  catalogue).  W.  Burger, 
the  foremost  connoisseur  of  his  time,  saw  it  in  Manchester, 
in  1857,  and  gave  an  appreciation  in  his  review  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  published  under  the  title  of 
Tresors  a" Art  en  Angleterre.  Most  certainly  the  picture  was, 
in  1857,  in  a  clean  state,  because  W.  Burger  calls  the 
ground  on  which  the  full-length  figure  stands  "a  pearl 
grey  parquet"  (see  also  above).  We  reproduce  the  passage 
from  Burger  in  full  and  in  its  original  French  text  in  order 
to  prove  how  completely  he  was  carried  away  by  this 
outstanding  masterpiece  of  Velazquez.' 

'  "Ce  portrait  de  Pareja  ressemble,  en  plusieurs  de  ses 
parties,  a  un  Titien.  Le  Portrait  de  Philippe  IV  est 
d'une  execution  tout  autre,  et  il  rappelle  beaucoup  van 
Dyck  par  la  finesse  harmonieuse  de  la  couleur.  Le  roi 
est  debout,  de  trois  quart  a  droite;  il  tient  d'une  main 
son  chapeau  noir,  et  de  l'autre  main  un  papier.  II  est 
tout  vetu  de  noir  et  ses  jambes  greles,  en  bas  de  soie, 
semblent  trembloter  dans  des  demi-tintes  transparentes 
qui  regnent  sur  un  parquet  gris  perle.  Le  fond  et 
l'entourage  sont  absolument  simples  et  neutres,  sauf  un 
rideau  rosatre,  dont  les  grands  plis  se  perdent  au  milieu 
des  ombres  derriere  la  pale  figure. 

"Ce  portrait  si  distingue  est,  je  crois  bien,  celui  qu'on 
voyait  a  l'ancien  musee  espagnol  de  Louis-Philippe,  oil 
— avec  l'homme  au  gros  chien,  de  Murillo  (aujourd'hui 
chez  M.  Thomas  Baring),  et  quelques  autres — il  sou- 
tenait  l'honneur  de  cette  collection  un  peu  melange."  ' 
Concerning  its  former  companionship  to  the  portrait  of 
Isabella  de  Bourbon,  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 
Charles  B.  Curtis  believed  this  to  be  their  correct  and 
proper  association,  but  Dr.  Burchard  completely  dis- 
poses of  this  view.  He  says  'Curtis  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  Philip  IV  canvas  has  been  enlarged  to  the  right  by 
a  modern  addition  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  same  size  as 
iht  canvas  of  Isabella.  Moreover,  the  Queen  had  died  in 
1644,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  a  portrait  of  her  should 
have  been  painted  at  Madrid  as  late  as  1656  when  Philip 
had  married  for  the  second  time.  In  1649  his  marriage  to 
Marianne  of  Austria  had  already  taken  place  and  the 
present  portrait  is  that  of  a  man  of  about  fifty.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  real  companion  to  the  portrait  of 
Isabella  is  the  'Silver  Philip'  of  the  National  Gallery. 
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THE    CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 


CONDUCTED    BY    THE  EDITOR 


A  RUBENS  HEAD 

THE  subject  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens  presented  on  our  front 
cover,  Head  of  a  Franciscan  Friar,  is  of  unusual  interest.  It  has 
been  categorically  claimed  by  Dr.  L.  Burchard  to  be  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  that  the  head  is  related  to  a  subject  treated  several 
times  by  Rubens.  Two  versions  of  the  subject,  it  is  added,  are  repro- 
duced in  Rouses'  UOeuvre  de  Rubens  'plates  144  and  145).  In  these 
two  renderings  the  head  is  not  identical  with  the  panel  now  shown ; 
but  in  Dr.  Burchard's  opinion  the  resemblance  is  close  enough  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  subject  is  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  receiving 
the  Infant  Christ  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  never- 
theless in  the  absence  of  a  complete  view  of  the  friar's  dress  and  waist 
girdle,  which  would  give  greater  authenticity,  the  matter  remains 
open  for  further  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  for  further  conjecture  as  to 
whether  the  subject  might  not  be  Saint  Francis  of  Sales  (1567- 1622), 
who  so  faithfully  typified  the  devout  humanism  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  subject  is  in  the  possession  of  Leger  Galleries,  Old  Bond  Street, 
London. 

EDWARDS  OF  HALIFAX  BINDING 

CHAS.  J.  SAWYER,  LTD.,  in  whose  possession  is  the  book 
forming  the  subject  of  another  colour  plate,  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Campi  Phlegraei,  are  able  to  say  that  it  is  the  largest 
binding  of  this  nature  that  they  have  ever  seen :  certainly  it  is  of 
great  rarity.  This  book,  mainly  because  of  its  size,  does  not  contain 
the  fore-edge  painting,  a  feature  of  this  binder's  work  on  smaller 
volumes.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  Hamilton's  book  is  the 
realism  of  the  coloured  illustrations  of  volcanic  eruptions.  Some 
tricks  in  the  colouring  make  the  representation  of  burning  lava 
appear  luminous :  as  indeed  it  is.  Hamilton  himself  is  credited  with 
having  ascended  Vesuvius  on  twenty-two  occasions.  The  best 
contemporary  account  of  the  bindings  of  Edwards  of  Halifax 
was  given  by  Thomas  H.  Home  in  1814:  'Yet  we  cannot  but  mention 
Messrs.  Edwards,  eminent  booksellers  ol 'Halifax  in  Yorkshire;  whose 
style  is  unique,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  successful!)  imitated  abroad; 
they  have  introduced  several 
to  books,  instead  of  profuse 
gilding,  an  imitation  in 
their  proper  colours  of  the 
borders  of  Greek  or  Etruscan 
vases,  and  also  a  new 
method  of  ornamenting 
vellum  bindings  with  ex- 
quisite drawings,  but  of 
which  on  account  of  their 
expense,  few  were  executed.' 

ROYAL  HARPSICHORD 
ON  LOAN 

A RECENT  and  notable 
loan  to  the  Benton 
Fletcher  Collection  of  early- 
keyboard  instruments  at  3, 
Cheyne  Walk,  London,  is 
I  landel's  hai  psi<  In  ,rd.  made 
by  Joannes  Ruckers  in  1012. 
This  important  instrument 
has  been  graciously  lent  to 
the  National  Trust,  in  whose 
care  the  Benton  Fletcher 
collection    rests,    by  Their 


Majesties  the  King  and  Queen.  It  was  discovered  at  Windsor  Castle  in 
1883  and  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Instruments  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1885.  The  original  keys  must  have  been  considerably 
damaged,  for  new  keyboards  were  added  to  it  at  that  date.  The  case, 
sound-board,  jacks  and  stops  are  original,  the  stringing  contemporary 
with  Handel's  time.  As  with  most  of  Rucker's  harpsichords,  the  sound- 
board is  decorated  with  paintings  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  rose,  a 
device  by  which  the  work  of  each  member  of  this  famous  family  of 
Antwerp  harpsichord  makers  can  be  distinguished,  also  appears. 
Leather  plectra  came  to  be  used  in  harpsichords  from  the  middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  all  three  rows  of  jacks  in  this  Royal 
instrument  are  quilled.  It  was  repaired  in  1938  by  Henry  Tull,  and 
in  recent  years  Her  Majesty  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Handel 
instrument  should  be  made  available  to  musicians  and  lovers  of  early 
instruments. 


BRITAIN  IN  STONE 

OVERSEAS  visitors,  and  those  in  this  country  with  leisure  hours 
in  which  to  see  them,  can  obtain  a  twelve-month  season  ticket  to 
enter  some  four  hundred  historic  buildings  now  in  the  care  of  the 
Ministry  of  Works.  Tickets  cost  £1  each  and  admit  two  persons. 
They  can  be  obtained  from  certain  travel  agencies,  or  direct  from 
the  Ministry  of  Works  (A.S.22),  Lambeth  Bridge  House,  London, 
S.E.i.  In  Scotland  they  are  issued  from  122.  Great  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

ART  LECTURER  IN  CANADA 

TH  F.  British  Count  il  has  spi  nisi  >red  the  visit  to  Canada  ol  Prol'essoi 
Anthony  Blunt,  C.V.O.,  director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute  of 
Art  and  Surveyor  ol  the  King's  Pictures.  His  tour  includes  visits  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  and  municipal  galleries  in 
Montreal  and  T<  >n  into.  He  is  lec  hiring  111  the  1  hief  <  en t res  of  eastern 
Canada  on  The  picture  colleitbm  <f  Charles  I,  Nicholas  Poussin,  Graham 


'  styles  of  tasteful  decorati 


Sutherland  and  Delacroix  and  Shakes 
Kingdom  on  <  ><  tobei  7th. 


.  He 


'ill  return  to  the  Un: 


IMPORTANT T<  >MPI<  >\ 
AN   important  collection 

-il-  of  clocks  has  just  been 
shown    by    the  Goldsmiths 

and   Silversmiths    (  :  ;i.iih 

in  Regent  Street  1  ■  adon. 
I'.xainples    of    the    work  of 

most  of  the  great  names  in 
English  clock-making  were 
shown  Tompion,  East, 
Watson.  Knibb,  Stanton. 
Ebsworth,  ( !ould.  I  he  most 
important  exhibit  was  the 
smallest  Tompion  known, 
sh  iking  the  hours  and  fitted 
with  pull  quarter.  Vnothei 
important  example  was 
a  Tompion  and  Banger 
bracket  (  1  705).  It  strikes 
the  hours,  and  at  hall- 
hours  strikes  the  last  hour 

on  two  bells.  The  ebonised 
case  has  ormolu  mounts  and 
then-  are  three  subsidiarv 
dials. 
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COLLECTIONS  FOR  MONTACUTE 

MONTACUTE  House,  Somerset,  one  of"  the  historic  English 
houses  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Connoisseur  1952  Tear 
Book,  may  soon  receive  some  of  the  collections  of  important  works 
of  art  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  late  Sir  Malcolm  Stewart.  One 
piece  in  the  collections  is  outstanding.  It  is  the  Franco-Flemish 
tapestry  circa  1480,  A  Mounted  Knight  in  Armour  against  a  blue 
background  strewn  with  millefieurs.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  extant 
specimens  of  its  type  and  was  almost  certainly  woven  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  to  hang  in  a  specific  position.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
colour-plate  in  The  Connoissf.i  r  in  June,  1946.  Included  in  the 
Stewart  Bequest  are  historical  paintings  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  Stuart  periods  and  subjects  by  Gheeraedts,  Clouet  and 
Cornelis  Janssens.  Later  artists  include  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Romney,  Raeburn  and  Francis  Cotes.  The  collec- 
tions also  include  some  important  specimens  of  early  oak,  and 
interesting  bibelots  of  all  periods. 

SPANISH  PICTURES  AT  EDINBURGH 

MORE  than  ever  before,  this  year's  Edinburgh  Festival  was  a 
great  international  affair,  most  especially  in  the  visual  arts. 
Last  year  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  arranged  a  display  of  Rem- 
brandt. This  year's  selection  of  forty-three  Spanish  paintings  from 
El  Greco  to  Goya,  more  than  half  of  which  were  originally  acquired 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  were  just  as  admirably 
selected.  Cleaning  had  revealed  in  all  its  glory  a  new  Velazquez  in 
the  Conde-Duque  de  Olivares.  The  Grecos  included  the  freely  painted 
modello  for  his  Adoration  of  the  Name  of  Jesus.  One  wonders  what 
Edinburgh  may  have  planned  in  like  connection  for  1952. 

PRESERVATION  PART  COMPLETED 

THE  preservation  of  Hall's  Croft,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  home  of 
Shakespeare's  daughter,  Susanna,  and  her  husband,  Dr.  John 
Hall,  is  now  complete  up  to  a  certain  stage.  Purchase  of  the  property, 
restoration  and  furnishing  has  i  ost  the  Trusters  and  Guardians  of 
Shakespeare's  Birthplace  nearly  £45,000.  A  further  £30,000  is 
still  required  to  complete  restoration  schemes.  Hall's  Croft  is 
a  building  of  outstanding  architectural  interest,  its  earliest  part 
dating  back  to  the  early  Sixteenth  Century.  Hanging  in  the  room 
known  as  the  Dispensary  is  an  early  seventeenth-century  oak  and 
fruitwood  food  cupboard,  with  baluster  turning  and  incorporating 
various  geometrical  patterns.  The  inlay  is  bog  oak  and  holly.  The 
door  of  the  cupboard  for  food  on  the  canted  centre  stage  has 
pierced  balusters,  the  door  to  the  lower  section  being  enclosed 
for  the  possible  storage  of  candles  and  small  objects.    It  may  be 


recalled  that  Dr.  Hall  wrote  a  rare  Latin  medical  volume. 
This  was  translated  after  his  death  in  1635  by  a  Dr. 
James  Cooke  of  London  and  published  by  him  in  1657. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1679.  I(s  complete  title  was 

Select  Observations  on  English  Bodies,  and  Cures  both  Empericall 
and  Historicall  performed  upon  very  eminent  persons  in  desperate 
diseases,  first  written  in  Latin  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  physician,  living 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire.  .  .  .  now  put  into  English 
for  common  benefit  by  James  Cooke,  practitioner  in  Phvsick  and 
Chirurgery.  Ironically  enough.  Hall,  although  he  practised 
medicine,  had  no  medical  degree. 

CRYSTAL  AND  GOLD  POSSET  SET 

AN  exquisitely-carved  crystal  and  gold  posset  set,  the  gift 
J\  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  Queen  Mary  and  Philip 
of  Spain  on  their  betrothal,  is  a  new  exhibit  at  the  Mar- 
>  quess  of  Salisbury's   Hatfield   Flouse,   Hertfordshire.    It  is 

executed  in  the  style  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  may  possibly  be 
from  the  hand  of  the  Master  himself.   It  was  given  later  to 
Lord  Burghley  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  the  hope  that 
Burghley  might  be  able  to  influence  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
t  to       lavour  of  Spain.    This  set,  and  the  handsome  case  which 
LSI"       contains  it,  is  shown  in  the  Long  Gallery  at  Hatfield.  The 
house  is  now  open  on  Sunday  afternoons,  an  arrangement 
which  will  almost  certainly  continue  in  1952. 

LAST  ARTS  COUNCIL  EXHIBITION 

THREE  Centuries  of  British  Water-colours  and  Drawings.'  last  of 
the  exhibitions  organized  by  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain 
in  connection  with  the  Festival  of  Britain,  finishes  on  October  10th. 
The  selection  of  exhibits  is  the  personal  choice  of  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford 
and  the  result  is  probably  the  most  important  display  since  the 
British  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  1934.  Mr.  Ford  has 
confined  his  choice  to  215  drawings,  which  range  from  Isaac  Oliver 
and  Inigo  Jones  to  John  Piper  and  Graham  Sutherland.  Mr.  Ford's 
selection  emphasizes  the  first  two  centuries  of  his  period  with 
comparatively  little  representation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  later 
schools.  The  visitor  is  helped  considerably  to  view  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  arrangement  of  exhibits  is  largely  chronological;  the 
work  of  particular  artists  being  hung  together  in  groups.  In  one 
group  is  Inigo  Jones's  early  monochrome  scenic  design  for  a  masque 
and  some  fine  heads  by  Kneller,  Richardson  and  others.  Next 
comes  a  splendid  group  of  five  mountainous  landscapes  by  Alexander 
Cozens.  Opposite  hang  seven  drawings  in  water-colour  by  John 
Robert  Cozens,  his  son.  His  Grotto  in  the  Campagna  is  a  striking 
rendering  of  light  breaking  through  darkness.  Another  leading 
eighteenth-century  figure,  Paul  Sandby,  is  represented  by  five  good 
examples  of  his  work.  They  are  grouped  round  a  panoramic  of 
Windsor  Castle,  looking  westward,  lent  by  the  King.  Among  other 
early  landscape  water-colourists  represented  are  Skelton.  Hearne, 
Marlow  and  Taverner.  A  large  grey-wash  drawing  by  John  Baptist 
Malchair,  of  a  mountain  in  Wales,  is  also  striking  and  should  be 
noted.  Another  gallery  has  some  fascinating  sections:  to  Towne 
and  his  follower,  John  White  Abbott;  to  Rowlandson;  some  small 
but  charming  studies  by  Constable;  an  exceedingly  well-chosen 
early  set  of  drawings  by  Samuel  Palmer;  and  some  seashore  sketches 
by  Cox.  Sir  Edmund  Bacon's  collection  also  provides  seven  high- 
quality  water-colours  by  Girtin.  Turner's  work  has  been  restricted 
by  Mr.  Ford  to  his  later  period,  which  shows  the  final  stage  of  the 
artist's  search  for  colour. 

CHELSEA  FLAGS  RESTORED 

THE  needlework  section  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Training  College 
for  the  Disabled,  Leatherhead,  has  carried  out  a  remarkable 
piece  of  restoration  for  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.  Flags  and 
m -Liunrnial  1  olours  raptured  in  battle,  hanging  for  nearly  150  years 
in  the  gn  at  hall  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  had  been  reduced  by  age  to 
desiccated  fragments.  Now  they  have  been  faithfully  reproduced, 
according  to  the  original  designs,  at  the  training  college.  Fine  silk 
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presented  by  Courtaulds  and  kidskin  covered  with  gold-leaf  were 
used  in  the  work,  which  took  three  months.  Details  of  insignia  and 
lettering  weir  obtained  from  foreign  embassies  and  museums. 

Some  of  the  flags  were  French,  captured  in  the  Napoleonic  wars; 
four  were  American,  taken  in  1812;  others  were  Dutch  and  Maltese. 
It  also  includes  a  French  Eagle  flag  that  belonged  to  the  105th 
Regiment  d'lnfanterie;  it  was  captured  at  Waterloo  in  181 5.  Next 
is  a  flag  of  the  82nd  Regiment  d'lnfanterie,  taken  in  Martinique  in 
1809.  The  third  is  from  the  2/ioth  Demi-Brigade  of  the  French 
Republic,  captured  in  Egypt. 

PORCELAIN:  DANISH  AND  RUSSIAN 

IATER  this  month  the  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Company, 
u  5,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  will  celebrate  its  first  fifty  years 
in  Bond  Street.  To  mark  the  occasion  M.  Emil  Beck,  the  managing 
director,  has  arranged  to  hold  an  exhibition  to  include  some  of  the 
latest  productions  from  the  Royal  factory,  Copenhagen. 

A  collector  of  Russian  porcelain,  Mr.  O.  V.  A.  Temple,  171, 
High  Street,  Wealdstone,  Harrow,  would  like  to  meet  or  correspond 
with  other  collectors  with  a  mutual  interest. 

VENETIAN  PAINTINGS  RE-HUNG  IN  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

THE  National  Gallery  has  re-opened  Room  IX  and  devoted  it 
to  the  majority  of  their  collection  of  Venetian  eighteenth-century 
pictures.  Though  many  of  them  have  been  exhibited  since  the  war, 
it  has  not  before  been  possible  to  devote  a  room  to  them,  and  some 
have  not  been  seen  since  1939.  Room  IX,  which  has  always  been 
the  darkest  in  the  Gallery,  was  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  redecoration  and  the  installation  of  lluoiescent  lighting.  Two 
large  pictures  representing  Venice  ni  ft'tt  by  Canaletto,  bequeathed 
in  1929,  have  recently  been  cleaned  and  appear  unusually  gay  and 
varied  in  colour. 

Recent  bequests  to  the  National  Gallery  include  two  English 
portraits — Reynold's  Liailannil-i 'jiloiul  lliimistre  TaiLton,  the  bequest 
of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Tarleton,  and  Gainsborough's  John  Plampin,  left  by- 
Mr.  Percy  Moore  Turner. 

COLERIDGE'S  NOTEBOOKS  AT  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

THE  generosity  of 
the  Pilgrim  Trust 
has  enabled  the 
British  Museum  to 
acquire  a  collection 
of  manuscripts  and 
printed  books  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, including  a 
series  of  fifty-five  note- 
books, ranging  from 
1 794  to  1834,  covering 
the  whole  of  Cole- 
ridge's adult  life.  They 
comprise  over  7,000 
pages  of  criticisms, 
notes  for  lectures  and 
articles,  quotations, 
drafts  of  poems  or 
prose  works,  travel 
notes  and  memoranda 
of  all  kinds. 

Other  recent  ac- 
quisitions arc  the 
papers  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  which 
have  been  presented 
by  Dr.  G.  M.  Tre- 
velyan,  O.M.,  a  form- 
er Trustee  of  the 
Museum;  the  papers 
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of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  R.  Vaughan  Nash,  her 
sole  surviving  relative:  and  the  papers  drafts,  typescripts,  corrected 
proof  sheets,  etc. — relating  to  James  Joyce's  novel  Finnegans  Wake, 
presented  by  Miss  Harriet  Weaver. 

WASHINGTON  PORTRAIT  FOR  SULGRAVE 

LORD  BUCHAN  has  given  a  portrait  in  oils  of  George  Washington 
J  by  Archibald  Robertson  ( 1 765-1835)  to  Sulgrave  Manor,  the 
Northamptonshire  home  of  Washington's  ancestors.  Other  recent 
gifts  include  portions  of  Mrs.  Washington's  wedding  dress;  the 
badge  which  Washington  were  as  president  <>l  the  Cincinnati  Society; 
and  three  silver  spoons  made  by  Paul  Revere  (1 735-1818). 

NAUTICAL  MUSEUM  AT  CASTLETOWN 

DURING  the  war  an  attractive  eighteenth-century  Boathouse 
adjoining  the  harbour  ol  Castletown,  the  former  capit.il  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  was  given  to  the  Manx  Museum  Trustees  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  (  Castletow  n  family,  the  Qua\  les  of  Bi  iog<  I  louse, 
together  with  the  schooner-rigged  yacht  Peggy,  built  by  Captain 
George  Quayle  in  1789.  One  of  the  five  rooms  in  the  Boathouse. 

which  is  a  st  -built  structure  ol  three  storeys,  is  iteinporary 

imitation  of  a  ship's  cabin  ol  the  Nelson  period,  now  refurnished 
with  eighteenth-century  furniture-  which  belonged  to  the  first  owner 
of  the  Peggy. 
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AUTUMN  ART  EXHIBITIONS 
October  1  nh  to  Nov.  mbei  3rd:  S 
hall). 

Oc  tober  17th  to  Novembei  3rd:  I 
Galleries). 

(  )c  lober  9th  to  November  30th:  S 
Gallery  1. 

November  22nd  to  December 
Painte  rs  (R.I.  Galleries). 

November  29th  to  1  >e<  1  mbi  1  ; 
Lautrec  (Liverpool), 


of  Marine  Artists  (Guild- 
Society  of  Artists  (R.B.A. 
»es  and  Drawings  (Wilton 
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Books  reviewed  on  these  pages  will  include  those  published  in  America  and  on  the  Continent 


HERO  DELL  A  FRANCESCA 
By  Kenneth  Clark 
(With  219  illustrations,  7  in  colour.  London:  Phaidon  Press  Limited. 
42s.  net) 

THERE  can  be  noquestioning  the  fact  that  Pierodella  Francesca 
occupies  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  Renaissance  art. 
Therefore  we  are  happy  to  welcome  Sir  Kenneth  Clark's 
monograph,  which  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  most  important  study  on 
this  master  yet  to  have  appeared.  Clearly  he  has  taken  his  task  in  a 
mood  of  .seriousness  which  amounts  to  reverence.  It  is  moreover  a  task 
for  which  he  is  probably  better  equipped  both  by  predilection  and  by 
training  than  any  living  scholar.  Yet,  I  think,  in  spite  of  his  rightful 
claim  to  be  the  first  to  give  full  recognition  to  Piero's  exalted  rank  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  artists  who  have  ever  lived'  as  Sir  Kenneth  says  in 
his  introduction,  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  Nineteenth 
Century  had  not  the  least  perception  of  Piero's  commanding  qualities. 
The  present  reviewer,  when  a  student  at  the  National  Gallery  in  the 
early  eighteen-nineties,  remembers  well  that  something  like  a  thrill 
possessed  some  of  us  (speaking  of  art  students  of  our  time)  when  con- 
fronting the  Nativity  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  recognizing  that  to 
decorative  charm  in  these  paintings  there  was  added  an  originality  of 
conception,  a  strength  of  composition  and  an  intensity  of  expression, 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  comparable  work  of  the  same  school. 
The  languid  sentimentality  of  Burne  Jones,  it  is  true  as  Sir  Kenneth 
remarks,  was  still  in  fashion  in  those  days,  but  many  of  the  younger 
generation  were  beginning  to  tire  of  it  and  to  hanker  after  something 
more  robust.  As  one  of  them  pertinently  questioned  'Why  should 
beauty  be  unwell?'  It  was  in  Piero  that  we  found  what  was  missing, 
a  healthy  muscularity  of  mind,  revealed  to  us  through  these  two  pic- 
tures alone.  The  dramatic  power  of  the  Arezzo  frescoes  and  of  the 
Flagellation  of  Urbino  were  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  Yet  we  certainly 
had  some  appreciation  of  the  decorative  graces  and  the  high,  fresh 
colour  key  of  these  National  Gallery  pictures.  Incidentally,  this  blond, 
cool  colour  is  natural  to  tempera  and  fresco  painting. 

Sir  Kenneth  pays  generous  tribute  to  Professor  Roberto  Longhi's 
monograph  on  Pciro  della  Francesca  (1927,  reprinted  with  new 
material  1942)  which  he  says  is,  'if  possible  too  brilliant,'  but  though 
leaving  an  impression  'strangely  unconvincing'  is  'not  likely  to  be 
superseded.'  Sir  Kenneth's  study  however,  may  well,  as  his  publishers 
stale,  'take  its  rank  among  the  classics  in  the  literature  of  art.'  He  has 
indeed  given  us  something  all  students  have  earnestly  desired,  a  full- 
length  study  of  a  master  who  is,  as  the  writer  says,  'in  the  full  critical 
sense  of  the  word,  a  classic  artist.'  To  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  light 
of  the  author'*  text  is  to  further  one's  understanding  immeasurably. 
One  realizes  the  painter's  supremacy  in  his  sense  of  order,  his  cal- 
culated perspectives,  his  harmony  and  balance  'of  void  and  solid,  of 
space  created  and  space  filled',  which  extend  to  each  and  every  part 
of  the  composition,  and  w  hich  have  been  weighed  and  pondered  with 
the  utmost  deliberation.  Sir  Kenneth  dwells  especially  on  Piero's 
application  to  geometry  and  his  original  concept  of  pictorial  architec- 
ture, though  we  are  far  from  accepting  his  view  that  this  should  lead 
to,  or  even  excuse,  that  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  principles,  'cubism' 
and  its  derivatives.  On  the  other  hand  the  author's  analysis  of 
Piero's  small  picture  of  The  Flagellation,  now  in  the  palace  of  Urbino, 
is  a  pcrlec  t  piece  of  exposition,  both  subtle  and  profound. 

In  passing,  Sir  Kenneth  has  rightly  noted  of  Era  Angelico  that, 
dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  his  colouring  and  his  richness  of  pattern- 
ing, critics  have  persistently  overlooked  this  master's  grandeur  of 
design  and  sense  of  form. 

The  book  is  admirably  produc  ed  and  it  is  a  pleasure  somewhat 
rare  in  these  days  to  be  able  unreservedly  to  give  praise  to  the  exc  el- 
lence of  the  colour  plates,  to  which  careful  and  critical  preparation 
has  been  given,  though  in  our  copy  the  print  of  the  choir  of  angels 


from  the  Nativity  appears  to  be  a  little  too  hot.  In  selecting  his  illustra- 
tions the  author  has  used  to  advantage  his  unusual  faculty  of  anatomiz- 
ing the  composition  of  pictures  and  segregating  details,  which  helps 
us  to  understand  their  build  up.  Of  the  seven  colour  plates  no  fewer 
than  six  are  segments,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  details  in  black 
and  white.  There  is  also  a  series  of  comparative  illustrations  from 
various  other  masters  which  are  extremely  helpful. — H.  G.  F. 

J.-B.  PIGALLE 
Par  Louis  Reau 
48  Plates +4  in  the  text 
GLAUS  SLUTER 
Par  Henri  David 
52  Plates  -j-  4  in  the  text 
Les  Grand  Sctdpteurs  Frangais  :  Collection  Dirigee  par  Francis  Salet 
Paris:  Editions  Pierre  Tisne 

COPIES  of  these  two  volumes,  the  first  of  a  new  series  dealing 
with  the  great  sculptors  of  France,  produced  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Francis  Salet,  Conservateur  des  Musees  Nationaux,  have 
reached  us  from  the  offices  of  Pierre  Tisne.  The  names  of  the  authors 
are  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  s<  holarship  and  authority.  In  the 
volume  devoted  to  Jean-Baptiste  Pigalle  (1  714-1785),  Professor  Louis 
Reau,  who  is  a  much-valued  occasional  contributor  to  this  journal, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  text,  and,  we  may  presume  for  the 
selection  of  the  illustrations.  No  one  would  question  the  predominance 
of  the  French  genius  for  sculpture  which  held  the  lead  in  Europe  for 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  and  among  the  most  highly  endowed  in  this 
category,  Pigalle  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greater  glories 
of  his  era. 

To  the  touring  public,  Pigalle  is  best  known  by  his  monumental 
allegories,  over-dramatized  certainly,  but  in  keeping  with  the  require- 
ments and  fashions  of  their  period.  Such  are  the  Mausoleums  erected 
to  the  Comte  d'Harcourt  in  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  and  that  of 
Maurice  de  Saxe  at  Strasbourg,  both  epics  of  their  type.  These  two 
monuments  may  equally  be  recognized  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  great 
sculptor  himself,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Though  bound  by  the  requirements  and  the  conventions  of  his  time 
in  such  works  as  these,  he  possessed  a  powerful  sense  of  realism,  as 
his  splendid  portraits  so  amply  testify.  Here  a  lifelike  quality  emphatic- 
ally asserts  itself  and  bears  witness,  as  M.  Salet  remarks,  to  'un  tres 
noble  souci  de  verite.'  Pigalle,  however,  was  less  successful  with 
women's  portraits  and  only  four  such  busts  are  recorded.  One  of 
these  is  the  marble  bust  of  Mine,  de  Pompadour  (now  in  the  Julius  Bache 
Collection,  New  York),  in  which  his  sensitiveness  to  character  has 
either  failed  him  or  been  deliberately  suppressed.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  since  he  was  particularly  sensitive  to  the  softness  and 
delii  .i(  \  ol  human  llesh.  espei  iaIK  that  ol  c  hildren.  in  which  respect 
he  ma\  be  considered  as  a  forerunner  of  Jules  Dalou,  whom  he  rivals 
in  such  works  as  Enfant  a  Voiseau  mart.  Enfant  a  la  Cage,  Le  Negre  Paul, 
Buste  de  V Amour,  and  others. 

Of  Pigalle's  single  figures,  probably  the  best  known  is  the  seated 
Mercury  in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  of  which  a  reduction  in  marble  is 
in  the  Louvre  and  a  terra-cotta  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York.  This  statue  has  inspired  countless  variations  of  it,  both 
in  treatment  and  in  pose. 

The  sculploi  \  handsome  and  mtellec  mal  c  ountc  nam  e  appears  on 
the  figure  known  as  Le  Citoyen  at  the  foot  of  his  own  monument  to 
Louis  XV  in  the  Place  Royale,  Reims. 

On  all  these  matters,  and  of  the  influence  of  Pigalle  and  of  his 
pupils  and  sue  c  essors.  Professor  Reau.  whose  knowledge  ol  eightecnth- 
century  Fre  nch  sculpture  is  unrivalled,  writes  with  his  customary 
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e  owe  several  rediscoveries 


perspicacity  and  erudition.  To  hin 
of  lost  or  forgotten  works. 

Dr.  Henri  David,  the  eminent  Charge  de  Recherches  au  Centre 
National  de  la  Recherche  Sc  irntifiquc.  has  treated  his  subject  at 
greater  length  than  the  foregoing  book.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  devoted 
to  it  close  and  detailed  study  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  art  of  the  age  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  is  both  extensive  and 
profound.  The  first  chapter  is  given  to  a  sketch  of  this  princely 
encourager  and  protector  of  the  arts,  the  Me<  aenas  ol  the  Middle 
Ages  whose  tomb  by  Claus  Sluter,  together  with  that  of  Jean  sans 
Peur  and  Marguerite  de  Bavierc  by  this  yn  .it  artist's  followers,  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Musee  de  Dijon. 

Claus  Sluter  is  surely  one  of  the  major  sculptors  of  Europe.  His 
dignity,  his  massive  style,  outcome  of  a  true  'masonic'  conception  of 
his  craft,  so  rightly  interpreted  in  the  execution,  are  the  hall-marks  of 
a  born  monumentalise  Added  to  these  is  a  deeply  religious  sense,  that 
excites  our  sympathy  and  even  at  times  our  pity.  The  great  crucifix 
which  was  set  up  in  the  Chartreuse  de  Champmol  in  1395,  the  base 
of  which  remains,  bears  witness  to  the  wonder  it  one  e  must  have  been 
to  the  eyes  of  countless  pilgrims,  and  still  has  power  to  astonish.  It  is 
most  regrettable  that  of  the  culminating  group  of  figures  only  tin- 
head  and  part  of  the  torso  of  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ  sur- 
vives,* but  how  touching  and  how  convincing  is  the  pathos  conveyed 
by  this  fragmentary  image  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 

Sluter's  dramatic  quality  is  expressed  powerfully  again  in  the 
hooded  monks  (pleiirants)  in  procession  round  the  base  of  the  tomb  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  and  Jean  sans  Peur,  a  faculty  that  he  was  able  to 
transmit  to  his  brilliant  nephew  Nicholas  de  Werve  and  his  followers. 
These  figures  kindle  a  sense  of  awe  at  the  silence  and  mystery  of 
death,  and  are  embodied  in  a  massive  and  monumental  style 
unsurpassed  in  the  sculpture  of  the  century.  How  satisfying  and  how 
rich  is  this  art  of  the  Dutchman  Sluter,  which  inspired  and  fed  a 
whole  school  in  an  alien  land.  It  is  no  wonder  that  M.  Salet  asks 
pardon  of  Holland  for  his  country's  annexation  of  this  redoubtable 
master  who  did  so  much  to  sustain  and  elevate  the  art  of  France, 
alter  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  a  hundred  years  of  murderous 
warfare.  All  students  of  French  medieval  art  will  be  grateful  for  this 
enlightening  book,  which  is  enriched  by  fifty-two  excellent  full-page 
plates  of  sculptures,  including  a  number  of  the  famous  Well  of  Ike 
Prophets  or  Puits  de  Moise,  upon  which  stood  the  lost  Calvary.  To  a  full 
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understanding  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  intense  realism  of  these  pow- 
erful forms,  like  the  tombs,  and  Burgundian 
sculpture  generally,  was  enhanced  by  their 
being  overlaid  with  colour. — H.  G.  F. 

JOHN  SMIBERT  PAINTER  WITH 
A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
PORTRAITS  AND  NOTES  ON  THE 
WORK    OF    NATHANIEL  SMIBERT 

('950) 
By  Henry  Wilder  Foote 
10  illustrations.  274  pages  of  text 
(Harvard     University     Press;  London: 
Geoffrey  Cumberlege.  £2  net) 

THE  DEVIS  FAMILY  OF  PAINTERS 
('95°) 
By  Sydney  H.  Paviere 
52  illustrations.  148  pages  of  text 
(Leigh-on-Sea.  F.  Lewis  Publishers,  Ltd. 
£5  5s-  net) 
HEN  the  choicer  fruits  are  gathered, 
ians  bend  to  pick  the  lower 
!    fra^ceS(  ^    Pi  branches,  nowadays  bringing  to  their  task 

an  impressive  (and  sometimes  excessive) 
zeal  and  craftsmanship  of  documentation 
appropriate  for  the  greatest  masters.  In  cases  of  local  pride  this 
zeal  for  accessorial  detail  is  not  improper,  and  if  kept  in 
hand  may  be  applied  to  any  artist  who  has  got  into  the  records 
through  exhibition  and  appearance  in  the  auction  room,  always 
with  the  caveat  that  the  artist's  work  matters  more  than  his  remote 
ancestry  or  incidental,  layman  comings  and  goings.  The  books  before 
us  are  admirable  examples  1  if  painstaking  research  into  the  lives  and 
works  of  minor  painters,  notwithstanding  that  each  would  have 
borne  fuller  investigation  of  its  subject's  place  in  his  setting. 

Mr.  Foote 's  treatment  of  John  Smibert  ( 1688- 1  751),  the  Scottish- 
American  painter,  is  better  on  this  count  than  Mr.  Paviere 's  of  the 
Lancashire  Devises  because  it  places  Smibert  rather  more  firmly  in 
his  artistic  environment.  Smibert  emerged  from  obscurity  in  Edin- 
burgh (and  odd  jobs  in  London)  into  Kneller's  academy  in  Great 
Queen  Street  somewhere  about  1 7 1 5 .  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
a  year  or  so  and  there,  according  to  Vertue,  first  tried  portrait  paint- 
ing. The  only  considerable  portraitist  in  Edinburgh  then  was  Aik- 
man;  did  he  found  Smibert's  style?  A  visit  to  Italy;  sojourn  111 
Edinburgh  in  1720;  and  settling  in  London  circa  1722  were  the  next 
steps  in  Smibert's  passage.  Now  he  came  into  Vi  rtue's  .Vote  Books 
and  received  some  praise,  special  mention  being  made  of  .1  large 
Group  of  The  Virtuosi  Club,  painted  in  1723-4,  lost  and  not  redis- 
covered. A  pity;  for  not  only  are  British  lite-size  groups  of  that  date- 
extremely  rare,  but  also  this  one  must  have  helped  us  estimate 
Smibert's  best  known,  and  best  performance  Tin  Berkeley  Group  of 
1729,  at  Yale. 

During  his  stay  in  Italy  Smibert  had  met  Dean  Berkeley,  who  in 
1728  diverted  the  whole  course  of  the  painter's  life  by  transplanting 
hitv  to  New  England  en  route  for  the  projected  college  in  Bermuda, 
where  he  was  to  be-  installed  as  Professor  of  Art.  Arrived  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  Smibert  painted  77;,?  Berkeley  Group  of  eight  life-size  figures,  and 
settled  in  Boston.  This  Group,  as  Mr.  Foote  says,  was  the-  most  cap- 
able and  important  picture  produced  in  America  by  that  time,  and 
he  reminds  us  that  Hogarth  had  not  then  painted  life-size  portraits. 
Nor  may  we  adduce  Highmore  or  Hudson  to  explain  the  compara- 
tive  conversational  ease  and  informality  of  some  of  the  figures  in 
The  Berkeley  Group.  Already  in  1720  Smibert  had  painted  a  life-size 
Group  of  twelve  figures—  Lord  Culle/i  and  his  Family  now  at  Mom  - 
musk,  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  1723  the  Virtuosi,  of  whic  h  we  have- 
only  a  slight  pen  sketch  in  Vertue's  Note  Book.  In  The  Berkeley  Group 
the  postures  of  John  James,  who  leans  negligently  on  the  back  of  a 
chair:  of  Richard   Dalton.  seated  profile  taking  dictation;  and  of 
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Thomas  Mofl'at.  overlooking  Dalton's  script,  far  from  harking  back 
to  the  formal,  statuesque  poses  in  Kneller's  and  Michael  Wright's 
rare  groups,  take  us  forward  by  a  generation  to  Batoni,  Dance  and 
Reynolds.  It  is  true  that  in  about  1728  Dandridge  painted  his  Price 
Family,  now  in  New  York,  and  the  group  of  Lord  Burlington,  the  Duke 
0/ Montagu,  Lord  Baltimore  and  Dr.  Misaubon,  "playing  monkish  tricks," 
which  Vertue  saw  in  1732.  The  former  has  a  certain  informality 
(due  possibly  to  Mercier's  French  style),  but  it  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  The  Berkeley  Group,  which  remains  a  puzzle. 

In  Mr.  Foote's  model  catalogue  of  some  130  extant  Smiberts  only 
three  more  Groups  occur.  The  Cullen  Group ;  The  Oliver  Brothers  and 
The  Flagg  Children.  He  does  not  tell  us  if  like  qualities  of  design  and 
apparent  invention  appear  in  them.  We  infer  that  they  do  not,  and, 
judging  by  the  illustrations  (which  take  us  no  further  than  circa 
1740),  we  conclude  that,  bereft  of  interchange  of  ideas  in  a  metro- 
politan art  world.  Smibert  deteriorated  to  the  provincial  level  of 
Blackburn  and  similar  native  portraitists. 

Mr.  Paviere's  Ih  is  Family,  exemplary  in  its  catalogues,  family 
documentation  and  detail,  ranges  from  1595  to  1827.  His  painters 
are  (1)  Arthur  Devis  (171 1-87),  the  charming  conversations  artist; 
(2)  his  half-brother,  Anthony  (1 728-1816),  landscape  painter;  (3) 
Arthur's  son,  Thomas  Anthony  (1 757-1810)  by  whom  but  four  por- 
traits are  known;  (4)  Arthur's  second  son,  Arthur  William  (1762- 
1822),  well-known  portraitist;  and  (5)  Robert  Marris  (1  750-1827), 
Arthur's  son-in-law,  who  shewed  landscape  drawings  in  the  period 
1770-90.  In  their  separate  ways  the  best  of  these  are  (1)  and  (2), 
with  (4)  next. 

Mr.  Paviere  emphasizes  the  question  of  Arthur  Devis'  training, 
and  lightly  sketches  the  difference  between  his  work,  Hogarth's  and 
young  Gainsborough's;  very  oddly  saying  that  if  the  figures  in  early 
Gainsboroughs  were  removed  'little  would  be  missed.'  He  also  men- 
tions, more  relevantly,  C.  Philips  and  Hayman,  and  touches  on 
Devis'  possible  relations  with  P.  Tillemans  and  J.  F.  Nollekens. 
Quoting  Edwards  and  Pilkington  as  'contemporary  writers,'  Mr. 
Paviere  notes  that  Devis  was  said  to  have  been  Tillemans'  pupil ;  and 
Vertue  tells  us  that  Nollekens  'had  been  under  Tillemans  but  fast 
educated  by  his  father,  who  lived  in  England  many  years,'  painting 
conversations.  This  and  Nollekens'  positively  Franco-Flemish  style 
argue  that  all  Vertue  meant  was  that  Nollekens,  who  came  to  London 
circa  1733,  aged  31,  was  employed,  not  taught,  by  Tillemans.  Rightly, 
I  think,  Mr.  Paviere  favours  the  suggestion  that  Devis  may  have 
been  grounded  by  Tillemans,  whose  portraiture  does  bear  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  Devis.  We  may  go  further  and  ask  if  there 
was  a  connection  between  Tillemans,  Devis  and  Hayman,  the  last 
of  whom,  like  the  first,  worked  at  Dr.  Macro's  at  Norton,  Suffolk, 
and  scene-painted  for  the  theatre.  Devis  was  in  London  by  1742; 
may  he  have  attended  the  St.  Martin's  Lane  Academy,  of  which 
Hayman  and  Gravelot  were  directors?  Are  his  formal  landscape 
backgrounds,  comparable  with  those  of  the  other  two,  a  clue?  And 
as  regards  Devis'  quiet  interiors,  so  Dutch  in  careful  detail,  are  they 
related  to  those  of  that  seldom  seen  artist  of  little  conversations, 
Philip  Van  Dyck,  who  was  in  London  about  that  time?  Or  are  they 
merely  a  refined  development  of  Ferrers',  Charles  Philips'  and 
Gawen  Hamilton's  interiors? 

Mr.  Paviere's  advice  that  a  high  standard  must  be  insisted  on  in 
winnowing  true  Devises  from  dubious,  is  timely,  though  he  is  too 
enthusiastic  over  his  hero's  'very  fine'  draughtsmanship,  and  'extra- 
ordinary degree  of  perfection  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures.'  He  says 
also  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  Devis  chronologically,  and 
that  'from  a  study  of  all  the  known  examples,  excepting  the  few 
relatively  unimportant  early  works,  there  is  apparently  no  logical 
development.'  Having  devoted  so  many  years  to  his  study  he  should 
know;  but  is  no  logical  development  remarkable  when  we  compare, 
for  example,  the  Gharles  Philips-cum-Gawen  Hamilton  style  of  the 
Thomlinson  Family  (PI.  1)  and  the  Hayman-like  Bull  Family  (PI.  22) 
with  the  Rev.  Say  and  Wife  (PI.  23)  and  the  Rookes  Leeds  Family  (PI. 
2)  ?  Had  the  plates  a  longer  reach  in  date  they  would  be  more  in- 
formative; ten  illustrate  the  1740's,  nine  the  1750's,  two  the  6o's  and 
one  the  8o's.  Fuller  representation  of  the  1760-87  period  would 
shew  if  Zoffany  affected  Devis  and  if  our  impression  is  warranted 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starkie  (PI.  26)  and  the  Rookes  Leeds  Family  de- 


clare such  an  effect.  The  marked  affinity  in  conception  and  design 
between  the  Youth  in  Academic  Cap  (PI.  16)  and  the  Lady  in  Blue  (PI. 
1 7)  makes  us  wonder  if  the  early  date  read  on  the  latter  is  not  mis- 
read. Are  the  costume  and  apparent  age  of  Lady  Caroline  Leigh  con- 
sistent with  Mr.  Paviere's  dating — 1743-5?  His  catalogue  of  178 
pictures  is  very  helpful,  and  much  more  than  a  beginning;  in  a 
future  edition  he  will  doubtless  trace  the  auction  appearances  of 
many  pictures  still  farther  back;  record  many  more  Devises — for 
instance  those  at  Squerries  Court — and  correct  such  printer's  errors 
as  'Charles,  1st  Duke  of  Marlborough.' 

His  catalogue  of  Anthony  Devis,  the  landscape  draughtsman  and 
oil  painter,  is  well-contrived.  This  artist's  output,  he  tells  us,  may 
have  rivalled  Turner's  in  number:  to  have  tried  to  cover  so  great 
a  sum  would*  have  been  inappropriate  to  this  book.  The  catalogue 
therefore  is  confined  to  21  oil  paintings;  and  watercolours  in  museums 
(the  Preston  Gallery  has  nearly  70)  and  in  private  collections  of 
many  Devis  drawings.  He  is  a  pleasant  artist  with  genuine,  if  mild, 
lyrical  feeling.  It  is  no  reproach  to  call  him  topographical;  but  his 
place  is  hardly  'beside  Alexander  Cozens.' 

Thirdly  important  in  this  painter-family  is  Arthur  William,  por- 
traitist, who  passed  ten  years  in  India.  His  best  known  portrait— 
Master  Simpson,  the  star  auction  piece  in  March  1936 — evokes  Mr. 
Paviere's  intemperate  praise  and  gains  a  colour  plate  in  his  book. 
Had  there  been,  he  says,  '20  or  30  such  pictures,  Arthur  William's 
reputation  would  have  been  assured  on  the  highest  plane  for  all 
time.'  In  fact  it  is  a  washy,  pretty  picture,  akin  to  Raeburn's  "choir- 
boy" portraits,  which  have  hardly  enhanced  his  reputation.  Arthur 
William's  ordinary  better  work  places  him  in  the  wake  of  Hoppnerian 
satellites — Owen,  Shee  and  Chandler,  while  sometimes  he  surprisingly 
reminds  us  of  Andrew  Geddes.  Again  admirable  and  helpful  is  Mr. 
Paviere's  catalogue  of  some  180  of  Arthur  William's  works,  comple- 
mented by  a  dozen  representative  plates  which  tell  us  all  we  need 
about  his  style.— C.  H.  C.  B. 

ANTIQUES:  THE  AMATEUR'S  QUESTIONS 
By  Hampden  Gordon,  C.B. 
(London:  John  Murray.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net) 

IT  is  a  'tight  fit'  for  a  specialist  to  don  the  shoes  of  a  novice,  and  to 
'trudge  back'  to  the  problems  of  his  'prentice  days.  In  the  case 
of  this  handy,  if  pedestrianly  mounted,  volume,  it  is  more  the  novice 
than,  in  the  better  sense,  the  amateur  who  is  addressed,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Hampden  Gordon's  method  of  approaching 
the  solution  of  a  beginner's  queries  is  altogether  what  is  needed. 
Mr.  Hampden  Gordon  writes  pleasantly;  he  provides  a  considerable 
quantity  of  useful  information  on  glass,  porcelain,  pottery,  furniture 
and  other  matters  which  should  be  known  by  any  budding  collector; 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  a  proportion  of  the  space  he 
devotes  to  rhetorical  discussion  might  have  been  better  employed. 
Comments  such  as  'Casual  articles  in  magazines  should  be  checked 
against  the  highest  opinion'  rest  uneasily  upon  a  bibliography  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  brief. 

I  and  then-.  impre<  isinns  c  atch  the  eye.  due.  perhaps,  in  certain 
cases  to  a  condensation  of  material  important  enough  to  have  been 
restated  at  greater  length.  The  spelling  of  'deuddans'  and  'triddans' 
(sic)  is  the  author's;  but  in  courteously  citing,  as  he  does,  some 
remarks  of  mine  on  'boarded  chests,'  he  has  unwittingly  interpreted 
my  material  in  a  way  which,  if  untroublesome  to  experts,  might  in  my 
opinion  lead  beginners  to  imagine  that  all  such  chests  are  'rare 
Museum  pieces.'  In  mentioning  Wedgwood's  original  fifty  copies  of 
the  Portland  Vase,  it  would  surely  have  been  helpful  to  have  added 
that  far  from  every  existing  copy  of  the  Vase  belongs  to  that  same 
issue — this  being  one  of  the  many  things  a  starter  in  collecting  has  to 
learn.  And  why  should  it  be  withheld  that  the  Chamberlain's 
Worcester  cup  and  saucer  illustrated  in  Fig.  g  plainly  bear  insignia 
relating  them  to  Nelson?  Facts  count  as  much  as  ever  in  collectors' 
primers.  As  Mr.  Hampden  Gordon  truly  says:  'There  is  no  short  cut 
to  the  expert's  knowledge.'— F.  G.  R. 
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THE  STAINED  GLASS  OF  NEW  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 
By  Christopher  Woodforde,  Litt.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 
(Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  Oxford  University  Press.  Illustrated.  25s.  net) 

THERE  is  a  sureness  of  touch  about  the  work  of  a  practised  writer 
that  'tells'  as  truly  as  does  the  brushwork  of  a  painter  who  'knows 
his  job.'  That  sureness  is  unfailingly  and  gratifyingly  present  in  the 
books  on  stained  glass  with  which  Dr.  Christopher  Woodforde 
continues  to  oblige  us:  each  book  in  its  own  way  a  model  of  how  his 
chosen  study  should  be  expounded  to  discerning  readers.  That  Dr. 
VVoodforde's  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  profound  is  obvious,  and, 
like  Opie  and  Etty  in  paint,  his  medium  is  brains.  If  he  makes  no 
statement  unbacked  by  chapter  and  verse  whenever  possible,  he  is 
gifted  with  the  ability  to  present  his  material  in  a  form  at  once 
readable  and  unostentatious.  In  The  Stained  Glass  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  he  affords  us  another  fine  example  of  accuracy  unmarred  by 
pedantry  or  by  unreasoned  whimsiness,  and  mounted  in  impeccable 
good  taste. 

New  College  was  founded  by  W  illiam  ot  Wykeham,  its  foundation- 
stone  being  laid  in  1380,  between  when  and  1386,  when  'the  Society 
entered  formally  into  possession  of  its  buildings,'  a  good  deal  of  the 
glazing  must  have  been  completed.  Not  that  Dr.  Woodforde  leaves 
the  matter  there;  with  characteristic  thoroughness,  he  reminds  us  of 
the  probable  fillings  of  the  unglazed  windows:  fillings  such  as  'linen, 
paper,  or  parchment,  stretched  on  framed  wooden  trellises  and  treated 
with  oil  and  turpentine,  wax,  or  tallow,  to  make  it  translucent;'  and. 
in  some  instances,  wooden  outer  shutters  of  which  traces  still  exist. 
'Although  there  is  no  documentary  proof,'  says  Dr.  Woodforde  (and 
one  can  but  follow  him),  'it  is  almost  certain  that  the  glazing  of  the 
chapel,  hall,  and  library  was  undertaken  by  Thomas  Glazier  of 
Oxford,'  whose  'last  recorded  work  on  the  College  w  indows  was  in 
1416-17,  but  he  probably  had  charge  of  the  glazing  later  than  that.' 
perhaps  to  his  death  ante  1427-28.  What  is  particularly  interesting, 
however,  is  that  the  glass  at  'New'  has  preserved  its  continuity,  that 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century  being  complemented  by  that  of  tin- 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  followed  in  the  Seventeenth  by 
the  work  of  men  such  as  Bernard  van  Linge  (  though  his  work  is  no 
longer  in  evidence  there   and  other  craftsmen:  in  die  Fighteenth  In 


the  glass  of  William  Price  and  William  Peckitt,  and,  most  widely 
known  of  all,  by  the  lights  carried  out  by  Thomas  Jervais  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Whereas  the  glass  of  Price  and  Peckitt  maintained  a  somewhat 
vague  relationship  with  the  older  material,  the  Jervais-Reynolds 
windows  completely  broke  away  from  ancient  tradition.  Less  stained 
glass  than  painted  windows,  they  were  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
as  easel-pictures,  and,  whatever  their  claims  on  our  attention,  their 
conception  and  method  are  plainly  illegitimate. 

Not  that  the  story  ends  with  Reynolds,  for  restorations  and  repairs 
of  the  glass  at  'New'  bring  the  record  right  down  to  1948.  Even  in 
these  later  phases  there  are  some  entertaining  touches.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  'it  was  decided  that  Peckitt's  figures 
of  Adam  and  Eve  were  insufficiently  clothed,  so  Adam  was  given  a 
leopard's  skin  and  Eve  a  purple  garment.  Their  fig-leaves  have  not 
been  entirely  hidden.'  But  we  need  bear  in  mind  that,  'in  part  pay- 
ment for  his  glass,'  Peckitt  was  given  the  medieval  'Tree  of  Jesse' 
window,  portions  of  which  are  now  in  York  Minster.  Should  Oxford 
ever  arise  and  sack  York,  one  would  not  be  surprised!  Admittedly, 
she  has  no  one  to  blame  but  herself  in  the  matter. 

More  fortunate,  so  far  as  'New'  is  concerned,  was  the  incident  of 
the  'two  boxes  of  ancient  glass'  which  a  former  Warden  offered  to  his 
son,  a  Dorsetshire  rector.  This  particular  hoard  of  valuable  junk 
'must  have  been  returned'  to  its  proper  home  'some  time  between  1845 
and  1850,'  though  perhaps  not  much  of  it  was  actually  re-used  there. 
In  face  of  such  contempt  as  this  of  medieval  glass,  so  characteristic 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  not  of  that  century  alone,  it  is  the 
more  marvellous  that  New  College,  to  say  nothing  of  other  ancient 
institutions,  should  have  preserved  as  much  as  it  has  done  of  its 
lucent  glories. 

Ripe  with  research  and  reference,  Dr.  Woodforde's  record  and 
analysis  of  the  glass  demands  nothing  but  praise.  The  prime  marvel 
is  that  with  so  much  'meat'  his  book  is  never  indigestible.  It  is  a  work 
by  a  scholar  for  scholars,  but  there  is  nothing  remote  or  (if  Dr. 
Woodforde  will  forgive  a  pleasantry)  nothing  'donnish'  about  it.  Not 
but  what  some,  who  mostly  know  little  about  them,  are  a  trifle  hard 
on  dons. — F.  G.  R. 


SIXTEEN  PORTRAITS 
A  National  Trust  book.  Edited  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong 
(Naldrett  Press.  18s.  net) 

THREE  men  sat  round  a  luncheon  table  in  1947  primarily  to 
discuss  how  professional  publicity,  particularly  of  a  book 
publishing  nature,  could  help  bring  the  work  of  the  National  Trust 
home  to  ordinarv  Fnglish  people.  At  that  time  only  5,000  persons 
were  members  of  the  Trust.  To-day,  four  years  later  and  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  publicity  started  at  that  time,  25,000  persons  support 
its  work  with  their  subscriptions.  The  biographical  sketches  of 
famous  men  and  women  whose  homes  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Trust,  presented  by  Mr.  Strong  and  an  eminent  team  of  writers, 
is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  those  1947  discussions.  Another,  a  general 
work  on  the  Trust  by  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie,  is  to  follow.  Mr. 
Strong's  team  has  rightly  concentrated  on  the  make-up  of  the 
particular  character  who  occupied  the  individual  home  concerned. 
This  is  surely  a  wise  decision.  It  gives  infinitely  more  pleasure  to 
most  to  read  of  Rudyard  Kipling  (Batemans,  Sussex  legging  il  for 
the  Downs,  cap  on  head,  stick  in  hand,  his  dark  defensive  face  half 
turned  over  his  shoulder  to  make  sure  that  none  pursued  him,  or  of 
Beatrix  Potter  (Hill  Top,  Lancashire')  embarking,  in  the  latter  wars 
of  her  life,  on  a  late  career  as  a  farmer,  going  round  her  fields  and 
byres  in  (  logs,  skirts  pinned  bac  k,  a  sack  over  her  head,  than  to 
have  been  presented  w  ith  a  series  of  obtuse  architectural  appendages. 
But  what  a  wealth  of  further  publishing  material  there  is  on  tin- 
Trust's  historic  buildings:  of  Tresham's  I.yni/ni  Ac.  Building  :  Wood's 
Bath  Assembly  Rooms;  Town  Walls  Tower,  Shrewsbury;  Bramber  Castle 
and  a  host  of  others.     L.  (i.  G  R. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


WINDSOR  CASTLE 
By  Sir  Owen  Morshead 
(Phaidon  Press,  London,  30s.) 

THE  King's  Librarian  is  a  humane  as  well  as  learned  historian 
of  the  Castle  where  he  has  lived  and  worked  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  a  Foreword  he  pays  tribute  to  '  The  Arehitectural  History 
of  Windsor  Castle'  by  the  late  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope.  This 
mine,  he  says,  he  has  quarried  for  facts,  but  he  had  to  admit  that 
Hope's  interests  were  those  of  an  archaeologist  and  scarcely  touched 
events  after  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Sir  ( )wen  impresses  on  the  reader  that  the  Castle  is  a  living  home, 
though  palatial  indeed.  He  calls  it  'this  house'  and  says:  'When 
I  first  came  1  had  everything  to  learn  and  Queen  Mary  to  learn  it 
from;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  which  has  been  my 
unvarying  lot.  I  found  that  this  is  not  an  extinct  palace  like  Hampton 
Court  or  Kensington,  but  a  living  home  with  a  domestic  character 
and  personality  of  its  own,  and  a  human  quality  investing  its  stones 
and  mortar'.  In  the  complicated  and  long  story  of  repairs  and  reno- 
vations, demolitions  and  changes  of  style  one  might  regret  that  at 
times  these  were  all-too-human,  for  as  he  shows,  not  all  the  changes 
have  been  good,  though  the  main  development,  as  in  other  famous 
ancient  houses  was  from  the  crudity  of  a  fortress  towards  comfort 
and  culture,  and  the  process  involved  famous  artists,  craftsmen  and 
architects  and  the  changing  phases  of  taste.  The  mixture  that  results 
1-  sometimes  rather  indigestible,  but  the  author  makes  us  feel  with 
him  that  it  is  all  part  of  the  rich  tradition  that  the  Castle  and  also 
St.  George's  Chapel  maintain. 

Many  of  the  interiors  remind  us  vividly  that  Windsor  Castle  is 
also  a  great  treasury  of  art.  We  see  many  of  the  famous  paintings 
hanging  in  the  rooms  and  galleries  in  company  with  fine  specimens 
of  the  decorative  arts.  The  sumptuous  decorations  reached  a  bar- 
oque extra vagence  under  Charles  II  and  tended  sometimes  to  be- 
come freakish  under  George  IV.  That  monarch's  extravagance, 
however,  resulted  in  extensive  new  work  being  done,  and  his  archi- 
tect, Wyatville,  the  author  points  out,  was  responsible  for  the 
dominant  impression  one  gets  in  seeing  Windsor  Castle  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  fundamental  architectural  features,  however,  go  back 
to  the  period  of  the  Plantagenets,  while  as  a  treasury  of  plastic  art 
the  Castle's  importance  grew  steadily  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
reaching  its  peak  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  especially  by  the 
collection  of  Charles  I.  St.  George's  Chapel,  still  the  chapel  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  founded  by  Edward  III.  is  in  itself  a  big  subject 
which  also  the  author  handles  with  great  skill,  but  if  even  he  has  to 
say  'space  forbids  the  enumeration  of  all  the  treasures  of  artistry 
that  the  chapel  contains,'  there  is  every  reason  why  our  brief  review 
must  avoid  detail  and  merely  remind  the  reader  of  the  range  of 
Sir  Owen's  subject-matter. 

One  reason  why  the  text  carries  so  much  information  without 
dryness  is  the  author's  gift  of  vision.  He  has  so  well  digested  his 
material  that  he  is  able  to  illuminate  the  significance  of  the  detailed 
tacts  by  drawing  on  a  wider  background  of  history  and  archaeology 
for  perspective.  Thus,  right  at  the  start  we  are  made  aware  that 
William  the  Conqueror's  original  fortress  was  but  one  of  a  series 
encircling  the  capital,  where-  the-  Tower  of  London  was  built  first  to 
defend  the  river  approach.  In  the  same  way  the  proximity  of  the 
Thames  to  Windsor  is  as  significant  as  the  isolation  of  the  small  hill 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  fortress  so  that  it  overlooks  a  wide  an  a. 
But  Sir  Owen  at  the  same  time  conveys  his  deep  appreciation  of 
that  lovely  countryside  overlooked  In  the  Castle,  even  while  remind- 
ing us  of  its  testimony  to  the  distant  past,  which  includes  the  Romans 
and  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  If  the  Castle  on  a  summer  day  seems  so 
friendly  and  serene  in  its  dignity,  the-  magnifice  nt  views  fioni  the 
Terraces  contribute  to  the  effec  t.  So  we  are  glad  when  the  historian 
unbends  so  readily  to  expatiate  on  the  English  countryside  he  gazes 
upon  from  a  hill  merely  ir,7  feet  above  sea  level  and  remarks  that 
'Harrow  and  the  Crystal  Palac  e-  and  Epsom  Downs  are  visible,  little 
but  the  trees  of  Fort  Belvedere  shut  out  the  Hog's  Back  ...  to  the 
west  it  is  the  high  ground  of  the  Chiltcrns  near  Shillingford  Bridge 
that  closes  the  view  towards  Oxford,  while-  northwards  the  eye 
travels  far  out  across  the  wide  valley  to  the  green-mantled  hills  of 


Buckinghamshire.'  The  vision  stretches  sympathetically  beyond  the 
physical  range;  perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  But  the  author's  style  often  reveals  also  a  twinkle  of 
humour  that  blends  charmingly  with  his  reverence  for  all  that  the 
Castle  symbolizes.  Thus  while  writing  about  St.  George's  Chapel  he 
recalls  that  in  141  7  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  brother-in-law  to  King 
Richard  II,  presented  to  the  chapel  the  heart  of  St.  George,  and 
adds:  'no  man  could  do  more.' 

It  docs  not  seem  that  this  book  can  ever  be  really  superseded,  but 
we  must  hope  that  the  King's  Librarian  will  write  again  upon  his 
inexhausted  theme. — R.L.M. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE 
*  By  John  Harvey 

(London:  Art  and  Technics  Ltd.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net) 
t~JO  ARLY  Tudor'  would  have  been  a  truer  title  for  this  admirable 
-Lrf  monograph  for,  as  Mr.  John  Harvey  himself  admits,  it  ignores 
the  Elizabethan  and,  indeed,  anything  later  than  the  first  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  That  being  so,  one  can  but  respect  the  ease  and 
quiet  assurance  with  which,  as  always,  Mr.  Harvey  makes  his  subject 
his  own.  Text  and  illustrations  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it  will 
be  no  fault  of  the  author's  if  this  Introduction  fails  to  become  a  little 
classic— W.  R. 

PARMIGIANINO,  HIS  WORKS  IN  PAINTING 
By  Sydney  J.  Freedberg 
Harvard  University  Press:  265  pages-)- XX — 167  plates.  $12.50. 
(London)  Geoffrey  Cumberlege:  82s.  net. 

A WELCOME  addition  to  the  far  from  adequate  documentation  on 
the  history  of  the  change  in  style  from  High  Renaissance  to 
Mannerism,  since  interest  in  this  artistic  phenomenon  began  not  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  and  scholars  have  had  but  little  time  as  yet  to 
probe  the  matter.  At  the  present  time,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
Preface:  '.  .  .  the  broad  outlines  to  the  problem  of  Mannerism  have 
emerged  and  found  a  measure  of  general  acceptance.  However,  these 
outlines  are  still  vague;  in  a  generation's  research  they  have  not  yet 
assumed  precise  nor  often  even  satisfactory  comprehensible  form. 
The  great  bulk  of  our  published  knowledge  in  the  held  of  Mannerism 
consists  of  generalization,  many  of  them  acute,  but  others  of  remark- 
able  looseness.' 

Precision  and  not  looseness  is  indeed  w  hat  i  harai  terizes  the  present 
work.  Dedicated  to  the  major  premise  of  the  definite  historical  and 
artistic  identity  ol'a  Mannerist  style,  through  perspicuous  analysis  of 
the  works  of  its  most  interesting  exponent,  this  book  the  first  draft 
of  which  was  submitted  to  Harvard  University  as  a  doctoral  thesis  in 
1940,  and  completed  in  its  present  form  in  1947 — has  been  built  on 
a  strict  and  comprehensive  plan. 

The  first  of  the  four  parts  in  which  it  is  divided  undertakes  a  discus- 
sion of  Parmigianino's  Concepts  of  Style.  A  difficult  task  indeed  it  is  to 
attempt  to  define  the  artistic  tenets  of  this  most  complex,  elusive,  and 
melancholy  soul  whose  name  conjures  visions  of  morbid  grace  and 
slightly  cloying  sweetness.  Yet,  because  this  quality  of  'grazia'  as 
rellec  !ed  in  Parmigianino's  oeuvre  is  so  profoundly  incompatible  with 
our  own  inbred  conceptions  that  ask  above  all  for  virility  and  clarity, 
we  should  not  prove  ourselves  unjust  towards  this  truly  great  artist, 
victim  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  a  time  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own  for  its  precarious  equilibrium  and  for  the  dark  troublesome  cur- 
rents of  thought  that  pulled  at  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  life 
be  fore  sec  lire-  new  base  s  had  been  erected. 

It  is  in  fact  the  truest  sign  of  Parmigianino's  greatness  that  his 
works:  (a)  the  religious  and  mythological  works,  (b)  the  portraits, 
present  .1  strange-  contradiction.  The  portraits  present  us  with  what 
we  feel  to  be  faithful  renderings  of  the  people  of  the  period,  but  the 
imaginative-  works  are  far  beyond  their  time  in  mood.  Their  cool 
languishing  grace-,  their  haughty  nonchalance  has  lost  all  touch  with 
the  robustness  of  life.  In  the  author's  words:  'Whether  consciously  so 
intended  or  not.  the  whole  effect  conforms  to  what  we  conceive  of  as  an 
extreme  of  aristoc  racy ;  the  conception  ofaristoc  rath  behaviour  was,  in 
Parmigianino's  time,  just  in  process  of  acquiring  its  traditional  form.' 
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NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED 


The  artist  presents  to  us  abstrai  tions  rather  than  figun  .  anatomical 
impossibilities  made  credible  and  charming  through  his  magic  and 
embodying  Ins  iil<-.il  "I  tins  t»i a«  rlulnrv.  \\lii<  li  (  :.ir.n  <  i.  in  his  famous 
sonnet,  was  to  enumerate  as  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  an  ideal 
picture:  lUn  po'di  gratia  del  Parmigianino.'' 

A  work  of  si  hnlarship.  and  a  ran-  experience  for  all  students  and 
art  lovers  to  whom  the  personality  of  the  great  Parmesan  had  not  till 
now  been  familiar,  and  who  will  be  enabled  by  the  wealth  of  excellent 
photographs  to  make  an  initial  acquaintance  with  this  long  neglected 
master.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Parmigianino  is  particularly 
well  represented  in  England  by  excellent  examples  in  public  and  pri- 
vate collections.  One  must  mention  at  least  the  following,  all  illus- 
trated in  the  new  volume :  the  admirable  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
Somerley,  Hants,  Earl  of  Normanton,  a  picture  representative  of 
Parmigianino's  early  style  imbued  with  'the  most  subtle,  volatile 
perfume  of  sensuality,'  and  in  all  nspei  ts  <  i  mipai  able  to  his  famed 
St.  Margaret  (of  which  Guido  Reni  was  to  say  that  he  preferred  it  to 
Raphael's  Saint  Cecilia,  a  remark  illuminating  for  the  history  of  Man- 
nerism, although  Prol'essoi  lYeedberg  has  not  chosen  to  quote  it  ;  the 
apiN.ilvptic  iij  St.  J, nine.  National  Gallery,  the  very  picture 

done  during  the  sa<  k  of  Koine  and  embody  ing  his  mature  eoneeption 
with  a  new  strength  that  approaches  '  Tcrrihilila.'  in  which  the 
Madonna,  truly  Queen  and  Mother,  appears  in  a  blinding  fulgurenee. 
holding  between  her  knees  the  exquisite  God  <  hild,  ineffable  daw  n 
out  of  the  dark  jaws  of  Hell;  the  wonderful  portraits,  Portrait  of  a 
Priest,  Wrotham  Park,  Collection  Earl  of  Strafford,  Portrait  of  a 
Toung  Man,  Hampton  Court;  and  the  many  splendid  drawings,  par- 
ticularly in  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lack  of  colour  illustrations  will  be  remedied 
in  a  future  edition.  In  the  meanwhile,  much  gratitude  is  due  the 
author  and  the  publishers  for  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  a  field  till  now  left  relatively  unexplored.     M.  L.  D'O. 


A  NEW  LIST  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  GOLD  PLATE 

{Continued  from  page  89) 

H.M.  The  King 
Marquess  of  Ormonde  (1907) 
Duke  of  Norfolk 

Formerly  Dowager  Lady  Moncrieff 
Earl  Spencer 
Messrs.  S.  J.  Phillips 
lames  indicate  the  year  in  which  the 
•ring  to  Old  English  Gold  Plate  and  1929 


182  t   Cup  and  (  lover 

1822  Cup  and  Cover 

1823  Two  Race  Cups 

1828  Mug 

1829  (Dublin)  Vase 
The  dates  in  brackets  after  owners' 
piece  was  in  that  possession,  1907  refe 
to  loan  exhibition. 


A.  G.  GRIMWADE. 


NONSUCH  PALACE 

[Continued from  page  11 j) 

although  both  must  have  existed,  for  they  were  usually 
the  basis  of  the  design  of  such  a  house.  Pepys,  however, 
who  visited  the  palace  when  it  was  temporarily  taken 
over  by  the  Treasury  during  the  plague,  records  having 
attended  Divine  Service  there.  The  chapel  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  inner  court,  and 
the  'privy  closet'  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  at  that 
end  of  the  garden  front  was  doubtless  a  Royal  gallery  to 
the  chapel.  That  at  Richmond  was  provided  with  both  a 
'Great  Closet'  and  a  'Private  Closet'  for  Royal  worship. 
In  this  case  the  hall  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
answered  it  upon  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle. 

Unfortunately  there  is  little  known  of  the  furnishing 
and  appointment  of  the  rooms,  but  a  catalogue  of  the 
pictures  made  in  1639  survives,  which  is  not  without 
interest.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  only  portrait 
mentioned,  'don  by  Tintoret,'  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  valuable  as  works  of  art.  Twenty-three  out  of  the 
thirty-four  mentioned  are  anonymous,  mostly  repre- 
senting religious  and  allegorical  subjects,  the  chastisement 
of  Love  being  a  favourite  theme.  'Cupid  and  Death  have 
mistook  their  bowes'  runs  the  description  of  one  'where 
ould  folkes  are  shott  with  arrowes  falling  in  love,  and  the 
young  folkes  are  shott  to  the  death.'  Elsewhere  in  the 
mansion  hung  a  'high  great  peece  where  are  two  woemen 
being  a  whipping  of  cuppids' — possibly  a  frequent  mental 
occupation  of  the  Virgin  Queen's.  More  important  to 
notice  is  the  evident  use  of  paintings  as  integral  parts  of 
country  house  decoration,  particularly  as  floral  pieces  on 
over-doors.  'In  the  coming  in  of  the  gallery  above  the 
doore,  a  peece  of  fruits  grapes,  glasses  and  a  partridg  in  a 
dish,'  and  another,  perhaps  in  the  dining  room,  of 
'pumgranates,  grapes  figgs  and  the  like  fruit.' 

Much  of  the  furnishinos  and  hans>'inos  would  not  have 
belonged  to  the  palace  itself,  for  during  the  progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  we  find  evidence  of  'State  Cloaths' 
canopies  and  arrasses  being  taken  down  as  soon  as  the 
court  had  departed,  and  hustled  to  the  palace  where  they 
were  next  clue  to  arrive.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a 
Royal  House  to  stand  empty  for  several  years,  and  unless 
it  happened  to  be  a  favourite  residence  of  the  sovereign, 
it  might  at  any  time  be  temporarily  made  over  to  some 
favourite. 

Thus  it  was  that  .Nonsuch,  scarcely  used  by  the  Stuarts, 
except  as  a  temporary  Treasury  during  the  plague,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Barbara  Painter,  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
This  lady  wantonly  destroyed  it,  selling  it  for  the  value  of 
the  materials,  some  of  which  were  used  in  the  construction 
ofDurdans  near  Epsom.  And  so,  needlessly,  was  destroyed 
what  had  been  the  first  architectural  wonder  of  its  age, 
and  would,  had  it  survived,  have  been  a  priceless  relic  of 
the  Tudor  Monarchy.  Ian  Dunlop. 


IN   THE   AUCTION  ROOMS 


By  T.  P.  GREIG 


/(  riMI.l.  .V.I  I  li,  1/OA's,  liY  <.LOI«,K  MORI. AM):  WAI.TKR  HUTCHINSON 
COLLECTION:    SOLD   AT   CHRISTIE'S   FOR  £5,250:    MADE  £5,200   IN  1948 


THE  outstanding  event  of  the  past  London  auction  season, 
which  began  late  in  September,  1950,  and  ended  on  August 
3rd,  was  that  of  the  sale  at  Christie's,  on  July  20th,  of  the 
f list  portion  of  the  extensive  collection  of  pictures  of  British  sports 
and  pastimes  formed  by  Mr.  Walter  Hutchinson,  whose  death  in 
April  last  year  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  publicly  declared 
ambition  to  found  and  endow  a  National  Gallery  of  British  Sports 
and  Pastimes;  and  the  directors  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Company 
(Publishers),  Limited,  were  obliged  to  arrange  for  its  dispersal.  This 
sale  attracted  an  unusually  large  company  of  private  bidders,  dealers 
and  sightseers,  and  bidding  throughout  the  session  was  brisk.  At  the 
end  of  the  sitting,  which  realized  a  total  of  £124,896,  Sir  Alec  Martin, 
who  occupied  the  rostrum,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this,  the  first 
of  the  three  or  four  Hutchinson  sales  to  be  catalogued — the  second 
portion  will  be  offered  early  in  November.  The  main  interest  in  this 
opening  sale  centred  in  Constable's  masterpiece.  Stratford  Mill  on  the 
Stour,  near  Bergholt,  sometimes  known  as  The  Young  Waltonians,  which 
Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  Past  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has 
described  as  'the  world's  best  landscape.'  Bidding  for  the  picture 
opened  at  £10,500,  and,  after  a  keen  contest,  in  which  prominent 
London  dealers  and  a  representative  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada  took  part,  the  hammer  fell  to  a  bid  of  £44.100  made  by 
Major  Reginald  N.  Macdonald-Buchanan,  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Lord  Woolavington,  whose  collection  of  pictures  of  sport  is  perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  country.  This  is  an  auction  record  for  a  work  by 
Constable — it  had  cost  Mr.  Hutchinson  £43,05,0  in  the  Lord  Swayth- 
ling  sale  at  Christie's  on  July  12th.  M|4(>-  .New  auction  records  were 
also  set  up  in  the  Hutchinson  sale  for  pictures  by  George  Stubbs  and 
Ben  Marshall.  The  Stubbs  work,  a  portrait  of  the  famous  racehorse 
'Gimcrack,'  standing  near  the  Rubbing  House  at  .Xcivmarket,  went  to  Major 
Macdonald-Buc  hanan  for  /,  12.(100.  as  against  the  £1.410  given  for 
it  in  1943;  while  the  new  Marshall  maximum  is  the  £4,830  paid  by 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  his  Sam  Chifney  on  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
'Sorcery,'  winner  of  the  Oaks,  181 1,  painted  in  181 2 — this  had  been 
bought  privately  by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  were  two  other  Marshall 
works   catalogued:  a   portrait   of  John  Jackson,   the  celebrated 


prize-fighter  known  as  'Gentleman  Jack,'  painted  in  18 10,  which  J 
cost  £780  in  1946;  and  A  Sportsman  (believed  to  be  the  artist)  with  I 
Pointer,  1799,  which  fetched  £2,520  in  1945.  These  now  brought 
£1,470  and  £3,570  respectively.  Of  the  eleven  other  works  by 
Stubbs  in  thj?  sale  note  should  be  made  of:  a  portrait  of  '  Turf  with 
Jockey  Up,  near  the  Rubbing  House  at  Xcwmarket.  w  hich  sold  for  £5,250, 
as  against  the  £4,410  paid  for  it  in  1943;  and  a  painting  of  a  prancing  j 
horse  and  two  dogs,  in  a  landscape  by  a  lake,  1791,  which  fetched  I 
£2,100.  In  1948  Mr.  Hutchinson  gave  £5.000  and  £5,200  respectively  I 
for  George  Morland's  Children  Birdnesting  and  Juvenile  Navigators. 
Lord  Blackford  now  paid  £5,670  for  the  first,  and  Major  Macdonald- 
Buchanan  £5,250  for  the  second.  A  Gainsborough  picture,  Partridge  i 
Shooting,  1745:  Mr.  William  Humphry  out  shooting  on  his  Estate  near  j 
Sudbury,  with  his  Pointer,  changed  hands  at  £4,620— it  cost  £2,520  in  I 
1 946 ;  Foxhunting  :  Full  Cry,  an  extensive  view  over  undulating  country,  J 
painted  in  1832  by  John  E.  Ferneley,  made  £2,100  (in  1947,  £1,312  j 
10s.)  ;  and  Hogarth's  Building  ,1  House  of  Cards  :  the  Children  of  the  Earl  i\ 
of  Pomfret,  £1,785 — in  1926,  with  another  picture,  it  brought  £315.  I 
A  series  of  seventeen  pictures  by  Sir  Allied  Munnings.  sold  separately, 
made  a  total  of  £9,901.  These  included  After  the  Race,  which  went  to  j 
Colonel  Merry  for  £1,575;  a  similar  sum  was  given  by  another  buyer  j 
for  In  the  Saddling  Paddock,  Cheltenham  March  Meeting,  exhibited  at  the  II 
Royal  Academy  in  1947;  The  Start,  Xewinarket.  exhibited  at  the  R.A.  H 
in  the  same  year,  made  £1,417  10s. ;  Why  weren't  you  out  Yesterday?  | 
£1,102  1  os. ;  Royal  Postillion  at  Ascot,  a  sketch  for  the  large  painting  | 
shown  at  the  R.A.  in  1926,  £682  10s.  (bought  by  Major  Macdonald-  j 
Buchanan);  and  A  Summer  Meeting:  Eclipse  Stokes.  Sundown  Park,  J 
£840.  Finally,  a  view  of  Henley  Regatta,  painted  by  James  J.  Tissot  II 
about  1877,  changed  hands  for  £945. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

A  T  Christie's,  on  June  29th,  following  the  sale  of  the  Harewood 
House  pictures  (reported  in  our  previous  issue),  were  a  few 
works  from  other  sources  which  included  a  Gilbert  Stuart  portrait 
of  Lord  John  FitzGibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  in  Chancellor's  robes,  which 
made  £315;  A  View  of  Barnstaple  Bay,  with  ladies  and  gentleman  in 
the  foreground,  by  J.  Highmore,  £231 ;  and  a  small  river  scene,  with 
cottages,  figures  and  rowboats,  by  S.  van  Ruisdael,  £525.  A  new 
auction  record  for  a  set  of  John  James  Audubon's  'Birds  of  America,' 
printed  at  Edinburgh  between  1827  and  1838,  was  set  up  when 
£7,000  was  paid  for  Mr.  Charles  A.  J.  O.  Silvertop's  magnificent 
four  volumes  of  double-elephant  size.  These  contain  435  plates  of 
birds  in  full  life  size,  superbly  engraved,  printed  and  coloured  by 
R.  Havell  and  W.  H.  Lizars.  The  previous  auction  maximum  for 
this  work  was  the  £3,700  given  for  a  set  at  Sotheby's  in  June,  1945. 
Christie's  sale,  on  July  6th  included  a  Eugene  Boudin  small  painting 
of  a  View  of  Le  Havre  Harbour  in  i88g,  with  paddle  steamer,  sailing  ships 
and  rowboats,  which  sold  for  £840;  a  small  picture  of  a  winter  scene 
in  an  orchard  with  a  village  in  the  background,  painted  by  Camille 
Pissarro  in  1895,  £567;  two  works  by  P.  Wilson  Steer,  The  Vale  of 
Gloucester,  jq/j,  and  In  the  Park,  Ludlow,  igig,  brought  £546  and  £567 
respectively;  Going  to  the  Start,  Epsom,  by  Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  £462; 
and  a  pencil  sketch  of  a  model,  with  right  arm  raised,  by  Augustus 
John,  £147.  In  a  sale  totalling  £18,598  on  July  13,  a  few  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lanesborough  included:  a  Rubens  panel  of 
a  group  of  nymphs  with  hounds  at  the  death  of  a  stag,  which  realized 
£1,995;  The  Circumcision,  by  F.  Baroccio,  £525;  a  G.  Metsu  small 
panel  of  a  peasant  woman  seated  by  a  table  in  a  kitchen,  £504;  a 
j.  Zoffany  portrait  group  of  a  gentleman,  his  wife  and  two  children 
in  an  interior,  £651;  and  a  river  scene,  with  pastoral  figures  by  a 
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bridge,  and  two  horsemen  on  a  road  beyond,  by  F.  Zuccarelli,  £441. 
Among  some  works  sent  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fellows  was  a  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  portrait  of  Miss  Bluxam,  niter  of  Lawrence,  afteru-onh  Mrs. 
Frederick  Hemming,  in  a  land  sen  fa  Inn  k  ground,  which  sold  for  £1, 102  I  OS. 
— this,  with  another  Lawrence  portrait,  had  cost  the  vendor's  great- 
great  grandfather  £12  10s.  in  the  sale  of  the  remaining  works  of 
Lawrence  at  Christie's  in  1 83 1  ;  and  at  the  David  Garrick  sale  in 
1823,  this  same  gentleman  gave  •_>« » guineas  for  J.  Zolfany's  portrait 
of  David  Garrick,  in  the  character  of  Lord  Chalkstone,  in  the  farce  of  'Lethe' 
— it  now  fetched  £441.  From  other  sources  came  a  J.  van  Os  small 
panel  of  a  vase  of  flowers  and  bird's  nest  on  a  ledge,  which  brought 
£1,522  ios.;  a  Jan  van  Goyen  panel  of  a  Dutch  river  scene,  with 
sailing  boats  and  figures  near  a  round  tower,  £1.312  ios. ;  and  an 
arched  top  panel  of  The  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to  Be >tticelli,  £735 
— this  was  sold  for  £136  ios.  in  1938.  On  July  27th,  a  small  work  by 
the  Canadian  artist,  C.  Krieghoff.  painted  at  Quebec  in  1858, 
depicting  sportsmen  with  a  sleigh  on  a  road  near  a  town,  realized 
£483;  and  on  August  2nd,  £577  ios.  was  paid  for  a  Sir  Alfred 
Mannings  painting.  .1  Cor/ioral  oj  Hms,  oj  tht  First  Life  Guards. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  June  6th,  included  a  series  of  sixty-one  small 
drawings  of  views  of  London,  by  artists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  belonging  to  Mr.  Walter  T.  Prideaux,  which,  sold 
in  separate  lots,  brought  a  total  of  £1,555.  The  more  notable  of  those 
in  water-colours  included  one  of  Skating  on  the  Serpentine,  with  St. 
George's  Hospital  111  the  distance,  by  J.  G  Ibbetson,  which  fetched  £160; 
A  View  of  Westminster,  taken  Juan  mmss  the  River,  by  W.  Marlow,£llo; 
and  St.  George's.  Hanover  Square,  by  J.  Malton,  £130;  while,  from  Mr. 
B.  G.  Fordham  1  a  me  a  Turner  w  atei  -(  e  >lour  drawing,  which  sold  for 
£520,  of  Whitby:  a  view  of  the  Cliff  and  Abbey,  with  figures  in  the 
foreground  pulling  wreckage  on  to  the  beach.  On  June  27th,  two 
water-colour  drawings,  A  View  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Villa  at 
Portici,  from  a  sketch  dated  August  12th,  1782,  and  A  View  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Villa  .Yegroni,  at  Runic,  by  .John  Rolierl  Cozens,  (etc  hed 
£720  and  £600  respectively;  while  a  final  bid  of  £2,300  was  made 
for  a  small  painting  of  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  girl,  wearing  a  pink 
dress  and  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  ribbon,  with  a  garden  ba<  kground. 
by  Auguste  Renoir.  On  July  4th,  a  New  York  firm  gave  £1,800  for  a 
Dutch  interior  with  a  woman  selling  asparagus,  by  Pieter  de  Hoogh; 
a  final  offer  of  £1,700  was  made  for  A  Fish  Market  on  the  Ice  outside  the 
Gate  of  a  Town,  by  S.  van  Ruisdael.  signed  and  dated  1659;  and  a 
A  View  of  Antwerp  in  Winter,  with  a  multitude  of  people  on  the  frozen 
river,  by  D.  van  Alsloot,  realized  £440.  In  the  final  sale  of  Sotheby's 
season  (August  1st),  £620  was  paid  for  a  small  painting  of  summer 
flowers  and  an  ear  of  corn  in  a  glass  vase,  resting  on  a  stone  ledge, 
by  Nicolas  van  Verendael.  At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  June  21st, 
£220  ios.  was  given  for  The  Fruit  Seller,  by  J.  Raoux. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

'  I  'HE  fascination  which  fine  examples  of  English  and  Continental 
porcelains  (particularly  for  figures  of  birds)  continues  to  exercise 
over  collectors  was  again  exemplified  during  the  remaining  weeks  of 
the  past  season.  At  Sotheby's,  on  June  19th,  in  a  sale  of  English  and 
Continental  pieces,  totalling  £14,178,  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures  of 
partridges,  in  winter  plumage,  on  tree-stump  supports  with  ears  of 
corn  and  cornflowers  in  relief  (5!  in.  high),  belonging  to  Miss  M. 
Macharg,  sold  for  £1,400 — in  1949  the  pair  realized  £535  10s. 
A  few  Chelsea  pieces,  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Bunford,  included 
a  rare  milk  jug,  of  the  Triangle  period,  with  lobed  body  and  rococo 
loop  handle,  decorated  in  coloured  relief  with  sprays  of  flowers  round 
the  shoulders  and  a  band  of  strawberries  and  leaves  round  the  foot 
(5  in.  high),  which  fetched  £700;  a  yellow-ground  cup  and  saucer 
(Gold  Anc  hor  period  painted  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  £240; 
and  a  bodkin  case  (5!  in.  long),  the  double  ends  modelled  in  relief 
with  partridges  inai  ornfield,  £210.  On  June  21st,  a  French  snuffbox, 
of  octagonal  shape,  with  steel-grey  enamel  panels  bordered  with 
chased  gold  panels  of  foliate  sprays  picked  out  in  green  and  white 
(2|  in.  long),  brought  /  ;oo;  and  a  camet  de  bal,  of  flat  rectangular 
form,  inset  with  oval  moss  agate  plaques  and  enriched  with  a  pierced 
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foliate  design  in  various  coloured  golds,  on  a  red  ground  (3^  in.  long), 
£220.  The  late  Mr.  A.  E.  H.  Digby's  collection  of  French  furniture 
and  porcelain  realized  a  total  of  £14,742  on  June  22nd.  The  top  price, 
£1,800,  was  paid  for  a  Louis  XVI  mahogany  sraelaire  a  abattant 
(32  in.  wide),  in  the  manner  of  Adam  Weisweiler,  be  aring  the  Tuileries 
and  Chateau  de  Bellevue  inventory  marks;  a  Louis  XV  reading  and 
writing  table  (18  in.  wide,  31  in.  high),  the  top  and  sides  inset  with 
panels  of  Japanese  lacquer,  the  ebonized  framework  has  turned  and 
fluted  legs,  joined  by  a  white  marble  tray-stretcher,  stamped  Martin 
Carlin,  made  £1,550;  a  Louis  XIV  writing  table,  fitted  with  three 
drawers  and  the  c  abriole  legs  are  of  Huted  triangular  se  c  lion,  probably 
by  A.  C.  Boulle,  £1,400;  and  a  pair  of  Sevres  bleu-de-roi  vases  with 
high  domed  and  fluted  covers  and  double  gilt  handles,  the  acorn- 
shaped  bodies  painted  within  oval  panels  with  putti  sporting  am"::gst 
clouds  on  one  side  and  with  flowers  on  the  reverse,  mounted  on 
shaped  rectangular  bases  !joj  in.  high  .  £.",}<>.  On  June  2fith,  a 
sixteenth-century  Paduan  (School  of  Riccio)  bronze  figure  ol  a  goal 
(7^  in.  long),  standing  with  long  curled  horns,  fetched  £230;  and  an 
Italian  processional  cross  with  Christ  crucified  and  the  symbols  of 
the  four  Evangelists  in  gilt-copper  repousse,  the  reverse  with  a  figure 
of  a  Saint  Hanked  by  figures  ol  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  (21  .1  in. 
high),  circa  1300,  made  £220.  Three  clays  later.  £400  was  given  for 
a  Kirman  carpet  (17  ft.  9  in.  by  10  ft.  11  in.),  the  apple-green  field 

worked  with  plants.  Ilowering  trees  and  leak  branches,  enclosed  by 
a  pale  inscription  border;  while  on  July  3rd,  a  pair  of  bow  porcelain 
figures  of  boxers,  both  as  boys  standing  in  'on  guard'  position,  on 
flower-encrusted  pierced  rococo  bases  (7  in.  high),  realized  £420; 
a  similar  price  was  paid  for  a  Meissen  "Italian  Comedy'  group  of 
Pantaloon  and  Columbine  (t>.\  in.  high),  hx  J.  J.  handler;  and  a  rare 
(  helsea  figure  [  Keel  Anchor  period  of  a  monkey  drummei  carrying 
On  his  back  a  pair  ol  kettle-drums  (->.',  in.  high),  .(,170.  A  total  "I 
£9,01.)  was  recorded  on  July  10th,  for  the  collection  of  Chinese 
ceramics,  with  a  lew  jade  carvings,  formed  by  Mr.  Montague  I.. 
Me  yer.  Some  of  the  pieces  showed  a  marked  appreciation  on  their 
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example  a  Chun  Yao  lotus-bud 
water  pot  with  contracted  mouth 
and  narrow  base,  covered  with 
smooth  thick  pale  lavender-grey 
glaze  with  faint  plum-purple 
splashes,  Sung  Dynasty  (3J  in. 
high),  brought  £240 — it  made  £30 
in  the  Lumorfopoulos  sale.  May 
1940;  a  K'ang  Hsi  biscuit  group  of 
the  Twin  Genii  of  Mirth  ami  Harmony, 
wearing  blue  and  green  robes  in. 
high)  £26°  (£5°  m  '94°);  and  a 
pair  of  fimille-verte  quadrangular 
bowls  (of  the  same  period)  enamel- 
led with  figure  subjects,  warriors 
and  landscapes  (8  in.  high),  £240 
(£42  in  1940).  On  July  17th.  an 
apparently  hitherto  unrecorded 
Chelsea  sweetmeat  dish  or  salt  of 
shell  shape  (Triangle  period),  with 
double  scroll  and  acanthus  leaf 
handles  which  curl  round  and  form 
a  base,  the  interior  painted  with 
a  butterfly  in  the  centre  and  the 
exterior  with  sprigs  and  sprays  of 
flowers  in famille-ro.se  style  (3]  in.  high),  sold  for  £600;  a  creamjug  on 
four  stem  feet,  with  applied  bamboo  handle,  of  the  same  period, 
painted  with  flowers,  fruit  and  insects  ({]\  in.  high).  £280;  a  set  of  six 
Longton  Hall  strawberry  plates  (9  in.  diam.),  decorated  with  bouquets 
and  sprays  of  'trembly  roses'  and  flowers  within  a  border  of  straw- 
berry leaves  and  fruit  in  coloured  relief,  £400;  a  similar  sum  was  paid 
for  a  set  of  Derby  figures  representing  the  seasons,  each  on  moulded 
bases  raised  on  four  scroll  feet  (g|  in.  high  ;  a  Stoke  dessert  service  of 
forty-three  pieces,  decorated  with  centre  panels  painted  with  vases, 
baskets  and  bouquets  of  flowers  and  garden  landscapes  within  lace- 
work  gilt  frames,  £200;  and  a  Meissen  figure  of  Augustus  III,  King 
of  Poland  and  Kle<  tor  of  Saxony,  standing  in  Polish  dress,  with  a  deep 
blue  sash  of  an  order  over  his  shoulder  and  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  on  his  breast,  on  a  massive  square  base  decorated  with  large 
applied  flowers,  by  J.  J.  Kandler  and  Eberlein  (31  in.  high),  £400. 
There  was  some  very  keen  bidding,  on  July  20th,  for  a  hitherto  un- 
recorded Chelsea  (Raised  Anchor  period)  white  figure  of  an  owl, 
perched  on  an  oak  tree-stump,  with  his  left  claw  grasping  a  dead 
mouse,  standing  with  wings  held  close  to  the  body;  to  the  tree  stump 
with  short  branches,  acorns  and  oak  leaves  have  been  applied,  and 
to  the  rockwork  base,  florettes  and  pointed  leaves.  This  brilliantly 
modelled  piece  (14  in.  high)  changed  hands  at  £3,400;  while  £460 
was  paid  for  a  Chelsea  cabbage  tureen  (8|  in.  wide),  naturally 
modelled  in  three  parts  with  the  green  leaves  graduating  in  tone  from 
a  yellow-green  in  the  centre  to  a  dark  leaf-green  on  the  stand.  A  late 
sixteenth-century  Sheldon  tapestry  panel  from  Chastleton  House 
(if)  ft.  10  in.  by  7  ft.  9  in.),  woven  with  a  scene  from  the  Story  of 
Judah,  sold  for  £780;  a  sixteenth-century  Touraine  panel  ( 10  ft.  9  in. 
by  1  1  ft.  1  in.),  worked  with  a  feasting  subject  from  the  series  known 
■as  Scenes  from  Feudal  Life.  £(>;,o;  and  £-,8o  was  given  for  an  eighteenth- 
century  Bradshaw  (Fulham)  panel  (9  ft.  8  in.  by  20  ft.  1  in.),  depicting 
a  garden  scene  with  a  pair  of  dancers  in  the  centre,  while  other  figures 
in  Watteauesque  costume  look  on.  An  Adam  cut-glass  chandelier  of 
eight  serpentine  branches,  with  urn-shaped  stem,  triangular  spires 
and  the  whole  elaborately  festooned  with  faceted  drops  (4  ft.  4  in. 
high),  realized  £320;  a  pair  of  George  II  mahogany  library  arm- 
chairs, with  spirally  moulded  arm-supports,  moulded  seat-rails  and 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  French  scroll  feet,  £300;  an  early 
eighteenth-century  yew-wood  bureau  cabinet  (42  in.  wide).  £250; 
a  pair  of  Regency  rosewood  side-tables,  of  circular  form,  the-  tops 
with  borders  painted  with  flowers  on  a  satinwood  ground,  each  raised 
on  four  scimitar-shaped  legs  finishing  in  gilt  paw  feet  (34  in.  widci, 
£380 — these  tables  traditionally  belonged  to  Prince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte;  and  £620  was  given  for  a  Chippendale  mahogany  writing 
cabinet  (28  in.  wide  ),  the  upper  part  with  small  doors  and  adjustable 


she  lve  s  enclosed  by  a  mirror  door,  the  lower  part  with  a  fitted  writing 
drawe  r  enclosed  by  a  fall-front  simulating  drawer  fronts,  and  with 
three  concave-fronted  drawers  under,  on  ogee  bracket  feet. 

On  July  24th,  a  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  famille-rose  figures  of 
cocks,  of  the  Chi'en  Lung  period,  each  with  its  head  turned  to  one 
side,  supported  on  rockwork  bases  terminating  in  ebonized  plinths 
1  1 -,J  in.  high),  fetched  £610;  a  pair  of  K'ang  I  Isi  fimille-verte  ginger 
jars  and  covers  \>'-\  in.  high),  enamelled  with  panels  of  birds  on 
flowering  branches,  tables  of  utensils  and  symbols  of  the  /«  ku,  £290; 
a  famille-verte  fluted  dish,  of  the  same  period,  decorated  with  three 
Chinese  wome  n  seated  on  stools  with  two  small  c  hildren,  enclosed  by 
a  border  of  alternate  sprays  of  flowers,  butterflies  and  symbols  of  the 
pa  ku  (  15!  in.  diam.),  £200;  a  Ch'ien  Lung  famille-nse  vase  of  slender 
oviform  shape*,  painted  with  a  lady  seated  on  a  cone  h  holding  ,1  lettei 
in  her  right  hand,  with  a  small  boy  at  one  side  (9}  in.  high),  £210; 
and  a  pan  of  jade  e  nvi  red  boxes  ol  ree  langulai  lorn  1  and  dark  spinach- 
green  tone,  the  tops  inset  with  a  transluce  nt  light  green  plaque  carved 
with  a  border  ofju-i  shaped  motifs,  the  sides  1  arved  with  a  continuous 
design  of  scrolling  lotus  and  chrysanthemums  (6}  in.),  £210.  On 
August  2nd,  an  amethystine  quartz  bust  of  Minerva,  wearing  a  gold, 
inoihei-o"-pearl  and  rose  diamond  helmet,  supported  011  gold  shells 
and  scrolls  above  a  moss  agate-  plinth  set  w  ith  e  lassie  al  cameos  (7^  in. 
high),  fetched  £250;  while,  on  August  2nd  and  3rd,  a  Worcester  (Dr. 
Wall  period)  porcelain  claret-ground  teapot  (7  in.  high),  painted  on 
either  side  in  reserve  panels  with  bouquets  of  flowers  within  gilt 
rocaille-scroll  borde  rs  enrii  hed  with  gilt  flower  sprays,  realized  £150; 
a  ( :helsea  scent  bottle-  3;  in.  high  .  modelled  with  a  girl  seated  before 
a  flowering  vine,  and  a  harlequin  peeping  from  behind  a  tree  offering 
her  a  melon,  the  stopper  is  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  £160;  a  Persian 
carpet  (15  ft.  10  in.  by  1  1  ft.  3  in.),  chiefly  of  pink  and  blue  colouring 
and  woven  with  a  pattern  of  formal  Howe  ring  stems  and  medallions, 
£340;  a  George  IV  foui  pedestal  mahogany  dining  table,  with  three 
extra  leaves,  supported  on  turned  columns  with  splayed  quadruple 
legs  (5  ft.  wide,  18  ft.  5  in.  long  when  fully  extended),  £205;  and  a 
mahogany  secretaire  cabinet  (52  in.  wide),  the  upper  part  surmounted 
by  a  carved  architectural  pediment  centred  by  a  giltwood  eagle,  £265. 

Christie's  sale,  on  July  19th,  included  a  Saint  Porchaire  (Henri  II) 
ware  tazza  (5^  in.  high,  7|-  in.  wide)  with  star-shaped  top,  pierced  and 
inlaid  with  the  Arms  of  France,  on  hexagonal  stem,  three  sides  with 
standing  figures  of  Cupid  in  relief  alternating  with  panels  pierced  with 
arched  medallions,  the  base  with  masks  in  relief  and  the  angles  with 
shell  and  semi-circular  feet.  This  belonged  to  Mrs.  Walter  Burns  and 
was  sold  for  £  1 , 1 02  1  os.  From  Miss  M.  Grant  came  a  late  seventeenth- 
century  English  upright  mirror  (77  in.  high,  31  in.  wide),  with  rect- 
angular arched  bevelled  plates  enclosed  in  verre  eglomi.se  glass  framing 
decorated  with  strapwork  medallions  and  foliage  in  gold  on  a  ruby 
ground,  the  gilt-wood  border  carved  with  overlapping  leaves,  etc., 
whic  h  (  hanged  hands  at  £997  10s.;  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Hare's 
Sheraton  marquetry  commode  of  serpentine  shape  (45  in.  wide),  with 
folding  doors,  on  turned  and  tapering  legs,  the  front  inlaid  with  husk 
festoons  and  ribbon  ties  suspended  from  oval  patera  and  with  foliage, 
kingwood  bands  and  borders  on  a  satinwood  ground,  which  fetched 
/._!_>-,  i  -,s.  in  1937.  now  sold  for  £8  m.  <  >ther  properties  inc  luded  a  pair 
of  Sheraton  mahogany  small  secretaire-cabinets,  each  with  glazed 
panelled  doors  (34  in.  wide),  which  made  £819;  an  early  eighteenth- 
century  walnut  long-case  clock,  the  striking  movement  by  George 
Graham  (73  in.  high),  £252 ;  and  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  a  late 
seventeenth-century  panel  of  Mortlake  tapestry  (10  ft.  <)  in.  by  1  1  It. 
8  in.),  woven  with  a  subject  emblematical  of  the  Element  of  Water 
i-ni  losed  in  a  border  worked  with  shipping  and  garden  scenes  in  panels 
on  a  brow  n  ground  w  ith  trophies  and  crustaceans.  On  July  23rd,  a 
Swiss  singing  bird,  in  gold  filigree  case  with  blue  enamel  Corinthian 
e  ohmiiis  at  the  corners  surmounted  by  small  enamelled  and  pearled 
vases  with  ring  handles  above,  on  octagonal  plinth  decorated  with 
enamel  plaques  painted  with  fruit  and  flowers,  on  four  paw  feet  (7^  in. 
high  .  circa  [800,  sold  for  £1.417  10s.;  a  gold  oblong  casket  (6J  in. 
wide  .  the  body  decorated  with  the  Arms  of  the  Duke  of  Teck  and 
engraved  with  fishing  boats  and  a  building,  the  cover  surmounted  by 
dolphins  and  the  enamelled  Arms  of  the  Fishmongers  Company, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Company  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Teck, 
feti  hed  £304  10s.;  and  a  grey  agate  cane-handle,  carved  as  the  bust 
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of  a  sphinx  terminating  in  dolphin  tail  (5^  in.  long),  the  back  with  an 
applied  Hi  >ld  mantle  Mi  with  diamonds,  and  a  ■_;<  il<  I  head  ornament  set 
with  rubies  and  diamonds,  by  M.  Perchien  and  bearing  the  mark  of 
Carl  Faberge,  £210.  On  July  26th,  a  small  collection  sent  by  Lady  Joan 
Peake,  who  had  inherited  it  from  her  father,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Essex, 
included  a  very  fine  small  bracket  clock,  the  movement  with  full- 
quarter  chime  by  Th. iiikis  ToinjiKiii.  enclosed  in  an  ebonized  case  to  j 
in.  high),  which  brought  £1,890;  and  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  candelabra, 
the  ormolu  bases  mounted  with  Meissen  porcelain  figures  of  swans. 
£1,522  1  os.  From  other  sources  came  a  late  eighteenth  or  early  nine- 
teenth-century English  hand-tufted  carpet  )(|  It.  I)  in.  1>\  jo  it.  1  in.  . 
woven  in  the  Savonnerie  style  with  three  large  medallions  in  multi- 
coloured floral  designs,  the  spandrel  panels  with  similar  design  on  a 
terra-cotta  ground,  and  the  wide  border  with  llowets  and  foliage  on 
a  buff  ground,  which  realized  £  1  .;;<)-,.  In  the  final  sale,  on  August  ist. 
a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  armchairs,  supported  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  made  £304  10s. 


SILVER  AND  GOLD 

Pressure  of  space  in  our  previous  issue  nude  it  necessan  to  hold 
until  now  the  record  of  the  sales  held  in  this  market  sinc  e  the  end  of 
March.  At  Christie's,  on  April  1 1  th,  a  pair  of  candlestic  ks,  on  faceted 
octagonal  bases  and  baluste  r  stems.  In  Hit  hard  Creen,  I  7 1 5,  with  later 
nozzles  (25  oz.  13  dwt.),  fetched  £210;  and,  on  April  25th,  a  silver- 
gilt  tazza,  with  gadrooned  rim.  the  1  cut  re  engi  a\  ed  with  the  arms  of 
Courtney,  on  detat  liable  foot,  by  Pierre  Platel,  1714  (67  oz.  7  dwt.), 
brought  £560;  a  set  of  four  table  c  andlestieks,  011  o<  tagonal  moulded 
bases  and  fluted  baluster  stems,  by  Pierre  Harm  he,  1699,  w  ith  detach- 
able nozzles  of  later  date  (54  oz.  5  dwt.),  £400;  a  pair  of  sauce-boats, 
each  on  four  d<  tlphin  and  shell  feet,  and  the  scroll  handles  chased  with 
dolphins'  masks,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1  743  (31  oz.  10  dwt.),  £300;  and 
a  pair  of  Empire  circular  sou])  tureens,  covers  and  liners,  by  Henri 
Angus te  Paris,  about  1800,  £240.  On  May  9th,  a  mazer  bowl, 
mounted,  with  a  spreading  silver-gilt  rim  with  plain  1eni1.1l  section 
between  two  narrow  stamped  bands.  una  1  |.)o.  re.ili/ecl  /  170;  .1  pail 
of  plain  pear-shaped  ewers,  on  e  ircular  feet  and  with  gadrooned  rims 
and  scroll  handles.  1  768,  maker's  mark,  I.B.,  possibly  for  Joseph  Bell 
(58  oz.  9  dwt.),  £200;  and  a  pair  of  Amsterdam  Jewish  bells,  for  the 
Scrolls  of  the-  haw.  <>l  1  anipanile  Ion  11.  pien  eel  Willi  an  lies  suspending 
bells,  and  with  buttresses  and  baluster  finials,  surmounted  by  gilt 
crowns,  probabk  170",.  maker's  mark.  ]'.{/.  in  monogram  (80  oz.), 
£280.  On  May  28th,  thirty  dinner  plates,  by  John  Jacobs,  1754  (543 
oz.  17  dwt.),  made  £520;  and,  on  June  1 8th,  a  plain  pear-shaped 
teapot,  on  rim  foot,  with  curved  ten-sided  spout,  moulded  rim  and 
domed  cover  with  wood  baluster  finial,  by  William  Charm /house, 
1710  (14  oz.  3  dwt.  gross  .  sold  for  (boo;  a  mazer  bowl,  with  spread- 
ing silver-gilt  rim,  the  lower  edge  engraved  with  conventional  foliage, 
and  above  with  a  black  letter  distich,  with  sprays  of  Gothic  foliage 
between  each  word,  circa  1480,  brought  £420:  a  set  of  three  c  \  limine  al 
c  asters,  on  c  in  tilat  gadrooned  feet.  b\  (noim  V  ,>H.  J  in  . .  I '.di  nburgh. 
1702,  assaymaster,  James  Penman  (31  oz.  16  clwt.i,  £400;  a  pair  of 
three-pronged  forks,  with  trifid  tops,   1684,  maker's  mark.  W.M. 

crowned,  £\  if,:  and  a  plain  cylindrical  c  hoc  olate  pot.  iioulded  loot. 

with  curved  octa  ;onal  spout,  domed  c  1  >ver.  <  c  .1  ks,  tew  (  humbpiec  e  ai:d 
detachable  baluster  finial,  by  Nathaniel  Locke,  171 2  (23  oz.  8  dwt. 
gross),  £220.  On  July  8 1  th,  an  epergne,  of  oval  form,  on  four  sc  roll 
and  shell  feet  by  Thomas  Williamson,  Dublin,  about  1  7  |  -,  tdd  oz. 
13  dwt.),  fetched  £350;  a  salver,  of  shaped  qua  trefoil  form,  on  lout- 
bracket  feet  with  guilloche  rim  chased  in  bold  relie  f,  by  John  Hamilton, 
Dublin,  1737  (61  oz.  7  dwt.),  £210;  a  plain  circular  punch  bowl,  on 
circular  moulded  foot,  by  Richard  Carney  and  'Humias  Cooke,  1  74b  (;>t 
oz.  12  dwt.),  £310;  and  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks,  on  shaped  circular 
bases  and  triangulat  baluster  stems,  bv  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1  7  |<i  1  yi  oz. ), 
£280. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  April  f,th,  a  tea  kettle,  with  circular  brazier-type 
lampstand  surmounted  by  three  brackets,  which  support  the  ki  ttle-, 
resting  on  scroll  bracket  and  turned  wood  feet,  by  Cahricl  Sleuth,  about 
1 715  (95  oz.  10  dwt.  gross),  made  £1.900:  a  large  tazza,  with  broad 
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moulded  and  reeded  rim.  on  collet  foot,  1688,  by  Clement  Stonor  (32  oz. 
7  dwt.),  £500;  an  octagonal  1  olfee  pot,  with  faceted  swan-neck  spout 
and  domed  cover,  by  Bowles  Nash,  1721  (25  oz.  6  dwt.  gross),  £360; 
a  set  of  nine  tablespoons,  with  dog-nose  ends  and  rat-tail  bowls,  and  a 
similar  number  of  three-prong  table  forks,  matching,  by  William  Petley, 
1704  (41  oz.  16  dwt.),  £580;  a  set  of  twelve  three-prong  dessert  forks, 
by  Isaac  Callard,  1735  ( 14  oz.  5  dwt.),  £220;  and  a  pair  of  table  candle- 
sticks, of  large  size,  the  baluster  stems,  of  octagonal  section,  on  moulded 
bases,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1749  (49  oz.),  £r,o.  A  small  <  ol  lection  of  old 
family  plate  sent  to  Sotheby's  (April  19th),  by  Lord  Monson  from 
Burton  Hall,  Lincoln,  included  a  silver-gilt  tea  tray,  the  scroll  side 
handles  te/ituissc  and  c  based  with  beaded  masks,  resting  on  lour  lion- 
mask  and  paw  feet,  by  Paul  Sim  1,  tllo,"  about  ;bo  oz.),  which  sold  for 
£680 ;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  tazza,  each  resting  on  a  trumpet-shaped  foot, 
by  the  same  silversmith,  18 10  (178  oz.  5  dwt.),  £350;  a  shallow  two- 
handled  dish  and  cover,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  about  1725  (96  oz.  10 
dwt.),  £400;  a  pair  of  wine  coolers,  with  reeded  handles,  by  Thomas 
Farm.  1727.  the-  liners  by  Rnheit  Canard.  1  83  1  (gib  oz.  8  dwt.  .  £350: 
and  an  Elizabethan  Exeter  chalice  and  paten,  by  John  Jons  (11  oz. 
1  dwt.),  £320.  Other  properties  in  this  sale  included  a  pair  of  column 
candlesticks,  the  tapered  stems  llutec I  and  reeded,  on  octagonal  double- 
tiered  bases,  1684,  maker's  mark,  D.  22  oz.  18  dwt.),  which  brought 
£500  ;  and  a  Swedish  sevei  1  teei  1 1 1 1  -i  .  ill  in  \  peg  tank.it  1 1,  I  In  <  ap-shapei  I 
cover  with  lion-and-ball  thumbpiece,  re  sting  on  three  claw-and-ball 
feet,  maker's  mark,  E.W.  (30  oz.  5  dwt.),  £230.  On  May  10th,  Major 
E.  H.  T.  Boileau's  Norwich  feeding  cup  and  cover,  the  cylindrical 
body  having  a  simple  sc  roll  spout  flattened  at  the  base,  two  broad 
scroll  side  handles,  and  the  deep  sain  er-shapecl  c  over  with  disc  knop 
which  serves  as  a  foot  for  supporting  it  as  a  cup,  by  Arthur  Heaslewood. 
about  1670  (5  oz.  8  dwt.),  which  changed  hands  at  £540.  From  other 
sources  came  a  wine  cup.  the  tapered  bell-shaped  bowl  resting  on  a 
collar  above  the  baluster  stem,  1634,  maker's  mark,  F.R.  between  pellets 
(5  oz.),  which  fetched  £290;  a  ewer,  the  baluster  body  with  spout, 
double  scroll  handle,  and  the  domed  cover  secured  by  a  pin  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  urn-shaped  finial,  on  e  in  11l.it   ulded  foot,  by  Jnse/>h 

Smith,  1736  (59  oz.  4  dwt.),  £310;  and  a  small  hot-water  jug,  the 
baluster  body  with  simple  moulded  spout,  wood  side  handles,  and 
hinged  domed  cover  w  ith  spherical  knop,  on  rim  fool,  by  Isaa<  Liger, 
1  712  (9  oz.  14  dwt.  gross  .  £300.  ( )n  June  1  ph.  an  18-c  arat  gold  cup. 
weighing  I2t  oz.  5  dwt.,  designed  bv  Sir  Allied  Gilbert  and  made 
from  the  gold  of  the  Ascot  Cup  won  by  the  seventh  Duke- of  Portland's 
brown  colt,  'St.  Simon'  in  1884,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Townley.  of 
Bilsborough  Hall,  near  Preston,  sold  for  £1,380.  When  sold  bv  the 
Welbeck  Estates  Company,  at  Sotheby's  in  Mayoflast  year,  it  realized 
£  1. f,r,<).  Silver  in  the  sale  under  review  inc  luded  a  York  tankard,  the 
drum-shaped  be  dv  engraved  with  (he  arms  of  the  Earl  of  l'auconberg 
and  his  second  wife,  Man  .  daughter  of  <  Miver  ( Iromwell,  the  almost 
Hat  cover  with  thumbpiece  formed  as  two  pomegranates,  double-  sc  roll 
handle,  on  three  pomegranate  leet,  maker's  mark.  W.lt.  {.'William 
Busfield),  1677  (26  OZ.  8  dwt.),  whic  h  made  £680;  a  set  of  six  two- 
prong  forks,  with  plain  Hat  stems  and  trilid  terminals,  by  Ccmge  Cox. 
l(>97  (8  oz.  i  f,  dwt.),  £boo  sold  for  £30(1  in  1  93  1  ;  and  an  oval  toilet 
box,  tbbb.  maker's  mark.  R.  S.  between  mullets  (20  cz.  1  clwld,  £>,oo. 
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THE  SATTERWHITE  COLLECTION 
OF    GOTHIC    AND    RENAISSANCE  ART 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


AT  the  J.  B.  Speed  Museum  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
l\  tucky,  is  one  of  the  great  collections  of  Gothic  and 
/  \  Renaissance  art  in  America.  The  great  Tudor 
room  from  Broadhembury,  Devon,  has  been  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  connoisseur,  Vol.  CXVI,  No. 
497,  p.  43,  and  the  French  tapestries  depicting  the  con- 
quests of  Louis  XIV,  together  with  other  examples  of 
French  decorative  art  in 
Vol.CXXVI,  No.  5 1 7,  p.  55. 
Illustrated  here  are  further 
outstanding  pieces  in  this 
truly  notable  collection 
brought  together  over  many 
years  by  the  late  Dr.  Preston 
Pope  Satterwhite  and  housed 
at  Preston  Hall,  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island.  At  his  death 
a  few  years  ago  they  passed 
as  his  gift  to  the  museum  of 
his  native  city,  where  plans 
are  being  made  for  their 
installation  in  a  new  wing. 

A  fourteenth-century 
French  copper-gilt  and  cham- 
pleve  enamel  cross,  which 
in  recent  years  was  in  the 
possession  of  Cardinal  Mer- 
rier of  Belgium,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  examples  of 
mediaeval  art  in  the  Satter- 
white collection.  It  represents 
a  period  when  a  truly  monu- 
mental feeling  was  embodied 
in  smaller  works  of  art  created 
for  the  church,  when  the 
modelling  of  a  figure  on  a 
chalice,  reliquary  or  crucifix 
displayed  a  power  and  great- 
ness of  feeling  that  foretells 
the  development  in  plastic 
art  on  a  larger  scale.  Here 
there  is  in  addition  the  beauty 
of  colour  added  by  mediaeval 
enamelwork  which  partakes 
of  the  jewel-like  tones  of 
the  worker  in  glass  or  the 
illuminator  of  manuscripts, 
in  a  period  when  colour  was 
used  boldly  and  with  unerr- 
ing taste.  At  the  extremities 


of  the  cross  are  quatrefoil  enamel  medallions  enclosing 
the  attributes  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  an  angel  for 
St.  Matthew,  a  lion  for  St.  Mark,  an  ox  for  St.  Luke  and 
an  eagle  for  St.  John.  In  the  centre  the  medallion  shows 
the  Lamb  of  God,  Agnus  Dei.  On  the  reverse  are  four 
medallions  depicting  the  figures  of  the  Evangelists. 

This  important  work  in  enamel  is  accompanied  in  the 
collection  by  a  set  of  four 
Limoges  enamel  plaquettes 
by  Leonard  Limousin  depict- 
ing the  Annunciation,  Christ 
Washing  the  Feet  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Ascension  and  Pentecost. 
A  Spanish  Renaissance  gilt 
copper  cathedral  candlestick 
is  later  in  date  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  four-sided  taber- 
nacle with  cupola  on  a 
multiple-tiered  plinth  orna- 
mented with  strapwork  and 
cherub  heads. 

Illustrated  here  is  a 
fifteenth-century  Italian 
silver  chalice  made  in  Siena 
for  the  famous  Piccolomini 
family.  The  lower  part  of 
the  shaft  bears  the  date  1430. 
The  simply  formed  bowl  rests 
on  a  hexagonal  shaft,  with 
a  central  knop  containing 
six  diamond-shaped  enamel 
medallions  with  the  heads 
of  saints.  Enamel  figures  of 
saints  are  seen  on  the  base. 
This  very  beautiful  relic  of 
the  late  Gothic  period  has 
been  many  years  in  America, 
having  formerly  belonged  to 
Edson  Bradley. 

A  French  reliquary  in  the 
form  of  a  chapel  is  a  fifteenth- 
century  work,  and  a  pleasing 
expression  of  the  architec- 
tural style,  which  the  artist 
uses  in  a  manner  which  best 
serves  his  purpose.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  liberties 
with  proportion  and  makes 
his  figures  of  Apostles  the 
height   of  the   walls.  The 
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trefoil  ornament  on  the  roof  takes 
on  gigantic  proportions,  the  artist 
being  alternately  goldsmith  or 
architect  as  he  pleases.  Each  of  the 
Apostles  stands  on  a  pedestal  under 
a  Gothic  canopy  and  displays  his 
attribute,  St.  Peter  a  key,  St.  Andrew 
a  cross,  Philip  a  sword,  and  so  on. 
They  are  arranged  five  on  each 
side,  with  one  at  each  end,  St.  John 
having  the  position  at  the  entrance 
portal.  At  the  angles,  turrets  term- 
inate in  spires  on  which  winged 
angels  play  trumpets.  The  whole 
rests  on  lions  couchant.  This  piece 
is  illustrated  by  Havard  in  his 
Histoire  de  UOrfevrerie  Frangaise 
(p.  273).  Like  the  last  described 
example,  it  was  once  owned  by 
Edson  Bradley  and  came  to  America 
from  the  Oscar  Hainauer  collection 
in  Berlin. 

The  Satterwhite  collection  con- 
tains a  number  of  fine  examples  of 
Gothic  tapestry  as  well  as  its 
seventeenth-century  French  group 
mentioned.  The  Prodigal  Son  panel 
here  illustrated  is  a  Brussels  work 
of  the  late  Fifteenth  Century, 
formerly  in  the  Nardus  collection 

at  Suresnes,  and  was  shown  at  Bruges  in  1905.  There  is 
also  in  the  collection  a  Tournai  version  of  this  popular 
subject,  showing  seven  scenes  from  the  Prodigal's  history. 
A  Brussels  Deposition  of  Christ  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  panels  enriched  with  gold,  woven 
Duke  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, and  representing 
one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
Salvation  of  Man  series 
which  was  so  often  the 
theme  of  the  Gothic 
weavers.  Another  Bruss- 
els work,  but  earlier, 
shows  the  meeting  of 
Charles  VIII  and  Anne 
of  Brittany,  noteworthy 
for  its  resplendent  fig- 
ures of  the  courtiers. 
The  queen,  in  red 
damask  robes,  kneels 
before  the  king  enthron- 
ed beneath  a  canopy. 
A  pair  of  French  Gothic 
panels,  formerly  in  the 
Henschel  and  Morgan 
collections,  depicts 
Christ  Disputing  with  the 
Doctors  and  The  Marriage 
at  Cana,  being  especially 
interesting  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  interiors, 
with  tessellated  floors 
and  latticed  casements, 
portrayed  with  a  detail 
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more  often  found  in  miniatures 
of  the  period  than  in  tapestries. 

The  Brussels  Prodigal  Son  illustrat- 
ed is  a  moralized  version  of  this 
parable,  and  while  the  theme  was 
more  frequently  developed  in  literal 
style,  there  is  a  blend  of  allegory 
from  the  very  start,  since  the  scenes 
show  the  wayward  youth  in  the 
companionship  of  Vices,  Virtues 
and  other  symbolic  figures.  This 
panel  is  concerned  with  the  first 
part  of  the  story,  there  being  a 
companion  to  it  showing  his  ruin, 
repentance  and  the  return  to  his 
father's  house,  which  was  shown  at 
Bruges  in  1902.  The  treatment 
reflects  the  influence  of  the  mystery- 
plays,  and  of  such  mediaeval  works 
as  the  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis 
and  the  Biblia  Pauperurn,  both  of 
which  originated  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century. 

In  the  central  scene,  the  son,  in 
red-embroidered  robe  with  fur  collar 
inscribed  Fils  Prodigus,  receives  his 
patrimony    from    the    hands  of 
Extravagance.    His  father  is  the 
bearded  figure  at  the  right.  To  the 
left  of  this  scene  is  one  where  his 
father  offers  him  advice  but  he  listens  instead  to  the  voice 
of  the  world,  Mundus.  At  the  upper  left  he  starts  on  his 
journey,  bids  his  father  farewell  and  goes  forth  accompani- 
ed   by    Vices    and    Virtues,    including    Luxury  and 
Obedience.  In  the  centre,  he  stands  amidst  Obedience, 
Chastity,    the  World, 
and    Luxury.    At  the 
right,  Famine,  seated  on 
6  4   4  4   MA       X  a  horse  and  brandishing 

•"'»•  ♦  '»  »>.-»  \  I  a  sword,  follows  Incen- 

\r„    dium,   who   carries  a 

MWMm  mt  torch  and  sets  fire  to 

the  fields.  At  the  ex- 
treme right  is  the  Prod- 
igal with  various  Vices 
and  Virtues,  no  longer 
wearing  the  sumptuous 
robes  he  originally 
possessed.  Below.  .11 
the  right,  is  an  interior 
showing  the  Prodigal 
embracing  I  iuxury,  and 
being  urged  1  >n  by  .  inior 
Sui  Self  Love.  The 
final  scene  shows  the 
Prodigal  in  a  group 
seated  about  a  fountain. 
He  is  hi  .1  red  robe  and 
blue  tunic,  and  has 
his  hand  in  his  purse, 
evidently  dispensing  his 
wealth  at  the  behest  of 
his  companions,  among 
w  In  >m  arc  I  renus,  Mundus 
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and  Affectio Seculi.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  toward  the  left 
centre  of  the  canvas  a  hooded  figure  set  apart  from  all 
the  rest  by  the  framework  of  a  small,  house-like  structure 
through  which  he  looks  out  with  serious  mien.  Here,  no 
doubt,  is  intended  a  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  story, 
the  very  originator  of  these  speculations  on  human  sal- 
vation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  mediaeval  tapestry,  with  its 
magnificently  gowned  figures  obviously  based  on  per- 
sonages of  the  court,  and  moralizing  on  the  evils  lying  in 
wait  for  man,  could  at  the  same  time  glorify  worldliness 
and  condemn  it.  The  mediaeval  artist  was  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  court  life  at  first  hand.  He  was  frequently 
a  member  of  the  royal  or  ducal  household.  Peter  van 
Aclst,  w  ho  was  head  of  the  Brussels  atelier,  was  chamber- 
lain to  Duke  Philip.  An  architect  might  be  sergeant-at- 
arms,  the  painter  a  valet-de-chambre,  as  Renan  says  in  the 
Discours.  'They  enter  royal  households  side  by  side  with 
lower  attendants;  and  these  offices  were  not  empty  titles 
.  .  .  Jan  Van  Eyck  was  sent  on  several  missions  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.'  The  artist  held  a  unique  position,  as 
'the  favourite,  the  guest  and  often  the  secret  agent  and 
confidant  of  the  prince.'  The  tradition  of  the  artist- 
servitor  persisted.  Rubens  was  actually  an  ambassador.  In 
the  Gothic  period  the  artisan  had  his  place  at  court  and 
was  quite  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  nobility. 
The  iconography  of  the  tapestry  takes  us  straight  to  the 
court  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story  to  be  told,  its 
admonitory  content,  comes  from  the  mediaeval  moralist, 
and  the  Gothic  weaver  effected  a  union  of  two  opposing 
elements,  quite  unaware  there  was  any  disharmony 
between  form  and  content.  Vices  and  Virtues  are  the 
equally  attractive  ladies  of  the  court. 

Two  supremely  fine  examples  of  Italian  cassoni  arc  in 
the  collection,  formerly  owned  by  Clarence  H.  Mackay. 
They  are  of  Roman  workmanship  about  1550,  and  are 
concerned  with  the  story  of  Apollo.  The  carvings  are  in 


high  relief  in  panels  set  in  a  profusion  of  garlands,  masks, 
acanthus  and  cartouches  bearing  arms  of  noble  families. 
At  the  front  corners  arc  the  beautifully  rendered  figures  of 
putt/  as  caryatids.  In  such  works  the  function  of  the 
sculptor  and  decorator  overlap,  and  their  sculptural 
quality  takes  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  merely  decora- 
tive. The  first  cassone  is  carved  with  the  story  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river  god,  Ladon;  she  is 
pursued  by  Apollo,  and  just  as  she  is  overtaken,  is  meta- 
morphosed into  a  laurel  tree.  Ladon  is  seen  reclining  at 
the  left,  and  Cupid  is  shown  far  out  of  reach,  high  in  the 
clouds.  A  second  subject  on  this  chest  is  Orpheus  holding 
the  viol  givdh  to  him  by  Apollo,  which  enabled  him  to 
enchant  the  wild  beasts  with  his  music.  The  companion 
cassone  tells  the  story  of  the  contest  of  Marsyas  and  Apollo. 
Marsyas,  who  has  challenged  Apollo  to  a  musical  contest, 
is  shown  at  the  moment  at  which  he  admits  defeat,  dash- 
in-  the  w  ind  instrument  of  Athene  to  the  ground  before 
the  umpires,  who  with  Apollo  holding  his  viol,  are  seated 
at  the  right.  The  second  panel  shows  the  flaying  of 
Marsyas;  the  victim's  blood  becomes  the  river  Marsyas, 
personified  in  the  reclining  river  god,  forming  a  com- 
panion figure  to  the  Ladon  of  the  former  chest. 

Italian  sculptures  in  marble  and  in  bronze  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Satterwhite  collection.  Among  these 
are  a  pair  of  marble  statuettes  of  angels  in  prayer  by  the 
North  Italian  Giovanni  Antonio  Amadeo  (1447- 15 19). 
In  style  and  quality  they  show  a  resemblance  to  Amadeo's 
angel  decorations  on  the  doorway  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia, 
a  structure  which  bears  so  much  evidence  of  his  handi- 
work from  his  youthful  period  about  1466  to  the  time 
when,  as  director  of  the  work,  he  made  a  new  design  for 
the  facade  in  1490.  He  worked  there  almost  continuously 
until  1 50 1.  His  medallions  of  angels  on  the  central  portal 
and  reliefs  adjoining  the  door  have  grace  and  charm. 
Amadeo  gives  the  impression  of  being  carried  along  by 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  a  Humanist  by  force  of  circumstance 
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rather  than  personal  decision,  and 
finding  in  the  channels  it  opened 
up  an  outlet  for  his  own  inclination 
toward  naturalizm.  He  conceived 
sculptural  attributes  of  architecture 
in  terms  of  harmonious  form  and 
stately  movement,  expressing  repose. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  in  Milan 
and  his  work  is  seen  in  S.  Maria 
della  Grazie,  in  the  Carmine, 
S.  Michele,  and  the  Archbishop's 
Palace.  The  angel  figures  shown 
here  were  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  Stefano  Bardini  and  suggest 
comparison  with  the  pair  formerly 
ascribed  to  Amadeo  from  the 
Charbrieres-Arles  collection  which 
are  now  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  These 
have  now  been  attributed  to  Pietro 
Lombardi  on  the  basis  of  their 
similarity  to  the  latter's  work  on 
the  tomb  of  Pietro  Mocenigo  in  Venice. 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Virtue  Overcoming  Vice  is  one  of  a 
number  of  versions  of  this  subject,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  with  Renaissance  sculptors.  The  group  to 
which  this  belongs  was  ascribed  to  Cellini  by  Bode, 
although  no  documentary  evidence  exists.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the 
writer  of  the  autobio- 
graphy would  have 
mentioned  the  subject, 
but  it  may  belong  to  a 
later  period.  The  record 
does  not  carry  the  story 
of  his  life  much  further 
than  the  casting  of  the 
great  Perseus  of  the 
Loggio  dei  Lanzi, 
attended  with  anxiety 
and  struggle  in  which 
the  reader  shares  in- 
tensely. Cellini  was  then 
over  forty  years  old  and 
other  works  in  bronze 
belong  to  the  later  part 
oi  his  career. 

The  Virtue  and  Vice 
groups  vary  in  treat- 
ment. This  one  shows 
Vice  as  a  woman,  as 
does  the  one  from  the 
Palazzo  Borghese  which 
entered  the  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild  collection. 
In  distinction  to  these, 
the  group  in  the  Frick 
collection  (formerly  J. 
P.  Morgan)  shows  Vice 
as  a  man,  as  does  one 
in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  in 
the  Widener  collection 
at  the  National  Gallery 
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in  Washington,  formerly  in  the  John  Edward  Taylor 
collection  in  England.  The  present  example  was  also  in 
an  English  collection,  that  of  A.  H.  Godfrey  at  Brooke 
House,  Ash,  Canterbury. 

Other  suggestions  have  been  made  concerning  the 
author  of  these  notable  small  bronzes,  and  Dr.  Planicig 
believes  they  may  have  been  the  work  of  Pierino  da  Vinci. 
Another  possibility  is  Domenico  Poggini,  who  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Huntington  collection  at  San  Marino, 
California.  That  they  are  close  to  Cellini  in  spirit  and 
style  cannot  be  denied. 

Cellini  has  much  to  say  in  his  autobiography  of  bronze 
casting  (LXIII):  'The  first  piece  I  cast  in  bronze  was 
that  great  bust,  the  portrait  of  his  Excellency  [Cosimo  I]. 
It  gave  much  pleasure  when  it  was  completed,  though 
m\  sole  object  in  making  it  was  to  obtain  experience  of 
clays  suitable  for  bronze  casting.  I  was  of  course  aware 
that  the  admirable  sculptor  Donatello  had  cast  his 
bronzes  with  the  clay  of  Florence,  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  had  met  with  enormous  difficulties  in  their  exe- 
cution.' He  was  working  on  his  Perseus  and  made  these 
preliminary  trials.  He  accordingly  'prepared  the  earth 
by  artificial  methods,'  and  when  these  succeeded,  cast  the 
figure  of  Medusa  which  is  beneath  the  feet  of  Perseus. 

During  this  period  he  mentions  that  the  Duke  had  just 
received  the  classical  figure  of  Ganymede,  recently  un- 
earthed in  a  disfigured  state,  which  Cellini  repaired  for 
him.  He  discoursed  at  length  upon  its  excellence  to  the 
Duke  on  first  seeing  it.  On  other  occasions  the  two  spent 
hours  together  in  cleaning  up  small  classical  statues  as 
these  came  to  his  patron  with  the  soil  in  which  the\  had 
been  buried  adhering  to  them.  To  such  .1  mind  as  Cel- 
lini's this  first-hand  experience  with  antiquity  filled  him 

with  the  delight  of  discovery  and  inspired  him  with  their 

purity  of  form.  In  the  Virtue  and  Vice  something  from  the 
classic  world  has  sprung  up  anew  in  a  form  shaped  l>\ 
mediaeval  philosophy.  To  the  Greek,  evil  was  an  external 
thing,  embodied  in  the  serpents  of  the  I.aocoon,  but  in  tin- 
intervening  centuries  the  ("inept  of  the  evil  within  had 
taken  hold  of  hum. 111  thinking. 

The  Satterwhite  collection  includes  a  great  work  of  the 
culmination  of  the  Renaissance  in  Giovanni  Bologna's 
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Hercules  and  Nessus,  a 
magnificent  group 
and,  like  the  last, 
a  subject  which  is 
known  in  several 
versions.  Giovanni 
Bologna,  the  Flem- 
ish-born Jehan 
Boulogne  of  Douai, 
became  so  much  a 
Florentine  that  his 
origin  is  sometimes 
forgotten.  He  studi- 
ed first  in  Rome 
( 1 550)  and  found  his 
first  patronage  in 
Florence  with  the 
Medici.  He  worked 
for  a  time  at  Bologna 
(1563)  and  this 
association  has 
sometimes  been 
confusing  in  regard 
to  his  name.  In 
Bologna  he  won  his 
first  fame  through 
the  great  fountain  of 
Neptune  which  he 
executed  there.  In 
1566  he  created  the 
Mercury  of  the  Bar- 
gello,  which  has 
been  called  by  some 
the  most  famous  single-figure^  sculpture  in  the  world. 
In  1 50 1  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  was  executed,  and  a  little 
later,  the  Hercules,  both  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi.  With  the 
last,  this  small  bronze  is  associated  either  as  a  preliminary 
or  a  variant.  Its  theme  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  about 
1594  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  who  on  visiting  the 
artist's  studio  found  him  working  on  a  group  showing 
Deianira  and  Xessus  and  suggested  this  companion  piece. 
The  story  as  drawn  from  classical  mythology  says  that 
Hercules  was  returning  from  a  journey  with  his  wife, 
Deianira,  when  they  came  to  a  river  in  flood.  The  centaur, 
Nessus,  was  there  to  carry  travellers  over  the  river. 
Hercules  tossed  his  club  and  lion's  skin  across  and  swam 
over  but  told  Nessus  to  carry  Deianira  on  his  back. 
Nessus  was  so  enamoured  with  the  lady's  beauty  that  he 
made  off  with  her,  which  Hercules  saw  from  the  other 
side  and  started  in  pursuit.  He  shot  Nessus  with  his 
poisoned  arrow  and,  overtaking  him,  dispatched  him 
with  his  club. 

There  are  many  representations  in  bronze  of  the  great 
marble  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  differing  to  some  extent 
in  treatment  and  size.  In  Vienna,  London,  Fontainebleau, 
the  Louvre,  in  Berlin,  are  versions  of  this  subject,  that  in 
the  Wallace  collection  differing  most  widely  from  the 
present  treatment,  while  two  in  Vienna,  one  large  and 
one  small,  closely  resemble  it. 

Like  Cellini  and  other  sculptors  of  the  day,  Giovanni 
was  his  own  founder,  or  supervized  the  work,  so  that 
Baldinucci  wrote  of  him  that  in  regard  to  casting  he  had 
few  equals.  His  pupils,  Tacca  and  de  Vries,  were  also 
proficient  as  founders.   This  command  of  every  aspect  of 


bronze  sculpture  undoubtedly  is  the  reason  for  the  great- 
ness of  Renaissance  bronzes.  They  may  be  of  a  scale  to 
place  them  in  the  collector's  cabinet,  but  they  are  monu- 
mental enough  in  feeling  for  the  gates  of  a  city. 

Two  magnificent  bronzes  of  the  school  of  Giovanni  in 
the  Satterwhite  collection  are  the  Pluto  and  Persephone  and 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  were  possibly  executed  by  his 
pupil,  Adrian  de  Vries,  toward  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

Among  French  sculptures  is  a  very  fine  marble  of  St. 
Barbara  of  the  school  of  Troyes  about  1475,  and  two 
thirteenth-century  saints  from  Chartres.  A  pair  of 
Mourners,  related  in  type  to  the  famous  figures  by  Claus 
Sluter  and  Claus  de  Werve  for  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  atelier  of  Jean  de  Cambrai, 
a  pupil  of  Beauneveu  who  worked  for  the  Due  de  Berri. 
He  carved  the  effigies  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  which  are 
in  the  crypt  at  Bourges. 

A  limestone  figure  of  a  warrior  saint  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  Veit  Stoss,  and  there  is  a  St.  Sebald  of  the 
Nuremberg  school  about  1550- 1560. 

Examples  of  Italian  Renaissance  furniture,  formerly  in 
the  Bardini  collection,  a  pair  of  carved  French  armoires 
of  the  period  of  Henri  IV,  Flemish  and  Swiss  stained  glass 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Italian  maiolica,  French  iron- 
work, a  collection  of  Gothic  velvets,  chasubles  and  copes 
with  enrichment  of  embroidery,  and  architectural  ele- 
ments, including  a  fine  French  Gothic  stone  mantel,  make 
the  Satterwhite  collection  representative  of  practically 
every  phase  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  art. 
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THERE  has  recently  been  placed  on  loan  at  the  Albany  Insti- 
tute of  History  and  Art  an  early  eighteenth-century  portrait  of 
a  Colonial  governor  of  New  York  which  has  exceptional 
interest  as  one  of  the  small  group  of  paintings  which  can  be  attributed 
to  that  elusive  early  portrait  painter,  John  Watson  (1685-1768).  Less 
than  half  a  dozen  of  these  were  known  when  John  Hill  Morgan  wrote 
his  monograph  in  1941,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Hudson  Valley 
portraits  akin  to  the  Vanderlyn  type  to  which  he  pointed  as  possibly 
holding  candidates  for  an  attribution  to  Watson  have  been  further 
studied.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  present  portrait  we  have  the  very 
subject,  for  which  his  charge  was  four  pounds,  mentioned  in  the 
painter's  records  for  the  year  1726:  '.  .  .  for  painting  in  York  1726 
.  .  .  Governor  on  picktor  ...400...'  Possibly  this  is  the  item  in 
question  rather  than  the  portrait  of  Burnet  in  the  Boston  State 
House  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Morgan.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Watson, 
whose  scrupulous  regard  for  money  was  a  marked  characteristic, 
charged  only  £3  for  a  similar  size  portrait  of  Governor  Lewis  Morris, 
both  showing  the  subject  bust  length  in  an  oval,  while  the  present 
portrait  is  a  three-quarter  length  with  architectural  and  landscape 
background,  well  worth  an  extra  pound.  1  his  background  is  interest- 
ing in  showing  through  an  open  window  a  view  of  Fort  Oswego, 
which  had  been  built  by  Burnet  with  his  own  funds  on  Lake  Ontario, 
as  an  outpost  against  the  French  and  Indians.  When  Burnet  arrived 
as  governor  in  1  720  the  lessons  of  the  so-called  Queen  Anne's  War 
of  1 703-1 713  were  still  fresh  in  memory  and  the  expeditions  of  both 
English  and  French  had  been  on  the  lakes.  Fort  Oswego  was  to 
play  a  prominent  role  in  the  defence  of  the  British  Colonies  in  1 756. 

William  Burnet  (1688- 1729)  was  the  son  of  a  supporter  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  Gilbert  Burnet,  whom  William  III  made  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  William  Burnet  was  born  at  The  Hague  and  the  Prince 
stood  as  godfather.  He  entered  Cambridge  at  thirteen  and  later 
studied  for  the  Bar.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  crossed  ihe  Atlantic 
in  H.M.S.  Sea  Horse  as  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of  the  Colonies 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  received  on  arrival  the  Freedom 
of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  well  known  to  students  of  American  silver, 
made  by  a  distinguished  Huguenot  silversmith  of  New  York,  Charles 
le  Roux.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  one  William  Burgis 
drew  a  view  of  New  York  from  the  Jersey  shore  which  was  engraved 
as  one  of  the  great  'Prospects'  offered  by  the  print  sellers  of  London. 
The  city  of  New  York  had  at  that  time  a  population  of  about  four 
thousand.  Although  Burnet  married  in  1720  Mary  Van  Home, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Van  Home  and  Mary  Prevoost  of  New  York, 
he  was  not  popular  with  the  leading  families,  such  as  the  de  Lanceys 
and  the  Philipses,  and  he  was  transferred  to  Massachusetts  in  1728, 
dying  the  following  year.  Before  he  left  New  York  he  gave  proof  of 
his  serious  turn  of  mind  by  the  publication  ( 1 725)  of  a  pamphlet : 
An  Essay  on  Scripture  Prophecy.  Wherein  it  is  Endeavoured  to  Explain  the 
Three  Periods  Contain'd  in  the  XII  Chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel. 

John  Watson,  a  native  of  Scotland  but  long  a  resident  of  Perth 
Amboy,  New  Jersey  (then  the  capital  of  the  Colony),  was  described 
at  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  as  'a  gentleman 
noted  for  several  peculiarities  in  his  Way  of  Living.'  These  peculiar- 
ities were  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  although  a  rich  man,  he  elected 
to  live  like  a  poor  one.  In  1744  when  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  made 
his  journey  on  horseback  from  Annapolis  to  New  England,  he 
recorded  in  his  Itinerarium :  'Friday,  June  15th  (1744)  ...  At  nine  in 
the  morning  we  stopped  at  the  sign  of  the  King's  Arms  in  Amboy, 
where  I  breakfasted.  .As  I  sat  in  the  porch  I  observed  an  antique 
figure  pass  by,  having  an  old  plaid  banyan,  a  pair  of  thick  worsted 
stockings  ungartered,  a  greasy  worsted  nightcap,  and  no  hat.  "You 
see  that  original,"  said  the  landlord;  "he  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  it 
is  his  humour  to  walk  the  street  always  in  that  dress.  Tho'  he  makes 
but  a  pitiful  appearance,  yet  is  he  proprietor  of  most  of  the  houses 
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in  town.  He  is  very  rich,  but  for  all  that  has  no  servant,  but  milks 
his  own  cow,  dresses  his  own  vittles.  and  feeds  his  own  poultrv  him- 
self." ' 

Records  in  New  Jersey  indicate  that  Watson  was  living  there  by 
1 7 14,  and  since  he  is  described  as  a  'limner,'  he  must  have  arrived 
with  artistic  training  to  his  credit.  He  evidently  began  his  mercan- 
tile transactions  at  an  early  date,  as  he  was  concerned  in  a  lawsuit 
over  the  sale  of  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons  of  Madeira  in  1 7 15. 
In  1745  Watson  returned  to  Scotland  to  collect  a  legacy,  and  when 
he  returned  to  America  brought  with  him  a  collection  of  pictures, 
and  also  was  accompanied  by  a  niece  and  nephew  who  made  their 
home  with  him.  His  house  became  a  picture  gallery,  only  slightly 
af'er  Smibert  established  his  gallery  of  paintings  in  Boston.  Dunlap, 
the  author  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  was  a  native  of  Perth  Amboy  and 
remembered  as  a  child  the  'painting  and  picture  house'  of  the  artist, 
with  its  window  shutters  divided  into  squares  on  which  were  por- 
trayed heroes  of  antiquity.  This  novel  method  of  decoration  was 
assumed  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  be  a  kind  of  advertising,  designed  to 
induce  the  passer-by  to  enter  and  perhaps  become  a  customer  for 
a  portrait.  One  of  Watson's  paintings  of  a  subject  from  antiquity 
survives,  his  Gains  Caligula,  but  it  was  evidently  one  of  those  shown 
within  and  not  a  shutter  decoration.  Watson's  collection  had  dis- 
appeared even  by  the  time  of  Dunlap  183-,  .  but  I.ossing  compiled 
a  list  of  drawings  by  Watson  which  he  had  before  him  as  he  wrote 
(American  Historical  Record.  October,  1872  .  These  have  since  dis- 
appeared, although  a  few  of  his  other  portrait  drawings,  including 
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The  mark  of  Revere  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle 
bearing  the  letters  P  dot  Revere.  This  form  was 
formerly  thought  to  indicate  the  work  of  his  father, 
Apollos  Revere,  who  anglicized  his  name.  How- 
ever, the  discovery  of  the  record  in  Paul  Revere's 
Ledger  of  items  bearing  this  form  of  mark  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Paul  Revere  used  it  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  later  changing  to  the 
better  known  form,  a  dot  preceding  the  word 
Revere.  The  mark  of  his  father  is  PR  with  a  crown. 
Examples  of  the  Patriot's  silver  in  the  Garvan 
collection  at  Yale  and  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  show  the  form  which  is  here 
illustrated. 

In  addition  there  are  two  tankards  in  the 
family  of  Heber  R.  Bishop,  so  far  unrecorded, 
which  show  the  P.  Revere  mark. 


a  self-portrait,  are  in  existence.  Since  many  of  the  subjects  on  Los- 
sing's  list  are  of  sitters  from  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  and 
the  West  Indies,  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  he  travelled  to 
those  places,  but  it  is  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Morgan  noted,  that  he 
executed  them  in  Perth  Amboy  to  which,  as  the  capital  of  New 
Jersey,  visitors  were  constantly  coming  on  official  matters. 
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THE  helmet-shaped  cream  pitchers  by  Paul  Rev 
if  anything  by  this  celebrated  maker  may  be  so  described,  but 
helmet-shaped  examples  have  been  unknown  in  his  work  until  the 
appearance  of  the  little  example  of  exceptional  charm  of  design  here 
illustrated,  by  courtesy  of  James  Graham  &  Sons.  It  is  the  first  three- 
legged  cream  pitcher  by  Revere  to  turn  up  and  has  never  been  out 
of  the  family  for  whom  it  was  made.  Engraved  on  the  flaring  side 
of  the  pitcher  in  a  delicate  vine  pattern  forming  a  rectangular  panel 
is  The  gift  of  ME  to  MB.  It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  first  initials 
refer,  but  the  initials  MB  are  those  of  Maria  Barber  of  Groton, 
Massachusetts.  The  design  of  the  little  piece  is  exceptionally  pleasing, 
with  its  bold  spout,  and  handle  showing  a  reverse  curve.  The  base 
is  marked  with  its  original  weight,  three  ounces  nineteen  penny- 
weight. Its  present  weight  shows  that  it  has  lost  only  three  penny- 
weight with  the  wear  of  the  intervening  two 
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To  bring  together  a  fine  collection  of  miniatures  is  a  tribute  to  a 
collector's  judgment. 

While  the  mediaeval  illuminator's  minium,  or  red  lead,  offered 
the  basis  for  the  term  'miniature,'  which  came  into  use  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  his  cobalt  blue  exercised  no  less  an  influence 
on  his  successors,  since  it  was  this  colour  that  provided  the  back- 
grounds of  almost  unearthly  beauty  for  the  earliest  'limnings,'  the 
work  of  Holbein  and  Hilliard  and  Oliver,  of  which  the  collection 
has  some  fine  examples.  Here  is  Nicholas  Hilliard's  Unknown  Lady, 
painted  about  1590  and  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  exhibited  in  London  in  1947.  This  belongs  to  the  period 
when  the  oval  was  beginning  to  supplant  the  circle  as  the  accepted 
form.  Another  with  this  fine  cobalt  ground  is  John  Hoskins'  portrait 
called  Mr.  Coke,  Messenger  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  of  Charles  I.  It  bears 
John  Hoskins'  signature  IH  in  monogram,  a  clotted  1  traversing  the 
H,  and  is  that  of  the  oldest  of  the  three  artists  to  bear  this  name. 
The  date  is  about  1625-8,  to  judge  by  the  style  of  the  steep,  lace 
collar.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  Isaac  Oliver's  work  is  seen  in  his 
portrait  of  an  unknown  lady  in  a  lace-edged  Elizabethan  ruff, 
enframed  by  a  more  generous  expanse  of  the  heavenly  hue  than  his 
predecessors  dared  employ.  Holbein,  Hilliard  and  Oliver  stand  in 
close  relation.  partl\  because  Milliard  inte  ntiniialK  held  his  style  as 
closely  as  possible  to  Holbein's,  of  which  he  wrote.  'I  have  ever 
imitated  and  hold  it  for  the  best.'  Oliver,  as  a  good  pupil,  naturally 
formed  his  style  on  Hilliard,  but  as  he  developed,  his  own  tendency 
toward  a  greater  softness  and  subtlety  manifested  itself.  This  extreme 
subtlety  and  delicacy  became  a  distinguishing  characteristic  in 
English  work,  partii  ularl)  in  that  ol  Ri<  haul  Cosway. 

In  the  work  of  Samuel  Cooper,  the  miniature  made  a  place  for 
itself  among  the  greatest  of  the  arts.  Walpolc  w  as  responsible  for  the 
often  quoted  remark  about  a  Cooper  miniature,  that  an  enlargement 
of  it  would  show  it  was  greater  than  a  Van  Dyck.  In  the  Greene 
collection,  the  sketch  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  a  friend  of  the  artist,  has 


all  the  freedom  and  vitality  of  a  work  on  a  large  scale.  Cooper 
excelled  in  portrayals  of  men,  another  fine  example  being  the  oval 
on  vellum  of  a  member  of  the  Fauconberg  family,  whose  force  of 
character  Cooper  has  overwhelmingly  suggested.  He  has  a  more 
suave  style  when  a  lady  is  his  subject,  as  in  his  portrait  of  an  unknown 
lady  in  a  blue  dress  which  was  formerly  in  the  Brownlow  collection. 
She  is  obviously  a  lady  of  the  period  of  Henrietta  Maria,  even  without 
the  date  1646.  The  influence  of  Cooper  is  seen  in  one  of  the  larger 
miniatures  of  the  collection,  a  rectangle  a  little  over  eight  inches 
in  height,  portraying  Anne  Hyde,  after  the  portrait  by  Lely  in 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  This,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Currie 
collection,  may  be  compared  with  the  Wallace  copy,  showing  the 
figure  in  half  length,  while  here  a  table  with  a  mirror  have  been 
added  to  the  composition. 

The  work  of  Lawrence-  Cross  e  and  Bernard  Lens  represents  the 
somewhat  uneventful  period  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  in  the 
portrait  arts,  a  period  whic  h  stre  tched  we  ll  through  the  century  in 
the  work  of  Gervase  Spencer  and  Nathaniel  Hone  until  the  miniature 
entered  into  a  new  and  brilliant  phase  in  the  work  of  Richard  Cosway 
and  George  Engleheart.  Cosway  was  well  established  by  1772  and 
during  his  long  career  executed  a  prodigious  number  of  subjects, 
not  of  equal  quality,  but  at  their  best  possessing  a  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment that  makes  the  colour  appear  to  have  been  deposited  on  the 
ivory  by  some  more  ethereal  means  than  a  paint  brush.  There  are 
four  Cosways  in  the  Greene  collection,  that  of  Mrs.  Clemens  and  her 
son,  John  Marcus  Clemens,  being  show  n  here.  It  has  been  exhibited 
here  in  the  Metropolitan's  Four  Cenlin'u  s  of  Miniature  Painting  last  year. 
Another  exceptional  Cosway  is  the  portrait  of  Fanny  Swinburne, 
painted  about  1785,  the  subject  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Swinburne,  the  traveller  and  writer;  she  married  Paul  Benfield, 
M.P..  in  1793.  All  curls  and  pearls,  die  suggests  the  beauties  painted 
by  Gainsborough. 

George  Engelheart  painted  with  more  firmness  and  modelling 
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and  working  with  rather  broad  strokes  achieved  a  crisp  style  which 
was  quite  the  opposite  of  Cosway's  and  equally  appreciated  by  his 
fashionable  patrons. 

Especially  interesting  is  a  series  of  five  miniatures  and  ten  studies 
by  John  Smart,  who  worked  in  India  from  1785  to  1795.  Two  of  the 
Indian  subjects  are  included,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  artillery  and  a 
Alan  in  Brown  Coat,  dated  1789,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Robert 
Wortmann  collection  in  Vienna  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Albertina 
in  1924.  The  drawings,  which  were  preliminary  studies  for  miniatures 
made  in  pencil  and  water  colour  on  cards,  come  from  the  Smirke 
collection.  Mary  Smirkc.  a  daughter  of  Robert  Smirke,  received 
them  as  the  gift  of  Sarah  Smart,  natural  daughter  of  the  artist.  The 
subjects  include  studies  of  Sir  John  Lester,  circa  1770,  Charlotte 
Countess  of  Abingdon,  circa  1  777,  and  others  unidentified  but  bearing 
names  in  another  hand  than  that  of  the  artist  so  that  the  identifica- 
tion is  waiting  removal  of  the  pasteboard  from  the  cards  in  order  to 
find  what  Smart  may  have  written  there. 

From  the  last  decades  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  there  are  also  a 
number  of  subjects  by  Andrew  and  Nathaniel  Plimer,  Horace  Hone, 
Jeremiah  Meyer,  Henry  Bone  and  William  Wood. 

The  great  French  miniature  painters  did  not  arrive  until  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century  and  early  Nineteenth,  but  there  were  interesting 
forerunners.  In  the  Seventeenth  Century  there  was  Louis  du 
Guernier  (1614-59)  wno  painted  the  miniature  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Capel  in  widow's  veil.  Her  husband,  Arthur,  first  Baron  Capel,  was 
beheaded  as  a  Royalist  in  1649  and  she  took  refuge  in  France  until 
1660. 

Jean  Petitot.  the  Swiss,  who  with  Bordicr  had  first  introduced  the 
art  of  enamel  miniature  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  returned  to  France  by  1650  and  worked  under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  XIV  in  this  exacting  art.  A  convex  piece  of  copper 
or  gold  was  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  enamel  on  which  the 


portrait  was  painted  in  metallic  oxides  and  fired,  the  process 
requiring  many  firings  at  the  various  stages,  completed  by  a  glassy 
coating  to  give  it  a  smooth,  translucent  surface.  There  is  one  of  his 
miniatures  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  collection,  also  a  very  small  one, 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  the  Duchess  of  Chatillon, 
from  the  C.  H.  T.  Hawkins  collection. 

The  Venetian  Rosalba  Carriera,  who  was  in  Paris,  1 720-1,  was 
an  influential  figure  in  miniature  painting  as  in  pastels.  Her  miniature 
of  a  lady  at  her  dressing-table  is  painted  on  ivory,  a  material  which 
she  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  and  which,  once  introduced, 
became  the  most  popular  medium.  Ivory  imparted  to  water  colour 
an  indescribable  luminosity  and  brilliance  that  gave  the  miniature 
a  jewel-like  quality  toward  which  its  creators  continually  aspired. 
Rosalba's  mfniature  here  is  an  oval,  painted  as  a  horizontal  design 
rather  than  the  usual  vertical.  A  lady  is  arranging  a  chaplet  of 
flowers  in  her  hair  and  studies  the  placing  of  a  carnation  before  her 
looking-glass,  while  her  jewels  lay  discarded  on  the  top  of  her 
dressing-table.  The  mood  is  intimate,  a  boudoir  scene  rather  than  a 
formal  portrait.  This  unusual  work  comes  from  the  collection  of 
Viktor  Emanuel  Pollak  in  Vienna. 

Another  artist  who  favoured  the  informal  treatment  was  Pierre- 
Adolphe  Hall  who,  like  Lavreince  in  the  world  of  colour  prints, 
made  the  Swedish  contribution  to  French  art  a  considerable  one. 
Hall  came  to  Paris  in  1766  and  remained  for  twenty  years.  The 
charming  young  woman  whom  he  painted  in  the  miniature  in  the 
Greene  collection  is  thought  by  Leo  R.  Schidlof  to  be  Madame 
Vigee-Le  Brun.  A  charming  portrait  of  a  little  girl,  formerly  in  the 
Rouillard  collection,  is  considered  a  work  of  Fragonard.  A  most 
accomplished  master  is  Andre  Pujos,  who  achieves  a  fine  command 
of  detail  in  his  Lady  in  Blue,  showing  her  seated  at  her  writing-table 
in  an  oval-backed  chair.  The  costume  is  beautifully  rendered,  with 
every  turn  and  twist  of  ribbon  and  lace  crisply  rendered.  It  is  signed 
and  dated  1783.  Dumont's  Lady  Playing  tht  Harpsichordis  a  comparable 
piece,  a  little  freer  and  softer  in  treatment,  but  like  it  giving  to  the 
portrait  miniature  something  of  the  personal  quality  that  is  found 
in  the  conversation  piece  where  portrait  groups  are  concerned. 
Here  the  sitter  is  shown  alone,  but  in  intimate  surroundings. 

Lesser  known  but  admirable  is  the  work  of  Louis-Lie  Perin  of 
Rheims,  Marie  Gabrielle  Capet,  a  protege  of  Mme  Labille-Guiard, 
the  little  known  Charles  Chatillon,  and  Jean-Antoine  Laurent. 

With  Isabey  one  comes  to  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  the  French 
miniature.  From  the  period  before  he  perfected  his  new  type  of 
miniature  on  vellum,  there  is  the  Man  in  a  Dark  Blue  Coat  on  ivory, 
which  shows  that  he  is  throwing  off  the  influence  of  Hall,  while  his 
portrait  of  General  Bertrand  in  1808  is  an  example  of  his  own  finely 
stippled  style.  His  larger  type  of  miniature  on  vellum  is  seen  in  the 
Lady  in  White  Dress,  dated  18 13,  in  which  the  subject,  with  diaphanous 
gold  and  white  striped  turban,  seems  fairly  to  float  before  the 
spectator,  so  thinly  painted  is  it.  The  work  of  Daniel  Saint,  with  his 
portrait  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  of  Jean  Guerin,  an  imitator 
of  Isabey  to  a  large  extent,  although  possessing  ability  of  his  own, 
round  out  this  section  of  the  Greene  collection. 


COYPEL'S  RAPE  OF  EUROPA 

AN  early  masterpiece  of  French  Rococo  painting  is  not  expected 
-  to  have  a  long  history  of  ownership  in  America,  and  it  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  learn  that  Noel-Nicolas  Coypel's  Rape  of  Europa,  which 
has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 
has  been  here  since  the  days  when  the  Bonapartists  found  a  refuge 
in  America.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  returned  to  France  in  1839  ne 
gave  to  General  Thomas  Cadwalader,  as  a  memento  of  his  friendship, 
the  painting  which  is  here  illustrated.  It  has  remained  with 
Cadwalader  descendants  until  its  recent  acquisition. 

The  painting  is  probably  the  subject  which  young  Coypel  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1727  under  this  title,  a  painting  which 
won  for  him  1,500  livres  from  the  Comte  de  Morville.  The  painting 
is  signed  and  dated  Noel  Coypel  1727. 

The  painting  shows  the  purple-robed  Europa  on  the  back  of  the 
bull,  her  hand  on  one  of  his  horns,  the  other  being  held  by  a  Cupid 
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who  appears  to  guide  the  pair  through  the  gently  rippling  waves. 
The  composition  is  a  series  of  interlacing  triangles,  a  study  in  contra- 
puntal lines  that  makes  it  almost  more  Italian  than  French  in 
feeling.  Light  and  shade  are  intentionally  handled  so  as  to  bring  into 
free-flowing  harmony  the  opposing  lines  of  action  of  myriad  figures. 
In  the  foreground  the  dark  figure  of  a  Triton  blows  his  conch; 
groups  of  Tritons  and  .Nereids  frame  the  central  group  like  so  mam 
garlands;  at  the  right  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  enthroned  appear 
to  give  their  blessing;  Cupids  disport  themselves  in  the  sunlit  clouds. 
There  is  the  animating  effect  of  light,  used  with  the  same  result  as 
in  the  work  of  Coypel's  only  slightly  younger  contemporary  in  Italy. 
Tiepolo,  six  years  his  junior.  Tiepolo  would  have  approved  those 
vast  sunlit  spaces  that  reach  far  out  over  the  sea  and  into  which  the 
succeeding  groups  of  figures,  set  diagonally  across  this  seventy-six- 
inch  canvas,  fade  as  into  the  immensity  of  space.  The  movement  and 
rhythm  of  the  baroque  has  been  loosened,  and  set  vibrating  with 
countless  fluttering  and  swirling,  dipping  and  plunging  Cupids  and 
dolphins. 

This  Rape  oj  Eumpa  represents  the  Rococo  treatment  of  this  subject 
as  Titian's  version  of  the  theme  represents  the  Renaissance.  Titian 
recovers  for  an  instant  a  glimpse  of  the  golden  world  of  antiquity 
that  had  been  lost,  while  the  eighteenth-century  artist  dramatizes 
it,  makes  it  a  theatrical  pageant  of  which  he  is  the  director,  at  all 
times  master  of  the  effect  in  terms  of  form  and 
light.  The  comparison  holds  true  once  mor 
between  Botticelli's  linlh  r/  Willi-,  and  Boucher's 
the  last,  shown  in  1740,  representing  the  heigh 
of  the  Rococo.  Coypel's  painting  stands  at  il 
beginning. 

Noel-Nicolas  Coypel  (1690- 
famous  family   of  artists,  of 
(1661-1722),  his  step-brother, 
also  the  latter's  son,  Charles-Antoine  (1694 
1752).  The  father  of  our  artist,  Noel  Coypel, 
was  at  one  time  direi  i<  n  of  the  French  Academy 
in   Rome.    In  France   he  participated   in  the 
decorations  for  Versailles  and  the  Trianon.  The 
son  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1  720 
and  a  professor  in  1  733. 

As  an  example  of  Fn 
America  in  the  early  Nin 
of  especial  interest  to  us, 
of  this  than  is  generally  re 
the  fine  and  decorativ 
of   American  statesn 


ything  that  would  help  him  keep  1 


A  WASHINGTON  PORTRAIT  BY  PEALE'S  KINSMAN 

A POR  TRAI  T  of  George  Washington  by  Charles  Peale  Polk, 
signed  and  dated  1793,  has  recently  come  to  light,  and  shows 
the  painter,  a  nephew  of  Charles  Willson  Peale,  in  one  of  his  best 
copies  of  the  latter's  life  portrait  of  Washington  painted  in  1787. 
Peale's  portrait  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  is  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  portraits  of  Washington  at  that  time  that  other 
members  of  the  Peale  family  painted  replicas  of  Charles  Willson's 
work,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt  Peale,  offered  original  subjects. 
Charles  Peale  Polk,  the  son  of  Charles  Willson  Peale's  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, was  taken  into  the  painter's  family  when  he  was  left  an  orphan, 
and  grew  up  under  his  distinguished  uncle's  tutelage.  His  mother 
had  died  early,  and  he  had  become  a  member  of  his  uncle's  home 
even  before  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  naval  officer  during 
the  Revolution,  losing  his  life  during  that  conflict.  The  artist's 
family  was  a  large  one,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  was  always 
acute,  but  with  his  diverse  knowledge  of  many  trades,  a  smattering 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  his  exceptional  abilities  as  an  artist. 


734)  came  of 
whom  Antoin 
is  better  knowi 


;nch  art  coming  to 
eteenth  Century  it  is 

■alized  to-day,  both  in 
;  arts.  Houdon's  portraits 
of  course,  well 
known,  but  most  of  this  influence  came 
through  the  personal  possessions  of  the  euiigies, 
at  first  those  coming  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  finally  those  who  lied  after  1  he- 
fall  of  Napoleon.  A  taste  for  the  French  style 
was  evident  in  Jefferson's  acquisitions  of  fur- 
niture and  works  of  art  in  Paris  when  In- 
returned  in  1790,  and  James  Monroe  followed 
his  example  when  he  was  minister  to  France 
between  1794  and  1797.  When  some  of  the 
emigre's  found  it  possible  to  return  to  France,  as 
in  the  case  of  General  Moreau,  who  had  fled 
when  he  fell  from  the-  favour  •  > C  Napoleon  and 
returned  after  18 15,  their  possessions  were  left 
here,  either  sold  or  given  to  those  who  had 
befriended  them  here.  A  chandelier  in  the  Jumel 
Mansion  in  New  York  was  acquired  from  the 
returning  General  Moreau  by  Stephen  Jumel. 
In  the  case  of  the  painting  by  Coypel.  its 
extremely  large  size  may  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  its  being  left  here  by  Jose  ph 
Bonaparte,  and  the  difficulties  in  transporting 
so  great  a  canvas  may  have  seemed,  on  t he- 
return  journey,  much  more  arduous  than  when 
he  came.  The  exile,  endeavouring  to  bring  with 
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Charles  Willson  Peale  carried  his  large  household  through  years  of 
financial  stress. 

Not  the  least  part  of  his  livelihood  (U  pended  on  his  painting  por- 
traits of  Washington,  of  which  he  did  seven  from  life.  The  subject 
illustrated  here  is  based  on  the  sixdi  in  this  remarkable  series  done 
between  the  years  1772  and  1797.  portraits  which,  although  they  do 
not  have  the  suavity  of  Stuart's  presentations,  tell  us  more  about  the 
man  himself.  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  these  life  portraits  by 
Peale  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  February, 
1 95 1,  by  Charles  Coleman  Sellers,  author  of  the  two  volume  bio- 
graphy of  Charles  W  illson  Peale,  published  by  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  They  begin  with  a  three-quarter  length  painted  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  1772  and  now  at  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
the  second  was  a  three-quarter  length  painted  in  1776  for  John 
Hancock,  showing  Washington  as  head  of  the  Continental  Army, 
and  a  view  of  the  burning  of  Charlestown  in  the  distance;  the  third 
was  in  1777,  a  miniature  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  With 
the  fourth,  Peale  produced  a  masterpiece,  the  great  full-length  done 
in  1779  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  showing  the  General  standing, 
leaning  with  his  left  hand  on  a  cannon,  a  view  of  the  Battle  of 
Princeton  in  the  background.  This  was  so  popular  that  Peale  painted 
many  of  these.  'Turning  out  these  full-lengths  at  thirty  guineas  each 
was  Peale's  best  source  of  income  for  the  next  years,'  writes 
Mr.  Sellers.  Later  on,  views  of  Trenton  or  Yorktown  were  substituted 
in  the  background,  and  Washington's  uniform  shows  successive 
changes  so  that  the  replicas  may  be  dated  through  these  variations 
from  the  original.  The  fifth  portrait  was  a  large  canvas  done  for  the 
University  of  Princeton  in  1  783  and  is  a  return  to  the  theme  of  the 
Battle  of  Princeton,  and  shows  Washington  in  a  somewhat  theatrical 
pose,  flourishing  his  sword  in  the  air,  and  the  battle  scene  is  more 
emphasized.  The  sixth  portrait,  which  Polk  has  copied,  was  done  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  when  Washington  was  in  the  city  as  president 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  As  Peale  painted  it,  this  is  a  bust, 
but  Polk  rendered  it  as  a  half  length.  The  original  is  somewhat  for- 
bidding; Peale  may  have  reacted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
as  Washington  experienced  the  fateful  period  when  the  wrangling 
States  attempted  to  find  their  ground  of  union,  or  it  may  be,  that  as 
Mr.  Sellers  suggests.  Peale  felt  more  diffident  regarding  this  work, 
since  it  was  the  first  occasion  when  he  had  asked  for  a  sitting  as 
a  personal  favour. 

Washington  was  on  his  way  to  the  State  House  where  the  Conven- 
tion was  meeting,  and  his  thoughts  must  have  been  of  the  most 
serious  nature. It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  not  even  the  trace  of  a 
smile  that  lightens  ever  so  slightly  the  face  of  the  victorious  general 
of  earlier  portraits.  As  the  time  for  the  sitting  reached  its  close, 
Washington  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  painter:  'Mr.  Peale,  my 
time  for  sitting  has  expired ;  but  if  three  minutes  longer  would  be  of 
any  importance  to  you,  I  will  remain,  and  make  up  the  time  by 


hastcni 


ing  r 


Hoi 


1  take 


id  1 


I  know  exactly  how  long  it 
lot  do  for  me,  as  President, 
to  be  absent  at  the  hour  of 
meeting.'  What  Peale 
managed  to  crowd  into 
these  three  precious  min- 
utes would  be  difficult  to 
discover.  Peale  was  more 
successful  in  his  mezzotint 
after  this  portrait  than  in 
the  oil.  The  Convention 
portrait  was  the  one  used 
most  frequently  by  the 
artist's  brother,  James,  as 
well  as  by  Charles  Peak- 
Polk,  in  supplying  requests 
for  Washington's  likeness, 
which  were  beginning  to 
increase  in  number,  and 
to  go  on  increasing  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  that 


the  prospect  of  lucrative  returns  drew  Gilbert  Stuart  back  to  America 
from  In  land.  The  very  period  of  the  present  portrait  was  the  time 
of  Stuart's  decision.  The  Peales  were  not  to  have  a  monopoly  in  this 
field.  But  Washington  was  to  sit  to  Peale  once  more — in  1795, 
although  the  occasion  was  actually  a  sitting  asked  for  the  seventeen- 
year-old  son  of  the  painter,  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  the  father  painted 
only  in  order  to  make  things  easier  lor  the  novice.  The  result  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  portraits,  easy  and  unaffected,  no  mere 
mask  of  general  or  statesman,  but  showing  a  very  thoughtful  man 
who  looks  at  the  world  with  an  air  of  wisdom  gained  from  experience. 

Of  Charles  Peale  Polk  there  is  little  to  record  save  in  relation  to 
his  uncle's  work.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
opening  a  museum  in  Washington  similar  to  the  one  started  by  his 
uncle  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  Rembrandt  Peale  in  Baltimore.  His 
plan  did  not  materialize,  and  he  eventually  became  a  clerk  working 
for  the  government.  He  died  in  1822. 


SAENREDAM  OF  THE  CHURCH  INTERIORS 

WHILE  Pieter  Janszoon  Saenredam  (1597- 1665)  was  esteemed 
in  his  own  day  for  his  paintings  of  church  interiors,  he  has 
been  neglected  by  later  centuries,  and  it  was  not  until  1938  that  the 
Boymans  Museum  in  Rotterdam  drew  attention  to  him  with  an 
exhibition  of  twenty-two  paintings  and  fifty-seven  drawings.  One  of 
the  paintings  exhibited  at  that  time  has  lately  passed  to  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum.  To  modern  taste  there  is  something  especially  attractive 
in  these  high-keyed,  luminous  interiors,  so  finely  drawn,  so  suggestive 
"I  space,  repose  and  peace  of  mind.  The  architectural  areas  of 
vaulted  ceilings,  arches  and  bays  become  a  statement  of  form  almost 
abstract  in  character,  and  for  this  reason  the  twentieth-century  eye 
is  responsive. 

The  Worcester  painting,  The  St.  Bavo  Church  in  Haarlem,  is  inscribed, 
in  translation,  'The  choir  0/  the  church  at  Haarlem,  painted  by  me,  Pieter 
Saenredam,  1660.'  There  are  two  views  of  this  same  church  by  the 
artist  in  the  museum  in  Amsterdam,  and  a  drawing,  presumably 
for  the  Worcester  painting  and  since  lost,  was  in  the  Johannes 
Enschede  sale  in  Haarlem  in  1786.  The  Boymans  catalogue  mentions 
four  paintings  and  six  drawings  as  shown  at  that  time,  while  the 
complete  record  as  given  by  Swillens  is  twelve  paintings  and  thirty- 
two  drawings  of  St.  Bavo.  As  might  be  expected,  such  paintings 
were  preceded  by  careful  line  drawings,  and  there  is  some  indication 
of  the  time  involved  through  an  inscription  on  the  lost  drawing  of  the 
Enschede  sale  stating  that  he  finished  his  drawing  on  November  6th, 
1659,  and  his  painting  from  it  the  following  August. 

Biographical  details  concerning  Saenredam  are  slight.  He  was 
born  at  Assendelft  and  was  a  pupil  of  Franz  Pieterzen  de  Grebber. 
He  travelled  little,  and  apparently  did  not  leave  the  Low  Countries. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Guild  in  1623  and  was  its  dean  in  1642. 

Other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature  also  attracted  him.  He  painted 
a  view  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Haarlem  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of 
Prince  Maurice.  Views  of  the  Maria-kerk  in  Utrecht  are  now  in 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  an  impression  of  St.  Anne's  in  Haarlem 
is  still  in  that  city,  and  he  painted  an  interior  of  the  church  in 
Assendelft  to  which  Adrian  van  Ostade  added  the  figures. 

A  seventeenth-century  artist  would  never  have  approached  his 
subject  so  coldly  as  to  deal  merely  with  forms  in  space  according  to 
the  present  concept.  He  brings  the  quality  of  feeling  to  his  work, 
and  is  stirred  by  the  lofty  interior  of  the  house  designed  for  worship. 
Man  becomes  a  pygmy  in  the  place  he  has  created.  Saenredam  is 
fascinated  by  the  enigma  of  finite  and  infinite.  While  de  Hoogh  and 
Terborgh  painted  scenes  of  fireside  and  kitchen  and  extolled  the 
domestic  interior,  Saenredam  returned  to  St.  Bavo  again  and  again. 
In  1665  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  church. 


(  LASSIC  GOLD  JEWELLERY 

AN  outstanding  collection  of  Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman  and 
.  Byzantine  jewellery  has  recently  come  to  America  and  is 
being  shown  by  the  Hammer  Galleries.  It  was  formed  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  a  minister  in  the  cabinet  of  the  last  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
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On  the  fall  of  the  regime  it  was  taken  to  Europe  and  has  been  for 
some  years  in  America.  The  objects  include  a  great  variety  of 
plaques,  necklaces,  ear-rings,  signet  im^.  butt'  ms.  sti<  kpins.  bracelets, 
and  groups  of  Roman  head-bands  in  which  the  gold  is  used  in  wide, 
thin  ribbons  of  metal.  Of  especial  importance  is  a  gold  caparison  for 
horse  and  chariot  of  Etruscan  workmanship.  This  includes  a  dozen 
pieces  of  finely  wrought  gold  showing  granule  and  filigree  work  of 
the  highest  quality.  One  of  the  pieces  is  the  plate  attached  to  the 
chariot,  having  a  long  curving  mouthpiece  through  which  the  reins 
were  drawn.  It  also  includes  six  large  circular  pieces  attached  by  a 
loop  at  the  back  to  various  parts  of  the  harness;  these  .ire  remarkable 
for  their  fine  granule  decoration  around  a  raised  centre.  A  headpiece 
for  the  horse  is  formed  of  triple  mesh  chains  decorated  with  circular 
pieces  held  by  loop  catches,  and  there  is  a  central  ornament  showing 
a  palm  frond  design. 

The  gold-winged  ibex  illustrated  is  probably  the  outstanding  piece 
of  the  collection,  modelled  in  the  full  round  and  showing  sculptural 
skill  of  the  highest  type.  This  leaping  figure,  an  Etruscan  work,  may  • 
have  had  the  position  of  a  finial  on  a  banner,  or  may  have  adorned 
a  domestic  object,  such  as  a  jewel  box  or  the  corner  of  a  bed.  The 
attachment  seems  to  have  been  made  by  means  of  the  feet,  where 
small  holes  are  visible. 

Some  of  the  ear-rings  are  related  to  this  in  design,  showing  many 
animal  motifs,  such  as  a  ram's  head  or  a  goat*s  head,  modelled  with 
the  same  skill.  Others  have  a  sphinx,  or  a  dove  with  a  small  pie<  .■  ol 
garnet  glass  on  the  breast,  the  sacred  ox,  the  bull  with  disc  and 
crown  of  Egypt,  a  crescent  with  a  bird  within,  or  simply  a  disc  with 
twisted  wire  edge.  The  variety  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  these 
small  objects  show  that  the  highest  artistry  was  lavished  upon  them. 

Among  the  early  pieces  is  a  Greek  plaque  embossed  with  a  griffin 
and  a  floral  motif,  again  with  the  sculptural  quality  paramount; 
another  is  a  Roman  ornament  showing  the  winged  head  of  Medusa, 
while  a  Hellenistic  plaque  is  embossed  with  a  winged  griffin. 

Signet  rings  were  favoured  by  the  Romans,  with  their  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  signature  to  a  document,  legal  or  otherwise.  These 
massive  rings,  generally  oval  in  form,  broaden  out  into  a  wide  band 
into  which  a  carved  seal  stone  is  set.  Sometimes  the  design  is  solely 
of  a  decorative  nature,  showing  a  deity,  perhaps  Ceres,  or  the  figure 
of  a  winged  victory.  Jasper,  carnelian.  brown  agate,  black  and  white 
onyx,  or  amethyst  or  green  glass  were  noted  on  soi  ("these. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  discs  of  gold,  which  were  impressions 
taken  from  coins  and  worn  as  ornaments.  As  a  record  of  classic 
coins  they  are  of  great  importance,  while  the  freshness  with  which 
they  have  preserved  the  form  of  the  originals  enables  one  to  appreciate 
the  living  quality  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  gave  even  to  this 


BENIN  IVORY 

BENIN  carvings  in  wood  and  sculptures  in  bronze  have  had 
great  interest  for  modern  collectors  and  for  modern  artists  as 
well.  Benin  ivories  are  less  known,  their  precious  material  making 
for  scarcity  from  the  outset,  while  the  present  interest  of  Nigeria  in 
her  arts  of  the  past  make  it  unlikely  that  so  fine  a  standing  covered 
cup  as  the  one  here  illustrated,  by  courtesy  of  J.  J.  Klejman,  will  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  country.  It  suggests  comparison  with  the  six 
ivory  cups  in  the  British  Museum  described  and  illustrated  in 
Antiquities  from  the  City  of  Benin  in  the  British  Museum  by  Charles  H. 
Read  and  O.  M.  Dalton,  but  the  composition  here  is  more  elaborate. 
The  pomegranate-shaped  form  of  the  standing  cup  and  cover  may 
have  been  suggested  1>\  European  metalwork,  known  through  contact 
with  the  Portuguese  and  English  particularly,  but  tin  svmbolog\  ol 
the  snake  and  crocodile  is  purely  native  and  indicates  that  the  piece 
had  royal  associations.  Read  remarks  that  these  were  emblems  of  the 
king,  that  a  large  snake  cast  in  bronze  was  affixed  to  the  roof  of  the 
palace  at  Benin  and  a  large  head  of  a  crocodile  ornamented  one  of 
the  courts.  The  kneeling  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  child  probably 
indicates  a  deity,  who  may  be  the  god  of  new -bom  children  appro- 
priately named  dada  in  a  primitive  language  which  has  wide 
affiliations.  The  cup  stands  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  the 


diameter  of  the  base,  five  and 
a  half  inches,  shows  that  it  was 
carved  from  a  mighty  tusk. 

Benin  ivories  are  best  known 
through  the  hunting  horns, 
many  of  which  were  made  for 
the  Portuguese  and  have  sub- 
jects showing  European  figures. 
A  number  of  these  are  in  the 
British  Museum  and  that  they 
were  not  made  for  the  natives 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  mouth  at 
the  end  and  not  on  the  side. 
Some  of  them  show  Portuguese 
coats-of-arms.  Other  ivory  ob- 
jects include  armlets,  boxes, 
and  spoons  and  forks,  the  last 
showing  further  evidence  of 
European  influence.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  there 
was  some  confusion  in  classify- 
ing Benin  ivories  even  in  recent 
years,  and  they  have  in  some 
instances  been  described  as 
Romanesque  or  mediaeval 
where  their  true  origin  was  not 
recognized.  A  cup  with  a  ship 
finial  was  once  thought  to  be 
Danish  or  Icelandic. 

The  Gulf  of  Benin  was  visited       JVoky  standing  <  u*  AND  j  OVER 
by  the  Portuguese  probably  as 
early  as   1470,   but  the  first 

recorded  visitor  was  Alonso  d'Aveiro  who  was  in  the  city  of  Benin 
in  i486.  There  were  Portuguese  settlements  in  this  part  of  Africa 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1553,  writes  Read,  some  English 
explorers  found  in  Benin  a  king  who  had  spoken  Portuguese  from 
his  youth.  Until  1536  the  Portuguese  claimed  a  monopoly  on 
trade,  but  eventually  the  other  European  nations  sent  their  vessels 
there  to  exchange  their  manufactured  wares  for  pepper  and  tusks. 
Hakluyt  describes \nyages  made  by  Windham  and  Pinteado  in  1553. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  ol  African  art,  evident  in  the  past 
summer's  exhibition  of  Traditional  Sculpture  of  the  Colonies  at  the 
Art  Gallery  of  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London.  Here  was  seen  the 
notable  carved  leopard  in  ivory  studded  in  bronze,  which  is  a  loan 
to  the  British  Muse  um  from  His  Maje  sty's  collection.  There  was  also 
an  ivory  gong  lent  b\  the  Nigerian  ( io\  eminent  and  a  mask  from  the 
Seligman  collection.  Comparable  exhibitions  have  been  held  in 
America,  the  one  at  the  Musi  inn  ol  Modem  All  in  tcrjf,  being  given 
to  subjects  chiefly  from  Europe,  while  the  exhibition  of  African  Art 
at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  in  1  *»4<>  repre  sented  only  Americ  an 
collections,  that  of  the  University  Museum  in  Philadelphia  being 


AUDUBON  C IENTENN IAL 

NOT  far  from  Audubon's  first  home  in  America,  Mill  Grove  on 
the  Perkiomen.  there  was  recently  held  a  loan  exhibition  in 
observance  of  the  centennial  of  his  death.  At  the  Reading  Public 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Donald  A.  Shelle  y  brought  together  a 
notable  group  of  prints,  draw  ings,  paintings,  books  and  memorabilia 
from  sources  public  and  private  to  augment  the  museum's  own 
collei  tions.  A  numbe-  ..I  the  items  came  from  Mr.  Harry  P.  Havell, 
a  descendant  of  Audubon's  friend,  Robert  Havell,  Jr.,  who  executed 
most  of  the  aquatints  forming  the  Elephant  Folio  Birds  oj  America 
11827  38).  Engravers'  proofs  taken  by  Robert  Havell  in  the  course 
of  the  work  included  such  important  plate  s  as  the  Snowy  Egret,  the 
Turkey  Hen,  the  Flamingo  and  the  Wood  Thrush,  all  plates  of  especial 

intere  st  to  the  Collector  of  Audubon's  work.  There  is  a  Hade  c  ard 
of  the  I  Iavclls'  Zoologie  al  (  i. tilery  in  New  man  Street  where  Audubon, 
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shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  found  the  engraver  he  was 
looking  for  to  complete  the  work  which  Lizars  had  begun  in 
Edinburgh.  Robert  Havell.  Sr..  undertook  the  work,  but  eventually 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  done  by  his  son.  When  the  great  under- 
taking reached  completion,  Robert  Havell.  Jr..  who  had  become  a 
dose  friend  of  the  artist,  followed  him  to  America  and  made  a 
name  as  an  engraver  of  American  views  in  aquatint. 

Original  works  for  Audubon's  Birds  included  the  water  colour  for 
the  Canada  Goose,  183;}.  done  in  New  England  when  Audubon  made 
a  special  trip  from  London  to  America  in  order  to  fill  in  needed 
subjects  and  to  portray  newly  recorded  species.  There  was  also  one  of 
Audubon's  very  early  works,  as  a  young  man.  showing  his  interest  in 
American  birds  which  was  manifested  early  in  life.  This  is  a  drawing. 
The  Whip-Poor-Will.  done  at  Mill  Grove  in  1806  after  his  return 
from  a  few  years  in  France.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  idea  of 
making  a  complete  record  of  the  birds  of  America  occurred  to  him, 
although  it  was  not  until  about  1820  that  he  began  to  make  great 
headway,  and  it  was  only  in  1826  that  he  was  able  to  sail  for  Europe 
with  his  collection  of  drawings,  in  search  of  needed  subscribers  and 
an  equally  needed  engraver. 

Audubon  was  an  explorer  as  well  as  artist,  his  adventurous  life 
taking  him  to  the  Far  West,  when  he  was  preparing  the  material  for 
his  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  while  he  was  familiar  with  the 


eastern  part  of  the  continent  from  Labrador  on  the  north  to  the 
Florida  Keys  on  the  south.  His  descriptions  of  bird  and  animal  life 
.is  he  observed  it  have  .111  eye-witness  quality  that  make  his  writings 
of  great  interest  as  a  record  of  the  American  frontier.  Many  of  the 
birds  which  he  saw  have  since  become  extinct  or  are  becoming  so. 
Not  only  his  plates  of  the  Carolina  Paroquet  and  the  Ivory  Billed  Wood- 
pecker, which  are  among  his  finest,  are  of  interest  to  us,  but  his  written 
descriptions  of  them  make  fast  inating  reading.  This  part  of  his 
contribution  is  yet  to  have  its  full  recognition.  Audubon  the  writer 
emerges  to  claim  recognition  with  Audubon  the  artist. 

Elephant  Folio  plates  formed  the  most  important  section  of  the 
exhibition,  with  a  fine  selection  including  the  Bald  Eagle,  the  White 
Ibis,  Double-Crested  Cormorant,  Cooper's  Hawk  and  Purple  Crackle  among 
others.  Among  the  extinct  and  vanishing  birds  in  addition  to  the 
two  mentioned  above  were  the  Passenger  Pigeon,  now  extinct,  whose 
flight  was  formerly  in  numbers  to  darken  the  sun,  the  Prairie  Chicken 
and  the  Great  Auk. 

As  an  introduction  a  few  examples  of  the  work  of  Mark  Catesby 
and  Alexander  Wilson  were  shown.  Catesby's  Natural  History  of  the 
Carolinas  was  in  a  very  real  sense  a  forerunner  of  Audubon's  work, 
for  Catesby  made  a  special  effort  to  present  his  subjects  in  their 
natural   surroundings.   Catesby  came   to  America   in    1712  and 
remained  a  number  of  years  before  returning  to  engrave  his  own 
plates.  Since  he  had  to  learn  engraving  in  order  to  do  this, 
his  plates  have  a  genuinely  primitive  quality  which  is  not 
their  least  charm. 

Alexander  Wilson  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  his  career  as  an 
engraver  is  associated  with  America.  He  was  a  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Audubon,  also  a  severe  critic.  His  engravings  of 
birds  were  entirely  eclipsed  by  Audubon's,  but  they  are 

Auduboniana  in  the  exhibition  included  portraits  oi  the 
naturalist  and  his  wife,  Lucy  Bakewell,  whom  he  met  as  the 
daughter  of  his  neighbour  at  Mill  Grove.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  Mill  Grove,  which  still  stands,  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Montgomerv  County  Commissioners  and  is 
to  become  a  bird  sanctuary  in  Audubon's  memory. 


CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

1  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
ements  of  future  lectures 
d  in  October.  November 


The  September,  1 95  r ,  issue  of  th( 
Museum  of  Art  gives  the  following 
on  the  arts  on  the  dates  and  at  the  ti 
and  December: — 


,    1.1  H 


Art, 


by 


October  28.  The  Story  ( 
films,  by  Robert  Tesm< 
History.  3.45  p.m. 

November  1 1.  The  Art  of 
colour  films,  by  Frederic 
Art  and  Potter  and  Melf 


k  A.  Miller,  Th 


,  In. 


.  3.0  p.m. 


o-day, 


November  16.  Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon:  S 

by  John  Van  Koert,  Director  of  Design,  Towle  Mfg.  Co.,  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  8.15  p.m. 

November  18.  Questions  of  Valve  in  Art  Criticism,  a  lecture  by 
Helmut  Hungerland,  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oak- 
land. California,  3.45  p.m. 

November  25.  The  Mime  Theatre  of  Etienne  Decroux,  Paris, 
play  to  be  announced,  3.0  p.m. 


:mber  30.  Textiles  from  the  Tombs  and  Treasur 
rope,  lecture  by  Dorothy  G.  Shepherd,  Associate  Cura 
■xtiles,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  8.15  p.m. 


r  of 


Deeember  •_>.  William  Blake.  Mozart,  and  l.i  Grfc.o:  A  Study 
ix  Mysticism,  a  le<  ture  l>\  John  E.  Brown,  The  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  3.45  p.m. 

December  9.  The  Maya  through  the  Ages,  a  colour  film  of  the 
Maya  of  northern  Central  America  and  southern  Mexico.  3.0  p.m. 
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NEW  YORK  AUCTION  REPORT  1950-51 


By  M.  L.  D'OT RANGE 


npH1';  '950-51  season  has 
f~s-4X  i  "  ^SasfN,  I      been  characterized  by 

m  ■  President  of  the  Parke  Bernet 

I      kJHBB      I  Galleries,  Inc.,  as  'suggesting 

■      wfjjflHHF      M  something  of  a  renascence  in 

M  M  private  collections.' This  is  o<  11  id 

■      j^H  j 

B     a^^H    B  records  an  unexpected  turn  of 

im  -: 

the  prediction  made  by  The 
m     jSBSSm.     M  Connoisseur  in  its  report  on  the 

1941 ;--,()   season    that    in  tlu- 
luture  it  was  likely  that  fewer 
■^stfaMH^^^a  world-famous  collections  would 

!BW"WW^*jH^WBB^^|t   

■  jH         trend  pointed  to  bequests  of 

■  AT  such  collections  being  made  to 
public  institutions,  and  many- 
collectors  building  up  their  col- 
lections for  this  purpose  during 
their  lifetime.  Twenty-five 
single-owner  private  collections 
were  disposed   of  at  auction 

PHlLADl  1  l'ltl  \  M  \in  ». aw  i  ll  \n<  during  the  past  season.  Among 
I  H.  GREEN  SALE  6,500   DOLLARS  .  .•  ♦ 

these   one   must    mention  at 
least  the  Wilmerding  library, 
and  the  Norvin  H.  Green  American  collection  (this  last  covered  in 
detail  in  our  June  issue  in  the  columns  devoted  to  'The  Connoisseur 
in  America'). 

Mr.  Parke  goes  on  to  state,  in  his  firm's  annual  report,  that  the 
total  attained  of  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  can  be  considered,  in 
relation  to  other  season's  results,  an  extremely  satislai  lory  figure. 
The  past  season's  total  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  something  in 
excess  of  four  and  a  half  million — far  from  the  all-time  high  of  the 
years,  the  1944-45  season  for  instance  having  brought  in  the 
record  sum  of  well  over  six  million  dollars. 

The  firms  of  Plaza  Art  Galleries,  House  of  Duveen,  and  Kende 
Galleries  report  receipts  of  respectively  two  million,  one  and  a 
quarter,  and  nearly  one  million  dollars.  Plaza  Galleries  exceeded  by 
$747,000 — their  war  years  intake  of  $1,700,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  Mr.  William  O'Reilly  (President  of  the  Plaza  Gal- 
leries) concurs  with  Mr.  Hiram  H.  Parke  in  stressing  the  increase  in 
mage  from  South  American  buyers.  But  the  Parke  Bernet  report 
to  this  another  item  of  new  and  arresting  information  concerning 
European  activities:  •  The  spread  of  buying,  both  nationally  and 
internationally,  was  most  spectacularly  reflected  in  Part  II  of  the 
Wilmerding  sale,  when  European  collectors  succeeded  in  acquiring 
many  of  the  important  items  offered,  bidding  through  their  agents 
from  Paris,  London,  Geneva,  and  Brussels,  who  attended  the  sale  in 
person.  South  American,  Cuban  and  Mexican  collectors  also  provided 
considerable  competition  in  many  of  the,  more  important  sales,  par- 
ticularly of  paintings  and  books.  Participation  in  sales  by  foreign  col- 
lectors is  expected  to  continue,  and,  as  in  the  Wilmerding  sale  w  hen, 
for  the  first  time,  representative  books  were  exhibited  by  us  in  Paris 
London  and  Geneva  prior  to  their  sale  at  our  Galleries,  and  wen- 
seen  by  more  than  8,000  pet  sons,  it  is  possible  that  other  foreign  pre- 
sale  exhibitions  of  certain  types  of  collection  may  be  arranged.' 

As  to  the  general  trends,  the  traditional  popularity  of  English  and 
American  eighteenth-century  and  early  nineteenth-century  furniture 


as  always,  caused  it  to  take  the  lead.  In  the  Green  sale,  the  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Philadelphia  craftsmanship  here  illustrated  brought  the  sum 
of  $6,500.  Historical  interest  and  aesthetic  merit  combined  to  give  this 
piece — rich,  mellow,  and  graceful  as  a  Stradivarius — its  great  value. 

In  the  Dreselhuys,  Harkness,  and  Comte  Philippe  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld sales,  hue  examples  ol  I'reni  h  eighteen! li-c  entury  ebenisterie 
brought  good  prices:  $5,000  for  a  Louis  XV  tulipwood  marquetry 
centre  table;  $3,750  for  a  Louis  XVI  writing  table  by  the  maitre 
ebenhle  Philippe  (  llaude  Montitmy  ;  -  ;.  ;><■■•  for  a  Louis  XV  acajou  and 
tulipwood  commode  bv  Pierre  Antoine  Foullet. 

In  the  (  been  sale,  the  i  ollei  tion  ol  rare  Bai  1  arai.  Clii  hy.  St.  Louis, 
and  Millville  glus<,  paperweights  drew  much  interest,  as  did  the  Wiese 
collection  of  Staffordshire  and  related  pottery.  Quoting  the  Parke 
Bernet  report  once  more :  'Georgian,  Early  American,  and  old  French 
silver  reacted  to  the  extended  provisions  ol  the  Federal  Fxcise  Tax  by 
climbing,  surprisingly  enough,  to  higher  levels.  Chinese  jade  carvings 
enjoyed  a  marked  re\  iv.d  of  populai  favour,  and  spirited  bidding  was 
produced  by  rare  K'ang  Hsi  porcelains  in  the  Dresselhuys  sale.  Orien- 
tal rugs  of  better  quality,  including  antiques  horn  the  estate  of  the  late 
Berenice  C.  Ballard  and  in  many  other  sales,  overcame  the  decline  in 
prices  experienced  in  the  preceding  season.  A  definite  revival  of 
interest  in  the  collecting  of  arms  and  armors  was  evident  in  the  past 
season  when  the  market  was  presented  with  three  such  collections,  a 
category  of  collecting  which  has  been  without  significant  representa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years'.  Miscellaneous  items  bringing  notable- 
prices  at  Parke  Bernet  were:  a  Persian  silk  woven  rug,  c.  1640, 
Si  1,500;  a  marble  bust  by  J.  A.  Houdon  of  the  Marquise  de  Sorey- 
Thelusson,  $8,000;  a 
Louis  XVI  silver  soup 
tureen  and  stand  by  J.  N. 
Roettiers,  $7,000;  a  fine 
needlepoint  carpet,  c.  1840, 
$6,500;  a  Millville  rose 
paperweight  attributed  to 
Ralph  Barber, 


Belli 


nth  - 


bronze  bas-relief  plaqui 
$1,850. 

Paintings  sold  well,  with 
no  unusual  trends.  The 
great  nineteenth  -  century 
French  artists  brought  the 
expected  keen  bidding 
competition.  Works  of  the 
French  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury met  with  enthusiastic 
response  particularly  ex- 
amples from  the  Stehli 
1  ollei  tion.  with  its  picked 
Nattiers  and  Greuzes.  A 
Pastorale  by  Boucher 
brought  $13,000;  a  Fete 
tin  Dun  Pan  of  Watteau, 
$12,500;  Na  (tier's  The 
Marquis  de  Ligneris, 
$1  1,000;  L'Kuar/jo/el/r  by 
Patei .  $IO,000.  A  parallel 
can  here  be  drawn  be- 
tween these  results  and 
those  reported  from  the 
I  .uikIiiii  auction  sale  of  the 
Digby  collei  tion,  im  luding 
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the  de  Flahaut  heirlooms,  when  Pater.  Boucher,  Drouais  and  Greuze 
did  well  but  not  sensationally.  'The  price  of  $8,000  brought  by- 
David's  Mme.  de  Saint-Semin  in  the  Rochefoucauld  sale  was  inex- 
plicably well  below  what  had  been  expected. 

Jewellery  sales  as  always  were  successful  at  all  galleries,  with  Plaza 
reporting  sale  of  a  Marquise  diamond  ring  for  $27,500  and  House 
of  Duveen,  of  an  uncut  triangular  diamond  of  10.93  carats  for 
$25,000. 

Parke  Bcrnet  was  consistently  outstanding  in  its  offers  to  biblio- 
philes. In  the  great  Wilmerding  sale  alone,  too  many  treasures  were 
in<  hided  i.'  allow  ol  ev<  11  .1  <  urson  desi  ription.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  over  such  a  rare  item  as  The  Family  Diary  of  Michel  de  Montaigne, 
which  brought  821,000.  Part  of  the  famous  collection  of  autograph 
letters,  manuscripts  and  documents  formed  by  the  late  Oliver  H. 
Barnett,  went  to  the  auction  block  and  made  available  to  the  bidding 
public  the  celebrated  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  collection  of  Charles 
Dickens  letters,  sold  for  $8,000.  In  the  Bcrnheim  sale  of  first  edition  of 
American  authors,  a  unique  copy  of  Robert  Frost's  first  book  Twilight 
went  up  to  $3,500 — the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  work  by  a  con- 
temporary author. 

Prints  did  well,  for  really  first-class  pieces,  with  continued  interest 
shown  in  American  prints  and  generally  all  Americana,  as  exemplified 
in  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Walter  J.  Chrysler,  Jr.,  at  the  Plaza 
Galleries.  Satisfying  prices,  but  not  excessive:  a  coloured  lithograph 
by  Currier  and  Ives,  Winter  in  the  Country — Old  Grist  Mill,  $950;  a 
coloured  mezzotint  by  W.  J.  Bennett,  City  of  Detroit,  Si, 000;  an 
original  bronze  by  Frederick  Remington,  The  Rattlesnake,  $1,350. 


In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  auction  galleries  in  New  York 
have  done  very  well  indeed  in  the  past  seasi  m.  Sue  (  cssfully  completing 
its  second  season  in  the  New  York  auction  field,  the  House  of  Duveen, 
Inc. — presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  Joel  Duveen,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
famtd  British  dealer  in  antiquities,  the  late  'Charles  of  London',  and 
a  nephew  of  Lord  Joseph  Duveen — can  take  pride  in  having  achieved 
its  record  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  in  the  course  of  only 
eight  sales,  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  fine  jewellery. 

The  coming  season  will  be  marked  by  the  opening  of  a  new  gallery, 
to  be  known  as  Stack's  Auction  Gallery.  The  senior  members  of  the 
firm  are  Joseph  B.  and  Morton  Stack,  internationally  known  as 
numismatic  experts,  and  have  now  branched  in  the  fine  arts  after 
conducting  hundreds  of  numismatic  auction  sales.  The  Messrs.  Stack 
will  have  atqualified  group  of  experts  on  their  staff. 

Interesting  information  is  conveyed  by  Kende  Galleries,  Inc.,  who 
announce  for  October  the  disposal  of  an  important  painting  collection 
said  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paintings,  among  which  works 
by  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Fragonard,  Holbein,  Velazquez,  Tintoretto, 
Cranach,  David  and  other  masters.  The  collection  is  the  property  of 
a  Swiss  private  collector  who  sent  these  paintings  to  America  recently 
at  an  appraisal  ol  half  a  million  dollars. 

An  even  more  sensational  event  would  be  the  public  sale  at  the 
same  galleries  of  a  recently  discovered  self-portrait  of  Albrecht 
Diirer.  The  portrait,  now  in  Europe  undergoing  expertise,  would  be 
likely  to  bring  a  fabulous  price  if  it  can  achieve  proper  recognition. 
It  would  be  in  a  class  with  the  Czernin  portrait  sold  in  Switzerland 
to  the  Kress  Foundation  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 


Punted  in  Great  lint, mi  by  //-/;•<•//.  Watson  is  I  mey,  Ltd.,  Low,  ./,„•.  I.amhn,  and  Aylesbury.  Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matte,  March  5th,  1942,  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Sen-  York,  ,\  >'.,  under  the  ,Ut  of  Maul,  h,l,  1X79.  .hj.-nh  ,,,  Canada,  The  W  „, .  Hanson  Suhscuptmn  Sonne,  Ltd.  Sole  aoents  for  Australia 
and  V,,-:  Zealand.  (Jordan  S  <  Jot,  I,  (  A  ust  ralasia )  Ltd..  av.nts  to,  South  .  II,  a  a  '  ,,,t,al  Sens  Altai,  y  Ltd A  London  aocnts ,  (Jo, do,,  S  C„t,h  Ltd.);  I  lirrinhothain 
iS  Co.  „,  Bombay  and  Cahutta. 

Conditions  of  Sale  and  Supply.     This  period,, at  is  sold  suhje,  I  to  the  follomwo  ,,.,  /, I „,ns ;  That  it  shall  not.  mlliuut  the  nntten  consent  of  the  publishers  first 

one,,,  he  lent.  ,,,old,  lured  out  o,  other.,-.,  ,/uf,  /  ../        .-as  ../   /•„,./.  ,  >,,/,/  ..       .  /„//  „  tail  !•'„<  <>/  J  dollars;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lent,   resold,  lured 

e  disposed  of  in  a  mutilated  condition  or  in  any  unauthorized  ern  e,     \  nay  of  Liade;  01  affixed  to  or  as  part  of  any  publication  or  advertising. 


1  hi 


An  Exceptionally  Rare  Imperial  Ancestral  Altar  Hu.  This  specimen  has  been  illustrated  in  numerous  books  on 
Chinese  art  during  the  past  forty  years.  It  is  accredited  to  be  the  finest  example  ol  its  kind  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  West 
Ming  Dynasty,  circa  A.D.  1500.  Value  S67.500.00  H.  26.4  cms.  D.  17  cms. 


^YYlicLciel  I fojJman 


JEWELRY 
ANTIQUES      OBJETS  D'ART 


If  you  have 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

in  need  of  attention... 

GEORGE  CHAPELLIER 

RESTORER  —SINCE  1916 

Relining  .  Cleaning 
Cradling  .  Transfers 
Restoring  .  Framing 

48  EAST  57th  STREET    HEW  YORK  22 


The  CONNOISSEUR 


for  I 


Will  feature  articles  supplied  by  our  AMERICAN 
EDITOR,  with  many  fine  illustrations  of  the  in- 
teriors, exteriors  and  gardens  of  the  following 
American  Houses  :- 

SCHUYLER  MANSION,  Albany,  New  York 
MORRIS -JUMEL  MANSION,  New  York 
KENMORE  MANSION,  Fredericksburg 
THE  SATTERWHITE  COLLECTION  AT  THE 
SPEED    MUSEUM— Gothic   and   Renaissance  Art 


THE  MORRIS-JUMEL  MANSION  .  He 


The  illustrated  articles  on  BRITISH  HISTORICAL  HOUSES  open  to  public  v 
Year  Book  were  so  popular  with  readers  that  a  further  EIGHT  are  included  it 
MONTACUTE  HOUSE  WILTON  HOUSE 

HOLKHAM  HALL 

"I  HE  HISTORIC  PLATE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON '  by  C.  C.  Oma 


iew,  published  in  the  1951 
i  the  1952  edition 

BURGHLEY  HOUSE 
HARDWICK  HALL 

n  and  'THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
>n  prices  1950-51  and  list  of  Art  Books 
art  paper 


THE  OUTSTANDING  ART 
OF  THE  YEAR- fully  bound 
leather  cloth  with  illustrated  dust 


THE  CONNOISSEUR 
28-30  GROSVENOR  GARDENS 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


COPIES   ORDERED   NOW   WILL  REACH 
DESTINATION  IN  TIME 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTATION 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  November,  1951 


M.  COMER  OF  LONDON,  INC. 

MEMBER     OF     THE     ART     &     ANTIQUE     DEALERS     LEAGUE     OF    AMERICA,  INC. 


204-206  EAST  47th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Near  Third  Avenue  PLAZA  5-0920-0921 

LONDON  —  175-177  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W.C.1 


A  rare  Adam  bookcase,  in  its  original  condition,  of  rich  nut  brown  patina,  fitted  with  writing  slide.    Circa  1780 
Height  10  feet  7  inches.      Width  12  feet.     Depth  25  inches 


Importers   to   the    trade   of  ANTIQUES,    REPRODUCTIONS,    WORKS    OF  ART, 
ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 

A  large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  CHINA,  LUSTRES,  LAMPS,  BRIC-A-BRAC 


KENDE 

GALLERIES,  INC. 

I  19-  121  West  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY  19,  N  Y. 

Telephone:  Cable  address: 

PLAZA  7-12<8  '  Kendartgal" 


A  UCTION  SA  LES 

WHERE  YOU  CAN  SELL  OR  PURCHASE  IN 
OPEN  COMPETITION,  FINE  ARTS  AND 
LITERARY  PROPERTY  IN  OUR  ATTRACTIVE 
GALLERIES  IN  THE  ART  CENTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

EXHIBITION  and  AUCTION 

SAL.ES  of 
PAINTINGS   •   PRINTS   •  BOOKS 
JEWELRY   •  PORCELAIN 
CHINA   •  FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS  AND 
OTHER  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

PAST  IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS  DISPERSED 
THROUGH  THE  KENDE  GALLERIES  : 
CORTLANDT  F.  BISHOP  -   OSCAR  BONDY 
HENRI  BENDEL    -   JULES  S.  BACHE 
MAJOR  BOWES   -    FRANK  G.  LOGAN 
DOROTHY  PAYNE  WHITNEY 
WALTER  P.  CHRYSLER,  JR.  -  F.  R.  STETTENHEIM 
AND  OTHERS 

VOL/  MAY  HAVE  ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF  SALES  MAILED  TO  YOU,  OR  RECEIVE  OUR 
ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   BY  SUBSCRIPTION  s5 

LET  OUR  COMPETENT  STAFF  OF  EXPERTS 
ADVISE  YOU  ON  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
DISPERSAL  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION  OF  ANY 
ART,  LITERARY  OR  PERSONAL  COLLECTION 


J.J.  KLEJMAN  GALLERY 


ANTIQUES       PAINTINGS       WORKS  OF  ART 


8  WEST  56th  STREET  NEW  YORK  19,  N  Y. 

OFF  5th  AVENUE  Tel:  PLAZA  7-3379 


Antique  jUarket,  Itb.,  3fi«x 

ILllun,  Uans 
{Antiques  and  J, no  Sleproduclion, 
©U  &«M  Jilror  Qecc-aiiv.  Accessories 

684  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 

CORNER  54th  STREET  PLAZA  7- 1 383-4 


PORTRAITS,  Inc. 

PORTRAIT    CENTER     OF  AMERICA 


PRIMITIVE  ART 

collections  and  single  objects 


BOUGHT 
.....  SOLD 


African  (especially  Benin) 

South  Pacifkand  Indian: 

masks,  figures,  totem  poles; 
wood,  stone,  ivory,  and 
bone  carvings 

South  and  Middle 
American  Excavations 

Indian  and  Hindu- 
Javanese  Bronzes 


CARLEBACH  GALLERY 

937  THIRD  AVENUE  (56th) 
NEW    YORK    CITY  • 


to 


HflmmER 

GRLLERIES 


m 


:.l  KAST  :,7ih  STKKKT  \E\\  YOKk  PLaza  8-0410 


Louis  Quinze  Clock  by  FABERGE 

White  jade  ami  gold  on  silver;  finial  set  with  rubio.  pearls, 
olivines;  two  drawers  in  from  :  miniature  portrait  lockets  at 
sides.  Mounting  includes  crown  and  monogram  c,f  Empress 
Marie  Feodorovna,  wife  of  Emperor  \lexander  III.  \\,,rk- 
master,  Joseph  Rappaport  ;  height,  111  inches;  contained  in 


WANTED  TO 
IM  U<  II  \SI 


OBJETS  D'ART 
ANTIQUE  II  \\  I  I  in 
PAINTINGS 


ssiissiie^. 


!l 
I 
I 


™  tfaCCetieo,  Inc.  ™ 

ESTABLISHED  1916  | 

9  EAST  59th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  22.  NEW  YORK  E 
PLAZ  I  9-3113  J 

 | 

Ones! 

I 

(rfftt  and  jtfniique 
(rfucthn  pauses 

Distinguished  for  its  public  sales  fi 

of  art  furnishings  S 

from  many  of  the  most  important  estates,  ^ 

in  addition  to  dispersals  | 

of  outstanding  art  | 

and  literary  property.  ■ 

! 

Announces  \ 

PUBLIC  SALES  WEEKLY  $ 
DURING  THE  ART  SEASON 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  /or  || 

APPRAISALS  and  INVENTORIES  R 

\ 

S.V.&IV.tft.&Htit/y 

AUCTIONEERS  &  APPRAISERS  H 

1 

8 

KiseiiE^n»siiK:iiK=iiK:iissiis^iis«:i:« 


Cljarle*  %  Kington  &  Co.,  inc. 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

©istinrtitie  Higfiting  Effects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  22 


WANTED ! 


AND  FOR  SALE 


OLD  FIREARMS 


Robert  Abels 

wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models 
of  pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 


ROBERT   ABELS,   860   LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 


r 

S. 

'  ^ '  \  ♦ 

i 

f  iy- 

«  i 

RARE  AMERICAN  SILVER  TANKARD 

by  Paul  Revere  (1735-1818) 
Made  lor  Elizabeth  Goodwill,  of  Boston 

JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 

514  MADISON  AVENUE    .    NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Established  1857 
FINE  PAINTINGS      -      ANTIQUE  SILVER      -  BRONZES 
JADE  AND  IVORY  CARVINGS 

Fine  Americana  is  our  Speciality 


A.  F.  Tait  "  QUAIL  SHOOTING  " 

Oil  Painting  on  Wooden  Panel  19"  x  28" 


KENNEDY  &  Co. 

Established  1X74 
785  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


> A AAAAAAAAAA AA  AA A AAAAAAAAAAAAAA  A  AAAAAAAj 

parke-rernet] 

GALLERIES -INC  j 

980  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  21 


C^ltblic  lJ~\uc{ ion  cJalcs  of  ff~\v{  \ 
lieravv 

The  officers  and  staff  01'  Parke-Bernet  Gal-  J 

LERIES  have  conducted  virtually  every  important  \ 

art  and  book  auction  held  in  America  during  » 

the  past  forty  years  J 

A  competent,  knowledgeable  staff  of  specialists  \ 

versed  in  every  phase  of  public  auction  selling  \ 

the  practice  of  describing  objects  catalogued  » 

fully  and  critically,  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  \ 

and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col-  1 

lectors  throughout  America  have  established  { 

Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm  { 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 

Sncfuiries  Snv'iied 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  Presideni 

ARTHUR  SWANN    •    LESLIE  A.  HV.WI  ! 

!       AND  LOUIS  J.  MARION,  Vice-Presidents  j 

ANTHONY  N.  BADE,  Asst.  Vice  Presideni  j 

MAX  BARTHOLET,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  \\ 

rTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTl 


AUCTION  GALLERIES 


One  of  the 
LARGEST  AND  FINEST 
ART  AND  AUCTION  GALLERIES 
IN  AMERICA 

Located  in 
The  Stack  Building 


to  - 


12-14  West  46th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Just  off  Fifth  Avenue 
The  Art  Center  of  the  World 

An  upper  and  lower  gallery  of  12,000  square  feet  devoted 
to   the   public   sale  of  antique   furniture,  paintings,  silver, 
porcelains,  jewelry,  objects  of  art,  coins,  stamps  and  literary 
properties  of  estates  and  individuals 

All  Sales  Under  the 
Personal  Supervision  of 
JOSEPH  B.  STACK,  F.R.N.S. 
MORTON  STACK,  F.R.N.S. 

Important  colleclioiis  solicited  for  public  sale 

Expert  Appraisal  Service  for  Banks, 
Insurance  Companies,  Estates,  Museums 

Send  us  your  name,  address 
and  specialized  interests  for 
inclusion  on  our  mailing  list 


AUCTION  GALLERIES 


v  1 1:  it  o  tozzi 

Sllnilngs  -  10orQs  of  fori 

32  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


CENTRAL  PICTURES  GALLERIES 

OSCAR  KLEIN 
OLD  MASTERS  AND    19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

624  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  TEL.  EL  5-4544 


LXVII1 


•  !/)<//,  <  y  . ]/'f< wi f/f< ye 


10  Milling  Road.  Holland.Michigan 


Distinguished 

lZtf)  attU  I8t()  Century 

•  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

•  PORCELAIN  •  SILVER 

•  PANELLED  ROOMS 

•  ARCHITECTURAL  INTERIORS 

•  WORKS  OF  ART 

Vernay 


124  EAST  55th  STREET 


N  EW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


HOW 

(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.) 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


2-3  PICKERING  PLACE 
ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.  1 

Telephone  :  WHI  7140 


0 


MASTAl" 

CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTORY 

AMERICAN 
ABT«.  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS 


NOW 

Available 

4th  EDITION 

516  pages 

Nearly 
20,000  Names 

$  7.oo  post-free 


The  National  Directory  of  the  Art  trade 

THOROUGHLY  CLASSIFIED  UNDER: 

ART— Paintings:  Old  Masters,  French,  American,  Con- 
temporary, etc.  Oriental  Art.  Prints.  Reproductions. 
ANTIQUES— Americana,  Silver,  Coins,  Curios,  etc. 
Interior  Decorators,  Gift  Shops,  and  kindred  trades. 
ART  MUSEUMS— Complete  lists  for  the  U.S.A., Canada, 
Mexico,  Belgium,  the  British  Isles,  France,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland.  (2035  museums  with  name  of 
director  or  curator.) 

PAINTINGS— AUCTION  PRICES— Junel946/Junel950. 
260  Display  Advertisements  from  leading  firms  in  the  Art  field 

M AST Al  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc.,  104  East  S7th  Street,  New  York,  22 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

tsszazigsgss.  BoxcNoin6842y  w D john- 42  mustrations  in  co,ou 


W.  D.   &  H.  o/ Wills  —  whose 


THREE  CASTLES 

CIGAR  ETTES 


Specimens  from  our  extensive  MEISSEN  Collection 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  WJ 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd, 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  WJ 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables  :  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


Further  specimens  from  our  extensive  MEISSEN  Collection 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co,  Ltd. 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W-l 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables  :  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


CtormanjBBiams 

HANS     ROAD,     LONDON.     S.  W.   3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


//), 


very  fine  Queen  Anne  gesso  Mirror 
with  original  gilding.  Height  6  ft.  6  ins. 
The  fine  drawing  and  the  conciseness  of 
the  carving  can  be  clearly  seen  below. 


PRATT  &  SONS, 


LTD. 


158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone  :  KENsington  7328,  gX2i 


